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De  Luxe  Coupe,  $990 


Tailored  for  Her  Majesty, 
the  American  Woman 

A  personal  touch  has  been  given  to  the  Pullman  De  Luxe  Coupe. 
A  woman  recognizes  it.  The  luxury  of  its  appointments — the  ex- 
clusiveness  of  its  style — its  distinctly  attractive  appearance — all  ap- 
peal to  a  woman  who  knows.  It's  a  car  that  lacks  nothing.  It's  the 
acme  of  design,  construction  and  performance — the  car  that  is 
needed  in  the  motor  world. 

A  marvelous  car  and  a  stupendous  value  for  your  money.  TTienew 
C-H  Magnetic  Gear  Shift  gives  a  woman  the  power  of  perfect  con- 
trol.    There  are  no  clumsy  gear  levers  to  shift. 

You  have  wished  for  such  a  car — it  is  here.  Be  a  wisher  no  longer. 
In  town  or  country  it  will  display  a  style  and  beauty  that  will  cause 
others  to  admire — then  desire. 

It  is  equipped  with  the  new  C-H  Magnetic  Gear  Shift — a  touch  of 
a  convenient  button  and  the  gears  change  smoothly  at  the  will  of 
the  driver,  eliminating  the  troublesome  lever.  A  novice  can  learn 
to  drive  the  car  safely  in  half  an  hour. 

$740 — Two,  Three  and  Five  Passenger  Models — $740 
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NORA,  I'm  tired  of  that  old 
Saint  Nick  book.  Tell  us  a  real 
story,  please.  There  ain't — isn't 
I  mean — anybody  anyway  like 
Sant —  Oh,  I  forgot  little  brother  was 
here."  And  Anne,  with  her  newly  acquired 
school  wisdom  repentantly  stuffed  her  hand- 
kerchief in  her  mouth  at  Nora's  warning 
look. 

"Yeth,  Nowa,  tell  us  'bout  the  Free 
Bears,"  chimed  in  little  Jimmy.  "I  likes 
those,  I  do.  'Twon't  be  Krismus  till  il 
snows,  and  dat's  way,  way  off.  Den  I'll 
write  a  letter  to  Santa,  I  will.  Pease, 
pease,  Nowa,"  and  the  plump  little  arms  of 
Jimmy  Stone,  that  prince  of  wheedlers. 
aged  four,  were  thrown  around  his  nurse's 
neck. 

"No,  no,  not  the  Three  Bears," 
fussed  Anne.  "I  want  a  prince  and 
a  beautiful  girl,  and  a  king  and  queen 
and — " 

The  threatened  chaos  was  averted 
by  Nora  grabbing  both  children  and 
hugging  them  tight. 

"You  darlints,  you  mustn't  fight. 
Nora  will  tell  Jim's  Three  bears  and 
Sleeping  Beauty,  too,  at  be'dtime. 
but  now  we  must  tell  mother  good- 
night. I  hear  the  ladies  leaving  the 
'tea.'     It  must  be  after  six  o'clock." 

Nora,  black-haired,  grey-eyed 
Nora  Flynn,  with  "the  bonny  face 
of  her  and  the  big  gold  heart" — 
according  to  Nolan — Nora  loved  her 
little  charges  to  distraction. 

Born    in    Ireland,    but    coming   to 
America   when   a  mere  baby,   Nora 
retained  of  her  native  sod  only  her  handy 
ways,  trim  figure,  loyal  faith  and  a  touch 
of  brogue  in  moments  of  storm  and  stress. 

Nolan  said,  "Believe  me,  she  beats  all 
them  society  dames  to  a  frazzle,"  but  Nolan 
was  a  prejudiced  party,  being  madly  in  love 
and  insanely  jealous  of  his  "wild  Irish 
rose."  Nolan  was  proud  of  his  American 
birth,  but  equally  proud  of  Irish  ancestry. 
Though  not  a  trace  of  accent  lingered  in 
his  speech,  he  would  always  impress  on  all 
acquaintances  his  descent.  Nora  and 
Nolan  were  saving  every  possible  cent  from 
their  good  wages,  for  the  Stones,  though 
a  bit  hard  on  the  "help,"  paid  well.  Al- 
ready the  country  town,  with  its  model 
garage,  owned  by  Nolan,  and  its  little  home 
presided  over  by  Nora,  was  a  realizable 
vision. 

Meantime  they  were  contented  and 
happy,  for  sometimes  there  were  chances 
to  be  alone,  when  the  kiddies  were  asleep 
and  the  big  blue  car  which  Nolan  drove  so 
competently  had  a  rare  rest.  Then  Nora 
and  the  children  went  on  long  drive? 
through  the  sweet  country  lanes,  while  Mr. 
Stone  slaved  in  the  office  and  Mrs.  Stone 
slaved  over  bridge. 


The  children  liked  the  chauffeur  and 
adored  the  nurse,  so  there  were  many  jolly 
picnics  in  the  woods,  when  Jim  and  Anne 
played  "help,"  while  Nolan  and  Nora  did 
the  society  act. 

Nora's  parents  had  left  her  a  destitute 
orphan  at  fourteen,  but  the  girl  had  had 
a  decent  home,  with  good  training,  so  there 
was  no  trouble  for  her  friends  to  find  her 
a  good  place  to  work. 

She  came  to  Stone's  first  as  helper  and 
then  as  nurse,  her  quick  wit  and  trustwor- 
thy ways  gaining  the  confidence  of  shallow, 
society-loving  Sylvia  Stone — only  too  eager 
to  leave  her  youngsters  in  the  capable  hands 
of  the  young  nurse,  who  could  amuse  as 
well  as  care  for  the  children  at  all  times. 


"Tell   us   a   real   story,   Nora 

This  Sylvia  admitted  in  the  depths  of  her 
heart,  bored  her  to  death. 

Nora's  heart  sang  within  her  as  she  went 
down  the  broad  steps  with  Anne  and  Jim 
in  tow. 

Mrs.  Sullivan,  waiting  for  her  car,  spied 
the  children  and  must  feed  her  hungry 
heart  for  a  few  minutes.  Even  while  pet- 
ting them,  she  thinks  with  a  pang  of  envy, 
"Selfish  cat.  Sylvia  Stone  doesn't  deserve 
such  luck.  Why  couldn't  I,  who  am  so 
crazy  for  children,  have  such  darlings?" 

As  Mary  Sullivan,  smothering  a  sigh, 
drove  away,  Nora,  hearing  voices,  started 
towards  the  living  room,  the  children  cling- 
ing to  her. 

At  the  sight  that  met  her  startled  eyes 


Xora  gasped.  Quickly  pulling  Anne  and 
Jim  into  the  hall  again.  "Darlints,"  said 
she,  "tell  cook  Nora  says  to  give  you  a 
cookie.  Mother  is  busy  now.  We  will 
come  back  and  tell  her  good-night  after 
while." 

Panting,  choking,  almost  sobbing,  Nora 
tried  to  believe  she  had  not  seen  aright. 
To  her  simple  faith  a  married  woman  must 
never  even  give,  a  thought  to  any  man  but 
her  husband. 

Yet  here  was  Mrs.  Stone,  the  mistress 
she  had  been  taught  to  admire  and  honor, 
looking  with  lovelit  eyes  in  the  face  of 
another  man,  while  he  kissed  her  ardently. 
Little  time  was  given  the  girl  for 
thought.  Her  horrified  exclamation  tore 
the  couple  apart. 

Here  was  Jack  Murray,  thrusting 
a  big  roll  of  bills  into  her  hand. 

"Nora,  don't  tell  anybody  about 
this.  I  didn't  mean  it  to  happen. 
But  she  was  so  pretty  today,  I  just 
couldn't  help  it,  and  1  will  never  do 
it  again.  Here,  buy  yourself  some- 
thing nice,"  and  again  he  pushed  the 
bills  towards  her. 

The  indignation  in  the  gray  eyes 
caused  even  "that  whippersnapper 
young  Murray"  (as  Nolan  privately 
dubbed  him)  to  wince. 

"I  am  only  a  poor  girl,  Mr.  Mur- 
ray, but  I  try  to  be  honest.  Never, 
never  would  I  take  your  money." 

Spite  of  her  rouge  Sylvia  Stone's 
blonde  beauty  went  drab. 
Quickening  fear  gripped  her. 
"Nora,    Nora,"    she    cried    wildly, 
clutching  the  girl,  "what  are  you  going  to 
do?    What,  what?" 

"Don't  worry,  Mrs.  Stone,  I'll  never, 
never  tell  on  you.  You  know  Nora  Flynn 
won't  break  her  word,  ayther. 

"But,  please,  ma'am,  let  me  go  out  on 
the  lawn  a  bit.  Here  come  the  kiddies. 
They  mustn't  see  me  crying." 

Anne's  delight  at  the  adored  mother's 
caresses,  genuine  under  the  wild  relief 
Sylvia  experienced  at  her  narrow  escape, 
turned  to  rapture  when  mother  for  once 
consented  to  be  dragged  to  the  nursery  and 
to  duly  admire  the  new  dress  of  Miss 
Muffet,  the  big  doll. 

Furious  jealousy  blazed  from  Nolan's 
eyes,  as,  driving  up  with  Mr.  Stone,  he  saw 
young  Murray  in  a  corner  of  the  lawn,  near 
the  garage,  taking  impressive  leave  of  Nora. 
Not  waiting  to  put  up  the  car,  he  blurted 
out :  "Look  here,  girl,  what  is  that  silly 
young  jackanapes  doing  hanging  around 
you  ?" 

No  answer  forthcoming,  he  hurried  on : 
"How  is  it  you  are  out  at  this  time,  any 
way?     Isn't  it  the  kids'  bedtime? 

"That  scoundrel !  I'd  like  to  break  his 
damned  neck.     Hanging  around  women  all 
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day,  and  never  did  a  lick  of  honest  work 
in  his  life.  Mavourneen,"  pleadingly,  "if 
you  go  back  on  me  now  'twill  break  my 
heart.  Won't  you  tell  me  what  Jack  Mur- 
ray said  to  you?" 

Oh,  if  she  only  could,  thought  poor,  dis- 
tracted Nora.  If  she  only  could  tell  Nolan 
the  truth,  what  a  blessed  relief.  But  the 
thought  of  breaking  her  pledged  word  never 
occurred  to  the  girl. 

"Oh,  it  wasn't  anything  like  that,  Nolan, 
dear ;  indade,  it  wasn't.  I  was  feeling  dizzy 
like,  and  Mrs.  Stone  let  me  have  a  bit  of 
air,  while  she  went  up   in  the  nursery. 

"As  for  Mr.  Murray,  I  hate  him  worse 
even  than  you  do." 

Nolan,  unconvinced,  said  no  more,  but 
mutteringly  went  about  his  evening  duties. 

Nora  miserably  returned  to  hers. 

The  fog,  a  low-lying  blanket,  covered 
with  its  impenetrable  mystery  "Stonehurst," 
the  attractive  suburban  home  of  the  Stones. 

The  velvety  lawns  and  flower-bordered 
walks  were  hardly  distinguishable  in  the 
thick  gloom. 

The  big  lights  on  the  Stones'  motor  car 
glared  like  demon's  eyes,  as  Nolan  rolled 
under  the  porte  cochere,  where  the  "boss" 
awaited  him. 

"Don't  sit  up  for  me,  Sylvia;  my  big 
bridge  game  is  on  tonight.  I  may  be  very 
late,"  said  Sylvia's  husband  as  he  gave  her 
the  usual  conjugal  peck. 

"All  right,  Brantley  dear ;  those  chatter- 
ing women  gave  me  a  headache  anyway. 
So  early  to  bed  for  me." 

Sylvia's  cheerful  good-night  followed 
Brantley  as  the  car  picked  its  careful  way 
through  the  mist.  Nine  o'clock  rang  from 
the  big  city  hall  clock  as  Nolan  drew  up 
before  the  curb  at  the  University  Club. 

Loud  voices  arrested  Nolan's  hand  as  he 
was  opening  the  car  door. 

Some  of  the  young  idlers  who  frequented 
Mrs.  Stone's  "teas"  were  coming  down  the 
steps,  the  heavy  fog  hiding  from  them  the 
stolid  face  of  Brantley  Stone. 

"Jack  Murray  ?  Get  out,  Tom,  don't  you 
know  he  hasn't  time  for  us  stags  tonight. 
He  is  dead  gone  on  some  one  out  at  Brant- 


ley  Stone's.     Whether  it  is  the  missus  or 
the  maid  deponent  sayeth  not." 

"Ha,  ha,"  laughed  Tom.  "Trust  young 
Murray  to  pick  a  good  one.  Both  are 
damned  handsome  women,  but  the  pretty 
nurse  girl  for  mine." 

With  loud  guffaws  at  this  sally  of  wit  the 
men  sauntered  on,  their  top  coats  and  high 
hats  making  them  queer,  tall  giants  in  the 
enshrouding  fog. 

Nolan's  face  was  a  study  in  wild  jeal- 
ousy, mad  passion,  frantic  rage.  Brantley 
Stone — stolid,  methodical,  conventional 
Brantley  Stone — calmly  shut  the  door,  but 
his  voice  trembled  ever  so  slightly  as  he 
gave  the  order,  "Home,  and  drive  like  hell, 
Nolan." 

On  through  the  fog,  turned  now  to  a 
nasty  drizzle,  sped  the  powerful  six-cylinder 
motor. 

Pedestrians'  shouts  and  policemen's  whis- 
tles alike  unheeded,  corners 
were  taken  on  two  wheels 
and    turned    at    break-neck 
speed.       City    line    passed, 
more  speed  is  put  on  by  the 
desperate       N  ol  a  n  , 
while  Brantley  sits,  a 
graven   image   typify- 
ing his  own  name. 

Suspense    of    a 
lifetime     is     com- 


"I  am  not  the  only  woman    in   this   house'1 


gobble,  get" 

pressed   in   the  thirty  minutes   which  seem 
like  thirty  hours  to  the  two  humans,  master 
and  man,  who  share  that  wild,  weird  ride. 
Stonehurst  at  last. 

The  sudden  glare  of  the  headlights 
through  the  library  windows  showed  Jack 
Murray  in  vivid  silhouette  against  the  wall, 
clasping  in  his  arms  the  indistinct  figure  of 
a  woman. 

The  iron  gate  closed  by  a  gardener  too 
tired  to  remember  that  the  boss  was  out 
in  the  machine,  barred  the  way.  Before 
Stone  and  Nolan,  fumbling  nervously,  could 
get  it  open,  a  suppressed  scream  from  the 
library,  a  hasty  retreat,  and  all  was  quiet 
once  more. 

Coolly  collected,  her  lacy  white  gown  the 
exact  setting  for  the  crown  of  gold  hair 
which  was  her  chief  charm — Sylvia  sat  in 
the  dim  shadow  of  the  lamp-lighted  living 
room,  as  Brantley,  the  watchman's  revolver 
hidden  in  his  hand,  calmly  marched  in  upon 
her. 

Bursting  in  behind  him  came  Nolan,  an 
ugly  gleam  in  his  brown  eyes. 

"Nolan,  you  forget  yourself.  How  dare 
you  come  in  here.  Go  back  to  the  garage 
this  instant,"  said  Stone. 

"No,  Mr.  Stone,  you  can't  order  me  now, 
sir.  I'll  give  up  my  job  if  you  say  so,  but 
even  if  I  die  for  it  I  must  see  my  Nora 
and  hear  the  truth." 

As  Brantley  turned  to  his  wife,  the 
gleam  of  a  silver  cigarette  case  lying  on  the 
couch  near  her  hand  caught  his  eye. 

Stone,  without  any  greeting  picked  up 
the  cigarette  case. 

"Sylvia,   I  thought  you  had  a  headache. 
Why  aren't  you  in  bed?         Is  this  Mur- 
ray's cigarette     case  ?     Where     has     he 
gone?"     Sylvia  affected  to  examine 
the  monogram. 

"Yes,  dear,  I  believe  that  is 
Jack's.  He  must  have  dropped  it 
at  the  tea  this  afternoon." 

"None  of  your  quibbling  now, 
Sylvia.  I  plainly  saw  Jack  Mur- 
ray in  the  library  with  a  woman. 
Where  is  he  now?" 

"Why,  Brantley,  you  are  really 
insulting.     It  doesn't  interest  me  at 
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all  how  Jack  Murray  amuses  himself.  I'm 
not  the  only  woman  in  this  house,  and  there 
is  no  accounting  for  men's  tastes,  you  know 
Maybe  Nora  could  tell  you  more  about  it," 
with  a  cruel  little  laugh. 

Before  Stone  could  readjust  his  stolid 
mind,-  Nolan  had  grabbed  the  revolver, 
rushed  up  the  steps  two  at  a  time,  and 
there,  in  front  of  her  own  little  bedroom, 
her  back  against  the  locked  door,  stood 
Nora. 

A  new  Nora  this,  her  kimono  clutched  in 
her  trembling  hands,  her  black  hair  stream- 
ing wildly. 

The  gray  eyes  that  had  always  looked  so 
lovingly    into    his    were    wide    with    terror. 

"Where  is  he?  Where  is  that  scoun- 
drel?" screamed  Nolan,  brandishing  the  re- 
volver. "Stand  back,  Nora,  and  let  me  get 
at  that  white-livered  cur.  The  sneaking 
hound!     I'll  teach  him,   I'll — " 

Nora  tried  to  put  her  arms  around  his  ■ 
neck,  but  he  roughly  brushed  her  off. 

"Nolan,  Nolan,  listen  to  me,  swateheart. 
It  is  all  a  mistake.  Just  listen  to  your  little 
gyurl.  I'll  explain  everything.  Indade  I 
will." 

"Not  a  word  from  you.  I  have  seen 
enough.  I  only  want  that  scoundrel,  .young 
Murray." 

Crash !  went  the  door  panels  as  Nolan, 
exerting  his  lithe  strength  hit  them  a  re- 
sounding blow  with  the  butt  of  the  revolver. 

Nolan's  mad  rush  into  the  room  was 
just  in  time  to  see  Murray  drop  out  of  the 
window  down  to  the  ground. 

Without  an  instant's  hesitation  the  chauf- 
feur leaped  after  him,  falling  on  top  of  the 
figure  struggling  to  rise. 

By  the  time  they  have  gotten  to  their 
feet  Murray  is  trying  to  explain,  to  make 
excuses,  to  calm  the  angry  Nolan,  who  pays 
not  the  slightest  attention  to  anything  that 
Murray  is  trying  so  hard  to  tell  him.  Nora 
could  never  tell  afterwards  how  she  did  it, 
but   in   a  minute   she   was   on   the  ground, 


begging,  pleading  frantically  for  Nolan  to 
listen. 

All  in  vain.  Nolan  was  deaf.  Nolan 
was  obdurate.     Nolan  saw  red. 

A  few  minutes  of  desperate  struggle.  A 
sharp  report.  A  flash.  A  wild  cry  of  pain. 
Murray  went  down  like  a  log. 

Nora's  words  were  frozen  on  her  lips. 
She  could  not  utter  a  sound. 

She  could  only  look  on  helplessly  as  Mr. 
Si  one  and  the  butler  pinioned  Nolan's  arms, 
while  the  police  and  the  doctor  were  sum- 
moned in  hot  haste. 

Nora's  heart  seemed  breaking  within  her 
as  her  sweetheart,  her  pride,  her  brave  lover 
was  marched  off  to  jail.  She  had  tried  to 
be  loyal,  to  be  true — and  this  was  her 
reward. 

Again  Nora  lived  through  those  an- 
guished moments  since  she  had  heard  the 
chug  chug  of  the  motor  at  the  gate. 

Ready  for  bed,  she  had  picked  up  a  for- 
gotten toy  to  put  it  in  the  nursery.  In  the 
hall  Mrs.  Stone  had  intercepted  her.  Dis- 
heveled, wild,  a  hunted  look  in  her  natur- 
ally cold  blue  eyes.  And  then  Mrs.  Stone 
had  begged,  pleaded,  gotten  on  her  knees 
to  her — Nora  Flynn — and  asked  for  help 
to  hide  young  Murray,  because  Mr.  Stone, 
she  knew,  would  kill  him  if  he  found  him 
in  the  library  with  his  wife. 

"Nora,"  she  had  said,  "help  me  for  the 
sake  of  my  babies.  You  love  them,  too; 
help  their  mother   from  disgrace." 

Nora  was  too  loyal  to  remind  Mrs.  Stone 
that  the  thought  of  her  children  had  not 
kept  her  from  this  disgraceful  affair  with 
Jack  Murray.  The  "quality"  were  queer 
folks.  They  didn't  seem  to  mind  doing 
wrong.  They  only  minded  being  caught 
at  it. 

Nora's  soft  heart  could  not  resist  the 
pleadings  of  her  mistress.  She  had  prom- 
ised. Had  rushed  hither  and  thither  to  find 
a  hiding  place. 

First  the  pantry.     Butler  and  cook  were 


Nora's   heart   seemed   breaking   within   her 


Young   Murray   taking  impressive   leave   of   Nora 

there.  Then  the  cellar.  The  big  watch  dog 
snapped  and  snarled. 

There  was  no  time  to  coax  him.  In  des- 
peration Nora  had  pushed  Murray  in  her 
own  room,  locked  the  door.     And   now — 

Rudely  recalled  from  her  sad  reveie  by 
the  voice  of  Mr.  Stone,  Nora  heard  him 
say  as  he  put  his  arms  around  his  wife, 
firmly  convinced  now  of  her  complete  inno- 
cence : 

"Sylvia,  you  must  send  this  girl  off  at 
once.  I  can't  have  such  a  creature  con- 
taminating my  children.  It  seems  all  these 
years  in  our  house  have  done  her  no  good." 

Nora  looked  up,  expecting  some  protest. 
Instead :  "I  am  very  sory  for  this,  Nora, 
but  you  will  have  to  go.  I  will  bring  your 
wages  up  to  your  room." 

In  silence,  but  with  a  look  that  spoke 
more  eloquently  than  the  harshest  words, 
Nora  slowly  ascended  the  stairs  to  her 
room.  Sobbing  bitterly,  the  shattered  door 
denying  her  any  privacy,  Nora  began  her 
packing. 

In  the  midst  of  this  in  came  Mrs.  Stone." 

"Nora,  I  am  very,  very  sorry  things  have 
turned  out  like  this.  Mr.  Murray  luckily 
is  only  wounded  in  the  shoulder,  and  is  get- 
ting on  nicely.  You  must  stay  here  tonight. 
In  the  morning  I  will  get  Jack,  I  mean 
Mr.  Murray  to  have  the  police  notified  that 
the  shooting  was  an  accident,  then  Nolan 
will  go  free." 

"Yes,  ma'am,  that  is  all  right  for  Nolan. 
I  am  that  glad  he  will  get  right  out  of  jail, 
but,  oh,  Mrs.  Stone,  what  about  me?" 

Try  as  she  would,  Nora  could  not  control 
herself.  The  tears  choked  her.  She  could 
scarcely  make  herself  heard. 

Unconsciously  clutching  Mrs.  Stone's 
arm,  "You  see,  ma'am,  Nolan  is  all  1  have 
in  this  world.  I  am  that  crazy  about  him, 
I  would  just  die  for  him,  and  now  I've  lost 
my  place.  And  he  thinks  me  a  bad  gyurl. 
Oh,  oh,  Mrs.  Stone,  I  can't  live  this  way. 
You  must  help  me.  You  must  loll  Nolan 
the  truth.  You  must!  You  must!"  a-lmosl 
shrieked  the  girl. 

Sylvia  Stone,  in  Spite  of  her  selfish  weak- 
ness, was  not  a  bad  woman  at  heart.  Nora's 
deep  distress  touched  her.  Besides,  when 
all  was  said  and  done,  was  she  not  in  this 
girl's    power? 

Feeling  discretion  the  better  part  of  valor, 
she  consented  to  make  all  right  between 
Nolan  and  Nora  on  the  morrow. 

The    night    in    the    narrow    cell    of    the 
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At  the  sight  that  met  her  startled  eyes  Nora  gasped 


county  jail  did  not  improve  the  aspect  of 
things  for  Nolan. 

Whether  young  Murray  was  dead  and 
he  a  murderer  seemer  to  matter  little.  Only 
the  vision  of  Nora  filled  his  obsessed 
brain. 

Could  it  be  true  that  Nora,  his  little 
Irish  lass,  Nora  Flynn,  with  her  heart  of 
gold,  that  Nora  had  become  the  plaything 
of  a  worthless  cad,  the  light  o'  love  of  one 
of  the  idle  rich,  which  both  he  and  she  had 
always  despised? 

Oh,  God !  it  couldn't  be  true !  But  then, 
hadn't  he  seen  the  woman  with  Murray? 
Hadn't  he  three  minutes  later  seen  Mrs. 
Stone  sitting  there  as  cool  as  a  "cowcum- 
ber?"  Hadn't  he  seen  young  Murray  hid- 
den in   Nora's  room? 

Round  and  round  his  weary  brain  trav- 
eled in  a  miserable  circle.  It  was  a  tangled 
skein  which  he  could  not  unravel. 

Towards  morning  a  troubled  sleep  came 
to  him.  In  his  wild  dreams  he  again  saw 
red.  Again  there  was  the  scuffle,  the  blow, 
the  sound  of  the  gun.     Again — 

"Here,  get  up  there."  The  prison  war- 
den was  roughly  shaking  him.  "There's 
no  charge  against  you.  You  can  get  out 
of  this  quick." 

Too  dazed  to  inquire  what  it  all  meant, 
he  followed  the  man  out  in  the  court  room. 

Here  he  was  quickly  surrounded  by  a 
knot  of  reporters,  who  were  all  talking  at 
once.  They  thrust  the  daily  papers  in 
Nolan's  bewildered  hands.  When  he  saw 
in  big  head  lines  the  story  of  the  affair, 
with  Nora's  name  mixed  up  in  the  scandal, 
Nolan  again  saw  red. 

Before  he  could  utter  a  word,  a  note  was 
handed  him,  which  read,  "The  whole  busi- 
ness was  a  mistake.  I  can  clear  up  every- 
thing if  you  will  come  to  Stonehurst  at 
once.      Nora    wants   you.     Jack   Murray." 

Nolan  handed  this  to  the  nearest  re- 
porter with,  "Do  you  mind  that  now  ?  What 
the  devil  does  it  all  mean?" 

The  men  all  agree  that  it  means  more 
than  it  says.  They  suspect  Nora  was  in- 
nocent, and  was  used  as  a  catspaw  to  pull 
somebody's  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire. 

"Come  on,  Nolan,"  said  the  boldest  one, 
"we  will  take  you  to   Stone's  in  our  car. 


Only  you  must  promise  the  true  story  when 
we  get  there." 

"You  just  bet  your  swate  life,"  said  the 
enraged  Nolan.  "The  dirty  dogs  to  put 
the  blame  on  an  innocent  girl ;  it  will  be  the 
best  job  I  ever  did  in  my  life  to  show  them 
up." 

At  Stonehurst  things  were  calming  down. 
Brantley  Stone  had  taken  the  8.20  train  to 
his  office. 

Young  Murray,  trying  hard  to  look  the 
interesting  invalid,  was  reclining  in  Mrs. 
Stone's  boudoir.  Nora,  her  straw  suitcase 
ready,  her  eyes  red  and  swollen  with  much 
weeping,  looked  helplessly  out  of  the  win- 
dow. 

Nolan,  leaving  the  reporters  downstairs, 
suddenly  confronted  the  group. 

At  once  Murray  began  his  explanations. 

"Cut  it  out.  I  won't  listen.  I  don't  be- 
lieve a  word,"  said  the  enraged  chauffeur. 

"Nolan,  dear,  listen  to  me,  then,  to  your 
little  sweetheart,"  pleaded  the  girl.  But 
Nolan  was  obdurate,  scowling  on  them  all. 

The  situation  became  impossible. 

Goaded  to  desperation  by  Nora's  plead- 
ing looks  and  whispered  entreaties,  Mrs. 
Stone,  humiliated  to  the  core  at  having  to 
relate  to  her  own  chauffeur  the  tale  of  the 
evening's  happenings,  nerved  herself  to  the 
unwelcome  task.  It  seemed  the  only  way 
to  save  a  more  public  scandal. 

As  the  recital  neared  its  close,  Nolan 
softened  and  held  out  his  arms  to  Nora, 
who  gladly  fell  into  them.  The  dead  silence 
that   followed  was  broken  by   Nolan. 

"All  very  well  for  you  folks,"  said  he. 
"but  how  about  my  Nora's  name,  that  is  in 
all  the  papers  ?  Who  is  going  to  clear  that. 
I'd  like  to  know?" 

In  vain  Nora  pleaded  that  she  didn't  care. 
He  knew  the  truth :  when  they  are  married 
all  will  be  forgotten.  She  begged  him,  for 
the  sake  of  the  two  children,  whom  she 
loved,  for  whose  sake  she  had  suffered  so 
much,  that  he  will  rest  content. 

Mrs.  Stone's  tears  and  entreaties,  the  bip 
check  offered  by  Murray,  leave  him  still 
determined. 

"Why  should  I  give  a  damn  about  any 
of  you  people?"  said  he.  "Much  you  care 
about  me  or  mine." 


"Here,  fellows,"  he  calls  at  the  door. 
"Come  on  up.  I've  got  it  all  for  you."  The 
reporters   need  no   second   invitation. 

It  is  Nora  who  shuts  the  door  in  their 
faces.  The  noble  purpose  of  her  great 
heart,  shining  through  her  eyes,  Nora  says 
to  Nolan:  "Swateheart,  darlint,  you  know- 
how  much  I  love  you ;  you  know  it  will 
break  my  heart  to  lose  you.  But  if  you 
be  doing  this  thing,  I  swear  by  the  holy 
saints  I'll  never  marry  you  as  long  as  I 
live." 

Nolan  can  see  she  means  what  she  says, 
and  he  knows  he  cannot  live  without  her. 

With  his  arms  around  the  girl  who  has 
conquered  for  the  right  as  she  sees  it,  Nolan 
calls  out :  "Never  mind,  boys,  it  is  all  set- 
tled. There  is  no  story.  Good-bye  and 
good  luck." 

The  thousand  dollar  check  that  Jack 
Murray  held  out  to  him  sorely  tempted  the 
now  happy  Nolan.  He  visions  with  it  the 
little  house,  the  model  garage  that  are  the 
goal  of  his  ambitions. 

One  look  from  Nora's  steady  gray  eyes 
checks  the  impulse.  "No,  dear,  that  is  hush 
money.  We  can't  begin  our  lives  on  that, 
it  will  bring  us  bad  luck,"  and  she  kisses 
him  with  fervor. 

As  the  two  leave  the  room,  their  arms 
entwined,  with  looks  of  scorn  for  the  so- 
ciety representatives,  they  run  into  Stone 
himself,  home  for  luncheon,  the  same  stolid, 
methodical  Stone.  Even  the  prattle  of  the 
children  clinging  to  his  hands  does  not  alter 
his  impassiveness. 

"Nolan,  you  can  look  for  another  job. 
I  cannot  have  a  reckless  chauffeur  around 
disobeying  my  orders.  And  mind  she  goes, 
too,"  indicating  Nora. 

The  children  began  to  cry,  but  Nora 
soothed  them  by  promising  to  come  back 
soon.  Nolan,  again  convulsed  with  rage, 
itched  to  get  his  hands  on  Stone,  the  un- 
grateful man  for  whom  they  have  sacri- 
ficed so  much. 

"But,  clear,  he  doesn't  know  that.  Let 
him  be  in  peace.  We  can  easy  find  another 
job." 

"Yes,  I'll  get  a  job  all  right,  but  the  job 
for  you,  my  girl,  is  to  be  Mrs.  Nolan  right 
away.     The    first    visit    we    pay    is    to    the 

priest." 

*         *         * 

As  Nora  and  Nolan,  arm  in  arm,  start 
off  for  the  consummation  of  their  dearly- 
bought  happiness,  a  sound  from  the  nursery 
window  startles  the  girl. 

The  children,  all  unconscious  of  their 
part  in  the  near-tragedy,  are  waving  their 
toys  at  their  beloved  nurse,  while  the  tears 
stream  down  their  chubby  cheeks. 

"Good-bye,  Nora  and  Nolan,  come  to  see 
us  soon,"  calls  Anne. 

"Yeth,  Nowa,"  chimed  in  Jim,  "I  want 
to  hear  the  Free  Bears.  You  didn't  tell  it 
me  last  night,  like  you  promised." 

Nora's  tears  answered  theirs.  She  looked 
until  she  could  no  longer  see  the  little  faces. 

"Nolan,  although  we  are  going  to  be  so 
happy,  I  sure  will  miss  those  kiddies." 

Nolan,  pressing  her  hand  tight,  felt  him- 
self a  blessed,  blessed  man  that  he  had 
won  that  big  heart  of  Nora  Flynn. 

Produced  by  the  Jesse  L.  Lasky  Feature  Play 
Company. 

Nora — Marie  Doro. 

Nolan — Elliott  Dexter. 
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Society  Folks  as  Photo-Players 


£y  ERNEST  A.  DENCH 


MOST  of  the  films  in  which  society 
folks  appear  are  different  from  the 
regular  kind  in  that  they  are 
intended  for  private  consumption. 
This  makes  them  all  the  more  expensive  to 
produce,  as  the  cost  of  production  is  only 
lessened  when  a  number  of  prints  are  in 
circulation. 

The  marriage  of  John  Wanamaker's 
daughter,  Marie  Louise,  to  Gurnee  Munn, 
got  into  the  news-weeklies,  though  it  is  not 
generally  known  that  the  Philadelphia  mil- 
lionaire specially  engaged  a  motion  picture 
operator  to  film  the  interesting  ceremony  in 
detail,  so  that  he  may  always  recall  the 
notable  event. 

When  Andrew  Carnegie  obeys  his  last 
call,  he  will,  like  Christ,  arise  from  the  dead. 
This  seemingly  miraculous  feat  has  only 
been  made  possible  by  the  motion  picture, 
for  early  in  19 14  the  ironmaster  visited  one 
of  the  leading  photoplay  producing  plants 
in  the  East  and  appeared  in  a  handsome 
library  set,  where  he  delivered  a  short  ad- 
dress on  the  duties  of  the  rich  toward  the 
community.  This  was  recorded  both  by 
the  phonograph  and  the  film. 

One  of  the  leading  photoplayers  present 
on  the  occasion  praised  Mr.  Carnegie  for 
his  absence  of  self-consciousness,  and  the 
film  was  deposited  with  the  Modern  His- 
toric Society,  to  be  placed  in  its  archives. 

But  when  the  millionaire  succumbed  to 
the  cinematographer  for  the  second  time,  he 
was  seen  by  thousands  of  fans,  appearing 
as  he  did  in  a  certain  popular  serial  pro- 
duction. Mr.  Carnegie  first  did  a  little  act- 
ing in  the  garden  of  his  Fifth  avenue  man- 
sion, after  which  he  was  caught  leaving 
same.  The  millionaire  was  surprised  at  the 
c|uickness  in  which  the  scenes  were  taken. 

A  certain  well-known  millionaire  who 
resides  in  England  makes  motion  picture 
photography  his  hobby,  and  is  always  busy 
taking  films  of  the  doings  of  his  friends. 
He  duly  sends  these  pictures  to  his  rela- 
tives in  America  and  serve  to  atone  for  his 
absence  when  shown  in  the  elaborate  minia- 
ture motion  picture  theatre  which  he  had 
erected  for  the  express  purpose. 

It  is  easy  to  picture  the  enjoyment  pro- 
vided by  a  private  celluloid  newspaper,  but 
the  unfortunate  thing  is  that  it  is  a  too 
costly  luxury  for  you  and  I  to  indulge  in. 

"The  Birth  of  a  Nation"  is  not  the  only 
two-dollar  movie.  "The  Flame  of  Kapur" 
also  claims  this  distinction,  though  I  don't 
suppose  you  have  heard  of  the  photoplay 
since  it  was  presented  for  only  three  nights 
in  January  in  the  ballroom  of  the  Waldorf- 


Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City.  The  de- 
mand for  tickets  was  so  great  that  seats 
were  at  a  premium  days  in  advance. 

This  photoplay  was  produced  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Junior  League,  which 
numbers  young  society  folk.  To  keep  pace 
with  the  times,  they  decided  to  enter  the 
amateur  protoplay  producing  game,  which 
has  proved  more  fascinating  than  the  usual 
round  of  society  diversions. 

The  author  of  the  scenario,  Grace  Henry, 
had  no  light  task,  for  everybody  craved  a 
part,  and  in  the  end  she  introduced  no 
fewer  than  thirty-three  leading  roles — 
enough  to  drive  any  regular  director  into 
the  lunatic  asylum. 

It  took  weeks  to  rehearse  the  players  into 
proper  shape,  but  it  was  purposely  spread 
over  in  order  to  allow  the  participants  to 
extract  as  much  fun  out  of  it  as  possible. 
All  interiors  were  taken  in  the  actual  resi- 
dences, so  when  characters  entered  the 
homes  of  such  prominent  persons  as  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  James  Brown,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Reginald  De  Koven  and  Mrs.  John  T. 
Pratt,  one  knew  that  the  studio  interior 
deception  was  not  pulled  off,  which  was 
certainly  a  refreshing  change. 

The  chief  of  the  chief  principals  were 
Miss  Angelica  Schuyler  Brown.  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Shippen  and  Mr.  Schuyler  L.  Par- 
sons, Jr..  respectively,  as  the  heroine,  lead- 
ing man  and  villain. 

Talk  about  easy  money !  Why  the 
League  could  have  been  richer  by  selling 
the  negative  to  one  of  the  regular  produc- 
ers, from  whom  offers  came  to  hand. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  society  folks,  had 
they  aspired  to  Mary  Pickford  and  Francis 
X.  Bushman  fame,  certainly  could  not  rea- 
sonably complain  of  the  lack  of  opportuni- 
ties, judging  bv  the  propositions  received. 

But  thev  refuse  to  "cheapen  themselves," 
to  quote  their  own  words. 

An  even  more  drastic  instance  of  this 
occurred  at  Palm  Beach  the  other  week. 
To  see  "The  Island  of  Happiness"  at  its 
one  and  only  presentation  in  the  dining 
room  of  the  Royal  Poinciana,  the  fee  was 
five  dollars. 

The  storv.  such  as  it  was.  concerns  a  poor 
aviator,  who  flies  with  an  heiress  to  an 
island  of  the  Robinson  Crusoe  kind.  She 
realizes  that  it  is  her  money  he  needs  and 
not  her.  and  as  she  believes  in  banks,  the 
villain  is  foiled.  She  escapes,  but  the  vil- 
lain locates  her  to  a  tree  bv  her  screams  be- 
cause of  a  snake  being  in  the  vicinity.  Enter 
now  the  hero,  who  thrashes  the  villain  and 
claims  the  heroine  as  his  own. 


In  the  producing  of  this  photoplay  the 
distinguished  actors  developed  an  extremely 
bad  attack  of  temperament.  They  insisted 
that  the  picture  was  only  to  be  shown  once. 
Imagine,  then,  any  star  complaining  that 
her  public  is  too  big !  Well,  the  director 
had  to  yield,  although  he  aspired  to  a  New 
York  presentation,  so  immediately  the  last 
foot  of  the  fifth  reel  faded  away,  the  pri- 
vate detectives  surrounding  the  operating 
booth  followed  the  operator  to  the  appointed 
place  and  gleefully  watched  the  rolls  of  cel- 
luloid go  up  in  smoke. 

Mr.  J.  Alexander  Leggett,  the  author,  set 
a  pace  which  made  the  actors  keep  on  the 
move  all  the  time.  It  was  melodrama,  with 
no  frillings,  only  the  audience  made  merry 
at  the  expense  of  Mrs.  Gurnee  Munn,  the 
heroine ;  James  R.  Hyde,  the  sport-shirted 
hero,  and  Rober  B.  Mill,  the  deep-dyed 
villain. 

Many  of  the  scenes  were  taken  outside 
White  Hall,  Mrs.  Henry  Flagler's  villa. 
The  two  thousand  spectators  who  were 
"soaked"  five  dollars  had  the  additional  sat- 
isfaction of  knowing  that  they  were  helping 
the  American  Ambulance  in  Paris. 

A  unique  stunt  was  put  over  at  Bar  Har- 
bor last  summer.  Mr.  Ernest  Fabbri  can- 
not be  classified  as  belonging  to  the  Garden 
brand  of  amateur  filmers,  for  he  actually 
"captured"  such  celebrities  as  Paderewski, 
Kreisler  and  Schelling,  all  of  whom  played 
their  well-known  compositions.  The  film  was 
shown  in  Mr.  Fabbri's  private  motion  pic- 
ture theatre,  where  a  unique  entertainment 
was  presented.  Not  only  did  the  spectators 
see  the  artists  playing  on  the  film,  but  also 
heard  them.  How  ?  Well,  the  three  mu- 
sicians played  in  person  behind  the  screen 
the  selfsame  compositions. 

The  society  folk  introduced  in  a  photoplay 
coming  from  a  Pacific  Coast  studio  were 
the  genuine  variety.  The  ballroom,  too,  was 
staged  in  the  exclusive  Hotel  Green,  of 
Pasadena.  I  understand  that  the  director 
approached  the  smart  set  seated  at  the  after- 
noon tea  tables  and  invited  them  to  appear 
in  his  film  just  for  fun.  They  did  so,  and 
at  the  dinner  which  followed  the  amateurs 
complimented  the  director  on  his  patience 
in  rehearsing  them.  It  was  understood, 
however,  that  their  names  were  not  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  cast. 

The  director  of  "The  Crimson  Wing,"  an 
Kssanav  production,  chose  several  homes  of 
Chicago's  "four  hundred"  as  locations,  and 
managed  to  secure  the  consent  of  Harold 
and  Cyrus  McCormick,  Orville  Babcock, 
(Continued  on  page  11) 
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JOHN  EMERSON  IN   PICTURES 

By  BENNIE  ZEIDMAN 


THE  much-abused  phrase,  "Motion  pictures  are  still  in  their 
infancy,"  would  apply  well  to  the  subject  we  are  about  to 
discuss.  It  seems  that  each  day  marks  something  new  in 
film  circles  and  it  appears  as  though  it  were  only  yesterday,  when 
people  laughed  at  the  idea  of  motion  pictures.  Evidently,  they 
were  wrong,  for  the  film  business  today,  as  we  all  know,  ranks 
among  the  highest  profit-paying  industries. 

A  recent  announcement  of  note  was  the  acquisition  of  promi- 
nent speaking  stage  stars  to  almost  every  film  producing  company 
to  star  in  featured  photodramas.     Among  the  selected  legitimate 
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,tage  stars,  of  the  promi- 
nent ones,  judging  from 
results  accomplished,  is 
our  subject  for  this  inter- 
view. 

John  Emerson,  of  t  h  e 
Fine  Arts  Films  studio, 
by  means  of  telephone,  in- 
vited the  writer  (after 
his  identity  had  been  re- 
vealed) to  come  to  his 
hotel  and  have  a  "little 
chat,"  as  he  termed  it. 

That  night  at  seven  found 
said  writer  in  a  choice  Los  An- 
geles hotel  lobby.  As  John 
Emerson  descended  the  hotel 
marble  staircase,  I  presented 
myself  and  profusive  greetings 
followed. 

My  first  impression  of  John 
Emerson,  who,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-three,  was  general  stage 
director  for  the  large  Charles 
Frohman  theatrical  forces,  was 
thus  —  a  wiry,  keen-eyed, 
smooth  shaven,  slim-built  young 
man  of  darkish  complexion, 
with  the  spring  of  health  in  his 
strides. 

We  soon  drifted  to  the  sub- 
ject of  playwriting,  the  writer 
having  in  mind  Emerson's  re- 
cent dramatic  success,  "The 
Conspiracy,"  of  which  he  was 
co-author,  producer  and  fea- 
tured player. 

"Of  course,  it  goes  without 
saying,"  spoke  John  Emerson, 
"one  must  have  a  concrete  idea 
in  order  to  assume  the  work 
of  a  playwright  There  are  a 
number  of  people  who  endeavor 
to  write  plays,  who  are  abso- 
lutely ignorant,  as  to  the  tech- 
nique of  the  drama.  A  play- 
wright must  be  somewhat  of  a 

carpenter.     He  must  construct       ' " 

portion  by  portion,  until  he  has 

complete  adequate  parts  to  comprise  a  perfect  house.  In  my  own 
particular  case,  if  I  have  an  idea  for  a  play,  I  work  it  out  little 
by  little.  Sometimes  for  hours,  again  only  for  brief  periods ;  it 
is  as  the  mood  has  me.  You  cannot  sit  down  and  force  yourself 
to  write  a  play.  Inspiration,  after  you  have  mastered  the  technique 
of  the  drama,  plays  an  important  part  in  successful  play  construc- 
tion. I  have  known  times  while  I  was  working  on  'The  Con- 
spiracy' when  I  would  awaken  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  My 
mind  was  on  the  play — the  proper  thought  had  come  to  me,  and  I 
would  write  into  the  wee  hours  of  the  morning.  Fortunately  for 
my  play,  'The  Conspiracy,'  when  I  read  it  to  Mr.  Frohman,  he 
at  once  accepted  it  for  production.  Usually  an  ambitious  author 
is  compelled  to  wait  sometimes  for  years  to  have  his  play  even 
given  serious  consideration." 

"What  of  your  entrance  into  the  motion  picture  field?    And 
why  did  a  person  of  your  success  on  the  legitimate  stage  forsake 
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appy  i^ays 

By  WILL  H.  GREENFIELD 


Ah,  here  are  the  scenes  of  my  childhood. 

These  picturesque  valleys  and  glades; 
The  mountains,  the  rivers,  the  forests. 

It's  a  land  of  bright  sunshine  and  shades! 
"Twas  here  'mid  the  forest  s  cool  shadows 

With  comrades  as  young  and  as  strong 
I  followed  the  trail  with  the  vigor 

Which  only  to  youth  can  belong. 

And  here  on  the  banks  of  these  rivers — 

That  flow  in  their  beauty  so  free- 
That  still  in  their  grandeur  are  flowing 

Toward  the  great  deep — the  blue  sea — 
I  roamed  when  the  twilight  s  last  gleaming 

Had  faded  and  died  in  the  west; 
When  stars  in  the  heavens  were  beaming 

And  nature  had  sunk  into  rest. 

Here,  too,  in  these  smooth,  glassy  waters. 

With  boughs  o'er  our  heads  hanging  low. 
We  bathed  with  the  freedom  of  nature 

Or  paddled  our  light  birch  canoe. 
These  scenes  all  recall  the  sweet  pleasures. 

The  bright,  happy  days  I  here  passed 
With  friends  who  have  since  crossed  Life's  river. 

Safe  now  from  the  storm's  bitter  blast. 

The  grand  march  of  time  with  its  changes 

Has  wrought  out  for  me  a  new  scene; 
But  1  m  dreaming  again  of  those  old  times 

Presented  to  view  by  the  screen. 
Here,  now,  in  seat  at  the  movies 

I'm  recalling  the  sad,  glad  events 
Of  a  past  that  is  mine  -without  travel, 

Joy  untold  for  the  sum  of  five  cents! 


same  for  the  silent  drama  ?"  I  questioned.  "It  so  happens  that 
your  same  inquiry  has  been  addressed  to  me  by  many  of  my  speak- 
ing stage  friends.  I  will  answer  you  as  I  did  them.  The  possi- 
bilities of  the  screen  and  the  wider  scope  for  one's  talents. 

"Yes,  it  is  quite  true,  the  stage  affords  you  much  opportunity, 
but  there  is  something  magnetic  in  the  word  'pictures' — that  is,  it 
appeals  so  to  me. 

"The  future  of  pictures,  their  rapid  progress — and  comparing 
them  to  the  present  slow  moving  speaking  stage,  it  seems  that  film 
work  is  the  best  bet,"  he  concluded. 

The  ensuing  few  minutes  we  chatted  about  the  weather,  our 
views  of  the  extreme  East  and  West,  and  soon  I  succeeded  in  hav- 
ing John  Emerson  talk  about  himself. 

"I  am  a  native  of  Ohio,  and 
when  a  lad  my  only  ambition 
was  to  enter  the  Episcopalian 
ministry,  but  during  my  college 
course  I  gradually  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  I  had  mistaken 
my  vocation.  During  my  time 
in  college  I  worked  hard  after 
school  hours  to  secure  funds  to 
pay  for  my  tuition  fees.  Be- 
lieve me,  I  was  not  born  with 
the  proverbial  gold  spoon. 

"After  leaving  college,  I  still 
continued  with  my  studies,  but 
the  attractions  of  the  stage 
were  too  much  for  me.  I  se- 
cured a  position  in  a  School  of 
Acting,  where  I  taught  to  the 
pupils  literature  and  other 
branches  of  the  acting  course. 
In  spare  hours,  I  was  conduct- 
ing a  church  choir  and  was 
also  taking  lessons  in  a  music 
school. 

"After  a  year   of 
this,     m  y     ambition 
was  realized.     I  had 
been  cast  with  Tim 
Murphy    in    a    very 
small  speaking  part, 
and   at   the   end   of 
the  third   perform- 
ance I  w  a  s  discharged 
for  incompetency.    That 
was  my  theatrical 
debut,"  he  laughingly  re- 
marked. 

"I  then  decided  that  1 
didn't  know  enough  to 
be  an  actor,"  with  a 
reminiscent  smile,  "so  I 
came  to  New  York  and 
studied  for  three  years 
more.  For  financial  aid, 
I  taught,  staged  amateur 
plays,  and  went  on  as 
'super'  and  'extra  man' 
in  various  New  York 
productions.  By  this  time  I  was  fully  determined  that  I  was  going 
to  be  an  actor.  One  day,  later,  an  opportunity  for  my  initial  New 
York  engagement  presented  itself.  I  was  engaged  to  play  small 
parts  and  act  in  the  capacity  of  stage  manager  for  Bessie  Tyree 
and  Leo  Dietrichstein,  and  for  two  seasons  I  held  that  position 
down. 

"After  I  had  closed  with  Bessie  Tyree  and  Leo  Dietrichstein, 
I  was  with  Mrs.  Fiske  for  two  seasons  as  stage  manager  and  under- 
study for  the  part  of  the  mendacious  old  father,  and  later  in  the 
season  I  played  the  part  during  the  New  York  run  and  else- 
where. 

"Later,  I  was  engaged  as  stage  manager  for  Mme.  Nazimova, 
and  in  a  short  time  I  was  playing  such  parts  as  Ricardi  in  'Com- 
(Continued  on  page  29) 
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How  She  Mingles  With  the  Fans  in  Person 

By  ERNEST  A.  DENCH 


FOR  the  time  being  I  want  you  to  pre- 
tend that  you  are  a  stage  player.    At 
every  performance  you  play  to  the 
audience  and  you  know  by  the  re- 
ception  ycu    receive   whether   or   not   they 
like  your  work. 

Sensible-like,  you  desert  the  footlights 
for  motion  pictures.  You  congratulate 
yourself  upon  having  done  so,  yet  you  seem 
to  miss  something.  That  something  is 
applause. 

It  is  different  in  the  case  of  a  photo- 
player  who  has  had  no  theatrical  experi- 
ence, but  insofar  as  a  motion  picture  artist 
who  has  come  direct  from  one  of  the  two 
sister  professions  is  concerned,  it  is  a  dif- 
ferent matter.  Lillian  Walker,  the  well- 
known  Vitagraph  player,  comes  in  the  lat- 
ter category,  for  although  she  has  been  be- 
fore the  camera  for  several  years,  she  would 
dearly  love  to  have  a  flesh  and  blood  audi- 
ence before  her.  She  knows  that  she  is 
playing  to  a  larger  audience  than  the  most 
popular  stage  player  could  hope  to  reach  in 
a  single  season,  but  she  never  hears  those 
handclaps  which  prove  such  an  incentive. 

It  would  be  most  unkind  to  call  Lillian 
Walker  conceited,  because  she  isn't  any- 
thing of  the  sort.  Suppose  you  were  the 
host  of  a  party  and  not  one  guest  thanked 
you  for  your  efforts.  You  would  feel  rather 
slighted,  would  you  not?  Now  you  can  ap- 
preciate the  position  of  a  photoplay  star  like 
Lillian  Walker. 

However,  she  has  discovered  ways  of 
mingling  with  the  fans  in 
person.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Vitagraph  favorite 
makes  it  her  business  to  at- 
tend a  motion  picture  thea- 
tre in  her  neighborhood 
whenever  they  show  a  photo- 
play in  which  she  appears. 
She  goes  among  the  audi- 
ences unrecognized  and  is  all 
alert  to  catch  the  comments 
of  the  folks  within  hearing 
distance.  The  laughter  or 
sadness,  as  the  case  may  be, 
created,  tells  her  the  pulse 
of  the  audience.  The  ap- 
plause at  the  end  also  helps. 

But   on   one   occasion   she 
discarded  the  game  of  hide- 
and  seek.     You  may  judge 
how   devoted   she  is  to   her 
admirers  when  I  tell  you  that  she  spent  one 
of  her  rare  vacations  in  visiting  photoplay 
theatres  in  Iowa,  Waterloo,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Fort  Dodge  and  Sioux  City. 


For  the  first  time  in  her  experience  there 
were  no  such  blockade  as  footlights  and 
the  stage  door.  Miss  Walker  shook  hands 
with  every  patron  as  he  or  she  left  the 
theatre,  which  went  to  prove  that  absence 
in  the  flesh  makes  the  heart  grow  fondest. 
As  a  souvenir  she  presented  each  admirer 
with  an  autographed  photograph  of  herself. 

Miss  Walker's  turn  was  preceded  by 
several  photoplays  which  featured  her.    She 


LILLIAN  WALKER 

told  about  the  arduous  nature  of  the  mo- 
tion picture  player's  work ;  set  right  such 
mistakes  as  the  late  John  Bunny  being  her 
father  and  Wallie  Van  her  husband. 


The  counterpart  of  the  stage-door  John- 
nie stood  around  the  exit  and  stared  at 
Lillian  Walker  in  a  foolish  fashion,  and 
was  too  entranced  to  speak  a  word.  Lillian 
Walker  has  to  credit  a  feat  which  has  been 
emulated  by  few  other  screen  players.  You 
may  recall  that  the  Vitagraph  Theatre,  in 
New  York  city,  when  it  first  opened,  intro- 
duced an  innovation.  "The  New  Stenog- 
rapher" was  first  produced  by  the  Vitagraph 
Company  in  191 1,  with  Florence  Turner  as 
the  lead.  So  popular  did  the  one  reeler 
prove  that  it  was  revised  in  19 14.  And 
bow  do  you  think?  Lillian  Walker  and 
company  appeared  in  person  on  the  Vita- 
graph Theatre  stage  and  put  over  the  entire 
playlet  in  pantomime. 

It  resembled  film  work  very  closely,  ex- 
cept that  they  enacted  the  production  a 
number  of  times  instead  of  once.  Miss 
Walker  had  become  accustomed  to  a  con- 
stant change  of  parts,  and  she  might  have 
found  it  tiresome  were  it  not  for  the  ap- 
plause which  greeted  her  every  perform- 
ance. 

The  social  side  has  also  brought  Lillian 
Walker  in  contact  with  her  admirers.  Only 
the  other  week  "Dimples"  was  invited  to 
Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  to  act  as  the  city's  guest 
of  honor  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual 
Baby  Parade. 

The  duty  assigned  the  Vitagraph  player 
was  to  present  the  silver  cups  to  the  prize 
winners.  That  dimpled 
smile  of  hers  worked 
overtime  as  one  child 
after  another  walked 
past.  The  spectators 
applauded  her  efforts 
heartily,  and  as  Lillian 
marched  past  when  the 
ceremony  was  over 
many  admirers  threw 
kisses,  which  Miss 
Walker  returned. 

One  successful  con- 
testant was  dressed  up 
a  la  Charlie  Chaplin, 
while  another — a  girl — 
wore  a  brown  silk 
dress  and  a  large  hat, 
which  bore  the  follow- 
ing inscription :  "Lil- 
lian Walker."  Both 
competitors  received 
even  more  affectionate 
treatment,  which  is  going  some,  for  you  fall 
under  the  spell  of  Lillian  Walker's  magnetic 
personality  as  you  shake  her  hand  for  (lie 
first  time. 


Society  Folks  as  Photo-Players 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

Edward  S.  Moore,  James  Ward  Thome, 
Scott  Durand  and  Howard  Shaw,  the 
wealthy  owners  of  the  particular  residences. 
But  this  was  not  all.  The  owners  men- 
tioned, together  with  their  wives  and  fami- 
lies, participated  in  the  production. 

Mr.  Moore,  however,  who  is  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad,  was 
given  a  real  part,  that  of  a  chauffeur,  and 
donned  an  army  uniform  for  the  occasion. 


For  his  ballroom  scene  in  "Ashton  Kirke, 
Investigator,"  a  Pathe  production,  the  di- 
rector gained  Mrs.  George  Gould's  permis- 
sion to  use  her  Fifth  avenue  residence.  It 
must  have  appeared  strange  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  classy  thoroughfare  for  men 
and  women  in  evening  dress,  to  be  escorted 
from  their  automobiles  by  powdered  foot- 
men during  the  noon  hour.  Many  society 
folk  were  present  in  the  ballroom  scene. 

Several  of  the  millionaire  bank  directors 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Trust  Company 
were  recently  roped  in  as  extras ;  that  is, 


they  were  paid  the  usual  five  dollars  per 
day.  It  happened  in  this  way :  One  of  the 
middle  West  producers  decided  to  take  the 
pretentious  interiors  necessary  for  his  fea- 
ture in  a  regular  bank  rather  than  erect 
them  in  the  studio,  so  artificial  lighting  was 
installed  at  the  bank  institution,  eight  hun- 
dred depositors  being  enrolled  in  the  cause 
of  "atmosphere." 

The  directors,  however,  who  worked 
amid  surroundings  worth  millions  of  dol- 
lars, were  paid  the  usual  fee  of  five  dollars 
in  a  unique  manner. 
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THE   RIGHTS    OF   MAN 


By  JULIUS  W.  MASON 
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\It  is  customary  for  a  story  to  have  for  its  conclusion  a  happy  wedding,  and  rare  is  the  romantic  tale  whose  termination  does  not  present  sugges- 
tions of  that  enchanting  phrase,  "and  they  lived  happily  ever  afterwards."  Therefore,  when  the  narrative  is  introduced  with  an  accompaniment  of  Lohen- 
grin's wedding  strain  one  cannot  resist  the  overwhelming  premonition  that  an  unusually  original  fictitious  narrative  is  in  the  making.  The  story  begins  in 
the  following  manner. — Editor.] 
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R.  CAREW  was  an  American  sur- 
geon, whose  presence  in  Central 
Europe  on  this  particular  day  was 
attributed  to  his  humane  desire  to 
assist  the  Austrian  Medical  Corps  in  their 
work  on  the  battlefields,  which  were  damp- 
ened with  the  iifeblood  of  brave  men  who 
had  fallen  in  the  titanic  conflict.  His  strong- 
arm  trembled  and  a  tear  coursed  its  way 
down  the  handsome  face  as  he  reviewed 
in  his  mind  an  afternoon  scene  at  the  field 
hospital.  He  could  not  blot  from  his  mem- 
ory the  picture  of  the  youth,  who  with 
both  legs  shot  away,  had  died  smiling  as  the 
Iron  Cross  was  pinned  to  the  heaving 
breast. 

"The  Prince  desires  to  see  you,  mein 
Herr,"  crisply  commanded  an  officer  at- 
tached to  the  Palace  Guards. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  doctor,  and,  arousing 
himself  from  the  sad  reverie,  he  followed 
the  soldier  to  the  executive  chamber,  where 
Prince  Sigismund  awaited  his  coming. 

"I  have  called  you  on  a  matter  of  vital 
importance,"  began  the  Prince,  who  hesi- 
tated and  apparently  was  laboring  under  a 
terrible  mental  strain. 

Carew  bowed  slightly  and  remained  silent, 
in  anticipation  of  a  more  elucidating  state- 
ment from  the  ruler  of  Graphowitz. 

"Ah-hem,"  he  cleared  his  throat,  and, 
shifting  his  cold  steel  eyes  nervously,  con- 
tinued :  "Dr.  Carew,  you  have  endeared 
yourself  to  my  family  and  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  to  ask  of  you  a  great  favor."  He 
paused  interogatively,  and  the  American 
surgeon  seized  the  opportunity  to  assure  his 
titled  friend  that  his  life  was  at  the  service 
of  the  Prince. 

"Doctor,  I  want  you  to  marry  my  daugh- 
ter!" 

Carew  started  with  unfeigned  astonish- 
ment at  the  strange  request.  The  first 
thought  that  came  to  him  involved  the  belief 
that  the  aged  ruler  was  mentally  unbal- 
anced. 

"Are  you  ill  ?"  exclaimed  Carew  in  alarm. 

"No,  I  am  in  earnest,"  he  assured  the 
surgeon,  and  his  firm  speech  alleviated  the 
doctor's  fears  that  the  Prince  had  sud- 
denly became  insane.  Surely,  thought  he, 
the  Prince  does  not  mean  for  me  to  marry 
the  beautiful  Princess  Lorha. 

"May  I  have  your  answer?"  impatiently 
asked  the  ruler  of  all  Graphowitz,  as  he 
arose  and  stood  rigidly. 

"Your  very  unusual  request,  mein  Herr, 
is  accepted,"  replied  the  American.  "I  can 
assure  you  that  I  have  loved  Princess 
Lorha  since  our  first  meeting  and  although 
I  have  ample  reasons  to  believe  that  my 
love  has  been  returned,  I  never  dared  hope 
that  your  consent  to  the  marriage  would  be 
received." 

He  stopped  suddenly  and  turned  to  gaze 
upon  a. beautiful  woman,  who  was  standing 
at  the  entrance  to  the  chamber. 

"Princess  Lorha,  you  have  heard !"  he 
advanced  to  meet  her. 

"Yes,  and  I  am  happy,"  she  replied,  ac- 
cepting the  proffered  hand. 

"Listen,  my  children,"  began  Sigismund, 


"I  have  devoted  my  life  to  the  study  of 
Socialistic  principles  and  am  a  firm  be- 
liever in  the  'rights  of  man.'  For  years  I 
have  witnessed  injustice  and  tyranny,  and 
the  brutality  of  the  mailed  fist  of  militar- 
ism has  been  bared  before  me.  I  have  lived 
with  the  men  whose  diabolical  intrigues 
have  culminated  into  this  world-wide  strife  ; 
I  have  suffered  in  silence  for  many,  many 
years  until  now.  The  moment  has  arrived 
for  action  and  I  am  going  to  make  men 
free !" 

"A  Socialistic  revolution  will  be  horrible," 
his  daughter  exclaimed,  who,  although  a 
disciple  of  her  father,  dreaded  the  blood- 
shed which  would  accompany  a  war  of  this 
kind. 

"Can  it  be  more  horrible  than  the  pres- 
ent carnage?"  argued  her  father.  "The 
masses  are  being  driven  on  like  sheep  and 
the  bodies  of  a  million  brave  men  have  al- 
ready become  food  for  the  vultures.  If 
they  triumph,  who  reaps  the  benefit  ?  Surely 
not  the  private  in  the  ranks.  In  a  Socialis- 
tic war,  the  men  will  obtain  their  rights  as 
soon  as  victory  is  proclaimed." 

A  gleam  of  determination  settled  on  the 
rugged  features  of  Prince  Sigismund,  and 
the  two  who  stood  in  his  presence  realized 
the  futility  of  further  discussion. 

"Carew,"  he  said,  placing  his  hand  on 
the  shoulder  of  the  one  addressed,  "I  will 
not  live  through  this  war — I  have  a  pre- 
monition that  my  end  is  near — and  I  want 
you  to  take  care  of  my  daughter.  The  cere- 
mony which  will  unite  you  in  the  holy  bonds 
of  matrimony  cannot  be  performed  too  soon. 
The  revolution  will  begin  at  once." 

The  wedding  was  arranged  to  take  place 
two  weeks  later. 

The  booming  of  cannon  and  the  sputter- 
ing of  a  thousand  machine  guns  aroused 
Carew  on  the  morning  of  his  wedding  day. 
The  Socialistic  revolution  had  commenced 
in  frightful  earnestness.  An  enormous 
treasure,  which  had  been  collected  by  Sigis- 
mund encouraged  military  men  of  high  rank 
to  ally  themselves  with  his  army,  and  al- 
though the  battle  front  had  moved  up  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  castle,  the  hordes  of  Sig- 
ismund were  confident  of  ultimate  success. 

Carew  viewed  the  situation  as  he  has- 
tened to  join  the  bridal  party.  His  position 
was  hazardous,  but,  with  the  characteristic 
bravery  of  an  American,  he  relished  the 
predicament  in  which  he  had  placed  himself. 

The  knot  was  tied  in  the  ivy  chapel,  the 
services  being  interrupted  by  the  hissing  of 
falling  shells.  As  soon  as  the  newly-wedded 
couple  received  the  blessings  they  left  the 
church  and  in  unsurpassed  bliss  journeyed 
back  towards  the  castle.  A  thunderous 
noise  startled  Carew  and  the  Princess,  who 
turned  in  time  to  see  a  shell  enter  the  house 
of  worship,  tearing  the  frail  building  into 
pieces. 

"Father  is  in  there !"  shrieked  the  Prin- 
cess, and  with  the  doctor  she  hastened  back 
to  the  wrecked  structure.  The  Prince  was 
seen  staggering  out  of  the  debris,  the  other 
members  who  had  lingered  in  the  chapel 
having  been   instantly  killed.     Assisted  by 


Dr.  Carew,  the  Prince  was  taken  to  a  near- 
by salon.  His  throat  had  been  cut  by  a 
piece  of  shell  and  the  surgeon  quietly  in- 
formed Lorha  that  her  father  could  not  live 
more  than  a  few  minutes. 

"Speak,  father,"  pleaded  the  Princess, 
whose  happiness  had  been  changed  into 
misery. 

The  aged  ruler  moved  his  lips,  but  was 
unable  to  utter  a  sound.  Death  was  im- 
patiently waiting  to  take  him  into  her 
bosom.  Seizing  a  crayon  from  an  adjacent 
table,  Carew  placed  it  between  the  icy  fin- 
gers of  the  dying  Prince.  Summoning  all 
his  strength,  he  wrote  the  word  "Orisval" 
on  the  board  which  was  held  before  him. 
As  he  finished,  a  thick  glaze  shrouded  his 
eyes  and  with  a  short  sigh  he  left  the  world 
behind  him  forever. 

•p        *K        »K        •(*         * 

"These  are  the  plans  to  the  dungeon," 
said  Carew,  holding  up  a  chart  for  the  in- 
spection of  the  Princess. 

Previous  to  his  death,  Sigismund  had 
taken  his  daughter  into  his  confidence  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  had  informed  her  of 
the  plans  to  find  the  hidden  treasure,  and 
before  breathing  his  last  he  had  written  the 
name  of  the  gold-laden  cave,  Orisval. 

"We  must  go  to  the  treasure  chamber 
at  once,"  eagerly  exclaimed  Lorha.  "For 
there  will  be  no  happiness  for  me  until  the 
plans  of  my  dear  father  are  carried  out." 

There  was  little  difficulty  experienced  in 
locating  the  private  subway  parlor  where 
the  treasure  was  kept.  After  gathering  to- 
gether the  gold  coins,  Carew  said :  "Lorha, 
dear,  I  realize  your  position  and  I  heartily 
agree  with  you  that  these  millions  be  given 
to  the  revolutionists.  We  will  go  to  the 
headquarters  at  once." 

The  doctor  and  his  royal  wife  stopped  on 
their  journey  to  the  grove  where  the  horses 
were  ready  for  the  journey  to  the  revolu- 
tionary camp.  A  grewsome  scene  startled 
them.  On  the  ground  at  the  side  of  the 
road  lay  the  body  of  a  dead  spy,  who  in 
dress  and  appearance  greatly  resembled 
Carew. 

"How  horrible,"  shuddered  Lorha,  and 
as  they  turned  away  each  thought  of  the 
dangers  which  were  before  them,  and  real- 
ized that  a  similar  fate  was  likely  to  befall 
them. 

Lorha  passed  on  and  prepared  to  mount 
her  pure  white  steed,  when  His  Royal  High- 
ness, suddenly  appearing,  grasped  the  bridle 
and  sneeringly  said :  "My  pretty  bird,  where 
art  thou  flying?" 

The  ruler  of  the  country  greatly  admired 
the  beautiful  Lorha  and  it  was  this  adora- 
tion that  prompted  him  to  make  his  head- 
quarters in  the  castle.  Lorha  did  not  re- 
turn his  love. 

"Kindly  allow  me  to  depart  in  peace," 
commanded  Lorha,  her  cheeks  flushing 
with  rising  anger. 

"Where  are  you  bound?"  he  asked,  ex- 
hibiting impertinence  and  a  sense  of  knowl- 
edge. 

When  she  made  no-  reply,  he  continued : 
"I  have  searched  the  body  of  your  father 
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and  from  the  evidence  we  secured,  he  is 
proven  a  traitor  and  we  must  hold  you, 
his  daughter,  as  an  accomplice." 

He  made  a  move  to  embrace  the  Prin- 
cess, when  Carew  reached  the  spot.  His 
Royal  Highness  whirled  quickly,  but  a  well- 
directed  blow  from  the  American's  good 
right  arm  sent  him  sprawling  as  Lohra  gal- 
loped off  with  the  gold. 

On  hearing  the  cry  of  Lorha,  Royal 
Guards  rushed  to  the  spot  in  time  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  Dr.  Carew,  who  was  making 
his  escape.  Thinking  that  he  was  the  as- 
sailant of  the  King,  the  soldiers  fired  after 
the  retreating  figures,  and  hastening  on 
they  discovered  the  body  of  the  dead  spy, 
which  so  closely  resembled  Carew. 

"We  have  killed  the  assailant  of  his 
Royal  Highness,"  explained  one  of  the 
guards  as  General  Brunn  and  his  staff  ar- 
rived at  the  scene  of  the  shooting.  The 
sagacious  old  general  picked  up  a  button- 
which  the  surgeon  had  dropped,  and,  com- 
paring it  with  an  entirely  different  kind 
on  the  dead  man's  uniform,  had  his  sus- 
picions aroused. 

The  American  doctor  realized  that  he 
had  flirted  with  Death,  and  as  he  stopped 
to  rest  beside  a  rippling  stream  a  few  miles 
from  the  castle,  he  actually  trembled.  His 
fear  was  not  personal,  but  for  the  safety 
of  his  bride  of  a  few  days.  As  he  rested 
on  the  verdant  bank  of  the  swiftly  moving 
water  his  heart  was  bitter  against  war.  Here 
in  the  quiet  forest  all  nature  was  at  peace 
with  God  and  man.  Birds  were  singing 
merrily  and  thousands  of  insects  crooned 
their  homely  melodies.  Now  and  then  the 
beady  orbs  of  a  cinnamon-tinted  squirrel 
would  be  fastened  on  the  intruder,  for  such 
did  Carew  regard  himself.  As  he  turned 
to  view  a  croaking  frog  which  was  basking 
on  a  rock  in  mid-stream  his  eyes  uncon- 
sciously wandered  to  the  yonder  bank, 
where  two  turtle  doves  were  cooing  in  a  sen- 
timental manner.  On  the  velvety  carpet 
which  covered  the  forest  floor  rabbits  and 
other  small  game  gamboled  and  frolicked 
care  free  and  happy. 

"Why  does  Man,  the  superior  of  these 
creatures,  lust  for  blood  and  tear  each 
other's  hearts  out?"  he  thought  aloud.  "If 
the  kings  and  army  officers  who  crave  for 
war  would  heed  the  sermon  which  these 
humble  creatures  of  God  teach  us,  the  uni- 
verse would  be  at  peace  and  friendship 
would  rule  over  the  domains  which  are  now 
being  ruined  by  the  greedy  hordes  of  blood- 
crazed  humanity." 

His  soliloquy  was  perfectly  correct,  but 
the  faint  homing  on  the  distant  battlefield 
brought  him  back  to  the  present.  Remov- 
ing his  false  beard  and  changing  his  ap- 
pearance as  far  as  possible,  he  boldly  re- 
turned to  the  scene  of  the  fight. 

Arriving  at  the  outer  lines,  he  showed 
his  American  passport,  and  was  taken  to 
General  Brunn,  and  treated  royally  by  the 
staff.  In  the  castle  he  was  instructed  to 
assist  in  bringing  to  consciousness  his  Royal 
Highness,  whom  he  knocked  down  earlier  in 
the  day.  A  card  case  lay  beside  the  bed, 
and,  more  for  curiosity  than  anything  else, 
Carew  turned  to  the  window  to  examine 
(he  contents.  He  gave  a  cry  of  astonish- 
ment as  he  beheld  a  photograph  of  his  wife. 
As  he  gazed  into  the  attractive  face,  he 
was  stupefied  with  a  fear  for  her  safety. 

"Oh,  Lorha,  where  are  you?"  he  asked 
himself.  "If  those  big  brown  eyes  would 
only  twinkle  to  me  tidings  of  your  safety, 
and  those  lips  move  once  again  in " 


A  footstep  caused  him  to  turn  suddenly. 
He  faced  the  King,  who  had  regained  his 
senses. 

"What  are  you  doing  with  that  picture?" 
angrily  demanded  his  Royal  Highness, 
snatching  the  photo  grom  Carew,  at  the 
same  time  giving  a  near-by  guard  orders  to 
arrest  the  American  surgeon  at  once. 

Princess  Lorha  rode  on  with  the  gold. 
On  her  milk-white  horse,  which  she  had 
named  "Peace,"  she  beheld  scenes  that  were 
harrowing  beyond  the  descriptive  ability  of 
modern  novelists.  Her  journey  took  her 
over  the  fields  where  some  of  the  bloodiest 
battles  of  the  present  crisis  have  been 
waged.  Strewn  here  and  there  were  the 
half-decayed  corpses  of  brave  warriors, 
who  had  offered  themselves  as  living  sac- 
rifices to  the  God  of  War.  Here  a  father 
had  claspel  his  armless  son  as  they  passed 
into  eternity,  there  a  gray-haired  veteran 
had  died  while  attempting  to  drag  a 
wounded  comrade  to  safety ;  back  yonder 
a  handsome  youth  had  fallen  with  the  col- 
ors of  his  country.  Everywhere,  the  dead 
were  piled  in  countless  number.  Farther 
on  Lorha  was  sickened  by  the  odors  of 
human  flesh  rottening  in  the  sun  and 
and  blown  into  pieces  by  the  wind.  Here 
and  there  men  were  hurling  bodies  and 
parts  of  bodies  pell-mell  into  shallow  holes, 
which  were  hastily  dug ;  but  the  force  was 
inadequate,  and  as  the  noble  horse  sunk 
his  hoofs  in  the  soft  body  of  a  grenadier  (it 
was  impossible  to  avoid  them)  he  snorted 
contemptuously,  as  if  to  show  his  hatred 
for  the  war  lords  who  had  slain  so  many 
innocent  men. 

War's  desolation  was  transparent  on 
every  side.  And  yet,  while  these  millions 
of  men  and  horses  had  been  butchered  on 
the  wrecked  plains,  Lorha's  heart  was  not 
moved  to  its  greatest  depth,  until  she  beheld 
a  scene  near  the  end  of  her  journey.  Along 
the  road  to  Heidel  Inn  a  young  woman, 
with  an  infant  in  her  arms,  was  kneeling 
under  a  crucifix.  Lorha  drew  her  horse 
up  and  gazed  into  the  sorrow-stricken  face 
that  was  half-praying,  half-cursing. 

"My  husband,  my  husband !"  she  wailed, 
piteously.  "The  brutes  have  killed  him. 
Oh,  Jesus,  is  there  no  justice  on  earth?" 

"He  will  probably  return  soon,"  said 
Lorha  in  an  attempt  to  soothe  the  half-de- 
mented mother. 

"No,  they  have  killed  him,"  she  sobbed 
loudly,  "and  he  died  for  me." 

Lorha  gathered  the  story  from  the  heart- 
broken mother.  Her  husband  had  joined  his 
regiment  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  A 
short  time  later  a  baby  was  born  and,  de- 
sirous of  seeing  the  child,  he  broke  through 
the  enemy's  lines  and  journeyed  to  his  old 
home  at  night.  While  there  a  young  officer 
came  in  and  the  husband  sought  safety  in 
another  room. 

The  officer  taunted  the  beautiful  woman 
and  then  insulted  her.  The  husband  came 
out  and  in  the  heat  of  anger  killed  the  brute 
while  defending  the  honor  of  his  wife.  He- 
fore  he  could  escape  a  bullet  from  an  alert 
sentry  pierced  his  heart.  Now  the  widow 
and  iier  babe  had  been  driven  from  their 
home  in  the  village.  They  had  sought 
refuge  under  the  Cross. 

"War  is  not  hell."  Lorha  said  as  she  rode 
on  to  the  camp,  "hut  the  sufferings  of  the 
women  who  stay  at  home  and  pray  for  the 
sons  and  husbands  that  they  have  given  to 
appease  the  cannon  is  the  experience  of  hell 
many  times  over !" 


She  thought  of  the  thousands  of  cottages 
that  had  been  the  dwelling  places  of  gay-? 
hearted  families  before  the  call  to  arms 
was  made.  It  hurt  her  to  think  of  these 
same  homes  as  they  now  appeared.  The 
tender-hearted  girl  was  glad  that  her  ter- 
rible ride  was  coming  to  an  end,  for  the 
grewsome  sights  of  the  trip  had  filled  her 
heart  to  the  bursting  point  with  grief. 

"Here  is  the  treasure  that  my  father  had 
saved  for  the  cause,"  said  the  Princess  as 
she  finished  relating  her  escapades,  and 
passing  the  box  to  the  leader  of  the  Revo- 
lutionists, continued :  "Use  it  for  the  rights 
of  man — and  may  God  bless  our  princi- 
ples." 

"Brave  daughter  of  a  brave  man,"  re- 
plied the  leader.  "You  have  proven  yourself 
a  heroine.  The  money  will  be  used  to  carry 
out  the  plans  of  our  beloved  Prince  Sigis- 
mund." 

As  she  made  preparations  to  depart,  word 
was  received  that  a  troop  of  cavalry  had 
been  dispatched  after  her. 

"These  men  have  been  sent  to  escort  me," 
she  hastened  to  quiet  the  fears  of  the  Revo- 
lutionists. "I  will  ride  back  to  my  husband 
at  once." 

The  troop  halted  her  near  the  castle,  and, 
after  taking  her  into  custody,  she  was  con- 
fronted by  General  Brunn,  who  demanded 
the  name  of  the  assailant  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness. 

"I  will  never  give  you  the  desired  infor- 
mation, General,"  she  said  calmly,  as  Brunn 
threatened  her  with  the  death  penalty. 

"Pull  her  off  the  horse,"  he  commanded, 
lifting  his  clinking  sword ;  "Form  the  firing 
squad."  And  before  Lohra  realized  her 
peril  she  was  facing  a  row  of  glistening 
muskets. 

"One  more  opportunity  will  be  extended 
you,"  bellowed  the  half-crazed  general. 
"Who  was  the  assailant  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness ?" 

With  a  look  of  peace  on  her  beautiful 
face,  Lohra  moved  her  bloodless  lips  calmly 
and  said:  "I  will  never  tell — so  help  me 
God." 

"Ready !"  shouted  the  commander  as  the 
squad  stood  at  attention. 

"Aim !"  he  shouted,  and  a  dozen  shining 
muskets  were  raised  with  clock-like  pre- 
cision. 

"Stop  this  nonsense  at  once !"  The 
speaker  was  his  Royal  Highness,' who,  hav- 
ing witnessed  the  proceedings  from  his 
window  in  the  castle,  came  down  and  took 
Lohra  away  from  the  soldiers.  When  they 
arrived  in  the  house  the  man  attempted  to 
make  love  to  the  beautiful  Princess.  Al- 
though weak  and  discouraged,  she  resisted 
his  attempts,  and  sent  a  note  to  Carew  by 
a  trusted  servant,  telling  the  doctor  to  make 
his  escape  immediately,  if  possible,  and  go 
to  the  American  Embassy,  where  she  would 
endeavor  to  meet  him  as  soon  as  she  could 
evade  her  captors. 

"American  dog,  you  have  no  right  to 
love  Princess  Lorha,"  leered  his  Royal 
Highness  as  Carew  stood  before  him;  "she 
is  mine — do  you  understand — MINE." 

Carew  appeared   frightened  and  craftily 
backed    away    from    the   guards    who   were 
standing    as    straight    and     still    as    marble 
statues.      The    American    met   the   gaze   of' 
the  cowardly  potentate,  and  in  a  brief  ba/ 
tie  of   will  power,  his  Royal  Highness  \J 
easily    shifted   his   eyes    downward.     (Jv 
as   a   flash,   Carew  grasped   the  loadec1^ 
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volver  which  had  been  laid  on  the  table, 
presumably  for  the  purpose  of  taunting  the 
prisoner. 

"Keep  still,  every  one  of  you  cowards," 
whispered  the  surgeon  as  he  covered  them 
with  the  weapon.  Backing  out  the  door,  he 
ran  out  of  the  castle,  and  though  a  gen- 
eral alarm  was  raised,  he  managed  to  evade 
the  guards  amid  a  shower  of  bullets.  Carew 
was  slightly  wounded,  but  managed  to  climb 
into  the  cave  of  Orisval.  Coming  out  on 
another  side,  the  doctor,  with  the  aid  of  a 
rope,  dropped  down  the  sides  of  a  preci- 
pice that  bordered  the  cave,  and  made  his 
way  towards  the  American  Embassy. 

Lohra  was  followed  by  his  Royal  High- 
ness as  she  rushed  to  another  part  of  the 
castle. 

"Leave  me,  you  scoundrel,"  she  cried. 

"Princess  Lohra,  I  love  you,"  he  began 
as  he  drew  nearer  to  the  shrinking  girl, 
"and  I  am  going  to  marry  you.  You  are 
powerless  to  resist  and  it  would  be  well  if 
you  would  resign  yourself  to  this  fact.  You 
will  learn  to  love  me  and  forget  all  about 
that  American  fool." 

He  paused,  and  then,  crossing  the  room, 
placed  his  hands  on  a  revolving  atlas. 
"With  you  I  will  conquer  the  world — come, 
be  my  queen,  and  rule  over  these  domains." 

He  moved  his  palms  over  the  glossy  sur- 
face of  the  globe  and  Lohra,  with  clenched 
fist,  made  reply:  "You  bloodthirsty  wretch 
with  heart  of  stone,  I  would  rather  die  than 
have  you  even  as  much  as  lay  a  hand  upon 
me !" 

Like  a  snarling  animal  he  advanced  to- 
ward the  helpless  girl.  With  blood-shot 
eyes,   foaming  lips  and  a  heart  filled  with 


lust,  he  threw  his  arms  around  the  beauti- 
ful Princess. 

"Ha,  my  fair  one,"  he  hoarsely  chuckled, 
as  the  veins  in  his  neck  expanded  with  the 
rise  of  his  passionate  anger,  "I  am  going 
to " 

But  he  reckoned  without  the-  hand  of 
God,  for  sudenly  he  grew  numb,  and  after 
releasing  his  hold  on  Lohra,  he  staggered 
like  a  drunken  man,  and  then  fell  to  the 
floor  in  a  limp  heap.  Epilepsy,  a  disease 
to  which  he  was  subject,  had  snuffed  out 
his  life  at  a  most  opportune  moment.  After 
casting  a  fleeting  look  at  the  prostrate  body 
of  his  Royal  Highness,  the  Princess  escaped 
through  a  window.  Reaching  the  outposts 
safely,  she  was  at  loss  to  determine  the 
direction  of  the  American  Embassy,  when 
the  engine  of  an  aeroplane  whirled  in  the 
thicket  beyond  the  lines. 

"Is  it  friend  or  foe?"  was  the  question 
which  Lohra  pondered  over.  She  finally 
decided  to  risk  the  chances  of  recapture  and 
present  herself  at  the  machine. 

"Princess  Lohra !"  exclaimed  the  aviator, 
"and  your  father,  where  is  he?" 

"First  may  I  ask  you  to  disclose  your 
identity,"  she  asked,  fearing  the  worst. 

"I  am  for  the  Revolutionists,"  he  ex- 
claimed. "I  was  sent  this  morning  to  warn 
your  father,  our  beloved  Prince  Sigismund, 
of  the  impending  danger,  but  I  met  with  a 
mishap  and  I  have  just  managed  to  repair 
the  engine." 

Briefly  Lorha  narrated  the  incidents,  men- 
tioning her  father's  death  and  subsequent 
happenings. 

"And  now  I  am  on  my  way  to  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy,"  she  concluded. 


"If  you  care  to  travel  via  the  sky  route, 
we  will  soon  be  there,"  invited  the  aviator. 

The  brave  girl  accepted  the  offer  and. 
after  a  hurried  flight,  Lohra  was  welcomed 
at  the  Embassy,  where  she  once  more  re- 
lated her  thrilling  experiences. 

"No,  your  husband  has  not  arrived,"  was 
the  answer  to  her  first  question. 

Hardly  had  she  been  given  this  diseheart- 
ening  information  when  an  attache  came  in 
with  the  intelligence  that  Doctor  Carew,  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  service,  was  down- 
stairs. 

The  happy  Princess  was  persuaded  to 
allow  the  hostess  to  prepare  a  surprise  for 
the  doctor.  After  the  Minister's  wife 
greeted  the  hero,  she  escorted  him  into  an- 
other room,  where,  to  his  amazement  and 
unbounded  delight,  he  came  face  to  face 
with  his  wife. 

In  each  others'  arms  they  related  the 
happenings  of  the  day  and  united  with  the 
feeling  that  "all  it  well  that  ends  well." 

Gazing  up  into  her  lover's  face,  the  new 
Mrs.  Carew  exclaimed  with  radiant  counte- 
nance :  "We  will  leave  this  strife-ridden 
country  at  once  and  go  to  the  land  of  the 
free,  dear  America.  Today  we  have  found 
our  first  happiness  under  the  protection  of 
the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Let  us  go  to  that 
glorious  land  where  liberty  is  a  universal 
privilege  and  there  find  future  happiness." 

His  nodded  assent  was  sealed  with  a  fer- 
vent kiss.  Just  then  the  Ambassador's  wife 
came  through  the  tapestried  entrance,  but. 
suddenly  remembering  she  had  forgotten 
something,  she  made  a  hasty  exit  without 
disturbing  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carew,  of  the 
U.  S.  A. 


A  Limousine  Turned  to  Novel  Use 


Bessie  loves  the  great 


recreations 
swimming 


MANY  wise  old  saws  have  been  found  fallacious  in  the  light 
of  twentieth  century  science. 
Not  so  "Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention ;"  that 
still  holds  good. 

To  prove  it,  see  how  Bessie  Eyton,  Selig  star,  became  a  real 
inventor  when  necessity  pushed  her  hard, 
outdoors.  Her  favorite 
are  tennis, 
horseback 
riding,  anything,  in  fact, 
that  keeps  her  in  Na- 
ture's garden. 

Very  good  and  com- 
mendable, but  what  has 
that  to  do  with  necessity 
and  inventions?  Oh,  but 
that's  another  story ! 
You  see,  popular  and 
high-priced  stars  cannot 
always  be  hunting 
amusement,  they  must 
likewise  hunt  locations, 
or  rather  they  must  hie 
them  to  locations  that 
have  been  hunted  for 
them.  Motor  cars  are 
the  accepted  means  of 
locomotion,  for  hasn't 
every  star  in  the  shadow 
firmament  at  least  one 
of  the  gasoline  carriages?  Time  is  often  a  big  factor.  A  special 
effect  must  be  caught  at  a  particular  minute.  And  that  is  where 
Miss  Bessie's  active  young  brain  came  into  play. 

Why  waste  perfectly  good  time  making  up  in  a  stuffy  studio 
dressing  room  if  it  only  could  be  done  while  going  to  work? 
But  how? 

A  few  minutes'  hard  thinking,  a  little  calculation  on  paper,  a 
telephone  conversation,  and  "Eureka !"     The  inspiration  had  come, 


Eyton 


had  been  found  feasible,  and  the  contract  let  to  turn  the  limousine 
of  the  big  touring  car  into  a  really,  truly  dressing  room. 

Every  inch  of  space  had  to  be  taken  count  of  in  the  scheme. 
Behold  the  finished  product !  Big  mirrors,  line  the  walls  of  the 
car.  Curtains  dainty  and  yet  impenetrable  to  prying  eyes,  are 
hung  at  all  the  windows.     A  dressing  table  so  arranged  that  it 

hangs  down  when  not  in 
use  is  one  of  the  import- 
ant factors.  Every  pot 
of  paint  and  powder, 
every  stick  of  eyebrow 
darkener,  every  piece  of 
beauty  spot  fixer  has  its 
own  snug  little  cubby 
hole. 

Of  course  the  lunch- 
eon kit  and  the  little 
trunk  for  changes  of 
costume  are  not  forgot- 
ten. But  most  marvel- 
ous of  all,  real  hot  water 
can  be  had  in  a  jiffy  by 
simply  attaching  a  pipe 
to  the  exhaust  and  start- 
ing the  engine. 

To  say  that  Bessie 
revels  in  her  new-found 
comfort  is  putting  it 
mildly.  Now  she  can 
make  use  of  every  one 
of  her  precious  minutes  to  the  best  advantage.  Now  she  can  start 
from  the  Los  Angeles  studio  in  her  own  proper  person,  becoming 
what  the  scenario  demands  by  the  time  the  high  cliff,  the  winding 
river,  the  rushing  ocean  or  the  wilds  of  the  jungle  are  reached. 

The  scene  caught  by  the  clicking  camera,  again  the  privacy  of 
the  car,  again  the  dressing  room  comes  into  use,  and  presto!  our 
heroine  is  once  more  the  real  Bessie  Eyton,  ready  when  the  jour- 
ney's end  is  reached  for  whatever  is  to  happen  next. 


Auto   Dressing   Room 


Padtiji  alhii\ktf itlyMelet  Merseimu 

By  H.H.VaivLoai\ 
I 


T  all  happened  before  break- 
fast. 

The  milkman  was  making 
his  calls  and  the  policeman 
was  just  recovering  from  his  last 
"snooze,"   with  that  shiny  early 
morning  look,  as  I  hur- 
ried   down    the    Forty- 
second     stree     trail     to 
Tenth  avenue.     And,  as 
I    scuffled   along,    taking 


she 
just 


in  the  scenes  about  me,  I  was  more  im- 
pressed than  ever  with  the  miserable  way 
in  which  the  world  gets  up.  If  the  derelict- 
can  get  through  that  stretch  between  five 
and  eight  in  the  morning  without  "ending -it 
all,"  he  ought  to  be  able  to  creep  through  the  nether 
regions  without  an  asbestos  suit  and  not  get  a  bit 
scorched. 

Just  what   possessed  a   perfectly  poised   maiden, 
with  a  name  as  big  as  Violet  Mersereau's  to  invite  me 
to  interview  her  at   such  an  unreasonable  hour  was 
more  than  my  fertile  mind  could  fathom.     I  admit  I 
was  at  a  loss  whether  to  accept  it  as  a  compliment  or 
a   curse.     If   it   was   a  compliment,    I   most   certainly 
didn't  feel  flattered;  if  it  was  a  curse,  what  had  I  done  to 
deserve  it.     However,  the  farther  I  journeyed  down  West 
Forty-second  street  the  more  thankful  I  became  to  Violet, 
for  it  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  the  sun 
rise,  and  I  discovered  that  it  rises,  quite  con- 
trary to  my  former  beliefs,  in  the  east. 
Arriving  at  the   foot  of  the  street 
Jj^j~>       r^-       covered  the  Weehawken  Ferry  lazily  creeping 

into  her  slip,  and  from  the  speed 
was  making  I  concluded  she  was 
about  half  asleep. 

While  waiting  for  the  boat  to  reach 
the    American    side    of    the    Hudson   I 
studied  the  sky-line  of  the  dull  gray  city 
behind  me.     New   York  is  just  about 
as  attractive  at  sunrise  as  an  old  maid  before 
she  has  taken  her  hair  out  of  curl  papers.     It 
is  nothing  but  an  unbroken  line  of  ash  cans, 
ill-smelling     streets,     drowsy    policemen     and 
noisy  ferryboats. 

After  a  trip  on  the  ferryboat  and  a  long 
ride  on  the  trolley — on  both  of  which  I  fell 
asleep — I  finally  arrived  at  the  Universal 
studios.  It  is  situated  practically  nowhere, 
but  the  people  who  happen  to  live  in  that  vicin- 
ity call  it  West  Fort  Lee.  To  avoid  further 
confusion  I  must  explain  that  this  place  is 
pronounced  in  various  ways,  according  to  the 
individual  pronouncing  it.  The  inhabitants 
refer  to  it  as  Fort  Lee,  and  the  children 
call  it  Fort  Lee. 

However,    T    arrived    there.     Violet 
had  been  there  for  some  time,  according 
(o   a   semi-conscious   individual    who   ap- 
peared  to  he   talking   in   his   sleep 
was   stationed    just  inside  the  office,  an< 


I'll  bet  a  stick  of  licorice  against  a  slide  backward  down  the  Grand 
Canyon  in  front  of  the  El  Tovar,  that  if  a  burglar  had  slipped  a 
pistol  under  his  nose  and  told  him  to  throw  up  his  hands,  he  would 
have  ordered  him  to  go  ahead  and  shoot,  rather  than  be  put  to  the 
exertion. 

I  found  Violet's  dressing-room,  after  a  little  expedition  in 
which  I  acted  as  my  own  guide,  sight-seer  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  I  stopped  before  a  gray-paneled  door  and  knocked  three 
times.  My  noise  brought  a  well-developed,  golden-haired  little 
lady,  who  looked  for  all  the  world  like  a  little  wood  nymph  who 
had  escaped  from  a  nearby  forest  and  was  evading  capture.  She 
had  a  couple  of  big  blue  eyes,  full  of  pep.  which  smiled  out  at  me. 
"What  d'ye  think  this  is,  a  gambling  house?"  she  inquired. 
"No,  it's  too  quiet  for  that,"  I  replied. 

"Well,  then,  what's  the  idea  of  three  strikes?     Think  you're 
being  called  by  the  umpire?"  she  continued. 

"If  you  hadn't  answered  I  suppose  you'd  been  out,"  I  retorted. 
"Don't,"  she  pleaded ;  "I  haven't  had  my  breakfast  yet." 
"The  only  food  I've  seen  thus  far  today  was  a  sandwich  en- 
closed in  the  hand  of  a  porter  on  the  ferryboat,"  I  replied. 

"Is  that  so?"  she  said  sympathetically.     "Tell  me  the  story  of 
your  downfall.     How  did  you  get  like  this?" 

"Oh,  it's  the  same  old  story :  a  woman  is  responsible  for  it  all," 
I  began.     "You  see  I  received  an  assignment  to  come  over  here 
and  get  a  good  story  from  you  before  you  left  town.     I  learned 
last  night  that  you  are  leaving  early  this  morning  for  some  out-of- 
the-way  place  to  take  some  scenes  for  'Autumn.'     I  am  a  delica- 
tessen fiend,   and  as   everything  was  all  closed  when   I 
started  I  had  to  come  over  without  my  breakfast.    Believe 
me,  I'm  just  about  as  empty  as  the  boat  I  crossed  in — 
and  I  was  the  only  passenger  on  that." 

"Well,  you  poor,  dear  man,"  she  laughed.  "I'm  in 
terrible  straits  myself.  I  came  over  here  food-busted 
before  the  day  broke.  I'm  packing  my  trunk.  All  I 
can  offer  you  is  to  help  me  pack  it." 

With  these  words  she  beckoned  to  me  to  follow  her 
into   the   dressing-room.     I    followed.     There,    in 
the  middle  of  the  floor,  was  a  huge  trunk.     In 
fact,  it  increased  in  size  as  I  looked  at  it.     The 
trays  were  out,  and  each  one  was  scattered  in  vari- 
ous places  about  the  room,  and  all  were  empty. 
The  trunk  had  just  a  few  things  in  it.    Everything 
in  the  room  had  the  appearance  of  moving.     Hats 
were    piled    up    in    a    corner    and    dresses    were 
mounted  high  on  the  table,  which  ran  the  length 
of  the  room.     The  place  resembled  a  defunct  con- 
cern after  the  receivers  had  taken  inventory. 
And  I  was  to  help  her  pack ! 
As  soon  as  she  entered  she  began  at  once  to 
rifle  the  wardrobe.     More  gowns,  dresses, 
costumes,  shoes  and  hats  came  flying  out 
of  that  place  than  I  had  seen  since  my 
sojourn    on    earth.     I    discovered    in    two 
minutes    the   real    reason    for   department 
stores.     "How    long    do    you    expect    to 
be  gone?"  I  asked,  as  I  dodged 
{Continued  on  page  29) 
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MADAME  NAZIMOVA  VISITS  GRIFFITH 

Left  to   Right— MADAME   NAZIMOVA,  WILFRED   LUCAS,   RALPH    LEWIS,   D.  W.  GRIFFITH 


This  is  Anita  King,  the  Lashy  film  star  -who  achieved  national  motor  reputation  last  fall  by  being  the  first 
person,  man  or  woman,  to  drive  across  the  country  alone.  She  made  the  trip  as  the  Paramount  Girl  using 
a  Kissel  Kar.  The  seene  depicted  here  was  taken  a  moment  after  Miss  King  in  her  automobile  had  landed 
on  a  pile  of  brush-wood  after  a  leap  of  seventy-two  feet  from  a  broken  bridge.  This  scene  is  one  of  the 
thrills  in  a  picture  entitled  "  The  Race,     -which  is  based  on  Miss  King  s  transcontinental  tour. 
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WINE,  WOMEN  AND  SONG 


By  MILDRED  RAINIER 


11 1 1  .i  I- ■ 


THE  western  heavens  were  aglow 
with  the  lustre  of  an  autumn  sun- 
set. The  October  skies  with  fiery 
red  streaks  intermingled  with  a 
colorless  gray,  carried  the  appearance  of 
having  been  daubed  by  a  paint  brush  in  the 
hands  of  a  Divine  Being;  carelessly  though 
with  a  majestic  splendor  the  scene  was 
beautiful  beyond  the  imagination  of  human 
art  and  talent.  The  crisp  breezes  stirred  the 
barren  trees  and  vibrated  against  a  chug- 
ging roadster  which  swept  into  view  along 
the  highway  beyond  the  gloomy  buildings 
of  the  Rand  County  Almshouse. 

As  the  car  came  to  a  halt,  a  handsome 
young  man  stepped  out.  The  carriage  and 
demeanor  of  Allan  Ross  betrayed  his  pro- 
fessional calling  and  the  satchel  verified 
one's  supposition  that  the  county  doctor 
was  entering  the  institution  for  the  poor 
late  that  afternoon. 

"How  are  you  today?"  greeted  Dr.  Ross 
as  he  met  the  superintedent  in  the  hall- 
way. 

"I  am  fine,  my  boy,"  was  the  fatherly 
response  that  the  elderly  official  showered 
upon  the  youthful  medical  man,  "but  I 
have  been  feeling  sad  over  the  story  that 
Jack  Dobbs,  in  Room  414,  just  told  me. 
I  believe  that  the  old  boy  is  about  through. 
He  had  a  bad  turn  today  and  I  wish  you 
would  see  him  before  you  visit  the  other 
ward." 

The  handsome  doctor's  countenance 
was  shrouded  with  a  frown.  "Well,  I  guess 
he  will  die  regardless  of  any  treatment  we 
can  give  him." 

"I  know  your  thoughts,  Allan,"  the 
shrewd  official  sagely  replied ;  "you  do 
not  care  to  mingle  with  a  dying  pauper, 
but  I  advise  you  to  see  him  at  once." 

Rather  than  incur  the  displeasure  of  the 
head  of  the  Rand  Almshouse,  Ross  made 
his  way  to  the  barren  room  on  the  fourth 
floor  of  the  musty  building. 

An  offensive  disinfectant  odor  was  waft- 
ed through  the  corridors,  and  Allan,  newly 
appointed,  sniffed  contemptuously.  Open- 
ing the  door  of  Room  414,  he  gazed  upon 
the  wreck  of  humanity  which  had  been  the 
topic  of  conversation  between  the  two  men 
as  previously  recorded. 

"Good  afternoon,  Jack,"  greeted  Allan, 
assuming  the  artificial  cordiality  of  his  pro- 
fession. 

"I  feel  better  tonight  than  I  ever  did," 
he  gasped,  and  his  bloodless  lips  continued, 
"because  I  am  nearing  the  end  of  suffering 
and   misery." 

A  glance  at  the  glassy  eyes,  sunken  in 
the  bony  face,  a  touch  of  the  faltering 
pulse  and  Ross  knew  that  the  aged  derelict 
was  shortly  to  pass  away.  As  he  looked 
at  the  old  man  a  feeling  of  curiosity  over- 
whelmed him.  He  remembered  that  the 
superintendent  had  spoken  of  a  story  from 
Jack  Dobbs. 

"Dobbs,  you  have  seen  better  days  than 
this?"  ventured  the  young  physician. 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  and  shifting  his  po- 
sition so  that  his  face  was  touched  by  the 
fading  light  of  day  he  repeated,  "yes  I 
have   seen  better  days." 

The  old  man  was  dying.  The  withered 
fingers  trembled  and  his  breath  came  with 


short,  rapid  gasps.  The  pallor  on  the  un- 
kempt face  and  the  long,  hoary  hair  blend- 
ed to  make  a  ghostly  figure. 

"Tell  me  your  story,"  requested  the  doc- 
tor, as  he  temporarily  revived  his  patient 
with  an  administration  of  drugs. 

"It  is  a  long  story — and  a  sad  one,"  he 
began,  "but  time  is  nothing  to  me  now. 
Within  a  short  time  I  will  be  nailed  in  a 
pine  box  and  buried  beyond  the  hills  in  a 
nameless  grave.  A  little  speck  of  a  yel- 
low mound  will  be  my  monument  for  a 
while,  but  with  the  coming  of  spring,  green 
grass  will  hide  the  graves  and  only  the 
cattle  will  come  near  the  spot  where  Jack 
Dobbs'  remains  are  turning  to  dust."  He 
paused,  and  seeing  the  look  of  interest  on 
the  doctor's  face,  began  his  life's  story. 

"Before  I  had  reached  my  twenty-fifth 
birthday  my  uncle  died  leaving  me  a  for- 
tune in  gold  and  real  estate.  I  began  to 
gamble  and  dissipate  and  with  a  few  years 
I  had  squandered  all  but  $75,000  of  the  in- 
heritance. One  morning  I  awoke  to  the 
terrible  realization  that  unless  I  immediate- 
ly reformed  I  would  be  penniless.  I  re- 
solved to  refrain  from  the  temptation  of 
wine,  women  and  song.  I  decided  to  se- 
cure employment  and  settle  down.  I  broke 
off  from  the  old  associates,  and  for  six 
months  I  was  happy.  It  was  the  only  peri- 
od in  my  life  when  I  was  really  happy.  I 
tasted  the  sweetness  of  an  honest  life  of 
work.  Then  I  met  the  girl.  She  was  a 
pretty  thing  with  untold  charms,  and  be- 
fore I  knew  it  I  had  become  infatuated. 
I  had  labored  into  the  presumption  that 
her  sincerity  was  unquestionable,  so  I  did 
not  doubt  her  until  one  of  my  former 
associates  informed  me  that  her  intentions 
were  to  marry  me  for  my  money.  Although 
I  had  but  $75,000,  rumor  had  my  princi- 
pal above  a  million.  I  went  to  her,  and 
after  listening-  to  her  confession  of  love, 
informed  her  that  I  was  a  poor  man  and 
had  nothing  to  offer  her  but  my  true  love. 
It  was  a  supreme  test — and  she  failed ! 
Growing  cold  as  a  glacier  she  shortly  dis- 
carded me  and  turned  her  attention  toward 
more  lucrative  pastures." 

Overcome  with  mental  anquish  the  pau- 
per was  unable  to  speak  for  several  sec- 
onds. Allan  waited  helpless  to  relieve  the 
pain  brought  on  by  reveries  of  the  terri- 
ble past. 

"After  the  truth  dawned  upon  me  I  was 
determined  to  make  her  rue  the  day  that 
she  had  broken  my  heart.  I  resolved  to 
win  a  million  and  gloat  over  her  disappoint- 
ment. To  obtain  such  a  large  amount,  I 
must  return  to  the  gambling  tables.  This 
1  did  and  at  first  met  with  intoxicating  suc- 
cess. I  had  friends  by  the  score  and  life 
was  one  continuous  riot  of  gaiety  and  joy, 
But  as  sure  as  tomorrow  follows  in  the 
wake  of  today,  those  who  gamble  eventual- 
ly lose  out.  The  proprietor  of  the  gam- 
ling  club  where  I  played  night  after  night 
impressed  me  as  being  a  square  man  and 
a  friend  in  need.  I  saw  how  badly  I  was 
mistaken,  for  as  soon  as  my  money  was 
gone,  they  refused  to  help  me  and  the  ma- 
jority of  them  would  not  recognize  me. 
The  last  night  that  I  sat  in  the  club  I  at- 
tempted to  win  on  borrowed  money,  and  if 


I  were  successful  I  would  give  up  my  at- 
tempts to  become  a  millionaire  and  again 
live  the  honest  life  of  a  working  man.  That 
night  I  lost  heavily  and  drank  heavier. 
When  I  came  to  my  senses  in  the  morning 
I  found  my  self  indebted  to  the  proprietor 
for  several  thousand  dollars.  All  my 
'friends'  had  deserted  me  and  I  was  with- 
out a  penny.  In  desperation  -L_finally 
forged  a  check  to  pay  my  gambling  debts. 
I  was  caught  and  at  the  age  of  thirty  was 
sent  to  prison  for  fifteen  years.  Those 
years  were  years  of  a  living  hell.  More 
than  once  I  beat  my  hands  against  the 
stone  wall  of  my  cell  and  vowed  to  kill 
the  woman  who  was  responsible  for  my 
downfall.  Often  at  night  when  all  was  still 
I  would  go  over  the  events  of  the  past  and 
although  filled  with  a  desire  to  begin  anew. 
I  realized  how  futile  it  was.  The  suffer- 
ings that  I  endured  in  those  fifteen  years 
are  indescribable.  All  that  I  can  say  is 
that  when  I  was  released  last  year  I  was 
fit  for  death  only." 

The  clock  tolled  six  and  the  doctor 
aroused  himself  from  the  horrible  fascina- 
tion of  the  story. 

"Go  on,"  he  continued,  "after  being  re- 
leased you — " 

"I  tried  to  get  work  but  I  could  not," 
Dobbs  broke  in  hopelessly ;  "finally  after 
going  without  food  for  several  days,  I 
came  to  the  poorhouse  to  escape  starva- 
tion. Here  I  found  myself  an  old  and 
broken  man  with  but  a  short  time  to  live." 
His  face  flushed  and  coughing  slightly  he 
said,  "That  is  my  story." 

For  a  full  minute  neither  of  the  men 
uttered  a  sound.  The  strong  and  healthy 
young  doctor  on  the  threshold  of  life,  was 
moved  by  the  history  of  the  unfortunate 
career  of  Jack  Dobbs. 

Suddenly  raising  himself  to  a  sitting  pos- 
ture the  agen  man  moved  his  purple  lips 
as  if  to  speak,  but  before  he  could  utter  a 
word,  he  fell  backward  and  slowly  closed 
his  filmy  eyes.  The  silver  cord  of  life  had 
been  severed  by  the  Angel  of  Death. 

Retaining  his  professional  dignity,  Dr. 
Ross  covered  the  corpse  with  a  white  sheet 
and  went  below  to  inform  the  authorities 
of  the  death  of  Jack  Dobbs,  giving  a  roll 
of  red  tape  information  and  the  size  for  the 
pine  box  coffin. 

That  night  Allan  Ross  sat  in  his  study 
pondering  over  two  perfumed  invitations. 
One  was  from  Nellie  Lord,  the  daughter 
of  a  poor  college  professor,  the  other  from 
Victoria  Hart,  whose  father  was  known  as 
the  wealthiest  stock  broker  in  the  city. 
Both  notes  asked  him  to  call  that  evening 
and  a  refusal  to  either  would  eventually  re- 
veal his  love  and  preference  for  the  girl 
whose  invitation  he  had  accepted. 

The  jingle  of  the  telephone  brought  him 
to  his  feet. 

"Yes,  this  is  Allan,"  he  replied,  in  the 
phone,  "Yes,  I  have  received  your  invita- 
tion, Victoria." 

"And  you  will  accept?"  came  llie  pur- 
ring query  from  the  other  end  of  the  wire 

"I-I-er-er-I'm — "  he  stammered  in  an 
uncertain  way. 

(Continued  on  page  30) 
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By  EARLE  WILLIAMS 


By  PAULINE  FREDERICK 


MY  coming  to  the  motion  pictures  was  not  filled  with  any 
great  desires  or  high  hopes,  and  I  might  better  tell  of 
my  earlier  experiences  on  the  stage,  so  that  you  may 
appreciate  these  two  points.  My  uncle,  James  Paget, 
who  appeared  with  Maude  Adams  and  many  other  notables  of 
the  yesteryears  of  the  theatre,  was  the  chief  inspiration  for  my 
ambitions  to  go  before  the  footlights,  but  he  also  was  aware  of 
the  rigors  which  beset  the  trooper  and  in  a  measure  therefore  was 
a  hindrance  to  my  earliest  histrionic  endeavors. 

Going  the  way  of  the  youth  without  a  goal,  therefore,  after 
passing  through  the  High  School  of  San  Francisco,  whence  my 
parents  had  moved  from  Sacramento,  where  I  was  born,  and  after 
a  course  in  the  Polytechnic  College  of  Oakland,  I  set  about  various 
tasks  as  a  means  of  maintaining  the  dignity  of  labor  and  inci- 
dentally proving  my  right  to  three  square  meals  a  day.  Then  I 
was  as  daring  as  a  man  with  a  wrist  watch  and  a  plaid  suit,  and 
so  I  tried  my  hand  at  photography,  clerking  in  a  hardware  store, 
as  head  usher  in  the  McDonough  theatre,  Oakland,  and  last  but 
not  least,  as  a  portrait  salesman.  I  played  a  few  small  bits  with 
touring  companies  stopping  for  the  night  at  the  theatre  in  Oakland, 
but  it  was  not  until  I  went  on  a  trip  to  New  Orleans  in  search  of 
employment,  arriving  with  only  twenty  dollars  in  my  pocket,  that 
I  landed  upon  the  boards  as  a  regular  performer.  I  tried  to  get 
employment  at  hard  labor  in  several  stores,  but  all  to  no  avail,  so. 
with  some  of  my  childhood  ambition  to  become  an  actor  still  aflame. 
I  hied  myself  to  the  theatre,  where  I  pried  open  a  jom  in  "Siberia," 
with  the  Baldwin-Melville  Stock  Company.  That  was  indeed  a 
notable  event  in  my  life,  but  it  marked  only  the  first  step  along 
I  lie  steep  and  rugged  pathway  to  success. 

If  anybody  is  obsessed  with  the  idea  that  becoming  a  star  is 
"falling  in  soft,"  as  they  say,  you  can  be  certain  that  I  know  he  is 
harboring  a  delusion,  for  with  me  it  was  all  uphill  work,  and  if  it 
were  not  for  the  love  of  the  calling,  for  the  very  fascination  of 
the  struggle,  I  should  have  quit  long  ago.  In  stock  and  repertoire 
one-night  stand  and  vaudeville  I  have  "hit"  the  hay,  and  the  corn- 
(Continued  on  page  21) 


IT  is  not  hard  to  understand  that  there  are  many  kind  friends 
who  are  astounded  by  my  decision  to  permanently  eschew  the 
stage    for   the    screen.     At   first   blush,    the    uninitiated    may 

easily  conceive  such  a  move  on  the  part  of  any  actress  who  had 
gained  a  fair  amount  of  prominence  on  the  stage  to  be  nothing 
short  of  foolhardy.  It  seems  like  nothing  more  than  flying  in  the 
face  of  Providence,  no  doubt,  to  deliberately  turn  one's  back  on 
the  scenes  of  one's  proven  success — for  the  public  was  kind  enough 
to  call  my  appearance  in  "Innocent"  and  "Joseph  and  His  Breth- 
ren" successful — and  to  set  out  boldly  in  a  practically  unexpored 
field  of  endeavor. 

Some  of  my  friends  were  thoughtful  enough  to  tell  me  just 
what  they  thought  of  me  when  they  learned  what  I  had  done. 
There  were  those  who  called  me  just  stupid,  others  who  thought  I 
was  a  sentimental  idiot  and  still  others  who  simply  gasped  and 
asked,  "Why?"  Then  there  was  another  element  of  near-humor- 
ists who  prescribed  a  straight-jacket  and  the  appointment  of  a 
guardian,  lest  I  sign  away  my  birth-right  or  do  myself  some  other 
irreparable  injury. 

But  even  the  scornful  humorists  fail  to  raise  my  ire,  for  1 
had  very  definite  reasons  tor  making  my  decision,  and  1  have 
found  no  cause  to  regret  it  thus  far.  And  since  the  majority  of 
my  friends  were  kind  enough  to  ask,  "Why?"  rather  than  invent 
their  own  explanations  and  prescribe  "remedies"  for  my  failing 
mentality,  I  am  going  to  set  forth  reasons  which  impelled  me  to 
make  my  choice  in  favor  of  the  film  as  against  the  stage. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  frankly  admit  that,  had  the  same 
proposition  been  made  me  before  I  played  in  the  Famous  Players 
Film  Company's  great  production  of  Hall  Caine's  "The  Eternal 
City,"  I  should  have  laughed  it  to  scorn.  It  would  have  struck  me 
as  being  the  height  of  impertinence  for  a  film  company,  however 
powerful  and  however  far-famed  for  its  magnificent  productions, 
to  request  an  actress  who  had  attained  stardom  on  the  stage  to 
relinquish  her  prerogatives  behind  the  footlights  and  to  seek  a 
new  field  of  endeavor  before  the  camera. 

To  go  further  in  my  confession,  I  do  not  mind  acknowledging 
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that  I  was  indignant  when  first  approached  by  the  Famous  Players 
and  offered  the  leading  role  in  "The  Eternal  City."  Never  having 
been  interested  in  motion  pictures  to  any  great  extent,  I  had  never 
studied  the  situation  thoroughly  and  the  "movies"  were  "movies" 
to  me,  no  matter  by  whom  they  were  produced. 

Like  every  other  actress,  I  had  long  since  decided  that  the 
movies  were  more  or  less  of  a  haven  of  refuge  for  those  inferior 
actors  and  actresses  who  had  difficulty  in  obtaining  regular  em- 
ployment on  the  stage.  This  had  been  literally  true  in  the  early 
history  of  the  motion  picture  industry,  and,  with  the  fact  impressed 
upon  my  mind,  I  had  never  taken  the  trouble  to  further  investi- 
gate the  situation. 

So  the  representatives  of  the  producers  received  what  I  must 
confess  to  have  been  a  rather  chill  greeting  when  they  first 
broached  the  subject  to  me.  But,  uncliscouraged  by  my  unrespon- 
sive mood,  they  pointed  out  to  me  with  infinite  pains  the  fact  thai 
practically  every  player  of  distinction  had  appeared  on  the  screen 
at  one  time  or  another.  The  divine  Sarah  Bernhardt,  William  H. 
Crane,  James  K.  Hackett,  William  Faversham,  Mrs.  Fiske,  Marie 
Doro,  Marguerite  Clark,  Hazel  Dawn,  Sir  Johnston  Forbes-Rob- 
ertson, Ethel  Barrymore  and  others  too  numerous  to  mention  had 
already  played  various  roles  of  prominence  on  the  screen  and  there 
was  no  evidence  to  show  that  any  of  them  had  suffered  materially 
so  far  as  their  stage  careers  were  concerned,  by  their  decisions. 

These  facts  were  a  revelation  to  me,  inasmuch  as  I  had  never 
stopped  to  consider  that  actors  and  actresses  of  such  recognized 
merit — the  very  leaders  in  their  respective  types  of  dramatic  inter- 
pretation— were  actually  devoting  time  to  the  screen.  If  such 
was  the  case,  what  possible  grounds  could  I  have  for  refusing  the 
offer  of  the  pioneer  producers  of  great  photoplay  adaptations  from 
stage  successes  when  they  came  to  me  tendering  their  unlimited 
resources  and  facilities  and  their  traditional  reputation  for  excel- 
lence of  production  as  the  setting  for  my  endeavors  ? 

As  I  wavered  in  the  balance,  the  emissaries  craftily  began 
to  outline  the  schemes  they  had  already  laid  for  the  production  of 
"The  Eternal  City,"  the  first  photoplay  in  which  they  desired  me 
to  appear.  To  my  amazement,  they  proposed  to  sail  for  Rome 
the  instant  they  gained  my  consent.  The  picture  was  to  be  staged 
there,  with  the  ancient  buildings  as  a  background  instead  of  a 
painted  canvas. 

That  settled  it.  A  film  organization  that  was  prepared  to 
spend  a  fortune  on  the  acquisition  of  mere  background  for  a  pro- 
duction was  one  with  which  any  actress  might  well  be  proud  to 
ally  herself. 

So  I  agreed  to  appear  in  "The  Eternal  City,"  and  thereby 
began  the  most  valuable  acquaintance  which  I  have  ever  made — 
that  of  Edwin  S.  Porter  and  Hugh  Ford,  who  collaborated  in  the 
direction  of  the  photoplay.  For  the  genius  of  these  two  men  I 
have  the  most  profound  admiration.  Under  their  marvelous  tui- 
tion there  opened  before  my  astounded  gaze  a  vista  of  screen 
romance  and  vast  technicalities  that  has  still  left  me  gasping  for 
breath. 

As  the  work  on  our  production  progressed,  my  respect  for 
the  two  directors  grew  into  delighted  admiration.  They  are 
undoubtedly  typical  of  the  highest  type  of  mentality  that  has 
devoted  itself  to  the  vast  problems  of  the  motion  picture  screen. 

And  they  are  real  problems  the  solution  of  which  must  be 
accomplished  without  precedent  of  any  kind,  for  the  motion  pic- 
ture business  is  such  a  comparatively  new  one  that  it  has  rela- 
tively few  traditions  and  still  fewer  established  rules  by  which  to 
guide  itself. 

So  it  is  permissible  to  look  upon  Mr.  Porter  and  Mr.  Ford  as 
pioneers  exploring  in  a  virgin  field  of  art  and  of  mechanics,  for 
the  peculiar  thing  about  the  motion  picture  business  is  the  fact 
that  many  of  its  most  artistic  effects  are  dependent  entirely  upon 
;i  thorough  technical  and  mechanical  knowledge  for  their  proper 
accomplishment. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  photoplay  production 
which  impressed  me  with  the  greatest  force  was  the  marvelous 
realism  of  the  whole  thing.  When  "The  Eternal  City"  was  given 
a  stage  presentation,  a  wonderfully  clever  scenic  artist,  armed 
with  a  few  good  photographs  of  Rome,  had  painted  a  canvas  back- 
drop that  resembled  the  ancient  mistress  of  the  world  as  closely 
as  paint  and  canvas  might. 

So  much  for  the  theatre.  How  different  was  it  in  the  case 
of  the  photoplay.  The  action  of  the  novel  takes  place  with  such 
classic  backgrounds  as  the  Coliseum,  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  St. 
Peter's,  the  Vatican  Gardens  and  the  famous  Villa  d'Est  at 
Tivoli.  the  former  property  of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  whose 
death  furnished  the  excuse  for  the  world  war.  To  my  amazement, 
these  marvelous  motion  picture  men   took  it    for  granted  that  a 


proper  screen  adaptation  of  the  book,  must  of  necessity  have  these 
backgrounds  or  fail  in  its  mission. 

Therefore,  to  my  astonishment,  when  we  landed  in  Italy,  1 
found  that  arrangements  had  already  been  completed  for  us  to 
make  use  of  these  historical  buildings. 

Though  I  had  been  prepared  by  the  directors  for  the  use  of 
these  famous  old  buildings  as  the  back-drops  for  my  action,  I  can 
never  put  into  words  the  thrill  which  ran  through  me  as  I  actually 
faced  the  camera  for  the  first  time  within  the  confines  of  the  huge 
Coliseum.  Before  my  mind  there  danced  the  vision  of  the  great 
contests  of  another  day,  when  thousands  of  Romans  gathered  in 
the  huge  arena  to  witness  the  spectacles  which  have  made  the  great 
structure  famous  throughout  the  centuries. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  thrill,  the  enchantment 
of  actually  being  in  the  presence  of  those  other  stately  old  build- 
ings, the  heritages  of  another  age.  The  thought  of  the  thousands 
who  had  trod  the  streets  of  Rome  and  gazed  upon  those  same 
magnificent  structures  for  centuries  lifted  me  out  of  myself  and 
seemed  to  make  a  superwoman  of  me.  What  audience  in  any 
theatre  in  the  world  could  give  to  an  actress  the  same  inspiration 
which  those  historic  buildings  afforded  me? 

The  very  Vatican  Gardens  themselves  were  used  as  the  back- 
ground for  some  of  our  scenes  and  the  interior  of  the  Castle  of 
St.  Angelo,  within  which  Donna  Roma  is  confined,  was  also  photo- 
graphed by  these  enterprising  spirits.  It  is  true  that  a  little 
chicanery  was  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  these  interior  views 
after  the  exterior  had  been  taken,  but  nevertheless  realism 
demanded  that  the  pictures  be  secured — and  they  were. 

Another  instance  of  the  pains  that  are  taken  to  get  just  the 
right  sort  of  atmosphere  for  a  film  production  will  serve  to  show 
why  I  am  so  thoroughly  impressed  by  this  phase  of  the  photo- 
play. When  we  were  making  a  photo-adaptation  of  the  tremen- 
dous dramatic  sensation,  "Zaza,"  under  the  direction  of  Messrs. 
Porter  and  Ford,  we  needed  a  mob  of  Frenchmen  for  a  scene. 
Now  if  this  had  been  a  theatrical  production,  a  call  would  have 
been  sent  out  for  a  mob,  and  the  first  group  of  people  that  arrived 
would  have  been  accepted,  provided  they  had  the  necessary  ward- 
robes. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  photoplay  production,  Mr.  Ford  spent 
a  full  week  in  picking  from  the  applicants  who  applied  in  response 
to  his  call  real  Frenchmen  who  answered  the  requirements  of  the 
story  both  in  appearance  and  in  fact. 

When  I  remarked  to  the  director  that  it  seemed  like  stretching 
a  point  to  go  to  all  that  trouble  for  a  few  scenes,  he  said : 

"Of  course  it  does.  But  did  you  ever  see  a  mob  of  American 
actors  who  could  really  imitate  Frenchmen  in  the  thousand  and 
one  little  mannerisms  that  go  to  make  a  gathering  of  Frenchmen 
the  most  interesting  group  in  the  world?" 

I  had  not  thought  of  it  that  way  before,  but  the  result  which 
was  obtained  by  the  picked  players  in  the  scenes  for  which  they 
were  culled,  as  it  were,  more  than  justified  the  pains  that  had  been 
expended  upon  them. 

The  contemplation  of  the  ancient  structures  of  old  Rome, 
to  which  I  have  alluded  before,  brings  to  mind  another  phase  of 
the  motion  picture  which  had  great  weight  in  my  final  determina- 
tion to  espouse  the  film  and  desert  the  stage ;  that  is,  the  perma- 
nency of  the  photoplay,  which  makes  a  lasting  record  of  one's 
performance  that  time  will  not  obliterate. 

The  popular  actress  scintillates  upon  Broadway  and  her  name 
twinkles  upon  the  electric  lights  for  a  season.  Then  a  new  play 
must  be  found  and  a  new  name  appears  on  that  electric  sign,  while 
the  actress  moves  into  another  theatre,  and,  if  the  play  is  a  suc- 
cess, appears  in  her  new  role  for  a  season.  If  the  production  is 
a  great  hit,  it  may  run  for  two  seasons  before  being  consigned  to 
the  road.  But  the  memory  of  the  public  is  as  fickle  as  its  taste, 
and  the  star's  loudly-applauded  performance  is  soon  forgotten  in 
admiration  of  the  latest  managerial  discovery. 

How  different  is  it  with  the  player  who  appears  on  the 
screen.  No  matter  how  great  the  popularity  of  the  stage  player, 
her  performance  will  not  live  in  the  memory  beyond  a  brief  period, 
but  the  photoplayer  need  not  depend  upon  the  ephemeral,  fleeting 
glory  of  the  popular  favor  for  her  record  of  achievement,  for  the 
film  itself  is  a  permanent  record  of  her  performance. 

As  the  film  is  today  being  used  in  Europe  to  record  the  pass- 
ing of  the  great  events  of  the  world  war  for  the  contemplation  of 
posterity,  so  does  the  camera  catch  for  all  time  the  acting  of  the 
photoplayer. 

The  case  of  Sarah  Bernhardt  will  serve  as  a  striking  example 
of  the  great  service  which  the  motion  picture  camera  will  do  for 
the  generations  to  come.  It  was  only  recently  that  the  sad  news 
was  received  in  this  country  that  the  divine  Sarah  had  not  suf- 
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ficiently  recovered  from  the  amputation  of  her  leg  to  be  able  to 
appear  on  the  stage,  as  she  had  planned  this  fall.  It  has  been 
stated  that  she  has  not  yet  sufficiently  mastered  the  use  of  the  arti- 
ficial limb  to  enable  her  to  move  about  without  a  very  perceptible 
limp.  How  immensely  fortunate,  then,  for  the  coming  generations 
that  the  Famous  Players  had  had  the  foresight  when  the  great 
actress  was  in  her  prime,  to  make  a  superb  picturization  of  her 
famous  characterization  of  "Queen  Elizabeth."  Thus  will  the  art 
of  the  greatest  actress  of  our  time  be  preserved  for  posterity  by 
means  of  the  motion  picture. 

Is  there  a  man  or  woman  alive  today  who  would  not  welcome 
with  unbounded  joy  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  great  Booth, 
Mansfield,  or  dozens  of  the  recognized  leaders  of  the  theatrical 
world  of  bygone  days  reincarnated  on  the  screen  today?  What  a 
boon  it  would  have  been  had  their  far-famed  talents  been  pre- 
served for  us  as  have  those  of  the  players  of  this  generation.  It 
was  not  conceit  that  led  me  to  desire  that  my  work  should  be  more 
than  a  thing  of  today.  It  was  the  thought  that  1  had  devoted  my 
life  to  the  public  and  that  the  public  had  been  kind  enough  to  say 
that  it  was  pleased  with  my  work.  If,  then,  it  pleased  today,  was 
it  too  much  to  expect  that  it  might  please  tomorrow  ?  True,  I 
shall  not  be  here  to  know  whether  it  does  or  not,  but  I  find  inspira- 
tion in  the  thought  that  I  am  working  for  generations  yet  unborn 
when  I  attempt  to  portray  the  emotions  of  such  a  character  as 
Zaza  or  Bella  Donna. 

And  the  thought  of  devoting  myself  to  the  public  naturally 
leads  to  another  chain  of  thought  that  had  great  weight  with  me 
in  the  formation  of  my  determination.  If  one  has  dedicated  one's 
life  to  the  public,  is  it  not  the  part  of  folly  and  of  short-sighted- 
ness to  neglect  the  means  of  communicating  with  the  greatest 
number  of  people,  which  medium  the  motion  picture  supplies  ? 

And  how  startling  are  the  discrepancies  in  numbers  between 
the  largest  possible  audience  to  which  a  theatrical  star  can  play 
and  the  vast  army  of  spectators  before  whom  the  motion  picture 
player  appears. 

There  are  thirty-five  million  people  attending  the  motion  pic- 
ture theatres  of  this  country  every  week. 

How  long  would  a  theatrical  star  have  to  live  in  order  to 
reach  this  vast  number  of  people  in  the  course  of  her  career,  no 
matter  how  successful  she  might  be?  It  is  a  discouraging  thought 
for  even  the  youngest  star.  But  do  you  realize  that  the  thirty-five 
million  represents  only  the  number  of  people  who  attend  the  pic- 
ture theatres  in  the  United  States  ?  There  is  still  Canada,  Europe, 
South  America — in  fact,  all  the  civilized  countries  in  the  world 


from  which  to  draw  for  an  audience.  The  total  number  of  spec- 
tators that  can  be  reached  by  a  photoplay er  in  a  successful  pro- 
duction is  simply  staggering  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  audiences  of  the  most  popular  theatrical  star  in  the  country 
would  fade  into  insignificance  compared  to  the  audience  of  the 
film  star. 

Does  my  decision  to  forsake  the  stage  for  the  screen  begin 
to  look  less  foolhardy  than  it  did?  Then  let  me  cite  another  rea- 
son for  it.  When  I  made  the  resolution  it  was  with  the  under- 
standing that  I  would  be  starred  in  "Zaza"  and  "Bella  Donna," 
two  of  the  greatest  dramatic  roles  that  have  ever  been  written. 
Like  every  emotional  actress,  I  have  always  wanted  to  interpret 
those  roles  and  now  I  have  my  opportunity.  Again,  in  the  case 
of  these  two  dramas,  the  idea  of  the  permanent  record  appeals  to 
me.  They  will  probably  both  be  attempted  by  every  actress  who 
attains  fame  in  the  generations  to  come,  but  their  efforts  will  be 
matters  of  the  fleeting  moment.  On  the  other  hand,  my  imper- 
sonations of  the  immortal  roles,  whether  good  or  bad,  will  be  for 
all  time. 

It  seemed  almost  like  the  irony  of  fate  that  the  studios  of  the 
Famous  Players  should  have  been  destroyed  by  fire  so  soon  after 
1  had  decided  to  cast  my  lot  with  them.  Particularly  hard,  in  my 
own  case,  was  the  loss  of  the  huge  wardrobe  which  I  had  installed 
in  the  building  just  before  the  fire. 

When  I  determined  to  become  a  photoplayer,  I  had  made  a 
resolution  to  put  my  whole  heart  and  soul  in  it.  Realizing  that 
the  tremendous  amount  of  work  involved  and  the  wide  variety  of 
roles  which  I  would  be  called  upon  to  play  would  necessitate  a 
vast  array  of  costume,  I  had  just  added  to  my  collection  of  gowns 
$5000  worth  of  brand-new  dresses,  many  of  which  never  were 
worn.  It  was  a  bitter  blow  to  have  them  swept  away  as  they 
were,  but  I  have  already  taken  steps  to  replace  them  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  We  were  in  the  midst  of  the  production  of  "Bella 
Donna"  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  and  my  costumes  were  all  lost,  but, 
with  the  assistance  of  my  maid,  a  few  photographs,  the  occasional 
suggestions  which  I  was  able  to  make,  and  her  own  excellent 
memory,  my  modiste  was  able  to  duplicate  the  lost  costumes 
exactly. 

But  possibly  my  personal  experiences  are  of  no  interest  here. 
Let  us  stick  to  the  main  point  and  recapitulate  in  order  to  estab- 
lish our  position.  It  was  a  love  of  realism,  a  realization  of  the 
permanency  of  the  film  record,  the  thought  of  the  vastness  of  the 
photoplay  audience,  and  the  prospect  of  playing  "Zaza"  and  "Bella 
Donna"  which  led  me  to  abandon  the  stage  for  the  screen. 


How  I  Became  a  Photo-Player 


By  EARLE  WILLIAMS 

(Continued  from  page  19) 


husks  as  well,  I  have  traveled  in  pullmans,  day  coaches  and  com- 
bination cars,  I  have  enjoyed  all  the  sweets  and  the  sorrows  of 
road  and  stage,  and  only  the  joy  of  achievement  makes  me  satis- 
fied with  the  seemingly  wild  adventure. 

There  were  days  upon  days  that  I  seriously  considered  the 
waiter  whose  hand  was  always  within  reach  of  a  ham  bone  as 
the  ultimate  of  human  contentment;  not  because  I  was  unable  to 
buy  food,  because  with  many  quick  changes  of  scenery,  I  scarcely 
had  time  to  eat  a  square  meal.  One-night  stands  even  now  loom 
up  in  my  imagination  as  a  huge  nightmare  of  toil  and  train-catch- 
ing, and  a  multitude  of  tribulations. 

But  the  whole  experience,  even  while  I  was  passing  through 
it,  had  this  one  redeeming  feature.  In  stock,  vaudeville  and  one- 
night  stands,  I  went  from  one  greater  and  better  part  to  another, 
until  I  was  sure  that  I  was  headed  somehow  for  the  goal  of  genu- 
ine success,  which,  as  that  gifted  heir  to  the  eloquence  of  Elbert 
Hubbard,  James  W.  Beckman,  says,  "is  based  upon  the  solid  foun- 
dations of  many  failures  and  hardships." 

After  memorable  engagements  with  Rose  Stahl,  in  "The 
Chorus  Lady,"  and  Helen  Ware,  in  "The  Third  Degree,"  while 
laying  off',  in  New  York,  during  one  summer  vacation,  following 
a  trip  on  the  vaudeville  circuits  in  "The  Sign  of  the  Rose,"  I  de- 
cided to  try  the  motion  pictures  as  a  means  of  filling  in  the  long 


wait  for  the  next  theatrical  season.  Armed  with  a  letter  from  the 
Packard  Theatrical  Exchange  to  a  director  of  the  Vitagraph,  I  sal- 
lied forth  rather  indifferently  to  the  Brooklyn  studio  of  the  com- 
pany, but  was  soon  so  engrossed  in  the  novelty  of  performing 
before  the  camera,  that  what  I  first  intended  as  a  sort  of  makeshift 
engagement,  became  to  me  a  most  alluring  life  profession.  I  have 
had  many  offers  to  return  to  the  so-called  legitimate  stage,  but 
nothing  now,  it  seems,  will  ever  divorce  me  from  the  Photoplay. 
To  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Albert  E.  Smith,  Mr.  William  T.  Rock, 
and  Commodore  J.  Stuart  Blackton  I  owe  gratitude  for  fine  en- 
couragement and  great  opportunities,  and  in  return,  for  the  past 
six  years,  I  have  given  the  public,  through  the  Vitagraph,  the  very 
best  that  is  in  me. 

My  first  appearance  on  the  screen  was  in  "The  Thumb  Print," 
playing  the  part  of  Jack  Plympton,  with  Harry  Morey  as  Abe 
Case  and  Helen  Gardner  as  the  lead.  Morey  was  the  heavy,  and 
the  plot  of  the  piece  revolved  around  his  villainous  interception 
of  letters  between  the  hero  and  heroine,  and  finally  she,  thinking 
Plympton  had  forgotten  her,  married  Case,  who  was  conveniently 
killed  later  by  an  Italian,  whom  he  had  cheated  earlier  in  the  game. 
Of  course  the  play  had  a  happy  reunion  of  the  real  sweethearts, 
and  this  completed  a  rather  interesting  story.  Since,  I  have 
appeared  in  hundreds  of  splendid  productions,  but  feel  that  my 
best  characterization  was  that  of  John  Storm,  in  "The  Christian," 
for  which  I  obtained  a  whole  raft  of  flattering  compliments.  I 
have  had  other  fine  successes,  of  course,  and  take  particular  pleas- 
ure in  playing  opposite  Anita  Stewart,  Edith  Storey,  or  with  Lil- 
lian Tucker,  who  is  now  playing  with  me  in  a  corking  big  serial. 
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Moving  Pictures  Make  Man  Reason 

By  DR.  LEONARD  KEENE  HIRSHBERG,  A.  BM  M.  A.,  M.  D.  (John  Hopkins  University) 


I 


HAVE  never  wasted  time  at  a  mov- 
ing   picture    show,"    boasts    a    distin- 
guished  American   literary   critic. 
"Why  not?"  asked  the  doctor. 

"They  sap  the  vitality  from  all  human 
thought,"  said  the  disciple  of  Nietzsche. 

"I  don't  'get'  you,"  said  the  professor. 

"Well,  that  explains  why  you  patronize 
the  screen.  The  cinema  is  fit  only  for  those 
who  do  not  reason,  who  are  too  lazy  to 
think,  whose  intellects  are  clogged  with 
ready-made  pictures,  ready-to-wear  litera- 
ture, and  that  anti-stimulating  pabulum  of 
the  mob,  vaudeville !" 

"Phew,"  quoth  I,  "that  is  rubbing  it  in 
with  vengeance.  If  you  will  be  as  attentive 
as  Alice  in  Wonderland,  an  array  of  knowl- 
edge can  be  presented  to  convince  you  that 
you  are  on  the  Villa  side  of  the  fence." 

Philosophy,  no  less  than  experimental, 
laboratory  psychology,  proves  that  the 
human  senses  in  the  order  of  power  are  the 
eyes  and  the  muscles,  foremost,  touch, 
hunger,  heat,  hearing,  taste,  smell,  and  the 
rest. 

In  brief,  the  imperial  master  and  super- 
grand  field  marshalls  of  knowledge  and  per- 
ception, the  very  elements  from  which  rea- 
son flows,  are  the  things  you  see  on  the 
cinema  screen,  to  wit,  motion  and  vision. 

,  Sydney  Smith,  in  his  memoirs,  says  it  is 
always  right  that  a  man  should  be  able  to 
render  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  within 
him,  and  Huxley  wrote  that  irrationally 
held  truths  may  be  more  harmful  than  rea- 
soned errors.  The  reason  that  motion  pic- 
tures stimulate  and  aid  the  intellect  has  for 
its  foundation  the  fact  that  vision  and  mo- 
tion are  the  greatest  gateways  to  the  human 
mind.  Those  who  deny  this  hold  an  irra- 
tional truth. 

Reason  is  made  up  of  memory  images 
experienced,  moved  in,  and  seen.  They 
deposit  themselves  upon  the  silent  shore  of 
consciousness  as  precious  thoughts  and  val- 
uable knowledge. 

To  put  it  all  in  homely  words,  first  you 
have  an  experience  through  your  muscles 
or  your  eyes.  This  is  perception.  You 
have  two  of  these.  Then  you  compare  them 
and  are  amazed  to  find  at  least  one  other 
thing  drawn  from  the  two.  That  is  to  say, 
you  perceive  a  new  situation  as  between  the 
two  perceptions.  You  have  a  new  percep- 
tion, which  is  the  judgment  derived  from 
the  others.     You  have  reasoned ! 


Plainly  reason  is  not  used  much,  because 
most  people  accept  repeated  statements  for 
their  own  judgments.  Newspapers,  books, 
lectures,  usually  make  emphatic  and  re- 
peated assertions,  which  you  somehow  feel 
that  you  "were  thinking  that  very  thing 
yourself." 

In  a  word,  your  experiences  are  so  few 
and  far  between  that  you  cannot  travel, 
roam,  or  go  very  far.  You  must  take  such 
symbols  as  cold  words  to  nourish  your  rea- 
son and  imagination.  The  upshot  of  this 
is  that  you  lose  the  practice  of  reasoning  by 
accepting  words  and  thoughts  of  others. 

Not  so  with  moving  pictures.  Here  is 
how  you  are  made  to  think  and  reason. 
You  see  a  two-horned  animal  that  is  alive 
and  active.  You  see  an  animated  cartoon 
of  Bray  of  the  fabled  unicorn.  Then  you 
reason. 

All  horned  animals  have  two  horns.  Ani- 
mals appear  with  one  horn.  Therefore, 
one-horned  animals  are  present-day  myths. 

This  is  elementary,  but  there  can  be  no 
dispute  of  the  proof  that  the  more  experi- 
ence any  person  has,  the  wider  is  his  knowl- 
edge and  the  more  practiced  becomes  his 
reasoning.  To  see  pictures  in  books  or  read 
words  in  newspapers,  can  never  impress 
themselves  as  indelibly  upon  the  plastic  tab- 
lets of  memory  and  imagination  as  motion 
plus  vision. 

When  the  fans  see  Fannie  Ward  and 
that  clever  Japanese  actor  in  "The  Cheat," 
produced  by  my  friend  Jesse  Lasky,  they 
reason  unto  themselves,  a  moral  greater 
than  any  priest  can  preach,  or  any  sermon 
that  can  be  read  in  stones  and  running 
brooks. 

Newspapers,  books,  the  printer  and  the 
spoken  word  cannot  usually  arouse  the 
emotions  as  Pathe's  "Pro  Patria,"  Victorian 
Sardou's  great  pictorial  and  historic  tragedy 
of  Spain  and  the  Netherlands. 

Yet  who  will  deny  that  both  memory  and 
reason  thrives  in  power,  when  the  condi- 
ment of  feeling  is  played  upon  them. 

Max  Nordan  was  one  of  the  few  enlight- 
ened men,  who  foresaw  the  motion  picture 
as  a  fillip  to  logical  thought.  He  compared 
its  powers  to  instigate  reasoning  in  the  pop- 
ulace as  compared  with  picture  books  and 
periodicals,  as  a  Pullman  Palace  Car  to  the 
bygone  post-chaise. 

By  augmentation  of  events,  scenes,  activi- 
ties, and  living  things  observed  under  nat- 


ural conditions,  the  patron  of  the  movies 
may  live  and  have  his  being  in  medieval 
days,  at  battle  fronts  of  today,  in  every 
nook  and  cranny  of  the  earth.  The  lives  and 
times  of  a  million  men  are  unrolled  in  brief 
moments  before  him.  The  fan  of  the  mov- 
ies, learns  to  think,  to  reason,  to  adapt  him- 
self to  the  civilizations  and  cultures  of  the 
wheels  within  wheels  of  society,  art,  and 
industries,  that  he  could  not  picture  to  his 
own  meagre  experience  from  books  and 
plays — few  of  which  he  could  hear  or  see 
or  care  to  bother  with. 

Real  life  makes  thought.  When  you  arc- 
carried  into  the  heartaches  of  the  immi- 
grant, the  dweller  of  the  slums,  the  million- 
aire, the  king  at  his  coronation  forced  by 
position  to  smother  the  love  for  the  goose 
girl,  springs  of  logic  are  touched,  which 
books  even  when  read,  can  seldom  ring 
from  your  iron-bound  mechanical  mode  of 
existence. 

Muscular  action  is  one  of  the  keystones 
in  the  arch  of  reason.  Action  is  almost  the 
very  lifeblood  of  the  film  play  as  well  as 
for  the  growth  of  logic.  The  more  com- 
plex and  broadly  experienced  you  become, 
the  more  knowledge  does  your  reason  and 
your  mental  nature  become. 

When  you  live  in  the  movies  with  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  D'Artagnan,  Othello,  Ham- 
let, Richelieu,  George  Washington,  Caesar, 
Lincoln,  Confucius,  The  Battle  of  Waterloo, 
Ancient  Egypt,  you  are  certain  to  imbibe 
from  such  fountain  heads  of  the  worldly 
experience,  the  waters  of  reason  and  imag- 
ination. 

The  film  bestows  upon  the  people  as 
never  before  a  ready  means  of  sensibility 
and  perception,  which  helps  to  overcome  his 
shut-in  habits  of  passion,  impulsiveness,  and 
routine. 

Soon  or  late  most  boys  and  young 
women,  after  they  reach  eighteen  or  twenty 
are  conquered  by  an  inexorable,  bread- 
driving  fate.  They  are  driven  into  a  rut, 
from  which  few  escape.  In  this  simple, 
primitive.  Caliban-like  state,  a  creature 
without  the  mainsprings  of  reason,  a  figure 
that  grimaces,  gesticulates,  and  acts  only 
in  limited  surroundings,  the  motion  picture 
scenes  strike  the  fire  of  intellect  from  the 
flint  of  fixed  habits  of  mental  life.  It  is 
their  Prometheus  bringing  the  flames  of 
heaven.  Sent  intellect  and  logic  into  the 
sullen,  set  mind  of  man. 


WOULDN'T  our  good  old  friend  Bill 
Shakespeare  stare  and  gasp  if  he 
could  call  around  on  this  terrestrial 
sphere  some  fine  spring  day  in  this  year 
of  our  Lord  1916? 

Flattered  he  must  be  and  pleased,  that 
three  hundred  long  years  after  his  death — 
three  hundred  years  of  so  many  big  hap- 
penings they  haven't  forgotten  the  Bard  of 
Avon ;  that  every  town  and  hamlet,  not  rid- 
den by  the  grim  spectre  of  destruction,  is 
in  some  form  doing  honor  to  his  memory. 

But  when  he  stumbled  into  "Movieland," 
and  that  must  needs  be  soon  after  his  ar- 
rival, his  astonishment  would  know  no 
bounds. 


The  Shakespeare  Tercen- 
tenary in  Celluloid 

To  see  on  that  silent  screen  with  realism 
unthought  of  in  his  day,  or  any  day  until 
the  present,  the  creatures  of  his  fancy, 
living  and  moving  and  having  their  being 
in  vivid  shadow  shapes — William  could  but 
reiterate,  "There  are  more  things  in  heaven 
and  earth,  Horatio,  than  were  dreamt  of  in 
our  philosophy." 

Yes,  filmland  is  doing  its  share— no  small 
one — in  the  Shakespearian  Tercentenary. 

Metro  will  have  "Romeo  and  Juliet," 
with  Francis  Bushman  and  Beverly  Bayne. 


Sir  Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree  and  Con- 
stance Collier  in  "Macbeth"  will  be  Triangle 
contributions 

Thanhouser,  on  the  Mutual  program,  has 
filmed  "Master  Shakespeare,  Strolling 
Player,"  with  Florence  La  Badie  as  the 
star.  This  hinges  on  the  Bacon-Shake- 
speare controversy. 

Then  there  is  "The  Life  and  Adventures 
of  William  Shakespeare,"  by  the  Trans- 
Oceanic  Company. 

Others  are  looked  for  before  the  cele- 
bration ends. 

Would  you  blame  "gentle  Will's"  aston- 
ishment ? 
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Lois   Meredith,  Balboa's   newest  star   and 
President   H.  M.  Horkheimer 


PPROACHING  the  Long 
Beach,  California,  studio 
where     Balboa     feature 
films  are  made,  the  vis- 
itor  is   first   impressed  by   the 
fact  that  it  utilizes  all  four  cor- 
ners   of    the    two    intersecting 
streets   where  the  plant   is  lo- 
cated.    Notwithstanding,  it  is  a 
marvel     of     compactness     and 
completeness. 

Order  and  cleanliness  prevail 
everywhere,  because  the  Hork- 
heimer Brothers — Herbert  M. 
and  Elwood  D. — Balboa's  sole 
owners,  are  believers  in  spick 
and  span-ness.  All  of  the  build- 
ings are  painted  a  uniform 
green,  with  white  trimmings, 
in  imitation  of  the  coloring  of 
Uncle  Sam's  one-cent  Balboa 
stamp,  which  was  issued  last 
year  in  commemoration  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  expositions. 
All  the  grounds  about  the  studio  have  been  parked.  A  land- 
scape gardener  is  carried  on  the  pay-rool  to  keep  up  the  lawns 
Here  and  there  are  beauty  spots,  fountains,  flower  beds.  The 
guiding  spirits  of  this  company  do  not  believe  it  possible  to  get 
the  maximum  artistic  effects  in  ramshackle  surroundings,  such  as 
prevail  at  many  studios.  Adjoining  the  big  open-air  stage  is  a 
double-decked  tier  of  dressing  rooms.  The  visitor's  heart  leaps 
when  his  eyes  fall  on  such  names  over  the  doors  as  Lois  Meredith, 
Ruth  Roland,  Jackie  Saunders,  Henry  King,  William  Conklin, 
Frank  Mayo,  Marie  Empress,  Roland  Bottomley,  Mollie  McCon- 
nell,  Daniel  Gil f ether  and  many  other  well-known  screen  favorites 
who  are  regularly  seen  in  Balboa  features. 

Passing  through  the  shops  where  the  sets  are  built  and 
painted,  admission  is  gained  to  Balboa's  enclosed  studio.  As  Cali- 
fornia suffers  from  a  minimum  of  inclement  weather,  this  part  of 
the  equipment  is  not  used  as  much  as  in  the  East.  But  it  comes 
in  handy  for  night  work ;  for  frequently  it  becomes  necessary  to 
work  the  players  in  shifts  to  get  out  a  production  on  schedule  time. 
Balboa's  switchboard  and  ar- 
rangement of  chrome-actinic 
lights  is  a  revelation  even  to  the 
expert  electrician. 

Passing  the  row  upon  row  of 
scene-docks  bordering  the  open- 
air  stage,  the  visitor  is  next  ad- 
mitted into  the  "prop"  depart- 
ment. Here  on  every  hand  one 
sees  evidences  of  Horkheimer 
efficiency.  These  rooms  contain 
more  furniture  than  many  a  fur- 
niture store.  Any  period  or 
style  can  be  "dressed"  out  of  the 
stock,  which  consists  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  different  items. 
All  are  card  indexed  and  have  a 
definite  place,  so  that  they  can 


E.   D.   Horkheimer,  See  y   and   Treasurer 
Balboa   Amusement  Producing  Company 


Doans   prominent   in 


be  located  instantly  when 
needed.  Balboa's  property 
rooms  are  considered  the  most 
complete  on  the  Coast.  Noth- 
ing is  rented. 

Crossing  the  street,  one  en- 
ters the  building  where  the 
wardrobe  department  is 
housed.  Here  the  clothing  and 
accessories  for  the  extras  are 
made  and  kept.  Stars  and 
principals  all  furnish  their  own 
garb.  A  little  farther  back  is 
the  laboratory,  where  the  film 
is  developed,  printed  and  as- 
sembled. Then  comes  the  pro- 
jecting room,  or  "little  theatre," 
in  which  every  production  is 
tried  out  several  times  before 
being  released. 

On  the  corner  opposite  this 
building  is  a  large,  vacant 
piece  of  ground,  where  Balboa 
builds  many  of  its  large  out- 
door sets,  that  cannot  be  accommodated  on  the  stage.  On  the 
fourth  corner  the  visitor  finds  the  papier-mache  department 
where  "bum"  rocks,  etc.,  are  made.  Then  comes  the  company 
garage,  in  which  twenty  automobiles  used  daily  for  various  phases 
of  picture-making  are  kept.  Two  homey,  comfy  bungalows  house 
the  executive  departments.  In  the  first  one,  the  scenario  editor 
and  his  assistants  have  accommodations,  the  like  of  which  no  other 
company  provides.  The  press  representative  even  enjoys  the  lux- 
ury of  a  solid  mahogany  roll-top  desk.  The  general  offices  are  in 
the  adjoining  bungalow,  where  the  Messrs.  Horkheimer  hold  forth 
in  elegantly  equipped  quarters. 

Last,  but  not  least,  is  the  place  where  the  business  manager 
holds  sway — Norman  Manning,  who  courteously  shows  visitors 
through  the  studio.  He  has  a  register,  where  all  must  sign.  While 
the  Balboa  Company  does  not  solicit  callers,  none  are  ever  turned 
away.  It  is  a  marvel  to  all  who  see  the  place  when  they  learn  it 
has  no  stock  for  sale  and  charges  no  admission.  Balboa  is  a  pri- 
vate enterprise,  and  as  such  has  prospered  generously.     From  a 

modest  beginning  it  has  become 
the  largest  actually  independent 
moving  picture  producing  studio 
in  the  business,  in  three  short 
years.  The  visitor  on  leaving  is 
absolutely  convinced  that  Balboa 
is  one  of  the  greatest  producing 
companies,  and  contains  within 
its  vast  area  a  family  instead  of 
a  "bunch"  of  players.  Every  one, 
from  the  executive  to  the  office 
boy,  has  that  call-to-see-us-again 
way,  that  makes  one  anticipate 
a  second  visit.  After  cheery 
good-byes  to  all,  the  visitor  jthen 
departed  with  memories  of  an 
unusually  interesting  visit  to  the 
home  of  Balboa. 


ircle."      Left   to   right :   Corene   Grant 


^Villiam   Beckway,  Cameraman,   Ruth   Roland,  Star 
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SOLD    FOR    MARRIAGE 


"S 


HE  is  very  pretty,"  thought  Ivan. 
He  clenched  his  veinous,  venomous 
hands.  "She  is  a  great  bargain," 
he  said,  half  aloud,  and  the  hands, 
wrinkled  and  evil,  seemed  to  contract,  as  if 
covering  shimmering  gold,  as  the  two  ideas 
were  conjoined  in  his  mind.  But  his-  face 
lost  its  glow  as  a  third  thought  entered  his 
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"There  was  a  night  when  even  his  mingled  cajolery 
and   brutality   had   not   moved   her" 

ponderous  mind.  It  was:  "She  has  tem- 
per." 

It  was  true  that  Marfa,  the  slim,  flower- 
like niece,  was  high-spirited,  as  well  as 
lovely  and  worth  something  like  her  little 
weight  in  glimmering  goldpieces.  She  had 
given  evidence  long  ago,  Ivan  reflected,  of 
an  obstinacy  quite  out  of  keeping  with  her 
lily-white  languorousness.  There  was  the 
day  she  had  dashed  the  milk  pail  to  the 
floor  when  the  acidulous  Aunt  Anna  had 
let  slip  a  curse ;  there  was  the  night  when 
even  his  mingled  cajolery  and  brutality  had 
not  moved  her  from  her  resolution  not  to 
stir  from  her  room,  though  (and  at  the 
remembrance  Ivan's  forehead  distended ) 
there  had  been  a  strong,  handsome  lad  from 
the  village  below  stairs,  ready  to  appraise 
her  charms  with  the  cunning  eye  of  a  lusty 
animal. 

But  the  time  for  patience  was  gone.  The 
girl  must  be  married,  and  that  shortly,  for 
Ivan  and  Anna  stood  in  quick  need  of 
money,  and  to  their  starved  minds  there 
was  but  one  way :  the  sacrifice  of  Marfa. 

As  if  prearranged  by  some  magical 
agency,  there  sounded  a  sharp  tapping  at  the 
door  of  the  cottage,  and  the  next  moment 
Lyof,  the  wealthiest  and  the  most  displeas- 
ing single  man  of  the  town,  trod  the  thresh- 
old. This  was  more  than  chance  ;  it  was  a 
Providence  sent  to  him,  meditated  Ivan, 
with  unusual  speed.  He  lost  few  seconds 
in  calling  the  girl  from  her  room,  oblivious 
to  the  fact  that  in  that  dim,  unlit  sanctuarv, 


By  LEWIN   CLEEVE 
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profaned  by  a  thousand  harshnesses,  she 
was  seeing  with  "that  inner  eye  that  is  the 
bliss  of  solitude"  the  fleeting  image  of  her 
sweetheart,  Jan,  now  far  from  her  in  Amer- 
ica, but  nevertheless  to  her  poignant  gaze 
far  nearer  than  the  crusty  Lyof,  below- 
stairs.  For  Jan  and  she  had  sworn  months 
ago,  when  his  uncle  had  written,  bidding  the 
boy  to  San  Francisco,  that  neither  wave  nor 
mountain  nor  time  should  limit  one  minute 
of  their  troth,  and  that  in  the  end  they 
should  stand  face  to  face  in  some  little 
church,  and  know  each  other  for  the  other's 
own. 

Perhaps  it  was  that  memory  that  caused 
her  to  take  such  careful  aim,  some  time 
later,  at  the  nearly  bald  head  of  Lyof  with 
a  bottle.  Out  of  the  house  the  man  went 
and  into  the  arms  of  another  girl,  but  Marfa 
neither  knew  nor  cared.  Nor  did  she  care 
when,  later,  Colonel  Gregioff,  the  com- 
mandant of  the  Cossacks,  tried  to  force  her 
to  a  love  avowal.  She  struck  him  with 
strange,  ungirlish  strength.  He  lay  there, 
bloodied,  inert.  And  the  eyes  of  Marfa 
were  filled  with  fear.  But  she  did  not  see 
the  worst.  For  in  a  thicket  close  by  was 
Ivan,  whose  lips  formed  the  word. 
"Siberia."  He  rushed  into  the  light  and 
told  her  what  she  must  expect.  "Come  with 
me,   Alosha,"  he  murmured,"   to   America, 


"But  the  time  for  patience  was  gone" 


"For   Jan   and  she  had  sworn  that  neither  wave  nor 
mountain   nor   time   shoud   limit   their   troth 

and  you  shall  not  wear  a  chain  on  that 
ankle,  unless  it  be  a  bracelet."  Marfa  knew. 
She  knew  the  truth.  So  the  next  day,  with 
her  aunt,  she  fled  with  Ivan,  though  she 
dreaded  his  yellow  smile  and  the  unuttered 
caresses  of  his  greasy  voice.  At  least  she 
zvas  free  of  that  which  made  the  name  of 
death  sound  pale. 

The  next  night,  as  her  venerable  grand- 
father sat  alone  in  the  mute  room,  the  Colo- 
nel, physically  well,  but  raging  spiritually, 
broke  into  the  house.  He  hoarsely  de- 
manded to  know  the  hiding  place  of  his 
assailant,  and  was  ready  to  choke  the  old 
man.  But  that  justice  so  often  vainly  prayed 
for  from  heaven  came  in  living  fire,  for  it 
was  storming  with  violence  outside.  When 
the  aged  occupant  of  the  residence  was  able 
to  look  for  the  Colonel,  he  found  him  prone 
a  second  time,  the  prey  of  lightning,  and 
never  more  to  speak  nor  stir. 

Meanwhile  at  sea,  Marfa  looked  on  a 
liquid  world  unknown  to  her.  In  the  airy 
flight  of  the  gulls  she  saw  symbols  of  lib- 
erty and  life  unbound  by  avarice  and  cru- 
elty. Only  there  was  Ivan  at  her  elbow, 
with  his  eyes  glistening,  dollar-wise,  at  her 


virginal  splendor.  On  the  third  day  a  God- 
sent  surprise  flashed  before  her  vision.  It 
was  her  lover,  the  longed-for  Jan,  whose 
sailing  had  been  delayed,  and  who,  on  that 
account,  was  a  fellow  passenger. 

When  they  landed  in  San  Francisco,  Ivan 
was  met  by  his  brother,  Dimitri,  who  lost 


"The   Commandant   of    the    Cossacks   tried    to   force 
her   to   a   love   avowal  " 

no  time  in  telling  him  of  plans  for  the  dis- 
posal of  Marfa.  "The  highest  bidder  in  the" 
Russian  colony  at  Los  Angeles  will  pay  a 
pretty  price  for  that  bright  head,"  he  whis- 
pered. And  Ivan  nodded.  He  was  think- 
ing: "She  is  very  pretty ;  she  is  a  great  bar- 
gain; she  has  temper." 

So  little  Marfa  stood,  like  an  animal,  at 
auction,  and  the  great  bid  of  one  thousand 
dollars  was  ringing  out  over  her  head.  With 
a  strangled  sob  she  felt  at  her  garter  for 
the  sharp  knife,  always  carried  for  such  an 
hour  as  this,  when  (could  it  be?)  through 
the  press  of  sudatory  men  and  women,  came 
Jan,  radiant,  aureoled  with  triumph,  and 
in  the  van  of  humanity  came  strange  per- 
sons in  blue  uniforms.  They  beat  back 
with  their  stout  clubs  the  disappointed  Mus- 
covites, and  into  the  white  arms  of  her 
lover  and  savior  Marfa,  the  lily-like,  fell. 
"Who  are  they?"  she  gasped.  And  her 
little  Slavic  soul  did  not  understand  when 
the  enigmatic  Jan  replied:  "The  police." 
But  she  blessed  them  silently.  "I  will  never 
wear  anything  but  blue  hereafter,"  she  said 
quaintly. 

Drama  of  Russian  life,  adapted  from  the  Fine 
Arts  photoplay  of  W.  E.  Wing. 


'At  least   she   was   free   of    that    which    made    the 
name  of  death  sound  pale" 
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Motion  Picture  Magnates  Retrenching 


By  ROBERT  GRAU 


W[TH  each  new  achievement  to  the 
credit  of  the  voiceless  drama, 
even  when  the  conquest  has  been 
shared  at  least  by  theatrical  pro- 
ducers, one  may  hear  a  persistent  wail  from 
the  pessimists  who  congregate  in  the  vicinity 
of  Long  Acre  Square.  It  is  a  strange  truth 
that  the  new  art  which  has  enriched  men 
and  women  of  the  theatre  the  world  over 
is  still  decried  by  the  great  majority  of  the 
theatrical  profession,  although  each  year 
these  enemies  at  heart  are  capitulating 
in  greater  numbers,  and  each  year  the  num- 
ber of  newcomers  who  fail  to  make  their 
impress  increases  immeasurably. 

One  may  count  on  two  hands  the  number 
of  celebrated  players  who  have  justified  the 
tremendous  emoluments  which  they  de- 
manded for  their  first  appearance  in  photo- 
plays, the  few  who  have  found  sufficient 
favor  to  be  retained  for  a  second  produc- 
tion were  invariably  representative  of  the 
younger  generation  of  players,  who  put 
their  very  souls  into  their  screen  portrayals. 
As  a  result  these  youthful  converts  are  prac- 
tically lost  to  the  speaking  stage  at  least 
for  the  immediate  future. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing  the  craze  for 
celebrities  is  passing  through  the  same  evo- 
lution in  filmdom  as  has  just  been  checked 
in  the  vaudeville  theatres  when  the  lure  of 
the  famous  name  has  ceased  to  be  compell- 
ing unless  the  fame  is  accompanied  with 
discernment  in  the  selection  of  a  vehicle, 
that  is  to  say,  the  vaudeville  magnate  now 
insists  upon  the  celebrity  showing  his 
"goods."  Not  one  in  ten  of  the  stars  of 
the  legitimate  stage  has  "made  good"  in 
the  two-a-day.  The  number  who  are  given 
a  second  engagement  in  the  same  theatre  is 
absurdly  small. 

In.  the  motion  picture  field  the  exhaustion 
of  the  supply  of  famous  names  was  accom- 
plished in  less  than  two  years — whereas  in 
vaudeville  the  so-called  "Gold  Brick"  era 
lasted  nearly  fifteen  years  before  the  man- 
agers were  awakened.  Now  the  big  plums 
fall  to  that  type  of  vaudeville  stars  whose 
fame  is  due  not  to  past  achievement  in  an- 
other field,  but  solely  in  appraisal  of  their 
present  value  in  the  new  rather  than  the 
older  field  of  entertainment. 

Recently  a  vaudeville  magnate  was  ap- 
proached by  the  representative  of  one  of  the 
newest  film  producing  concerns  with  the  in- 
centive of  enticing  to  the  screen  a  world 
renowned  star  which  the  vaudeville  man 
had  under  contract  for  thirty  weeks.  The 
writer  was  present  at  the  time  when  an 
agreement  was  entered  into  to  pay  a  bonus 
of  $500  a  week  for  every  week  the  star 
appeared  for  the  cameras  in  addition  to  the 
amount  the  vaudeville  magnate  had  con- 
tracted to  pay  the  artist. 

A  few  minutes  after  the  film  producer 
left,  he  called  up  the  vaudeville  man  on  the 
'phone,  reminding  him  that  the  star  was 
not  to  appear  in  the  vaudeville  theatres  until 
the  photoplay  was  released.  "That  was  not 
agreed  upon,"  replied  the  latter,  "but  it's  all 
right."  Then,  turning  to  the  writer,  the 
shrewd  two-a-day  man  remarked,  "If  that 
picture  man  had  not  shown  so  much  anxiety 
he  could  have  secured  this  star  without  a 


penny  of  bonus,  and  I  would  have  hesi- 
tated a  minute  to  pay  him  $500  a  week  for 
taking  her  off  my  hands." 

About  a  year  ago  a  young  woman  who 
has  earned  as  high  as  $100,000  a  year  in 
the  variety  theatres  was  bombarded  with 
offers  from  practically  every  film  concern, 
all  of  which  she  declined.  "When  I  go  into 
pictures  it  will  be  when  I  cease  to  conjure 
on  the  stage,  and  then  I  will  start  my  own 
film  company  and  make  all  the  profits  my- 
self." 

It  so  happened  that  the  star  referred  to 
had  later  suffered  an  affliction  of  her  vocal 
chords,  and  was  forced  to  consult  special- 
ists, who  advised  her  not  to  use  her  voice 
for  a  year  at  the  least.  Thus  informed,  the 
star  suddenly  decided  to  bestow  of  her  art 
for  the  screen,  but  no  longer  did  she  cherish 
the  illusion  of  becoming  a  producer  on  her 
own  account.  To  a  friend  in  New  York 
she  wired  as  follows : 

"Am  going  into  pictures  for  a  year.  Am 
open  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  concern 
which  offers  the  most  inducements  gets  me.' 

But  in  the  interim  the  film  producers  who 
had  bombarded  the  star  to  bestow  of  her 
art  for  the  screen  had  heard  of  her  vocal 
affliction,  and  suddenly  acquired  a  plethora 
of  that  substance  called  "cold  feet."  One 
film  magnate  who  had  not  so  long  ago 
offered  this  public  idol  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars  for  one  year  to  appear  in  a 
massive  serial  was  strangely  uncommunica- 
tive when  the  goal  of  her  capture  was  in 
sight.     Several  weeks  have  passed,  yet  this 


The  Photo-Playwright 

By  TAD 

I  fain  would  wear  a  better  hat, 

My  pants  are  baggy  at  the  knees, 
My  face  is  lean  as  any  rat, 

The  Summer  breezes  make  me  sneeze. 
I  have  no  coin ;  I  sit  and  swear — 

For  brighter  times  I  long  and  pray ; 
They're  coming,  too,  my  friends  declare, 

As  soon's  I  sell  my  photoplay. 

I'll  have  coin  then,  and  clothes  to  burn, 

The  films  will  pay  me  when  I  will, 
And  managers  can  wait  their  turn 

When  they  approach  my  busy  mill. 
My  wife  shall  have  an  auto  swell, 

A  different  gown  for  each  new  day, 
And  I — why,  I'll  fare  just  as  well — 

As  soon's  I  sell  my  photoplay. 

I'll  pay  those  little  bills  I  owe 

For  groceries  and  shoes  and  coal, 
And  purge  my  mind  of  indigo, 

And  try  to  climb  up  out  the  hole. 
I'll  join  the  clubs;  I'll  take  that  trip 

I  planned  three  years  ago  last  May ; 
To  care  and  trouble  give  the  slip — 

As  soon's  I  sell  my  photoplay. 


world-famous  woman  is  amazed  at  the  lack 
of  spirited  competition  for  her  services. 

Now,  this  lady  is  not  one  whit  less  clever 
than  she  was  when  the  film  barons  fell  over 
each  other  in  the  effort  to  sign  her  up,  even 
at  an  annual  guarantee  of  $250,000.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  doubtful  if  in  all  the  world 
one  may  seek  and  find  her  equal  as  a  motion 
picture  attraction.  The  only  difference  now 
is  that  the  overtures  emanate  from  her,  and 
it  looks  very  much  as  if  the  producers  will 
prefer  to  welcome  the  star  as  a  rival  than 
to  pay  her  a  quarter  of  a  million  iron  men 
now  that  she  is  really  available. 

In  the  vaudeville  field  the  manner  of  de- 
termining values  was  so  absurd  up  to  very 
recently  that  there  were  not  a  few  agents 
who  devoted  their  entire  time  to  discover- 
ing "headliners"  from  the  newspaper  reve- 
lations each  day.  It  mattered  not  if  the 
newly  famous  had  never  appeared  in  public, 
the  fact  that  they  were  in  the  public  eye  at 
the  moment  would  justify  meting  out  thou- 
sands weekly — that  is,  in  the  minds  of  the 
agents. 

But  with  all  their  efforts  the  agents  never 
made  a  "killing"  once,  and  E.  F.  Albee,  the 
vaudeville  king,  long  since  has  placed  an 
embargo  on  the  "celebrity"  who  acquires 
fame  in  the  criminal  courts.  The  only  in- 
stance where  such  fame  was  permanently 
converted  into  cash  was  in  the  case  of 
Evelyn  Nesbit  (Thaw),  but  her  success  was 
due  after  all  to  her  performance  on  the 
stage,  which  has  steadily  improved. 

In  the  motion  picture  field  the  supply  of 
famous  names  is  already  practically  ex- 
hausted, because  of  the  vastly  greater  vogue 
of  the  distinctly  picture  player  and  the  tre- 
mendous percentage  of  failures  among  so- 
called  legitimate  stars.  One  of  the  biggest 
producing  concerns  in  the  film  industry 
openly  admits  that  it  entered  the  field  solely 
to  hasten  the  end  of  "an  unwholesome 
craze." 

The  heads  of  this  massive  producing  or- 
ganization argued  that  by  engaging  a  job  lot 
of  stage  stars,  the  final  result  would  be  to 
immeasurably  add  to  the  vogue  of  its  long- 
established  coterie  of  picture  players.  Inci- 
dentally it  was  hoped  to  prove  to  the  exhib- 
itors that  they  were  foolish  to  pay  fancy 
prices  for  releases  of  one-time  successful 
stage  plays  when  productions  conceived  with 
the  screen  alone  in  mind  and  played  in  by 
accepted  photoplayers  attracted  far  greater 
patronage. 

This  concern  has  already  presented  a 
score  or  more  of  stage  celebrities,  but  it  took 
the  precaution  to  select  for  each  a  vehicle 
of  the  type  which  has  made  its  product  a 
sight  draft  on  the  exhibitors'  purse — but  for 
all  that  the  final  result  was  nil  in  a  financial 
sense.  In  fact,  more  copies  have  been  sold 
of  the  releases  without  stage  stars  by  far— 
particularly  is  this  true  of  King  Baggott 
films,  which  enjoy  a  greater  vogue  than  the 
combined  productivity  of  any  three  releases 
featuring  legitimate  stars. 

The  same  film  concern  has  vetoed  the  pro- 
ductions of  two  of  its  so-called  stage  stars 
—both  were  completed  at  a  cost  of  many 
thousands,  and  neither  is  to  be  released  on 
the  screen  at  any  time. 
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SOLD    FOR    MARRIAGE 


"S 


HE  is  very  pretty,"  thought  Ivan. 
He  clenched  his  veinous,  venomous 
hands.  "She  is  a  great  bargain," 
he  said,  half  aloud,  and  the  hands, 
wrinkled  and  evil,  seemed  to  contract,  as  if 
covering  shimmering  gold,  as  the  two  ideas 
were  conjoined  in  his  mind.  But  his  face 
lost  its  glow  as  a  third  thought  entered  his 
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"There  was  a  night  when  even  his  mingled  cajolery 
and   brutality   had   not   moved   her" 

ponderous  mind.  It  was :  "She  has  tem- 
per." 

It  was  true  that  Marfa,  the  slim,  flower- 
like niece,  was  high-spirited,  as  well  as 
lovely  and  worth  something  like  her  little 
weight  in  glimmering  goldpieces.  She  had 
given  evidence  long  ago,  Ivan  reflected,  of 
an  obstinacy  quite  out  of  keeping  with  her 
lily-white  languorousness.  There  was  the 
day  she  had  dashed  the  milk  pail  to  the 
floor  when  the  acidulous  Aunt  Anna  had 
let  slip  a  curse ;  there  was  the  night  when 
even  his  mingled  cajolery  and  brutality  had 
not  moved  her  from  her  resolution  not  to 
stir  from  her  room,  though  (and  at  the 
remembrance  Ivan's  forehead  distended ) 
there  had  been  a  strong,  handsome  lad  from 
the  village  below  stairs,  ready  to  appraise 
her  charms  with  the  cunning  eye  of  a  lusty 
animal. 

But  the  time  for  patience  was  gone.  The 
girl  must  be  married,  and  that  shortly,  for 
Ivan  and  Anna  stood  in  quick  need  of 
money,  and  to  their  starved  minds  there 
was  but  one  way :  the  sacrifice  of  Marfa. 

As  if  prearranged  by  some  magical 
agency,  there  sounded  a  sharp  tapping  at  the 
door  of  the  cottage,  and  the  next  moment 
Lyof,  the  wealthiest  and  the  most  displeas- 
ing single  man  of  the  town,  trod  the  thresh- 
old. This  was  more  than  chance ;  it  was  a 
Providence  sent  to  him,  meditated  Ivan, 
with  unusual  speed.  He  lost  few  seconds 
in  calling  the  girl  from  her  room,  oblivious 
to  the  fact  that  in  that  dim,  unlit  sanctuarv, 


By  LEWIN   CLEEVE 

profaned  by  a  thousand  harshnesses,  she 
was  seeing  with  "that  inner  eye  that  is  the 
bliss  of  solitude"  the  fleeting  image  of  her 
sweetheart,  Jan,  now  far  from  her  in  Amer- 
ica, but  nevertheless  to  her  poignant  gaze 
far  nearer  than  the  crusty  Lyof,  below- 
stairs.  For  Jan  and  she  had  sworn  months 
ago,  when  his  uncle  had  written,  bidding  the 
boy  to  San  Francisco,  that  neither  wave  nor 
mountain  nor  time  should  limit  one  minute 
of  their  troth,  and  that  in  the  end  they 
should  stand  face  to  face  in  some  little 
church,  and  know  each  other  for  the  other's 
own. 

Perhaps  it  was  that  memory  that  caused 
her  to  take  such  careful  aim,  some  time 
later,  at  the  nearly  bald  head  of  Lyof  with 
a  bottle.  Out  of  the  house  the  man  went 
and  into  the  arms  of  another  girl,  but  Marfa 
neither  knew  nor  cared.  Nor  did  she  care 
when,  later,  Colonel  Gregioff,  the  com- 
mandant of  the  Cossacks,  tried  to  force  her 
to  a  love  avowal.  She  struck  him  with 
strange,  ungirlish  strength.  He  lay  there, 
bloodied,  inert.  And  the  eyes  of  Marfa 
were  filled  with  fear.  But  she  did  not  see 
the  worst.  For  in  a  thicket  close  by  was 
Ivan,  whose  lips  formed  the  word, 
"Siberia."  He  rushed  into  the  light  and 
told  her  what  she  must  expect.  "Come  with 
me,   Alosha,"  he   murmured,"   to   America, 
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"But  the  time  for  patience  was  gone" 


"For  Jan   and  she  had  sworn  that  neither  wave  nor 
mountain   nor   time   shoud   limit   their   troth 

and  you  shall  not  wear  a  chain  on  that 
ankle,  unless  it  be  a  bracelet."  Marfa  knew. 
She  knew  the  truth.  So  the  next  day,  with 
her  aunt,  she  fled  with  Ivan,  though  she 
dreaded  his  yellow  smile  and  the  unuttered 
caresses  of  his  greasy  voice.  At  least  she 
was  free  of  that  which  made  the  name  of 
death  sound  pale. 

The  next  night,  as  her  venerable  grand- 
father sat  alone  in  the  mute  room,  the  Colo- 
nel, physically  well,  but  raging  spiritually, 
broke  into  the  house.  He  hoarsely  de- 
manded to  know  the  hiding  place  of  his 
assailant,  and  was  ready  to  choke  the  old 
man.  But  that  justice  so  often  vainly  prayed 
for  from  heaven  came  in  living  fire,  for  it 
was  storming  with  violence  outside.  When 
the  aged  occupant  of  the  residence  was  able 
to  look  for  the  Colonel,  he  found  him  prone 
a  second  time,  the  prey  of  lightning,  and 
never  more  to  speak  nor  stir. 

Meanwhile  at  sea,  Marfa  looked  on  a 
liquid  world  unknown  to  her.  In  the  airy 
flight  of  the  gulls  she  saw  symbols  of  lib- 
erty and  life  unbound  by  avarice  and  cru- 
elty. Only  there  was  Ivan  at  her  elbow, 
with  his  eyes  glistening,  dollar-wise,  at  her 


virginal  splendor.  On  the  third  day  a  God- 
sent  surprise  flashed  before  her  vision.  It 
was  her  lover,  the  longed-for  Jan,  whose 
sailing  had  been  delayed,  and  who,  on  that 
account,  was  a  fellow  passenger. 

When  they  landed  in  San  Francisco,  Ivan 
was  met  by  his  brother,  Dimitri,  who  lost 


"The   Commandant   of    the    Cossacks   tried    to   force 
her   to   a   love   avowal 

no  time  in  telling  him  of  plans  for  the  dis- 
posal of  Marfa.  "The  highest  bidder  in  the" 
Russian  colony  at  Los  Angeles  will  pay  a 
pretty  price  for  that  bright  head,"  he  whis- 
pered. And  Ivan  nodded.  He  was  think- 
ing: "She  is  very  pretty;  she  is  a  great  bar- 
gain; she  has  temper." 

So  little  Marfa  stood,  like  an  animal,  at 
auction,  and  the  great  bid  of  one  thousand 
dollars  was  ringing  out  over  her  head.  With 
a  strangled  sob  she  felt  at  her  garter  for 
the  sharp  knife,  always  carried  for  such  an 
hour  as  this,  when  (could  it  be?)  through 
the  press  of  sudatory  men  and  women,  came 
Jan,  radiant,  aureoled  with  triumph,  and 
in  the  van  of  humanity  came  strange  per- 
sons in  blue  uniforms.  They  beat  back 
with  their  stout  clubs  the  disappointed  Mus- 
covites, and  into  the  white  arms  of  her 
lover  and  savior  Marfa,  the  lily-like,  fell. 
"Who  are  they?"  she  gasped.  And  her 
little  Slavic  soul  did  not  understand  when 
the  enigmatic  Jan  replied:  "The  police." 
But  she  blessed  them  silently.  "I  will  never 
wear  anything  but  blue  hereafter,"  she  said 
quaintly. 

Drama  of  Russian  life,  adapted  from  the  Fine 
Arts  photoplay  of  W.  E.  Wing. 


"At  least  she  was  free  of    that   which    made    the 
name  of  death  sound   pale" 
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Motion  Picture  Magnates  Retrenching 


By  ROBERT  GRAU 
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WITH  each  new  achievement  to  the 
credit  of  the  voiceless  drama, 
even  when  the  conquest  has  been 
shared  at  least  by  theatrical  pro- 
ducers, one  may  hear  a  persistent  wail  from 
the  pessimists  who  congregate  in  the  vicinity 
of  Long  Acre  Square.  It  is  a  strange  truth 
that  the  new  art  which  has  enriched  men 
and  women  of  the  theatre  the  world  over 
is  still  decried  by  the  great  majority  of  the 
theatrical  profession,  although  each  year 
these  enemies  at  heart  are  capitulating 
in  greater  numbers,  and  each  year  the  num- 
ber of  newcomers  who  fail  to  make  their 
impress  increases  immeasurably. 

One  may  count  on  two  hands  the  number 
of  celebrated  players  who  have  justified  the 
tremendous  emoluments  which  they  de- 
manded for  their  first  appearance  in  photo- 
plays, the  few  who  have  found  sufficient 
favor  to  be  retained  for  a  second  produc- 
tion were  invariably  representative  of  the 
younger  generation  of  players,  who  put 
their  very  souls  into  their  screen  portrayals. 
As  a  result  these  youthful  converts  are  prac- 
tically lost  to  the  speaking  stage  at  least 
for  the  immediate  future. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing  the  craze  for 
celebrities  is  passing  through  the  same  evo- 
lution in  filmdom  as  has  just  been  checked 
in  the  vaudeville  theatres  when  the  lure  of 
the  famous  name  has  ceased  to  be  compell- 
ing unless  the  fame  is  accompanied  with 
discernment  in  the  selection  of  a  vehicle, 
that  is  to  say,  the  vaudeville  magnate  now 
insists  upon  the  celebrity  showing  his 
''goods."  Not  one  in  ten  of  the  stars  of 
the  legitimate  stage  has  "made  good"  in 
the  two-a-day.  The  number  who  are  given 
a  second  engagement  in  the  same  theatre  is 
absurdly  small. 

In.  the  motion  picture  field  the  exhaustion 
of  the  supply  of  famous  names  was  accom- 
plished in  less  than  two  years — whereas  in 
vaudeville  the  so-called  "Gold  Brick"  era 
lasted  nearly  fifteen  years  before  the  man- 
agers were  awakened.  Now  the  big  plums 
fall  to  that  type  of  vaudeville  stars  whose 
fame  is  due  not  to  past  achievement  in  an- 
other field,  but  solely  in  appraisal  of  their 
present  value  in  the  new  rather  than  the 
older  field  of  entertainment. 

Recently  a  vaudeville  magnate  was  ap- 
proached by  the  representative  of  one  of  the 
newest  film  producing  concerns  with  the  in- 
centive of  enticing  to  the  screen  a  world 
renowned  star  which  the  vaudeville  man 
had  under  contract  for  thirty  weeks.  The 
writer  was  present  at  the  time  when  an 
agreement  was  entered  into  to  pay  a  bonus 
of  $500  a  week  for  every  week  the  star 
appeared  for  the  cameras  in  addition  to  the 
amount  the  vaudeville  magnate  had  con- 
tracted to  pay  the  artist. 

A  few  minutes  after  the  film  producer 
left,  he  called  up  the  vaudeville  man  on  the 
'phone,  reminding  him  that  the  star  was 
not  to  appear  in  the  vaudeville  theatres  until 
the  photoplay  was  released.  "That  was  not 
agreed  upon,"  replied  the  latter,  "but  it's  all 
right."  Then,  turning  to  the  writer,  the 
shrewd  two-a-day  man  remarked,  "If  that 
picture  man  had  not  shown  so  much  anxiety 
he  could  have  secured  this  star  without  a 


penny  of  bonus,  and  I  would  have  hesi- 
tated a  minute  to  pay  him  $500  a  week  for 
taking  her  off  my  hands." 

About  a  year  ago  a  young  woman  who 
has  earned  as  high  as  $100,000  a  year  in 
the  variety  theatres  was  bombarded  with 
offers  from  practically  every  film  concern, 
all  of  which  she  declined.  "When  I  go  into 
pictures  it  will  be  when  I  cease  to  conjure 
on  the  stage,  and  then  I  will  start  my  own 
film  company  and  make  all  the  profits  my- 
self." 

It  so  happened  that  the  star  referred  to 
had  later  suffered  an  affliction  of  her  vocal 
chords,  and  was  forced  to  consult  special- 
ists, who  advised  her  not  to  use  her  voice 
for  a  year  at  the  least.  Thus  informed,  the 
star  suddenly  decided  to  bestow  of  her  art 
for  the  screen,  but  no  longer  did  she  cherish 
the  illusion  of  becoming  a  producer  on  her 
own  account.  To  a  friend  in  New  York 
she  wired  as  follows : 

"Am  going  into  pictures  for  a  year.  Am 
open  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  concern 
which  offers  the  most  inducements  gets  me.' 

But  in  the  interim  the  film  producers  who 
had  bombarded  the  star  to  bestow  of  her 
art  for  the  screen  had  heard  of  her  vocal 
affliction,  and  suddenly  acquired  a  plethora 
of  that  substance  called  "cold  feet."  One 
film  magnate  who  had  not  so  long  ago 
offered  this  public  idol  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars  for  one  year  to  appear  in  a 
massive  serial  was  strangely  uncommunica- 
tive when  the  goal  of  her  capture  was  in 
sight.     Several  weeks  have  passed,  yet  this 


The  Photo-Playwright 

By  TAD 

I  fain  would  wear  a  better  hat, 

My  pants  are  baggy  at  the  knees, 
My  face  is  lean  as  any  rat, 

The  Summer  breezes  make  me  sneeze. 
I  have  no  coin ;  I  sit  and  swear — 

For  brighter  times  I  long  and  pray  ; 
They're  coming,  too,  my  friends  declare, 

As  soon's  I  sell  my  photoplay. 

I'll  have  coin  then,  and  clothes  to  burn, 

The  films  will  pay  me  when  I  will, 
And  managers  can  wait  their  turn 

When  they  approach  my  busy  mill. 
My  wife  shall  have  an  auto  swell, 

A  different  gown  for  each  new  day, 
And  I — why,  I'll  fare  just  as  well — 

As  soon's  I  sell  my  photoplay. 

I'll  pay  those  little  bills  I  owe 

For  groceries  and  shoes  and  coal, 
And  purge  my  mind  of  indigo, 

And  try  to  climb  up  out  the  hole. 
1"11  join  the  clubs;  I'll  take  that  trip 

I  planned  three  years  ago  last  May ; 
To  care  and  trouble  give  the  slip — 

As  soon's  I  sell  my  photoplay. 


world-famous  woman  is  amazed  at  the  lack 
of  spirited  competition  for  her  services. 

Now,  this  lady  is  not  one  whit  less  clever 
than  she  was  when  the  film  barons  fell  over 
each  other  in  the  effort  to  sign  her  up,  even 
at  an  annual  guarantee  of  $250,000.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  doubtful  if  in  all  the  world 
one  may  seek  and  find  her  equal  as  a  motion 
picture  attraction.  The  only  difference  now 
is  that  the  overtures  emanate  from  her,  and 
it  looks  very  much  as  if  the  producers  will 
prefer  to  welcome  the  star  as  a  rival  than 
to  pay  her  a  quarter  of  a  million  iron  men 
now  that  she  is  really  available. 

In  the  vaudeville  field  the  manner  of  de- 
termining values  was  so  absurd  up  to  very 
recently  that  there  were  not  a  few  agents 
who  devoted  their  entire  time  to  discover- 
ing "headliners"  from  the  newspaper  reve- 
lations each  day.  It  mattered  not  if  the 
newly  famous  had  never  appeared  in  public, 
the  fact  that  they  were  in  the  public  eye  at 
the  moment  would  justify  meting  out  thou- 
sands weekly — that  is,  in  the  minds  of  the 
agents. 

But  with  all  their  efforts  the  agents  never 
made  a  "killing"  once,  and  E.  F.  Albee,  the 
vaudeville  king,  long  since  has  placed  an 
embargo  on  the  "celebrity"  who  acquires 
fame  in  the  criminal  courts.  The  only  in- 
stance where  such  fame  was  permanently 
converted  into  cash  was  in  the  case  of 
Evelyn  Nesbit  (Thaw),  but  her  success  was 
due  after  all  to  her  performance  on  the 
stage,  which  has  steadily  improved. 

In  the  motion  picture  field  the  supply  of 
famous  names  is  already  practically  ex- 
hausted, because  of  the  vastly  greater  vogue 
of  the  distinctly  picture  player  and  the  tre- 
mendous percentage  of  failures  among  so- 
called  legitimate  stars.  One  of  the  biggest 
producing  concerns  in  the  film  industry 
openly  admits  that  it  entered  the  field  solely 
to  hasten  the  end  of  "an  unwholesome 
craze." 

The  heads  of  this  massive  producing  or- 
ganization argued  that  by  engaging  a  job  lot 
of  stage  stars,  the  final  result  would  be  to 
immeasurably  add  to  the  vogue  of  its  long- 
established  coterie  of  picture  players.  Inci- 
dentally it  was  hoped  to  prove  to  the  exhib- 
itors that  they  were  foolish  to  pay  fancy 
prices  for  releases  of  one-time  successful 
stage  plays  when  productions  conceived  with 
the  screen  alone  in  mind  and  played  in  by 
accepted  photoplayers  attracted  far  greater 
patronage. 

This  concern  has  already  presented  a 
score  or  more  of  stage  celebrities,  but  it  took 
the  precaution  to  select  for  each  a  vehicle 
of  the  type  which  has  made  its  product  a 
sight  draft  on  the  exhibitors'  purse — but  for 
all  that  the  final  result  was  nil  in  a  financial 
sense.  In  fact,  more  copies  have  been  sold 
of  the  releases  without  stage  stars  by  faf — 
particularly  is  this  true  of  King  Baggott 
films,  which  enjoy  a  greater  vogue  than  the 
combined  productivity  of  any  three  releases 
featuring  legitimate   stars. 

The  same  film  concern  has  vetoed  the  pro- 
ductions of  two  of  its  so-called  stage  stars 
— both  were  completed  at  a  cost  of  many 
thousands,  and  neither  is  to  be  released  on 
the  screen  at  any  time. 
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BRISBANE  PRAISES  PHOTO-PLAYS 

Withdraws  Recent  Attack  at  Dinner— "Equal  in  Importance  to  Discovery  of  Printing,"  Says  Editor 


THE  motion  picture  art  and  the  great  motion  picture  public 
has  been  keenly  interested  in  the  great  stir  that  was  made 
by  Arthur  Brisbane,  America's  most  renowned  editor, 
when  he  publicly  announced  that  motion  pictures  owed 
their  success  to  the  ignorance  and  stupidity  of  the  human  race. 
If  the  statement  had  been  made  by  a  man  less  prominent  it  would 
have  been  regarded  only  as  the  mild  raving  of  a  foolish  soul,  but 
Mr.  Brisbane's  position  before  the  public  is  such  that  he  always 
is  listened  to.  There  were  many  replies  to  Mr.  Brisbane,  and  his 
own  employer,  Mr.  Hearst,  was  responsible  for  a  hearty  spanking 
administered  in  the  columns  of  Mr.  Hearst's  Nezv  York  American. 

A  month  passed  and  Mr.  Brisbane  was  called  upon  again  to 
make  an  address  before  a  large  gathering  of  the  best  known  men 
in  public  life  in  New  York.  He  then  and  there  recanted  and 
squared  himself  as  follows  : 

"Recently,  in  the  presence  of  some  of  you,  I  discussed  the 
moving  picture,  and  I  found  myself  famous,  or  infamous,  I  am  not 
sure  which. 

"The  moving  picture  is  to  the  theatre  what  the  one-cent  daily 
newspaper  is  to  other  literature.  I  leave  it  to  you  to  imagine  the 
importance  which  attaches  to  one-cent  daily  newspapers  and  their 
beneficent  influence  on  the  community. 

"What  the  one-cent  daily  newspaper  has  done  to  and  for  other 
kinds  of  literature,  the  moving  picture  will  do  for  other  kinds  of 
stage  and  theatre  work. 

"The  one-cent  newspaper  has  vastly  increased  the  sale  of  high- 
priced  books,  literally  creating  new  readers  for  such  books. 

"What  the  one-cent  daily  newspaper  has  done  for  other  forms 
of  literature  the  moving  picture  will  do  for  other  and  all  the  forms 
of  theatrical  enterprises. 

"First  and  foremost  and  very  important,  the  moving  picture 
will  give  immortality  to  the  genius  and  grace  of  the  great  actors, 


as  the  talking  machine  gives  immortality  to  the  singer  and  musician. 

"Generations  to  come  will  actually  see  Bernhardt  and  Beer- 
bohm  Tree  and  Pavlowa,  the  stage  geniuses  yet  to  be  born. 

"What  would  we  not  give  if  we  could  see  upon  the  screen 
Shakespeare  rehearsing  his  actors,  or  Voltaire  playing  impish 
tricks  in  the  chorus  of  his  own  play,  or  the  wonderful  Taglioni 
dancing  ? 

"The  moving  picture,  seen  by  tens  of  millions,  will  create  new 
actors  and  actresses,  stimulate  the  imagination  of  genius,  and  that 
is  more  important  than  the  creation  of  new  millionaires,  already 
accomplished. 

The  moving  picture  will  multiply  the  demand  for  great  plays, 
fine  theatres  and  companies  of  living  actors.  For  he  who  sees  the 
moving  photograph  becomes  anxious  to  see  the  real  living  actor. 

"The  so-called  old-fashioned  stage,  with  its  company  of  living 
actors,  compares  with  the  moving  picture  exactly  as  the  expensive 
magazine  or  book  compares  with  the  one-cent  daily  newspaper. 
And  as  the  newspaper  has  increased  the  prosperity  of  the  book  and 
magazine,  so  the  moving  picture  will  increase  the  prosperity  of  the 
theatre  devoted  to  the  old-fashioned  performance. 

"Finally,  the  moving  picture  is  barely  beginning  its  work. 
More  than  ten  years  ago  I  attended  with  Mr.  Erlanger  and  Mr. 
Williams  and  other  gentlemen  here  an  annual  dinner  of  the  the- 
atrical managers'  association.  I  was  asked  to  speak  on  the  subject, 
'After  the  Moving  Picture — What  ?' 

"I  told  the  managers  that  after  the  moving  pictures  there 
would  be  more  moving  pictures,  greater  and  better.  I  predicted, 
as  Mr.  Erlanger  will  tell  you,  the  conversion  of  great  theatres  to 
moving  picture  uses.  I  advocated  there  and  in  my  newspaper 
articles  the  use  of  moving  pictures  for  the  education  of  children — 
as  the  greatest  possible  educational  force." 

All  honor  to  Mr.  Brisbane  for  "turning  turtle"  in  a  good  cause. 


DRAMAS  AND  DOLLARS 

How  William  Everett  Wing  Trades  One  for  T'other  Without  the  Aid  of  a 
Correspondence  School  Course  in  "Scenario  Writing" 

By  STEVE  TALBOT 


MR.  WING  lives  in  Los  Angeles 
and  makes  his  living  writing  photo- 
plays. That  it  is  a  good  way  to 
make  a  living,  if  you  do  it  like 
William  E.  does,  is  proven  by  the  fact  that 
he  supports  a  wife  and  three  talented  (un- 
married) daughters,  maintains  two  Stude- 
baker  cars,  and  sinks  considerable  lucre  in 
real  estate  at  regular  intervals.  His  favor- 
ite amusement  or  recreation  is  driving  his 
runabout  through  Los  Angeles  traffic  perils 
en  route  to  his  bank  to  deposit  checks  from 
film  manufacturers.  Few  if  any  of  these 
are  for  less  than  one  hundred  simoleons, 
that  being  his  price  per  reel  for  scripts, 
which  we  are  informed  are  in  great  demand 
in  any  quantity,  and  at  that  price.  The 
Selig  Company  at  present  having  first  bid 
on  the  Wing  output. 

Born  in  Hallowell,  Maine,  William  Ever- 
ett decided  to  go  West  and  watch  the  coun- 
try grow  up,  when  he  was  three  years  old. 
He  was  charmed  by  the  Indians  in  Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota,  and  unloaded  there  in 
1872.  Early  education  imbibed  at  Hamline 
Lniversity,  near  St.  Paul,  and  the  Minne- 
sota State  LTniversity.  In  1897  he  acquired 
a  habit  of  running  out  to  California  when 
the  snow  began  to  fall  each  year.  A  course 
in  the  University  of  Southern  California 
made  him  ambitious  for  college  honors,  so 
he    came   East  long  enough   to   look   over 


Princeton.  With  best  intentions,  he  de- 
cided to  go  through  with  the  college  course 
to  the  end,  and  planned  a  European  "pol- 
ishing off"  process  to  succeed  Princeton. 
But  the  writing  bug  got  into  "Bill's"  colle- 
giate bump  too  soon,  and  he  became  a  news- 
paperman before  finding  out  what  was  the 
matter.  He  should  have  been  warned 
when  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  found  editors 
would  buy  his  fiction  and  verse,  but  fell 
into  the  trap,  and  at  twenty  was  a  regular 
college  man  reporter,  slinging  language  at 
glassy-eyed  city  editors,  who  delighted  in 
reducing  his  best  assignments  to  three-line 
"hide-aways." 

After  favoring  the  Minneapolis  Tribune, 
Lnited  Press  and  Louisville  Courier-Jour- 
nal with  his  journalistic  presence,  Reporter 
Wing  affixed  himself  to  the  staff  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Express  and  drew  salary 
therefrom  for  some  twelve  years  continu- 
ously. He  was  doing  politics  for  that  paper 
when  its  memorable  campaign  was  on  which 
resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railway  from  its  forty-years'  politi- 
cal control  of  city,  county  and  State.  In 
Governor  Johnson's  first  successful  cam- 
paign for  election  in  Calif ornia,  Reporter 
Wing  put  the  final  touches  to  his  newspaper 
career,  and  at  its  conclusion  scratched  his 
reportorial  title  for  keeps.  During  said 
career    he   had,    however,    written    feature 


stuff  and  fiction  on  the  side  with  much  suc- 
cess, beginning  in  the  old  New  York  Ledger 
with  "complete  novels,"  which  were  in  great 
vogue  in  those  days  of  not  so  long  ago. 

About  five  years  ago  William  Everett 
Wing  sat  up  suddenly  and  took  notice  of 
a  brand  new  field  for  his  ink-stick.  It  was 
no  other  than  the  photoplay,  then  called  the 
him  story,  scenario  and  various  other  things. 
It  looked  to  William  like  an  invalid  who'd 
lost  his  doctor's  address — when  he  viewed 
it  from  five  cents'  worth  of  sitting  room  in 
the  picture  houses.  He  decided  that  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done  to  uplift  the  screen 
drama.  Being  a  writer  by  decree  of  fate 
and  force  of  habit,  he  figured  that  his  only 
chance  to  help  the  "uplift"  would  be  as 
plot  creator,  scenario  writer,  or  photoplay 
author  (take  your  choice  of  titles!)  so  he 
inquired  of  Lee  Dougherty,  then  editor  for 
Biograph.  Upon  being  invited  in  by  Mr. 
Dougherty,  Bill  Everett  started  the  uplift 
by  wading  in  with  both  feet,  and  wrote 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  Biograph 
comedies  the  first  year.  When  the  Biograph 
companies  went  east  in  the  spring,  our  up- 
lifter,  now  a  full-fledged  photoplay wright, 
wrote  stories  which  were  produced  by  Rol- 
lin  S.  Sturgeon,  of  the  Western  Yitagraph 
Company. 

(Continued  on  page  30) 
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Learn  Nursing  at  Home 


RiKht  in  vour  home,  the  HOS- 
PITAL       EXTENSION       COURSE 

teaches  you  in  detail,  the  duties  of 
the  nurse — how  to  make  beds — -all 
kinds  of  baths — use  of  antiseptics 
— making-  and  applying-  applica- 
tions, poultices.  liniments,  solu- 
tions and  plasters — making-  of 
pads  —  massaging  ■ —  enemas  and 
douches — relieving  pain — proper 
foods,  controlling  fevers — nursing 
in  rheumatism,  pneumonia,  meas- 
les, colds.  contagion  and  other 
medical   diseases. 

Maternity  nursing  clearly  de- 
fined. Relieving  discomforts  of 
pregnancy — delivery  fully  illus- 
trated— care  of  child  fully  describ- 
ed— what  to  do  while  awaiting 
physician — caring  for  cuts  and 
wounds — bandaging — assisting  th  > 
physician. 

011*1  O^I*\  THFKMOMFTFK 
DICTIONARY.  CHARTS.  RECORDS,  and  other  supplies  furnished  'to  students 
free. 

This  is  a  chartered  school — 23  years'  experience — affiliated  with  a  hospital — 
instruction   by    physicians    and    graduate   nurse. 

SPECIAL,  TRIAL  OFFER.  We  will  send  the  lessons  for  one  month  exam- 
ine your  papers,  answer  personal  questions,  send  special  feature  papers,  and  give 
all  advantages  afforded  students;  all  for  $1.00.  Money  refunded  if  not  satisfied 
or  credited  if  you  continue.  Catalogue  free.  Address  MISS  FRAZIER.  Supt.', 
Philadelphia  School  for  Nurses.   2229  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia 


EARN  WHILE  YOU 
LEARN 


John  Emerson  in  Pictures 

(Continued  from  page  10) 


tesse  Coquette,'  Krogstadt  in  'A  Doll's  House,'  and  the  doting  hus- 
band in  'Hedda  Gabler.'  I  received  a  personal  letter  from  Mme. 
Nazimova  in  which  she  said,  'You  are  the  best  Tesman  I  have  ever 
bad.'  This  letter,  of  course,  I  had  framed  in  gold  and  hung  it 
upon  the  wall,  with  a  large  wreath  of  laurel  above  it. 

"The  following  season  I  assisted  in  staging  'The  Blue  Mouse,' 
and  when  Mr.  Clyde  Fitch  died  I  was  chosen  by  the  Shuber't 
management  as  the  man  most  familiar  with  the  author's  methods, 
to  put  on  'The  City.'  I  was  later  made  general  stage  director  for 
the  Shuberts,  and  during  that  time  I  appeared  in  the  support  of 
Marietta  Oily,  a  German  actress,  whose  American  career  was 
rather  brief;  I  also  produced  and  played  the  leading  male  role  in 
'The  Watcher,'  and  in  other  plays. 

"I  joined  the  Frohman  management,  where  I  staged  'The 
Runaway,'  with  Miss  Billie  Burke  as  the  star;  'The  Attack'  for 
John  Mason,  'Bella  Donna'  for  Mme.  Nazimova  and  various  other 
plays.  While  with  Mr.  Frohman  I  managed  to  find  time  to  col- 
laborate with  Hillard  Booth  and  Cora  Maynard  on  'The  Bargain' 
and  with  Robert  Baker  on  'The  Conspiracy,'  in  which  I  also  played 
the  featured  part." 

Those  who  have  seen  John  Emerson  in  'The  Conspiracy,'  as 
the  eccentric  newspaper  writer,  were  very  loud  in  their  praise. 
Emerson  is  an  artist,  his  work  is  finished.  At  the  age  of  thirty- 
three  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Frohman  forces,  which  speaks  for 
itself,  as  to  his  business  ability.  Perhaps  this  is  one  reason  why 
Emerson  is  where  he  is  today. 

John  Emerson  displayed  signs  of  growing  tired  and  the  writer 
suggested  a  bit  of  liquid  refreshments.  We  marched  into  the  hotel 
grill.  Once  on  the  inside,  with  one  foot  propped  up  on  the  pol- 
ished bar  railing,  Emerson  looked  somewhat  rested. 

"What  of  your  present  motion  picture  engagement?"  I 
ejaculated. 

"I  am  appearing  in  an  original  feature  photodrama  at  the 
Fine  Arts  Films  studio.  By  the  way,  it  was  at  this  very  studio 
that  D.  W.  Griffith  staged  that  sensational  masterpiece,  'The  Birth 
of  a  Nation.'  The  picture  I  am  appearing  in  will  be  known  as 
'The  Scarlet  Band,'  and  it  deals  with  scientific  war  matters. 

"Yes,  I  can  justly  say  I  enjoy  my  work,  or  you  could  term  it 
'film  acting.'  It  is  my  intention  to  remain  at  the  Fine  Arts  Films 
studio,  and  perhaps  at  a  later  date  will  take  to  staging  motion  pic- 
ture plays.  However,  before  attempting  this  branch  of  the  pro- 
fession, I  want  to  be  fully  posted  as  to  camera  limitations,  etc., 
which,  of  course,  are  new  to  me."  . 

By  this  time  we  drained  our  cocktail  glasses,  and  started 
away  from  the  bar.  Through  swinging  doors  we  emerged  and 
Emerson  hailed  his  waiting  chauffeur. 

"I  have  a  studio  appointment,"  said  Mr.  Emerson,  "and  there- 
fore must  leave  you."  The  starting  of  a  motor,  an  odor  of  burning 
gasoline  and  the  writer  was  alone. 

To  the  writer  John  Emerson  is  a  wonderful  character.  He 
speaks  in  moderate  tones,  brings  a  pleasing  smile  to  surface  ever 
so  often,  and  somehow  or  other  you  feel  at  home  in  his  presence. 

After  learning  that  men  of  John  Emerson's  type  are  enlisting 
in  the  motion  picture  profession,  it  does  kind  of  make  you  think 
that  motion  pictures  are  still  in  their  infancy.  For  it  is  only 
natural  that  bigger  things  in  the  line  of  scenarios  will  have  to  be 
originated,  to  secure  themes  adequate  in  strength  and  construction 
for  the  Emerson  type  of  artist. 
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Packing  a  Trunk  with  Violet  Mersereau 

(Continued  from  page  15) 
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a  shoe,  which  came  within  an  uncomfortable  distance  of  upsetting 
the  part  in  my  hair,  and  over  which  I  had  spent  considerable  time 
that  morning. 

"Why — (out  came  a  gown) — I — (a  second  shoe  missed  me 
by  a  hair's  breadth) — Would  you  mind  putting  those  on  the  table?" 

"Which  do  you  mean,  the  shoes  or  the  gown  and  the  shoe  you 
threw  first?"  I  inquired. 

"The — both.  Now,  then,  what  else  do  you  want  to — (lost 
when  the  door  closed,  submerging  her  voice). 

"I  understand  you  are  going  to  the  North  Woods  to  take  part 
with — 

The  door  was  pushed  out,  from  inside.  "Would  (still  dis- 
tributing clothes) — you — mind?  I'm  awfully  sorry  to  trouble  you 
like  this,  but  I've  lost  a  pair  of  cream-colored  stockings.  They 
are  brand  new,  and  I  only  purchased  them  yesterday  at  Simpson's. 
What  was  that  you  asked?  Oh,  yes — well,  I'll  tell  you.  I — expect 
— Have  you  found  them  yet?" 

By  this  time  I  was  submerged  with  gowns  to  the  neck,  but 
I  managed  to  swim  out  and  began  to  look  for  the  "pure  silks."  I 
discovered  several  of  them  lying  around  helpless,  but  none  of  them 
were  cream-colored ! 


A  GOOD  COUNTRY  HOME 

with  good  buildings;  52  miles  from  New  York,  via 
Harlem  Division;  about  10  acres  good  land;  house 
of  12  rooms,  2  cellars;  carriage  house,  garage  and 
other  buildings;  large  lawns,  fine  shade,  good  water; 
price  very  reasonable.  Photos.  Homes,  farms  and 
estates  of  every  description. 

HADDEN  BROS.  BREWSTER,  N.  Y. 


MONEY  TO   LOAN 

on  first  mortgage  on  Connecticut 
property  in  amount  from  $10,000  up- 
wards for  time  of  three  years  at   6%. 

MYERS  MERCANTILE  AGENCY 
P.  O.  Box  566  NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Cottages  and  Estates  to  rent  and  for 

sale  around  Gloucester,  Magnolia, 

Bass  Rocks,  and  Manchester. 

D.  A.  McEACHERN  GLOUCESTER 


WILSON'S 
MAIL    ORDER   PAPER 

Send  25  cents  (or  Wilson's  United  Mail 
Order  Directory  for  one  year,  3  months 
10  cents.  Sample  codv  5  cents.  Over  1000 
business  offers.  WILSON  COMPANY.  49 
North   13th   St..  Philadelphia.   Pa. 


PEKINGESE    ™"A" 

^— ^— — — ^— — ^— - ^— ^—       FOR   SALE 


Goodwood  Kwangle  of  Bagatelle; 

Champion  Wang  Tai  —  at  stud. 

MRS.  THOMAS   HASTING 

Bagatelle  Kennels    OLD  WESTBURY.  L.  I. 


WOLD  -  IN  -THE  -  PINE    KENNELS 

Sharon  By  Peterborough       New  Hampshire 

CHOW-CHOWS— At  Stud— Monsoon  AKC  138076. 

DALMATIANS— At  Stud— One  Spot,  Son  of  Champ. 

H.  Tally  Ho  and  Windholms  Moonlight. 

Owner:    MISS    ALICE   NEALE 

Dalmatian    and    Chow    Puppies    Occasionally   for    Sale 


Don't  You  Like 

MY     EYELASHES 
AND  EYEBROWS? 
You  can  have  the  same 
J  a   hair  foe 
■applied  once 
each   day  will   absolutely 
produce  thick  and  long  eye- 
brows and  eyelashes.  Easy  to 
applj — sure  in  results. 

neen  is  an  Oriental  formula. 
One  box  is  all  you  will  need.  Not 
sold  at  druggists.  Mailed  onreceipt 
of  25c  coin  and  2c  postage,  or  Cana- 
dian money  order. 
LASHNEEN  COMPANY.  Dept.  8fi.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


EASE    YOUR   FEET 

Perfection  Arch  Cushions  for  broken 
arches,  tender  feet,  75c  pair.  Give  size 
shoe. 

CHAS.    E.    BELL.    622    Eighth    St..    N.    E. 
Washington,   I).  C. 


Geraldine  Farrar 

THE    STORY   OF   AN    AMERICAN    SINGER 
By  HERSELF 


Miss  Farrar  is  no  doubt  the  most  widely  known  woman  in  America 
at  the  present  time.  Her  book  is  an  intensely  human  story  of  a 
modern  American  girl's  conquest  of  the  world  in  the  most  exacting 
of  all  the  arts — a  story  of  romance  and  adventure,  peopled  with  the 
famous  men  and  women  of  America  and  Europe  today.  Both 
those  who  have  seen  and  heard  Miss  Farrar  on  the  stage,  and  the 
still  wider  public  who  have  seen  or  heard  her  on  the  screen  or 
record  will  find  the  story  one  of  absorbing  interest. 

The  illustrations,  of  which  there  are  more  than  forty,  have  been  made 
from  Miss  Farrar's  personal  photographs  of  herself  and  of  the  many  famous 
men  and  women — notably  singers,  composers,  and  impresarios — with  whom 
she  has  been  associated  in  friendship  or  in  work. 

Illustrated.     Small  crown  8vo,  $2.     (March  25). 
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Any  Weather 
All  Seasons 
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stylish  open  form  or 
as  a  beautiful  closed  coach 
will  serve  you  in  any 
weather  and  all  seasons. 

Take  off  the  top  for  pleasant 
weather;  replace  it  for  fall 
and  winter  driving. 

KisselKar 

Every  Inch  a  Car 

With  the  original  and  incompar- 
able Kissel  Demountable  Top  you 
are  prepared  for  comfortable  driv- 
ing twelve  months  in  the  year. 

Decide  upon  an  ALL-YEAR  Car; 
you'll  be  glad  you  did  so  later  on. 


Prices  $1050  to  $1750  for  the  open  cars 

alone;$HS0 to  $2100  for  the  ALL-YEAR 
Car.    F.  O.  B.  factory. 


Gc 


ar 

The  Original  Convertible  Car 


Dramas  and  Dollars 

(Continued  from  page  26) 


When  the  Biographers  came  back  to 
sunny  California  next  time,  D.  W.  Griffith 
said  to  W.  Everett  Wing :  "Load  your 
Waterman  up  with  some  heart-throb  stuff 
and  squirt  it  in  my  direction."  Taking  the 
hint,  Air.  Wing  turned  out  stories  which 
Griffith  made  into  dramas  which  have  made 
Mr.  Griffith  the  leading  dramatic  photoplay 
producer  of  the  world.  Some  of  them  were 
"Death's  Marathon,"  "By  Man's  Law," 
"Olaf,  an  Atom,"  "Woman  in  the  Ultimate," 
and  with  Mary  Pickford,  Blanche  Sweet, 
Henry  Walthall,  Arthur  Johnson,  Florence 


Lawrence,  Bobby  Harron,  and  a  bunch  of 
other  now  scattered  stars,  putting  life  into 
his  characters  under  the  direction  of  Griffith, 
William  E.  Wing's  Waterman  became 
famous  among  producers  as  the  home  of 
the  real  drama,  and  William  himself  real- 
ized his  ambition  to  "uplift." 

Following  his  output  of  comedies  for 
Mack  Sennett  and  dramas  for  Griffith  and 
Sturgeon,  our  photoplaywright  began  on  the 
Selig  Company  some  years  ago.  "Hope," 
"Phantoms,"  "When  a  Woman's  Forty," 
"The  Smouldering,"  "The  Fire  Jugglers," 
"Her  Victory  Eternal,"  "The  Heart  of 
Maggie  Malone,"  "Reporter  Jimmie  Inter- 
venes," "The  Livid  Flame,"  and  "The  Angel 
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of  Spring,"  are  a  few  of  his  Selig  stories. 
His  ideas  come  in  cans,  it  is  said  by  those 
who  watch  Bill  Wing  in  action.  He  smokes 
like  a  new  cook  stove,  and  for  fuel  uses 
tobacco  for  cigarette  and  pipe  which  comes 
in  tins,  or  tinned  cigars,  which  he  buys  in 
large  cans  and  smokes  one  at  a  time,  all  the 
time. 

He  hates  to  talk  shop  or  be  plagued  by 
seekers  after  knowledge,  and  when  in  action 
(evolving  a  plot  for  a  seven-reeler)  has  a 
cold,  yellow  eye,  which  forbids  interruption 
Walter  E.  Mair,  who  admits  to  having 
learned  much  of  the  game  from  him,  likens 
his  manner  to  that  of  a  veteran  police  re- 
porter who  has  just  fallen  across  the  body 
of  an  Archbishop  on  Good  Friday — and  dis- 
covered that  he  choked  to  death  on  a  beef- 
steak !  He  is  editor  of  The  Script,  which 
is  a  monthly  publication  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  authors  and  the  official  organ 
of  the  Photoplay  Authors'  League,  and 
is  able  to  take  his  Studebaker  anywhere, 
any  time,  at  any  speed — without  letting 
his  cigar  go  out  or  killing  an  innocent 
pedestrian.  He  has  this  to  say  of  the 
future  of  the  motion  picture  art,  which  is 
worthy  of  special  attention,  in  that  Wil- 
liam Everett  Wing  seldom  has  anything  to 
say.  Saith  he:  "Short  films  and  mixed  pro- 
grams are  going  into  the  discard  in  favor 
of  features  of  length.  All  because  one-reel 
stories  submitted  to  manufacturers  releas- 
ing on  mixed  programs  are  worthless.  Be- 
cause those  manufacturers  won't  pay 
enough  for  stories  to  get  good  ones,  and 
men  who  can  write  good  ones  naturally  turn 
to  where  the  jingle  is — and  it  now  is  in  the 
studios  where  features  are  being  turned  out. 
Those  same  manufacturers  who  fail  to  real- 
ize the  worthlessness  of  the  short  release 
without  a  powerful  story  inside,  will 
strangely  enough  toss  away  thousands  of 
dollars  each  week  in  futile  side  issues,  dress- 
ing up  their  pictures,  buying  train  wrecks, 
advertising  stars,  books,  etc.,  etc. 

Wine,  Women  and  Song 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

"Oh,  do  come,  Allan,"  she  coaxed.  "You 
know  we  are  going  to  have  a  delightful 
time.  Champagne,  lobster,  and  a  little 
game — no,  the  stakes  won't  be  high." 

The  face  of  the  dying  pauper  haunted 
Ross  and  he  remembered  the  sad  story  of 
the  afternoon.  Was  Victoria  another 
woman  of  the  stripe  that  ruined  Jack 
Dobbs?     He  was  afraid  she  was — 

"Hello,  Victoria,"  he  began  firmly  "I 
am  very  sorry,  but  a  previous  engagement 
renders  it  impossible  for  me  to  accept  your 
kind  invitation." 

He  waited  for  a  reply  but  the  only  sound 
that  came  over  the  wire  was  the  banging 
of  the  receiver  by  the  angry  girl. 

Taking  the  two  invitations  he  placed 
Nellie's  in  his  pocket  and  with  a  deep  smile 
tore  Victoria's  scented  epistle  into  shreds. 

As  he  went  to  see  the  sweet  Miss  Lord 
that  evening  he  knew  that  had  it  not  been 
for  the  aged  pauper's  tale,  he  would  have 
have  accepted  the  more  dazzling  Victoria 
and  perhaps  become  another  victim  of  her 
charms. 

"Old  Jack  Dobbs  will  never  know  the 
good  that  he  has  done,  and  for  some  rea- 
son I  feel  that  his  story  has  saved  me  from 
a  similar  fate."  And  he  whistled  lightly  as 
he  briskly  made  his  way  to  the  Lord  cot- 
tage beyond  the  city. 

— Adapted  from  the  Essanay  Film. 
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In  the  Editor's  Mail 

Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  and  offer  suggestions 


Do  You  Remember: 

The  Melies  Company  ? 

1  'unch  Comedies  ? 

Gene  Ganntier  ? 

When  the  vital  question  was — 
"Who's  who  in  Biograph?" 

The  Vitagraph  collie? 

The  first  Keystone  comedy? 

Edison's  "Bumptious"  comedy 
series? 

Alkali  Ike  of  Essanay? 

Vedah  Bertram? 

When  Hobart  Bosworth  was 
hero  of   Selig  dramas? 

What  Happened  to  Mary 
(Fuller)? 

Jimmy  Cruze's  characteriza- 
tion of  "Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr. 
Hyde"  for  Thanhouser? 

*  *  * 

Walter  Mair,  who  is  one,  sub- 
mits his  opinion  of  them  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  photoplaywright  is  a  lad 
who  lives  upon  the  dregs  of  what 
the  big  directors  get ;  he  sits  and 
barks  and  begs  for  little  bits  of 
grimy  kale  to  help  him  buy  a 
suit.  But  if  he  gets  importunate 
they  roll  him  down  a  chute.  Oh, 
little   mutts   who  used   to   know 


the  boss'  office  boy  now  bask  in 
close-ups  and  in  print,  and  drink 
the  juice  of  joy;  while  he,  the 
photoplaywright  lad,  forever  on 
the  make,  is  grateful  for  a  cup 
of  tea,  a  sandwich  or  a  steak. 
Though  once  they  dodged  their 
landlords  all,  and  slept  in  vacant 
lots,  the  Inright  Boys  now  grin 
at  him  while  he  consumes  red- 
hots.  The  vaudeville  hams  pull 
down  each  week  a  wad  to  choke 
a  horse,  while  he  who  frames  the 
festive  play  pulls  down — a  kick, 
of  course!  The  man  who  used 
to  serve  him  drinks  at  fifteen 
bones  per  week  now  helps  the 
head  director  out  and  hardly 
deigns  to  speak.  The  clerk  who 
from  his  boarding-house  once 
got  the  sudden  can,  now  scorns 
the  humble  writer-guy,  he  is  a 
leading  man !  No  wonder  that 
the  playwright  lad  must  feed  on 
grubs  and  grasses.  He  merely 
owns  a  set  of  brains,  a  fountain 
pen  and  glasses.  He  should 
have  started  in  the  game  by  sell- 
ing lager  beer  to  extra  people 
who  were  broke,  and  in  another 
year  he  might  have  been  a  big 
"direc"  a-yelling,  "Well,  les-go!" 


Why     is     the     photoplaywright, 
friends?     Does   anybody   know? 

{With  apologies  to  Walt  Mason 
and  Al  Tennyson.) 

*  %    * 

Have  You  Ever  Noticed? 

Blanche  Sweet's  lips? 

Mabel  Normand's  dentistry  ? 

Ormi  Hawley's  arms  ? 

The  "movie"  Doctor's  whis- 
kers ? 

The  Maid's  cap? 

William  Desmond's  chin? 

Flora  Finch's  chins  ? 

Mae  Marsh's  squint  ? 

Billie  Reeves'  hair  ? 

■ — Yes?  Then  you're  a  good 
noticer ! 

*  *   * 

Things  for  Photoplay  Fans 
To  Worry  About 

Romaine  Fielding. 

Who  won  the  Universal  Title 
contest  ? 

Is  Frank  Hayes  (Keystone 
Co.)   married? 

Why  did  June  run  away — 
and  where  to? 

Where  is  "Our  Mutual  Girl," 
"The  Scream  of  the  Screen," 
"Kriterion's  Klaims?" 

Where  are  they  showing  Mina 
Films  ? 

"Broncho  Billy,"  "Gussle," 
"The  Million  Dollar  Mystery," 
"Who's  Back?" 

Catherine  Countiss'  next  film 
appearance. 


Charlie  Chaplin's  right  name. 
Clara  Kimball  Young's  future. 
The  .  .  .  Weekly  News  Film. 
The  price  of  carbons. 
Roscoe  Arbuckle's  health. 
D.  W.  Griffith's  job. 
Universal  productions. 
How    old    is    Mary    Maurice? 
Is  she  married ? 


GOULD 
WILHELM 
COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

ARTISTS    and 

ENGRAVERS 

HALFTONE  and 
LINE  ENGRAVING 

44  N.  4th  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


SEND  FOR  SPECIMENS 


EPES  WINTHROP  SARGENT 

MOTION  PICTURE  AND  PHOTOPLAY  EXPERT 


AUTHOR 


Of    the   First  and   Last  Authorative  Text   Books  on  the 

Motion    Picture   Indursty.     Associate   Editor  of   the   Moving 

Picture   World.      Inaugurates  of   a   Photoplaywright   Department 

of  Valuable  Instruction  to  Beginners.    Numbring  Among  All  Pupils, 

the  Most  Successful  Scenario  Authors  of  the  Country. 

AUTHOR  OF  600   PRODUCED   PHOTOPLAYS 

Latest  Books  Are 


A    NEW    HELP    FOR    MANAGERS 

Picture  Theatre  Advertising 

A  TEXT  BOOK  AND  A  HAND  BOOK,  a  compendium 
and  a  guide.  It  tells  all  about  advertising,  about  type  and  type- 
setting, printing  and  paper,  how  to  run  a  house  program,  how  to 
frame  your  newspaper  advertisements,  how  to  write  form  letters, 
posters  or  throw-aways,  how  to  make  your  house  an  advertisment, 
how  to  get  matinee  business,  special  scemes  for  hot  weather  and 
rainy  days. 

Mr.  Sargent  tells  all  he  knows  and  this  includes  what  several  hundred  suc- 
cessful exhibitors  have  told  him.  More  than  100  examples.  An  introduction 
and  then  299  pages  of  solid  text.  All  practical  because  it  has  helped  others, 
it  will  help  you.      Handsome  cloth  binding.     By  mail  postpaid,  $2.00. 

ADDRESS  ALL 

THE  MOVING   PICTURE  WORLD, 


Technique  of  the  Photoplay 

(Second  Edition) 

Not  a  line  reprinted  from  the  first  edition,  but  an  entirely 
new  and  exhaustive  treatise  of  the  Photoplay  in  its  every  aspect, 
together  with  a  dictionary  of  technical  terms  and  several  sample 
scripts. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-six  pages  of  actual  text. 

Special  chapters  on  developing  the  "Punch,"  Condensing  the 
Script,  Writing  the  Synopsis,  Multiple  Reel  Stories,  Talking  Pic- 
tures, Copyrights,  etc. 

In  cloth,  $2.00.      Full  leather,  $3.00. 

By  mail  postpaid.     Add  10  cents  if  registration  is  desired. 

ORDERS   TO 

17  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Real   Enlightenment. 

"Father,"  said  the  son,  looking 
up  from  a  book  with  a  puzzled 
expression  on  his  face,  "what  is 
pride  ?" 

"Pride,"  returned  the  father, 
"pride  !  Why — a — O,  sure  you 
know  what  pride  is.  A  sort  of 
being  stuck  up,  a  kind  of — well, 
proud,  you  know.  Just  get  the 
dictionary ;  that's  the  thing  to  tell 
you  exactly  what  it  is.  There's 
nothing  like  a  dictionary,  Johnny." 

"Here  it  is,"  said  the  latter,  after 
an  exhausting  search.  "Pride — 
being  proud." 

"Urn — yes,  that's  it,"  replied  the 
father. 

"But—" 

"Well,  look  at  'proud.'  That's 
the  way;  you  have  got  to  hunt 
these  things  out,  my  lad." 

"I've  got  it,"  answered  Johnny. 
"Pre — pri — pro — why — " 

"What  does  it  say?" 

"  'Proud — having  pride.'  " 

"That's  it !  There  you  are  as 
clear  as  day.  I  tell  you,  Johnny, 
there  is  nothing  like  a  good  dic- 
tionary when  you  are  young.  Take 
care  of  the  binding,  my  son,  as  you 
put  it  back." — Pathfinder. 

Revised  Proverbs. 

The  man  who  knows  not  and 
knows  not  he  knows  not,  he  is 
frequent;  you  can't  do  anything 
with  him. 

The  man  who  knows  not  and 
knows  he  knows  not,  he  will  listen 
to  you  with  awe;  cultivate  him. 

The  man  who  knows  and  knows 
not  he  knows — shun  him.  He  may 
wake  up  and  become  wise  to  you. 

The  man  who  knows  and  knows 
he  knows,  he  is  a  bore ;  blackball 
him. — Judge. 

His    Experience. 

Knicker — "The  poet  says  Heav- 
en lies  about  us  in  our  infancy." 

Bocker — "Well,  every  one  else 
lies  about  us  afterward." — Nezu 
York  Sun. 

Go  Up   Head. 

Professor — "What  three  words 
are  used  most  among  college  stu- 
dents ?" 

Weary  Fresh — "I  don't  know." 
Professor  —  "Correct."  —  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  Aivgwan. 

What's  the  Use? 

Mr.  X.  Pounder — "Brace  up  and 
have  some  confidence  in  yourself 
and  you'll  amount  to  something. 
If  you  have  faith  you  can  move 
mountains." 

Lazy  Luke— "Oh,  well!  Who 
wants  'em  moved,  anyway?" — Mil- 
waukee News. 

"She's   an   old   maid." 

"That  proves  that  she  couldn't 
get  a  husband." 

"Not  at  all.  It  may  indicate 
that  she  was  more  particular  than 
some.  I  never  see  you  exhibiting 
your  husband  around." 

Motorist — "Dobson,  I  found  this 
long  golden  hair  in  the  tonneau ! 
My  wife's  hair  is  black !" 

Chauffeur — "I'll  give  you  an  ex- 
planation, sir — " 

Motorist — "Explanation  noth- 
ing! What  I  want  is  an  intro- 
duction !" 


Always  on  the  Job. 

A  small  boy  wanted  a  watch 
and,  as  most  small  boys  do,  kept 
teasing  his  father  until  he  was 
positively  forbidden  to  mention  the 
matter  again.  It  was  the  custom 
in  this  family  every  morning,  after 
family  prayers,  for  each  member 
to  recite  one  text  from  the  Scrip- 
tures. Next  morning,  when  it  came 
time  for  the  small  boy's  turn,  he 
said  promptly : 

"What  I  say  unto  you  I  say 
unto  all,  watch !" 

He  got  it. 

Easily  Had. 

"There's  no  use  borrowing  trou- 
ble," said  the  philosophic  citizen. 

"You  don't  have  to  borrow  it," 
replied  Mr.  Growcher.  "Somebody 
is  always  willing  to  come  along 
and  hand  it  to  you  gratis." — Wash- 
ington Star. 

Had  It  Fixed. 

"Do  you  still  walk  in  your 
sleep?"  asked  Smith  of  his  friend 
of  somnambulistic  habits. 

"No,  I've  stopped  it,"  replied 
the  friend.  "I  take  carfare  to  bed 
with  me  now." — Ladies'  Home 
Journal. 

Obeying   Orders. 

Manager  of  Bellevue-Stratford 
— "Boy,  stop  whistling  in  the  hall !" 

Bellboy — "Merely  obeying  or- 
ders, sir.  I  am  paging  madame's 
French  poodle." — Punch  Bowl. 

Ready  to  Oblige. 

"Now  when  you  carve  the  tur- 
key, don't  wrastle  with  it." 

"How  kin  I  help  that?  Better 
lemme  carve  the  sponge  cake  if 
wrastling  don't  suit  ye." — Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 

Innocence   Abroad. 

Grocer — "We  have  some  new 
nice  horseradish  today,  madam." 

Mrs.  Newlywed — -"I  don't  think 
I'll  take  any  this  morning,  thank 
you.  You  see,  we  have  just  start- 
ed housekeeping  and  haven't  a 
horse  yet."- — Michigan  Gargoyle. 

Sleep    Impossible. 

"Porter,  this  berth  has  been  slept 
in!" 

"No,  sah ;  I  assuah  you,  sah. 
Merely  occupied.  It's  the  one  over 
the  wheels,   sah." — Puck. 

Henry  Knew. 

Wife — "You  know,  Henry,  I 
speak  as  I  think." 

Hub — "Yes,  my  love ;  only 
oftener." — Topeka  Journal. 

Mrs.  Jones  (in  stalled  car)  — 
"You  were  a  donkey  to  buy  such 
a  car  and  I  am  a  donkey  for  rid- 
ing in  it !" 

Mr.  Jones — "I  wish  we  were ! 
We  could  haul  the  thing  to  the 
nearest  garage !" 

"What  is  he  noted  for?" 
"He  is  either  a  literary  man  or 
a  magazine  writer,  I  can't  remem- 
ber which." — Life. 

Doctor  (to  nurse) — "Just  tell 
him  it's  triplets,  will  you !  He's  a 
friend  of  mine  and  I  hate  to  do  it !" 


He  Knew  What  He  Was  Doing. 

"Now,  boys,"  said  the  teacher, 
"I  want  each  of  you  to  write  me 
a  composition  on  the  subject  'What 
I  would  do  if  I  had  $50,000.' " 

One  youth  sat  idle  until  the  pa- 
pers were  called  for,  when  he  sent 
in  a  blank  sheet. 

"What  does  this  mean?"  de- 
manded the  teacher  sternly. 
"Where  is  your  composition?" 

"That's  it,"  said  the  boy.  "That's 
what  I'd  do  if  I  had  $50,000."— 
Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

A  Narrow  Escape. 

"Did  you  see  my  sunburst  last 
night?"  inquired  the  pompous 
Mrs.  Newrich  of  her  poorer  neigh- 
bor. 

"No,  I  didn't,"  said  the  neighbor 
caustically;  "but  I  certainly 
thought  he  would  if  he  ate  an- 
other bite." 

All-'Round  Fooling. 

"Well,  well,"  said  Mrs.  Jingle. 
"Susan  Spriggs  fooled  us  all  and 
got  married  at  last." 

"I  guess  she  has,"  admitted  Mr. 
J. ;  "and  I  reckon  she'll  do  well 
if  she  ain't  fooled  herself,  too." — 
Judge. 

"Them  Were  the  Times." 

"Last  Christmas,  before  their 
marriage,  she  gave  him  a  book 
entitled    'A    Perfect    Gentleman.' " 

"Well?" 

"This  Christmas  she  intends  giv- 
ing him  'Wild  Animals  I  Have 
Known.' " — Life. 

Too  Light. 

"The  planet  Jupiter  has  five 
moons." 

"How  romantic  the  nights  must 
be  there!" — Kansas  City  Journal. 

His  Vile  Disposition. 

"Fine   day,    Mr.   Gloom,   and — " 
"Well,  you   didn't   make   it,   did 

you?"    snapped    J.    Fuller    Gloom. 

"Then,    what    are    you    bragging 

about  it  for?" — Judge. 

Unprepared  for  Unpreparedness. 

"What  is  your  opinion  of  pre- 
paredness?" 

"I'm  so  strong  for  unprepared- 
ness that  I  am  not  even  prepared 
to  express  an  opinion." — Washing- 
ton Star. 

That's  Why. 

The  Girl— "You  say  that  Miss 
Padds  and  Jack  Pott  are  going  to 
be  married.  Why,  I  didn't  know 
they  knew   each    other." 

The  Cynic— "They  don't.  That's 
why  they  are  going  to  be  mar- 
ried."— Boston  Transcript. 


"So  Miss  Banger  played  for 
you?  She  claims  that  she  can 
make  the  piano  speak." 

"Well,  I'll  bet  if  it  spoke  it 
would  say:  'Woman,  you  have 
played  me   false.'  " — Tit-Bits. 


The  Wellwisher— "Why  don't 
you  run  down  to  the  Insight  Mag- 
azine with  that  joke?  You  might 
sell  it  and  it's  only  a  two-mile 
walk." 

The  Jokesmith — "That  would  be 
carrying  a  joke  too  far." 


No  Good. 

The  Colonel — "So  the  bank  re- 
fused to  cash  that  check  I  gave 
you,   Rastus !" 

Rastus — "YeYs-sah.  Dat  cash- 
ier man  dun  hav  pos'tively  de  most 
seeable   mind  Ah  ebah  saw,   sah." 

The  Colonel — "How's  that?" 

Rastus — "Yessah.  Jes'  as  soon 
as  Ah  dun  tell  him  whose  check 
Ah  had  he  said  it  wuz  no  good 
eben  befo'  he  dun  look  at  it,  sah." 
— Nezv   York  Globe. 

Once  Only. 

"If  at  first  you  don't  succeed, 
try,  try  again." 

"That's  a  good  theory,  but  it 
isn't  alwavs  wise  practice." 

"Why  not?" 

"I  once  tried  to  paper  a  room 
myself.  I  didn't  succeed,  but  I 
assure  you  that  my  experience 
taught  me  never  to  try  it  again." — 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

Why? 

"Why  is  it  we  don't  hear  any 
more  complaints  about  defective 
life-preservers  on  ships?" 

"Nobody  has  time  to  put  them 
on." — Judge. 

Blunder. 

"That  hat,  madam,  makes  you 
look  ten  years  younger,"  said  the 
modiste. 

"Good  gracious !"  exclaimed  the 
customer ;  "how  old  do  you  sup- 
pose I  am?"—  Yonkers  Statesman. 

Shifting    Responsibility. 

"Will  you  have  me  for  your 
wife?"  said  the  leap  year  maiden, 
sweetly. 

"Since  you  have  suggested  it,  I 
will,"  he  replied.  "But  just  re- 
member, Mame,  if  I  don't  turn 
out  to  be  all  you  expect  you  have 
only  yourself  to  blame." — New 
York   Globe. 

Circumstantial. 

Mother  (at  the  party)— "Why 
did  you  allow  that  young  man  to 
kiss  you?" 

Daughter — "Why,  ma  !" 
Mother— "Oh,  you  needn't  'why 
ma'  me.     One  side  of  his  nose  is 
powdered   and   one   side   of  yours 
isn't." — Facts  and  Fancies. 

Another  View. 

"It  seems  foolish  to  mortgage 
a  home  to  buy  an  automobile." 

"Yes,  but  if  you've  got  an  auto- 
mobile you  don't  need  a  home." — 
Florida  Times-Union. 

Magistrate — "But  what  caused 
the  quarrel  between  you  and  your 
wife?" 

Complainant — "I  put  her  down 
as  a  dependent  of  mine,  sir." — 
Sidney  Bulletin. 

Architect — "Here  are  the  ground 
plans  for  your  country  residence." 

Jack  Speederly — "Grind  them  a 
bit  smaller,  as  the  girl  has  refused 
me.    Make  it  a  shooting  box." 

"Did  you  see  Bill  Dunn  smoking 
a  cigarette  in  a  holder  about  a 
foot  long?" 

"Yes,  his  physician  told  him  to 
keep  away  from  cigarettes." 


Note.— Address  all  contributions  for  this  page  to  Last  Laugh  Editor,  The  Photo-Play  Journal,  Philadelphia 


EVERYWHE 


the  hard  roads  of  the  North,  the  clay 
the  East,  the  sandy  and  dirt  roads  o 

and  mountainous  roads  of  the  West;  over  the 
macadam,  asphalt,  wood  block,  brick  and  cobble  streets 
of  cities,  towns  and  villages,  QUAKER  TIRES  register 
millions  of  miles  in  rain  and  shine,  heat  and  cold. 


You  will  find  QUAKERS  on  the  cars  of  tourists  traveling 
from  coast  to  coast.  You  will  see  QUAKERS  on  cars  for 
business  purposes,  because  QUAKERS  are  good  invest- 
ments. You  will  be  told  that  QUAKERS  on  pleasure  cars 
afford  luxurious  comfort. 

Everywhere,  under  all  conditions  and  on  every  type  of  car, 
QUAKERS  are  giving  excess  mileage.  That  is  why  users 
claim  that  QUAKER  TIRES  are 


"Miles  Chea 


Study  this  dissected 

tire. 
Note  the  sturdy  tread, 
the    special  binder  strip, 
the    thick  resilient  cushion, 
the  multiple  plies  of  Sea  Island 

cotton  duck. 


ONE  YEAR  AGO,  comparatively  few  car  owners  could 
get  Quaker  Tires.  Even  now,  despite  increased  facilities, 
the  supply  is  limited,  for  Quakers  are  built  by  hand  and 
slowly  with  all  materials  and  every  stage  of  the  work  rigidly 
inspected. 

AND  THIS  IS  WHY,  though  widely  distributed,  you  will 
find  Quakers  only  on  the  cars  of  discriminating  buyers 
who  realize,  after  costly  experience,  that  comfort,  reduction 
of  car  upkeep  expense  and  increased  mileage — rather  than 
price — determine  tire  value. 

THE  SATISFYING  RESULTS  and  ultimate  cost  show 
that  Quaker  Tires  are  worthy  of  your  best  car,  and  are 
wonderfully  economical  on  all  sized  machines. 


QUAKER  CITY  RUBBER  CO. 


<5*{7{70u 


TO  GIVE  QUAKERS  their  distinctive  quality,  we  use  the 
best  of  fabrics,  the  finest  rubber,  the  most  modern  method 
of  making  and  the  most  skilled  workmanship;  then  we  add 
our  secret  and  exclusive  process  of  tempering  the  rubber 
to  insure  the  exact  degrees  of  hardness,  toughness,  elasticity, 
resiliency  and  tensile  strength. 

THE  TIRE  OF  THE  FUTURE  will  be  made  of  shock- 
absorbing  rubber,  but  you  can  get  it,  now,  —  years  in 
advance  — in  Quaker  Tires. 

QUAKER  MULTI-TUBE  possesses  wonderful  elasticity 
and  increased  tensile  strength,  because  it,  too,  is  made  of 
tempered  rubber. 

Look  up  the  nearest  Quaker  Dealer  or  write  to  us  for  his 
name  and  location.    Address  Factory  Sales  Dept. 


Factory  and 
Home  Office 


PHILADELPHIA 


The  reputation  of  our  Belting,  Packings,  Hose,Valves,  etc.,  is  world-wide.  More  than  30  years  in  the  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods  business 


CHICAGO 
182  West  Lake  Street 


PITTSBURGH 
211  Wood  Street 


NEW  YORK 
207  Fulton  Street 


UALITY  in  face  powder  is  taken  for  granted 
in  a  Henry  Tetlow  product. 

For  sixty-seven  years  this  has  been  so. 

Such  confidence   is   natural   because  Henry 
Tetlow  produced  the  first  safe  face  powder. 

When  we  announce  a  new  product  it  is  not  an  experi- 
ment— sixty-seven  years  of  experience  and  of  pride  in  our 
good  name  are  behind 

yussuwillow 

TRADE   ■    MARK 

/  Qj  Powder 

our  latest  offering.     It  is  a  preparation  of  more  than  ordinary  merit. 

By  its  charm  alone  Pussywillow  Powder  would  satisfy  you. 

But  Pussywillow  has  more  than  charm.    Besides  its  attractive  qualities  it  does  what  you 

want  it  to  do.     Improves  the  appearance  without  a  suggestion  of  make-up.     It  does  this 

because  of  its  fineness  and  transparency,  and  because  it  stays  on  until  you  want  it  off. 

Made  in  five  shades :  White,  Flesh,  Pink,  Cream  and  Brunette. 


A  miniature  box  will  be  sent 
for  10  cents  and  your  dealer's 
name. 

Henry  Tetlow  Co 

Established  1849 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


50  cents  in  the 
regular  size  box, 
as  illustrated, 
at  your  dealers 


June  1916 
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Study  this  dissected 

tire. 
Note  the  sturdy  tread, 
the   special  binder  strip, 
the    thick   resilient  cushion, 
the  multiple  plies  of  Sea  Island 

cotton  duck. 


ONE  YEAR  AGO,  comparatively  few  car  owners  could 
get  Quaker  Tires.  Even  now,  despite  increased  facilities, 
the  supply  is  limited,  for  Quakers  are  built  by  hand  and 
slowly  with  all  materials  and  every  stage  of  the  work  rigidly 
inspected. 

AND  THIS  IS  WHY,  though  widely  distributed,  you  will 
find  Quakers  only  on  the  cars  of  discriminating  buyers 
who  realize,  after  costly  experience,  that  comfort,  reduction 
of  car  upkeep  expense  and  increased  mileage— rather  than 
price — determine  tire  value. 

THE  SATISFYING  RESULTS  and  ultimate  cost  show 
that  Quaker  Tires  are  worthy  of  your  best  car,  and  are 
wonderfully  economical  on  all  sized  machines. 

QUAKER  CITY  RUBBER  CO. 


TO  GIVE  QUAKERS  their  distinctive  quality,  we  use  the 
best  of  fabrics,  the  finest  rubber,  the  most  modern  method 
of  making  and  the  most  skilled  workmanship;  then  we  add 
our  secret  and  exclusive  process  of  tempering  the  rubber 
to  insure  the  exact  degrees  of  hardness,  toughness,  elasticity, 
resiliency  and  tensile  strength. 

THETIREOFTHE  FUTURE  will  be  made  of  shock- 
absorbing  rubber,  but  you  can  get  it,  now,  — years  in 
advance— in  Quaker  Tires. 

QUAKER  MULTI -TUBE  possesses  wonderful  elasticity 
and  increased  tensile  strength,  because  it,  too,  is  made  of 
tempered  rubber. 

Look  up  the  nearest  Quaker  Dealer  or  write  to  us  for  his 
name  and  location.    Address  Factory  Sales  Dept. 


Factory  and 
Home  Office 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 

182  Wdst  Lake  Street 


PITTSBURGH 
211  Wood  Street 


NEW  YORK 
207  Fulton  Street 


The  reputation  of  our  Belting,  Packings,  Hose,Valves,  etc.,  is  world-wide.  More  than  30  years  in  the  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods  business. 


WILLIAM    A.   BRADY  has   or- 
ganized  a    special    Kitty    Gor- 
don   Film    Corporation,    capi- 
talized   at    $150,000,    for    the 
making    of    pictures    with    the    musical 
comedy  star  in  them,  the  pictures  to  be 
released  through  the  World. 

It  is  understood  the  capital  for  the  en- 
terprise was  raised  among  Miss  Gordon's 
personal  friends. 

Harry  Fox  started  work  Monday  of 
the  current  week  as  a  picture  actor.  He 
has  signed  a  ten-weeks'  contract  with  the 
International  Film  Corporation,  and  the 
concern  has  an  option  on  his  future 
screen  services.  Fox  is  posing  for  a 
series  of  two-reel  comedies. 


Pauline  Frederick,  Joseph  Kaufman 
and  a  party  of  friends  have  gone  to  the 
Adirondack^  for  a  short  visit. 

Frederick  Thomson  has  returned  from 
the  mountain  district  of  northern  Geor- 
gia, where  he  has  been  staging  Hazel 
Dawn's  next  production,  "The  Feud 
Girl." 

# 

When  J.  Warren  Kerrigan,  Universal 
star,  finishes  the  last  scene  in  the  feature, 
"The  Silent  Battle,"  he  will  forsake  the 
palm-lined  streets  of  Hollywood  for  the 
rugged  slopes  of  the  Ventura  country, 
where  he  will  spend  about  a  month  fish- 
ing and  camping.  Kerrigan  has  put  in 
many  months  without  a  let-up,  and  he 
says  "the  call  of  the  wild"  sounds  strong 
in  his  ears. 

Following  her  appearance  with  George 
Beban  in  "Pasquale,"  Myrtle  Stedman, 
the  popular  Pallas  Pictures  star,  is  now 
busily  engaged  on  her  next  photoplay  for 
the  Paramount  Program,  "The  American 
Beauty,"  in  which  she  will  portray  the 
title  character. 

-*■ 

Mr.  William  Humphrey,  of  the  Vita-, 
graph  Company,  has  started  work  on  a 
Blue  Ribbon  Feature  to  be  released  in 
five  reels.  Naomi  Childers  will  play  the 
title  role  and  others  of  prominence  in  the 
cast  will  be  Marc  McDermott,  Rogers 
Lytton,  Eulalie  Jensen,  Templer  Saxe, 
William  Shea,  Katherine  Lewis,  and 
Emmanuel  A.  Turner. 


Edwin  Mocsary,  who  was  formerly 
the  auditor  for  Oliver  Morosco,  John 
Cort  and,  more  recently,  the  Century 
Theatre,  has  been  engaged  to  fill  that 
office  and  that  of  treasurer  at  the  New 
Rialto  Theatre. 


Vera  Pearce,  the  daring-  little  actress, 
who  recently  flew  over  New  York  in  an 
aeroplane  during  the  Grand  Central 
Palace  Exposition  of  the  Motion  Pic- 
ture Art,  plans  to  take  one  of  her  train- 
ed cats  into  an  early  Metro  wonderplay, 
if  she  can  secure  the  director's  permis- 
sion. Miss  Pearce's  hobby  is  cats,  and 
she  cannot  see  one  without  wishing  to 
train  it.  All  of  Miss  Pearce's  trades- 
people hide  any  cats  they  are  especially 
anxious  to  keep,  because  if  she  sees  a 
promising  looking  specimen,  she  is  quite 
likely  to  pick  it  up  and  take  it  home  to 
make  it  jump  through,  roll  over  and 
play  dead. 

# 

Edwin  Guetlein,  Gaumont  cameraman, 
is  touring  the  South  securing  pictures  for 
Gaumont's  "See  America  First"  series. 
After  getting  pictures  of  Savannah,  Ga., 
Mr.  Guetlein  has  gone  to  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  a  city  rich  in  picturesque  views  and 
historic  sites. 

* 

Continuing  to  branch  out,  the  Hork- 
heimer  Brothers  have  now  added  an  an- 
imated cartoon  department  to  their 
Long  Beach  studio.  In  J.  R.  Willis  and 
J.  Cammerer,  they  have  two  well-known 
artists.  Both  are  conducting  original 
experiments  in  the  production  of  com- 
ics, which  promise  to  revolutionize  the 
business. 

* 

A  new  member  of  the  Universal 
forces  at  Universal  City,  is  Jessie  Ar- 
nold, who  has  completed  a  tour  of  Aus- 
tralia, and  will  be  seen  in  a  number  of 
productions.  She  has  had  considerable 
stage  experience  with  the  comedian, 
William  Collier,  and  in  stock  companies 
in  different  parts  of  the  country. 


Marguerite  Clayton,  Essanay  leading- 
woman,  has  undertaken  her  first  venture 
in  light  comedy,  "Putting  It  Over,"  a 
two-act  piece,  is  her  introduction  to  this 
type  of  screen  play.  Harry  Beaumont 
plays  opposite  her,  it  also  being  the  first 
time  these  two  popular  Essanay  leads 
have  played  in  the  same  piece.  Miss 
Clayton  started  her  motion  picture 
career  in  plays  with  Western  teams  at 
the  Essanay  California  studio.  She  then 
came  to  the  Chicago  studios  and  played 
leads  in  straight  dramas,  among  them 
numerous   features. 


Edna  Maison,  who  recently  left  the 
Universal  Company,  has  been  quite 
ill  and  is  going  to  enjoy  a  rest  of  prob- 
ably several  weeks  before  she  signs  up 
with  any  other  producer. 


Dorothy  Kelly,  of  the  Vitagraph  play- 
ers, recently  asked  her  director  to  be 
excused  from  reporting  for  work  for  a 
day  in  order  tx>  accomplish  some  shop- 
ping which  she  had  been  obliged  to  post- 
pone when  she  was  so  very  busy.  The 
next  day  one  of  the  shop's  delivery 
wagons  drove  up  to  the  studio  with 
numerous  bags  and  boxes  addressed  to 
Miss  Kelly.  Upon  examination  they 
contained  an  outing  suit,  bathing  suit, 
tennis  and  bathing  shoes  and  numerous 
other  accessories  for  the  summer 
weather.  Dot  is  certainly  a  prepared- 
ness advocate.  The  summer  will  not 
take  her  unawares,  for  she  has  already 
secured  her  store  of  warm-weather  gar- 
ments. 

.  -ar 

Mitchell  Lewis,  who  will  be  remem- 
bered by  theatregoers  for  his  excellent 
characterization  of  the  big  Indian  in 
"The  Squaw  Man,"  in  which  William 
Faversham  played  the  title  role,  has 
been  engaged  by  Metro  for  a  similar 
role  in  "The  Flower  of  No  Man's 
Land,"  in  which  Viola  Dana  is  starred. 
Mr.  Lewis  was  associated  with  Miss 
Dana's  sister,  Leonie  Flugrath,  in  "The 
Squaw  Man,"  it  being  her  first  appear- 
ance upon  the  speaking  stage. 


On  his  return  from  New  York,  H.  M. 
Horkheimer,  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Balboa  Company,  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  William 
Stoermer  as  director-general  of  the 
Long  Beach  studio.  He  will  have  su- 
pervision over  all  productions.  Hav- 
ing had  extensive  stage  and  screen  ex- 
perience, in  the  putting  on  of  plays,  Mr. 
Stoermer  is  an  important  addition  to 
the  Balboa  forces. 

<» 

Little  Violet  Davis,  the  7-year-old 
actress,  who  on  account  of  her  moth- 
er's illness,  has  not  been  working  re- 
cently, is  ready  to  resume  studio  ac- 
tivities. Violet  will  soon  be  seen  again 
in  a  big  feature  production,  and  her 
reappearance  on  the  screen  is  sure  to 
win  fresh  laurels  for  the  dainty  child 
star. 

■sif 

William  Duncan  plays  the  part  of 
a  detective  in  a  feature  picture.  When 
last  seen  he  was  trying  to  figure  out 
how  many  changes  of  costume  he 
would  have  to  make  per  reel. 


Little  Lena  I  diskette,  the  Unb'ersal 
Film  Company's  accomplished  child 
dancer  and  actress,  is  the  proud  owner 
of  a  new  Buick  roadster. 
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MISS  ANITA  STEWART 


(ON  THE  COVER) 

itNITA    STEWART,   of  the  Vitagraph    Players,   was    torn    in   Brooklyn,   New  York,   on   February   17,    1895. 

/"^^      She   attended   Public   School   No   89,  and  graduated  as  tbe  youngest  member  in  her  class.      From  tbere  sbe  went 

to  Erasmus  High  School,  and  while  there  studied  vocal  music  and  piano  under  the  direction  or  Mrs.  Mary  Gunning, 

mother  and  teacher  of   Louise   Gunning,  the   operatic   star.      Under  Mrs.  Gunning, s  direction.  Miss  Stewart  appeared  in 

several  amateur  operas,  taking  small  parts  with  brilliant  success. 

While  attending  High  School,  Miss  Stewart  s  personal  beauty  was  first  utilized  by  several  New  York  artists. 
She  -was  employed  by  them  as  a  subject  for  calendars  and  high-class  pictorial  lithography. 

In  private  life  Miss  Stewart  is  the  sister-in-law  of  Mr.  Ralph  Ince,  the  famous  vitagraph  director  and  actor. 
It  was  through  him  that  she  secured  her  first  position  with  the  Vitagraph  Company.  For  the  first  six  months  she  did 
little  other  than  extra  work,  appearing  as  maids  and  in  unimportant  characters.  I3ut  she  was  learning  the  rudiments  of 
the  picture  game  from  the  ground  up,  under  the  able  direction  of  her  brother-m-law,  'who  took  a  strong  personal  interest 
in  her  professional  achievements. 

Her  first  part  of  any  importance  was  the  lead  in  The  Wood  Violet.  Her  performance  made  such  a  profound 
impression  throughout  the  civilized  world,  that  a  second  picture  -with  a  somewhat  similar  character,  was  written  especially 
for  Miss  Stewart.      It  was  called    '  The  Lost  Millionaire,    and  in  it  she  again  achieved  wonderful  results. 

Her  first  comedy  picture  -was  "  Why  I  am  Here,  in  -which  she  played  a  slangy,  gum-chewing  stenographer. 
It  was  a  character  part  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  immediately  stamped  Miss  Stewart  as  being  a  wonderfully 
versatile  young  lady. 

Her  greatest  professional  accomplishment  was  in  the  lead  in  A  Million  13id.  Her  exceptional  performance  in 
this  five-reel  picture  made  her  a  Broad-way  star  in  one  night,  and  when  one  considers  that  all  this  has  been  accomplished  by  a 
little  lady  just  over  twenty  (20)  years  of  age,  who  never  spoke  a  line  in  her  life  on  the  dramatic  stage,  and  -whose  wonderful 
achievements  in  dramatic  parts  in  pictures  has  made  her  an  International  favorite,  it  can  be  readily  realized  what  a  glorious 
career  is  in  store  for  little  Anita  Stewart.      She  recently  won  world-wide  fame  in  the  Vitagraph  serial  *   The  Goddess." 
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Civilization's 


BERNA  had 
lived  her 
sixteen  years  in  the 
hills  and  wild  parts 
of  Russia.  She  knew  nothing  of  cities, 
books,  nor  of  churches  and  courts. 
Her  mind  only  heid  the  thought  that  she 
should  live,  be  happy,  and  let  others  do 
the  same,  until  the  time  came  for  her 
to  die,  as  her  father,  Samuel  Saranoff, 
had — surrounded  by  kind  friends  and 
loving  relatives.  In  Berna's  mind  dwelt  the 
conviction  that  all  was  arranged  for  her  and 
every  one.  That  she  had  but  to  do  as  she 
was  taught  as  well  as  she  could,  and  life 
would  prove  no  problem  at  all.  "Why 
should  it?''  she  reasoned  innocently.  "My 
friends,  the  birds  and  the  cattle  and  the 
flowers — they  are  here,  they  are  gone ! 
Nothing  ever  disturbs  them,  and  when  they 
are  gone,  come  others.  It  is  the  same  with 
me.  My  father  and  mother  are  gone.  I  am 
here.    When  I  am  gone  others  will  be  here.-' 

But  Berna  knew  nothing  of  "civilization," 
that  which  inspires  the  white  man  to  travel 
across  the  seas  to  tell  the  yellow  man  that 
he  is  worshipping  the  wrong  God,  which 
inspires  the  yellow  man  to  torture  his  yel- 
lower neighbor  until  the  latter  admits  that 
his  is  the  wrong  idol.  The  poor  little 
orphaned  girl  knew  nothing  of  the  miles  of 
dead  men  and  women  rotting  in  her  beloved 
earth,  sacrificed  by  their  fellows  who  were 
intent  upon  proving  that  a  square  of  cloth 
composed  of  red  and  blue  stripes  was  of 
more  importance  than  one  of  blue  and  white. 
When  one  of  her  pets  was  hurt  and  bled, 
Berna  grieved  long  and  nursed  the  wounded 
one  carefully,  little  knowing  or  thinking  it 
possible  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
girls  like  herself  had  been  made  lonely  and 
unhappy  by  men  who  shed  their  husband's 
and  brother's  blood  at  the  behest  of  a 
strange  man  who  was  called  "king,"  and 
who  brought  it  about  in  order  to  prove  an 
imaginary  line  from  an  imaginary  post, 
here  to  there,  caused  all  living  on  the  one- 
side  to  be  in  duty  bound  opposed  to  those 
living  on  the  other  side. 

In  all,  Berna  was  happy  and  uncivilized, 
beautiful  and  healthy.  She  read  no  books, 
nor  wrote  any.  She  read  nature  perhaps 
more  truly  than  the  greatest  scientists,  and 
when  she  longed  for  self-expression  she 
sang  or  laughed. 

But  shortly  after  her  father's  death  the 
hand  of  Fate  began  to  move  close  to  her. 
Her  old  Uncle  Peter  came  from  the  city, 
and  after  settling  some  apparently  weighty 
matters  with  the  few  neighbors,  took  Berna. 
back  to  Kiev  with  him.  In  his  little  home 
on  a  back  street,  with  her  Aunt  Rachel,  the 
"little    barbarian,"    as    old    Peter    jokingly 


named    her. 

spent     the 

days  indoors  at 

domestic  duties,  to 

which  she  was  but  part 

stranger,    and    her    evenings 

learning  strange  things. 

"It  is  not  right  that  you 
should  grow  up  a  savage," 
said  the  two.  'Civilization  is 
for  us  all.  It  will  do  much 
for  you,  little  one."  And  of  an  evening  old 
Peter  sought  to  educate  her  and  make  her 
understand  the  ways  of  modern  mankind. 
They  were  Jews.  In  Russia  it  is  not  good 
always  to  be  of  that  faith,  though  Berna 
knew  it  not.  The  charm  of  the  church  bells 
in  the  city  had  gripped  her  rustic  soul  from 
the  beginning.  Night  after  night  as  she 
waited  in  her  little  cot  for  sleep  to  come, 
and  studied  the  new  things  she  had  seen  and 
heard  that  day,  the  chiming  bells  of  the 
churches  filled  her  with  an  ecstacy  she  had 
never  known  in  the  mountains.  So  she 
thought  as  old  Peter  said :  "The  bells  are 
the  symbols  of  civilization.  Of  man's  pro- 
gress, of  the  onward  march  of  humanity. 
What  the  bells  symbolize  is  good.  Always 
think  of  them  as  standing  for  your  civiliza- 
tion. It  is  good  for  you  to  be,  as  is  the 
great  world  about  us — CIVILIZED."  And 
the  little  child  of  nature  was  lulled  to  slum- 
ber and  awakened  daily  by  the  chiming  bells 
of  the  city  churches.  She  idealized  the 
"Civilization"  of  which  her  uncle  so  often 


spoke,  and  as  it  was  doubtless  an  affinity  to 
her  beloved  bells,  she  vaguely  wished  she 
could  be  civilization's  child  instead  of 
Nature's. 

In  one  of  America's  largest  cities,  famed 
for  its  super-civilization,  lived  Ellen  Mc- 
Manus,  beautiful,  young  and  educated.  She 
had  never  heard  of  Berna  Saranoff,  nor  of 
Kiev,  nor  of  old  Peter.  Still  Fate's  other 
hand  touched  her  at  the  age  of  sixteen  and 
knotted  the  thread  of  her  future  firmly  to 
that  of  Berna's. 

Ellen  knew  nothing  of  her  mother,  but 
her  father  she  had  studied  well.  She  knew 
him  as  a  great  man  among  men.  He  had 
power  and  money — she  had  only  to  wish 
for  a  thing  in  his  presence  and  it  was  hers. 
That  he  loved  her  she  knew.  That  he  loved 
no  one  else,  she  suspected. 

Starting  out  as  a  police  court  lawyer, 
McManus  had  eagerly  fought  for  prefer- 
ence at  the  political  trough,  and  through 
sheer  brutality  and  lack  of  all  fine  instincts 
he  had  shouldered  every  other  away  until 
he  had  his  fill.  Nearing  the  top  of  the 
political  ladder,  he  began  to  indulge  in  the 
grosser  passions  to  which  he  had  long 
wished  to  cater,  but  had  been  too  busy. 
Strong  with  the  corrupt  organization  which 
held  the  city  in  its  merciless  grip,  McManus 
exacted  toll  now  from  those  who  aspired  as 
he  had  in  the  years  gone  by. 

Forcing  tribute  from  the  sweatshops  and 
the  brothels  with  his  left,  he  gave  freely  to 


To  her  uncle  in  America  came  Berna  and  was  made  welcome  after  a  fashion, 
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churches  and  to  charity  with  his  right  hand. 
And  to  his  daughter  Ellen  he  gave  all  that 
civilization  offered  for  money  to  an  eager 
and  beautiful  young  girl — education,  clothes, 
jewels,  admirers  and  amusement.  That  it 
made  her  selfish,  cruel,  heartless  like  him- 
self, never  occurred  to  Boss  McManus.  She 
was  his  and  should  have  what  she  wanted. 
He  would  get  all  and  more  from  others. 
His  only  ambition  which  was  encouraged  by 
his  daughter,  was  to  rise  to  the  judiciary 
and  rest  secure  in  riches  and  influence  for 
the  remainder  of  his  days.  But  while 
stamping  through  the  city's  heart  day  after 
day,  whipping  his  adherents  into  line  and 
punishing  delinquents  as  generously  as  he 
rewarded  the  hardier  workers  of  the  slum 
wards.  Boss  McManus  found  time  to  par- 
take of  the  bestial  delights  which  abounded 
for  one  in  his  position.  He  protected  the 
white  slavers  and  the  tenement-owning  law- 
breakers. Loyalty  to  the  more  successful 
thieves  and  dive-keepers  had  always  paid 
him.  His  was  a  weird  kingdom,  over  which 
he  ruled  with  few  errors.  It  was  known  to 
his  lieutenants  that  favor  might  be  gained 
with  Boss  McManus  through  a  gift  of  the 
flesh.  When  recruits  for  the  brothels  en- 
listed another  poor  worker,  she  was  always 
delivered  to  McManus  first,  if  pretty  and 
in  health.  After  that  they  might  do  with 
her  as  they  willed.  They  could  count  upon 
the  "big  fellow's"  protection. 

At  the  last  election  one  Jacob  Weil  had 
accomplished  much  in  aid  of  Boss  Mc- 
Manus' party.  A  petty  ward  leader  on  the 
lower  East  Side,  Weil's  work  was  so  effec- 
tive that  the  boss  bore  him  in  mind  as  a 
useful  tool  when  he  should  strike  for  elec- 
tion to'  the  District  Judge's  chair.  He  made 
inquiry  and  found  that  Weil  ran  a  sweat- 
shop and  violated  all  the  labor  laws  with 
impunity — because  his  workers  at  hat-mak- 
ing were  not  difficult  to  procure  for  the 
white  slavers  when  they  needed  new  bodies 
for  their  ever  rapidly  increasing  patronage 
under  the  McManus  party  administration. 

After  that  Jacob  Weil  prospered.  In- 
spectors no  longer  bothered  him.  He  re- 
ceived, besides,  handsome  cash  gifts  in  mys- 
terious ways,  on  several  occasions  when  he 
had  tipped  McManus'  lieutenant  off  con- 
cerning the  arrival  of  a  particularly  pretty 
girl  in  his  sweatshop. 

That  he  was  obliged  to  hire  other  girls 
to  replace  the  pretty  ones  next  day  mat- 
tered not  to  Jacob  Weil.  Girls  were  plenti- 
ful. Some  could  only  make  hats — others 
could — Ah !  make  him  stronger  with  the 
power  that  ruled !  And  although  Jacob 
craved  power  not  at  all,  he  did  crave 
riches.  He  was  a  Jew — loving  money  for 
money's  sake,  and  for  what  it  might  bring 
him.  He  had  lived  in  poverty  in  Russia 
once  and  had  suffered  much.  He  hoped 
he  had  sense  enough  to  neglect  no  oppor 
tunities  now !  Considering  all  things, 
gold  was  more  easy  to  handle,  and 
would  give  one  more  pleasure 
than  girls.  What  had  Jacob 
Weil  to  do  with  girls  ?  Did  he 
not  yet  have  his  old  wife, 
who  never  left  him  —  not 
even  at  night?  Girls  that 
made  good  hats  and  made 
them  fast !  Ah,  that  was 
different.  But  they  might 
as  well  be  boys  as  far  as 
Jacob  cared,  only  that 
there  seemed  to  be  more 
girls  in   search  of  work 

and    willing    to    do    much  She  smiled  to  h 


for  little.  Jacob  Weil  was  civilized.  He 
read  the  papers.  He  made  beautiful  hats 
and  sold  them  for  money.  He  knew  noth- 
ing of  cows  or  mountains.  How  foolish ! 
"Civilization"  was  Jacob's  middle  name ! 

"Good  morning,  Jake,"  said  the  Irish 
policeman  who  usually  did  the  principal 
clubbing  when  strikers  made  their  period- 
ical bids  for  better  wages  and  treatment  in 
the  East  Side  sweatshops.  "See  today's 
papers?  The  Cossacks  have  just  filled  up 
another  Jew  graveyard  in  your  home  town  !" 
And,  making  room  for  the  postman, 
O'Rourke  shook  his  club  playfully  at  a  fel- 
low officer  just  emerging  from  the  rear  of 
the  corner  saloon,  as  he  sauntered  off. 

A  letter  from  Russia,  which  the  postman 
handed  him  with  his  Jewish  Journal  and 
notice  of   ward  assessment,   was  passed  to 


Jacob  Weil   cringed,  badly  frightened.     "But   she   is 
my  niece — from    Russia,     he   said,  "  an    orphan  too. 

Mrs.  Weil,  while  Jacob  ran  hastily  over  the 
headlines. 

"Two  thousand  killed  in  von  day  in 
Kiev!"  read  the  sweatshop  proprietor  aloud. 

"My  brother's  one  of  them,  and  your 
cousin  Rachel,  too,"  said  his  wife,  holding 
out  the  letter,  which  she  had  opened  and 
read. 

Her  unconscious  feat  in  addition  was  lost 
upon  her  husband,  who  read  the  letter 
through  without  emotion. 

"Berna  is  coming  to  you,  my  brother,  and 
you  will,  with  your  good  wife,  make  her 
civilized,  as  you  would  have  your  daughter, 
had  you  one.  I  can  only  live  a  day,  since 
the  Cossacks  did  to  us  what  the  mob  neg- 
lected. I  am  sending  you  my  daughter.  Let 
her  be  'Civilization's  Child.'    It  is  my  wish." 

"Old  Peter,  then,  is  some  time  gone,  and 
the  girl  should  soon  come,"  he  added. 

And  within  the  week  came  Berna  to  her 
uncle  in  America,  and  was  made  welcome 
after  a  fashion,  and  at  once  put  to  work  in 
the  stifling  factory. 


"She  will  soon  get  civilized  here,"  thought 
her  aunt,  "and  it  is  surely  better  for  her 
than  being  buried  in  Kiev." 

"She  will  work  for  only  her  food," 
thought  Weil,  "as  she  is  strange  to  the  ways 
of  civilization  and  is  also  my  relative." 

"They  talk  of  nothing  but  money,"  said 
Berna;  "I  have  never  had  any  money  and 
1  am  more  than  sixteen  years  old — and  I 
have  seldom  been  sad." 

But  the  others  in  the  factory  laughed  and 
while  sewing  frantically  at  their  bits  of 
straw  and  cloth,  told  her :  "You  will  be 
indeed  sad  if  you  do  not  have  money  in 
America.  Do  not  forget  it.  Money  is  the 
name  of  happiness  in  America! 

And  Berna  wondered  and  grew  sad  and 
sadder,  and  asked  her  aunt,  who  had  noth- 
ing to  say.  And  her  Uncle  Jacob  only 
nodded  and  growled  impatiently,  "Can  one 
live  without  food?  And  who  will  feed  one 
without  money?  Not  I,  my  girl,  only  that 
you  are  my  wife's  niece." 

To  tell  the  truth,  Weil  had  not  intended 
to  tell  McManus  of  Berna,  but  that  worthy, 
on  a  tour  of  the  ward,  saw  her.  His  face 
hardened. 

"What's  the  idea?"  he  asked.  "Saving 
her  up  for  Christmas  ?" 

Weil  cringed,   badly   frightened. 

"But  she  is  my  niece — from  Russia,"  he 
said,  "an  orphan,  too." 

McManus  sneered :  "Good.  Send  her  up 
to  me  ;  I'll  get  her  a  good  job."  Then  he 
left,  and  Weil  knew  what  remained.  For 
a  moment  he  fought  with  his  conscience,  but 
it  was  a  poor  fight.  Jacob  had  weighed 
girls  against  money  long  before.  He  sent 
for  Berna. 

McManus'  process  was  always  the  same. 
He  was  incapable  of  any  departure  from  a 
regular  schedule  of  action.  What  had  al- 
ways served  him  did  so  now.  Berna  came 
to  his  office  and  was  glad  when  he  said  he 
would  show  her  how  to  get  "more  money" 
and  in  a  "better  place." 

"I  will  question  you  while  we  eat,"  he 
added,  "and  then  we  will  go  back  for  your 
aunt." 

As  at  home  in  Russia,  Berna  took  the 
glass  of  wine  with  her  meat. 

That  was  her  baptism  as  "Civilization's 
Child."  As  she  fell  over  onto  the  floor  of 
McManus'  dive,  her  head  reeling,  a  numb- 
ness enveloping  her  limbs,  she  heard  the 
bells  of  a  church  outside  chiming  the  even- 
ing hour — or  perhaps  a  mass.  The  usual 
drug  administered  in  the  usual  way,  and  to 
the  tune  of  civilization's  bells  she  passed 
into  the  hands  of  one  of  its  able  represen- 
tatives. 

*        *         * 

"That  girl  Berna  that  you  sent  me,  has 

turned    out  all    right,"     confided    Madame 

Spreenia,    in    a    burst    of    confidence    to 

McManus    as    she    sat    in    his    office, 

accounting." 

"Sure,"    agreed    the    boss,    "I 

told  you  she'd  come  around  all 

right.     They  always  do." 

And  Berna  had.  After  the 

first  days,  when  she  suffered 

tortures  or  mind  and  body, 

before    unknown    to    her. 

she  began  to  understand 

the  futility  of  resistance. 

She  even,  as  time  went 

on,  took  a  childish  pride 

in   vying  with   the  older 

women    at    Madame's — 


erself  when  he  boasted  of  his  family.     What  had  families  to  do  with  love? 


often  turning  in  the  big- 
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In  her  desperation  she  appealed  to  her  father  who  had  never  failed  her  yet. 


gest  total  of  all  on  a  day.  This  made  her  a 
favorite  with  the  landlady,  who  in  conse- 
quence made  especial  efforts  to  "civilize" 
the  pretty  young  Jewess. 

But  there  came  a  night  when  the  place 
was  raided.  A  new  inspector  of  police 
brought  Berna  and  the  other  girls  into  the 
Court  as  lawbreakers. 

As  each  stood  before  the  magistrate  in 
his  highly  civilized  state,  he  barked : 

"Guilty  -  or  -  not  -  guilty  -  twenty-five-and- 
costs-next-case."     All  in  one  breath. 

Almost  before  Berna  realized  she  was 
being  tried  for  crime  before  an  American 
Judge,  she  found  herself  in  a  cab  with 
Madame  Spreenia,  speeding  back  to  the 
house  they'd  left  so  hastily  the  night  before. 

"Don't  shiver  so,  kid,"  laughed  Madame 
by  her  side.  "McManus  paid  our  fines. 
"We'll  be  on  the  job  again  tonight,  and  that 
fresh  inspector  will  get  his  transfer  to  the 
woods." 

But  Berna  was  too  shaken  by  the  experi- 
ence to  take  it  calmly.  She  carefully  put 
away  a  dollar  every  now  and  then  until  she 
felt  safe,  and  one  morning  Madame  Spree- 
nia phoned  McManus : 

"Send  me  another  'broad'  as  soon  as  you 
can.  And  no  kykes,  please.  They  get  civ- 
ilized too  quick,  and  begin  to  save  up  for 
a  store  of  their  own." 

In  the  cabaret  Berna  frequented  after 
that  she  found  much  money  could  be  made 
and  there  was  no  one  to  "split"  it  with. 
She  learned  much  from  the  other  girls  who 
came  and  went.  Secretly  they  envied  her, 
because  she  had  no  man — on  the  surface 
they  appeared  to  despise  her  lonely  state. 

"That's  Nick  Turgenev.  lie's  fiddled 
here  quite  a  while,"  a  companion  answered 
her  when  one  night  she  noticed  a  young 
Russian  playing  the  violin  near  the  table  at 
which  she  sat.  "He  don't  bother  with 
women  any — and  he'd  be  expensive  for  one 
of  us,"  her  informant  added. 

But  Berna  had  learned  a  few  things  of 
men  by  then. 

Less  than  three  months  later  she  and  Nich- 
olas were  man  and  wife,  and  she  was  spend- 
ing all  that  she  could  make  on  him.  He 
was  ambitious  as  was  she  for  him,  and  much 
of  her  earnings  went  toward  the  training 
of  his  innate  musical  talent. 

Soon  he  began  to  attract  attention.     He 


got  better  engagements.  His  vanity  was 
great  and  applause  added  to  it.  But  his 
superior  demeanor  as  he  climbed  did  not 
disturb  Berna.  A  baby  was  coming,  and 
she  smiled  to  herself  when  her  husband 
boasted  of  his  family.  What  had  family  to 
do  with  love  ? 

Fate  and  civilization  were  not  through 
with  this  girl,  however.  Her  husband  met 
Ellen  McManus  at  a  reception,  where  he 
was  lionized  by  the  guests,  and  Ellen  fell 
in  love  with  him  at  once.  Through  her 
father's  power  and  money  she  made  sure 
of  his  success,  and  then  set  about  winning 
him  for  herself. 

Flattered  by  her  attentions,  Nicholas  took 
occasion  to  let  her  know  that  he  was  of 
good  family.  But  it  soon  became  necessary 
for  him  to  reveal  more.  He  told  her  of  his 
wife,  adding  that  she  was  a  woman  of  the 
streets,  whom  he  had  married  out  of  pity. 

Staggered  for  a  moment,  but  too  much 
her  father's  daughter  to  be  long  balked  of 
her  desires,  Ellen  sent  for  Berna  and 
offered  to  pay  her  to  give  up  her  husband. 

"But  I  myself  bought  him!"  she  told  the 
great  lady.  "He  is  mine.  I  do  not  wish  to 
sell.     Besides,  we  have  a  baby." 


She  said  nothing  to  her  husband  of  this, 
but  read  in  his  abuse  and  neglect,  then,  the 
truth.     She  had  made  a  bad  bargain. 

In  desperation  Ellen  appealed  to  her 
father,  telling  him  of  the  miserable  woman 
who  kept  her  from  the  man  she  had  set  her 
heart  upon.  McManus  was  not  favorably 
impressed,  but  he  never  refused  his  daugh- 
ter anything.  Besides  he  learned  of  Nich- 
olas' family,  and  that  he  was  rapidly  devel- 
oping into  a  great  musician. 

"I'll  move  the  wife,  don't  worry,"  he 
told  his  daughter  finally,  and  set  about  it  at 
once  without  inquiring  more  than  the  ad- 
dress of  the  pair. 

Nicholas  did  not  come  home  for  several 
days.  Berna  wondered  but  little  and  wept 
much.  It  seemed  to  her  impossible  that  her 
baby's  father  could  be  so  "civilized"  as  to 
desert  them  both ! 

The  fourth  day  there  came  a  knock  at 
her  door.  Berna  opened  fearfully.  Her 
husband  and  two  strange  companions  en- 
tered. 

"Where  is  he  hidden  ?"  said  Nicholas, 
avoiding  her  eye. 

"The  baby  is  here,"  she  answered,  turn- 
ing to  the  cradle.  And  then  the  third  tool 
of  McManus  crept  in  through  the  fire  escape 
and  crawled  beneath  the  bed. 

Berna  turned  from  her  child  to  see  her 
husband  and  his  companions  dragging  a 
stranger  into  the  centre  of  the  room.  She 
stood  in  amazement  as  the  hired  tool  pre- 
tended to  cringe  before  Nicholas  and  beg 
for  his  life.  Then  she  realized  what  her 
husband  plotted  and  that  he  had  powerful 
friends  to  aid  him. 

"I  shall  fight  the  case,"  she  said  simply 
as  they  made  their  way  out,  taking  notes, 
so  that  memory  should  not  fail  them  on  the 
stand  in  the  divorce  court  later.  It  was  the 
baby  that  inspired  her  to  speak. 

It  was  all  too  horribly  easy,  though.  The 
case  came  before  Judge  McManus  himself. 
He  was  only  irritated  that  this  woman 
should  make  a  fight  and  called  her  before 
him. 

Until  that  moment  neither  had  a  sus- 
picion of  the  identity  of  the  other,  but 
Berna  recognized  her  seducer  at  once,  de- 
spite his  position  and  dignity  upon  the 
bench.  It  all  came  over  her  like  a  flash. 
The  daughter  of  the  man  by  whom  she  had 
been  ruined  wanted  her  husband. 


It  seemed  impossible  that  her  baby's  father  could  be  so  "  civilized     as  to  desert  both 
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"I  have  never  bothered  you,"  she 
screamed  at  him,  as  the  true  meaning  of  all 
her  troubles  flooded  her  understanding. 
"Let  me  keep  my  man.  Your  girl  can  buy 
others — better  than  this  of  mine." 

"The  woman  is  drunk,"  growled  Mc- 
Manus.  "Take  her  out  until  she  can  behave 
in  court." 

About  to  permit  the  officers  to  quiet  her, 
crushed  by  the  evidence  of  her  cruel  fate, 
Berna  was  sinking  to  her  seat  when  the 
sound  of  chiming  bells  from  a  nearby 
church  was  wafted  through  the  courtroom. 
Her  bells  that  had  always  symbolized 
"civilization"  to  her  from  childhood,  the 
civilization  which  she  now  found  so  cruel ! 
Her  reason  fled  for  the  moment  and,  like 
a  wild  animal,  the  child  of  "Civilization" 
flew  at  the  putty-faced  beast  on  the  bench. 
Her  hand  went  to  her  hat  for  the  weapon 
of  the  woman  of  the  streets.  As  she 
plunged  it  toward  the  Judge  a  bailiff  inter- 
vened and  received  some  five  inches  of  hat- 
pin in  his  side. 

That  was  all  she  knew,  but  through  the 
blurred  vision  of  frightened  spectators,  she 
heard  last  of  all  the  sound  of  civilization's 
bells. 

Before  another  judge,  later  in  the  day, 
she  was  sentenced  to  six  months  in  the 
county  prison.  Could  she  go  home  and  get 
her  things  and  her  baby  ?  Certainly  not, 
they  told  her.  Modern  civilization  provided 
for  such  cases — 

The  divorce  was  rushed  through  rapidly 
by  McManus.  The  Juvenile  Court  turned 
the  baby  over  to  its  father.  Obviously  a 
streetwalker  and  inmate  of  the  county 
prison  was  no  fit  person  to  bring  up  a 
child !  Four  months  later  Nicholas  and 
Ellen  were  married.  They  sailed  for  Eu- 
rope on  their  bridal  tour.  McManus  turned 
the  baby  over  to  an  institution  with  instruc- 
tions to  keep  it  out  of  his  sight. 

Two  months  later,  when  Berna  was  re- 
leased, she  hastened  to  her  old  home.  She 
was  but  the  shadow  of  her  former  self,  and 
with  sombre  hopelessness  was  not  far  from 
insanity. 

There  was  no  baby,  they  told  her  there. 
They  even  were  kind  enough  to  show  her 


the  Sunday  paper,  with  account  in  full  of 
the  wedding  of  Ellen  McManus  and  Nich- 
olas Turgenev,  the  famous  violinist.  Berna 
did  not  say  she  was  his  wife.  They  would 
have  laughed,  and  she  did  not  feel  like 
laughter. 

Judge  McManus  was  sitting  alone  in  his 
library.  He  had  slipped  out  of  the  ballroom 
where  the  reception  in  his  honor  was  being 
held,  for  he  wanted  to  be  alone  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

A  letter  from  his  daughter  received  that 
day   informed   him   that  her   husband   was 


Nicholos   and   Ellen  were   married  while   Berna   served 
her  time  in  "  civilization  s  "  pet  institution. 

likely  to  prove  a  bad  bargain.  He  was 
drinking  heavily,  and  had  struck  her. 

She  blamed  her  father,  which  bothered 
him  greatly. 

The  door  opened  and  closed  softly,  but 
McManus  did  not  look  up.  Then  a  strange- 
ly calm  voice  broke  the  stillness  with : 

"I  have  come  to  kill  you." 

The  man  started  to  his  feet  and  turned 
to  face  a  haggard  woman  who  pointed  a 
gun  at  him  with  amazing  steadiness.  Her 
set  face  and  burning  eyes  impressed  him. 
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MAE  MARSH,  of  the  Triangle  films, 
is  one  of  the  favorite  girl  stars,  and 
she  is  not  a  raving  beauty.  She  is  a 
finished  artist,  which  helps  much, 
but  it  is  the  real,  human,  likeable  Mae 
Marsh  who  gets  across  to  you  in  pictures 
and  makes  you  want  more  of  her. 

We  watched  the  little  star  at  work  on  her 
new  play  the  other  day.  It  is  a  highly  in- 
teresting vehicle  about  which  there  is  much 
secrecy.  And  one  of  the  most  interesting 
things  about  it  is  that  Paul  Powell  is  direct- 
ing. This  is  the  first  creative  association 
of  the  two.  Powell  is  something  of  a  poet, 
and  very  much  of  an  artist.  He  is  winning 
a  reputation  for  getting  under  the  skin  of 
things.  He  is  a  master  of  pictorial  detail, 
an  expounder  of  significant  human  subtle- 
ties. 

That  is  why  his  association  with  Mae 
Marsh  is  so  promising.  They  are  working 
together  enthusiastically,  with  a  common 
aim.  Witness  the  following  colloquy  be- 
tween them  just  after  the  photographing  of 
a  brief  scene  in  which  the  actress  held  the 
screen : 

Miss  Marsh — "How  did  that  look  to 
you?" 

Mr.  Powell — "All  right.  I  don't  see  how 
it  could  be  bettered.     How  did  it  feel?" 


MAE  MARSH 
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Miss  Marsh — "It  wasn't  what  I  had 
thought  out — what  I  hoped  it  would  be." 

Mr.  Powell — "Try  it  again,  the  way  you 
had  in  mind." 

Miss  Marsh — "No,  I  tried  it  four  times 
my  way  and  I  couldn't  get  it.  Your  way 
is  probably  the  right  one." 

Mr.  Powell — "I've  discovered  that  your 
ideas  are  often  better  than  mine.  Won't 
you  see  what  you  can  do  with  this  scene?" 

And  so  they  went  at  it  again,  analyzing 
and  discussing  and  experimenting  in  a  true 
and  prolific  collaboration,  till  the  thing  had 
shaped  itself  anew.  And  all  for  a  mere 
entrance — a  scene  that  will  not  last  ten 
seconds  on  the  screen. 

That  is  the  artistic  conscience  for  you. 

"Miss  Marsh  is  alive  every  second,"  said 
Mr.  Powell.  "She  puts  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  intelligent  thought  into  every- 
thing she  does.  She  is  constantly  making 
of  her  part  more  and  more  a  living  crea- 
ture ;  and  it  is  the  same  creature  from  first 
to    last." 

A  rare  panegyric  from  a  director ! 

And  listen  to  Miss  Marsh  herself: 


"I  have  come  to  kill  you,"  she  repeated 
calmly,  and  with  an  almost  friendly  tone,  so 
earnestly  did  she  speak. 

McManus  scrutinized  her  closely.  He 
recognized  her,  but  would  have  had  no  fear 
but  for  the  strange  eyes  which  were  upon 
him. 

"She's  bughouse,"  he  muttered  to  himself, 
"and  liable  to  make  me,  first  shot." 

Still,  he  thought,  the  closer  she  got  to  him 
the  less  chance  of  her  missing — and  she  was 
gliding  closer  every  moment. 

Without  taking  his  gaze  from  her,  he 
sprang  for  the  light  switch,  and  as  he 
clutched  it  with  both  hands,  the  room  turned 
to  darkness  with  the  explosion  of  a  gunshot. 

For  a  moment  there  was  utter  silence, 
The  orchestra  could  be  faintly  heard  from 
the  ballroom,  and  as  the  door  between 
opened  to  admit  two  of  the  guests,  the  room 
was  flooded  with  light  and  music  simul- 
taneously. 

"I  want  Cassidy  to  see  the  chair  we  gave 
you,"  said  one,  stopping  at  the  Judge's  desk. 

A  servant  came  hurriedly  in  and  turned 
a  switch  near  the  door. 

A  light,  one  hanging  directly  above  the 
gift  chair,  shone  forth  in  the  gloom  as  the 
servant  cautiously  closed  the  door  leading 
to  the  ballroom.  Casting  a  deep  white  light 
down  upon  the  ornate  oak  rocker  still  dec- 
orated with  the  committee's  card,  it  revealed 
therein  the  crumpled  body  of  McManus,  an 
empty  mockery  of  the  honor  bestowed  upon 
him. 

One  of  the  men  made  a  queer  noise  in 
his  throat,  and  in  an  embarrassed  manner 
stepped  close  to  the  dead  man,  fumbling 
the  ribboned  card : 

"As  a  token  of  our  esteem  and  apprecia- 
tion of  Judge  McManus'  services  to  human- 
ity and  the  higher  civilization." 

He  read  aloud,  and  as  both  moved  toward 
the  door  the  orchestra  stopped  playing  and 
through  the  open  windows  came  the  sound 
of  distant  church  bells. 

(From  the  Triangle-Kay-Bee  drama  by  C. 
Gardner  Sullivan,  showing  the  effects  of  our 
"higher  civilization"  on  a  little  "barbarian"  so 
ignorant  that  she  believed  only  in  good  and  hap- 
piness.) 
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"The  most  interesting  sort  of  role  to  me 
is  one  that  is  out  of  the  conventional;  that 
isn't  a  type  at  all,  but  the  exception,  and 
that  requires  the  expression  of  delicate 
moods  and  fixed  emotions.  That  sort  calls 
for  every  bit  of  brains  one  has ;  it  means 
devotion,  patience  and  unbelievable  effort, 
but  one  is  always  stimulated  because  of  the 
unending  difficulties.  When  you  are  really 
advancing  even  the  seeming  drudgery  is 
never  tiresome. 

"This  new  part  is  the  most  interesting  I 
have  had  for  ages  for  that  very  reason.  It 
is  a  problem  every  minute,  and  Mr.  Powell 
makes  me  feel  that  I  am  helping  to  solve 
it.  Pie  keeps  me  constantly  planning  and 
experimenting  at  high  pitch,  and  that  is 
what  makes  the  life  of  a  photoplayer  worth 
while. 

"No,  clothes  count  very  little,  and  looks 
count  less.  Of  course,  no  girl  seriously  ob- 
jects to  looking  attractive  on  the  screen,  but 
that  does  not  make  success,  and  there  is  no 
real  satisfaction  in  it.  The  one  thing  that 
really  counts  is  the  stimulus  that  comes 
from  creative  effort  and  the  satisfaction  of 
having  made  a  vital  character  really  live 
on  the  screen,  so  that  it  reaches  out  to  folks 
and  makes  them  feel." 
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European  Film  Producing  in  Wartime 


By  ERNEST  A.  DENCH 


MAR  brings  changes  in  its  wake. 
These,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out 
of  a  hundred,  are  for  the  bad. 
On  the  night  when  Britain's 
course  in  the  war  hung  in  the  balance,  I 
accompanied  an  American  friend  to  her 
hotel,  in  the  West  End  of  London.  The 
sight  that  met  our  gaze  just  before  the 
eventful  news  was  announced  was  impres- 
sive, to  say  the  least.  All  Parliament  Square 
was  thronged  with  masses  of  people,  vehi- 
cle traffic  having  to  be  diverted  through 
another  street  hours  before. 

If  a  producer  wanted  to  show  the  state 
of  the  human  mind  in  expressing  suspense, 
then  it  would  have  been  an  object  lesson  to 
him  to  have  watched  these  countless  thou- 
sands. Then  when  war  was  declared,  loud 
cheers  rent  the  air. 

The  first  signs  were  when  several  of  the 
producing  companies  I  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  selling  to  returned  all  my  scenarios  they 
had  had  under  consideration,  stating  that 
they  had  now  decided  to  produce  nothing- 
else  but  war  stuff.  So  the  next  few  months 
saw  a  perfect  hailstorm  of  war  dramas,  a 
few  excellent,  some  indifferent,  and  others 
totally  bad. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  state  of  panic 
business  was  in  at  the  time,  1  happened  to 
meet  Florence  Turner,  who  was  undecided 
as  to  whether  to  continue  producing  on  her 
own  account  or  else  go  back  to  America  and 
fix  up  with  some  regular  releasing  concern. 
The  crisis  had  come  with  such  dramatic 
suddenness  that  nearly  all  the  producers 
were  undecided  how  to  cope  with  the  situa- 
tion. 

Gradually,  however,  they  became  short- 
staffed,  for  over  a  thousand  of  their  pro- 
ducing staffs  joined  the  army. 

But  all  the  leading  concerns  managed  to 
maintain  their  output.  Their  chief  finan- 
cial loss  was  the  closing  down  of  their  mar- 
kets in  other  European  countries,  but  this 
was  compensated  by  increased  sales  at 
home,  for  producing  elsewhere  in  the  war- 
stricken  continent  had  come  to  a  full  stop 
and  the  English  companies  filled  the  gap 
caused  by  the  absence  of  these  films  in 
Britain. 

Soon  the  usual  trend  of  war  dramas  be- 
gan to  pall,  and  the  producers  wondered 
how  they  could  alter  the  character  of  their 
photoplays  and  be  topical  at  the  same  time. 

The  Samuelson  Company  set  the  ball  a 
rolling  when  they  produced  an  impressive 
picture  of  "The  Life  of  Lord  Roberts." 
Then  the  British  and  Colonial  Company  fol- 
lowed suit  with  a  film  version  of  the  popu- 
lar song,  "It's  a  Long  Way  to  Tipperary." 
I  have  never  seen  a  song  which  tended 
itself  so  well  to  photodrama  treatment  as 
this  one.  It  went  with  a  swing  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  and  caught  the  full  spirit 
of  the  song.  It  was  also  neutral  enough  in 
character  to  be  shown  in  the  United  States. 

Their  next  effort  along  these  lines  was 
"The  Life  of  Florence  Nightingale,"  who 
did  so  much  for  the  British  troops  in  the 
Crimean  War.  In  those  days  the  war  au- 
thorities were  opposed  to  the  nursing  corps 
being  formed  of  women,  and  the  motion 
picture  formed  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the 
wonderful  work  she  accomplished. 


Elizabeth  Risdon  displayed  great  skill  in 
portraying  the  lady  of  the  lamp  from  a 
mere  slip  of  a  girl  until  she  reaches  the  ripe 
age  of  eighty-six,  when  she  received  the 
Order  of  Merit  from  King  Edward  VII. 

I  have  heard,  at  the  time  of  writing,  that 
the  Kineto  Company  is  putting  on  a  film 
dealing  with  the  life  of  King  George,  for 
which  official  permission  has  been  obtained. 
Such  pictures  require  great  pains  in  order 
to  get  every  little  detail  correct.  An  even 
harder  task  is  to  obtain  a  faithful  prototype 
of  the  character. 

The  producers,  instead  of  retrenching, 
seized  the  opportunity  to  place  Britain  as  a 
big  spot  on  the  motion  picture  map.  The 
Hepworth  Company,  for  instance,  con- 
tinued their  famous  Dickens  series,  the 
latest  one  of  which  is  "Barnaby  Rudge," 
with  Tom  Powers  in  the  name  part.  This 
picture  is  one  of  the  most  pretentious  and 
costly  put  on  in  England. 

"Jane  Eyre,"  a  story  of  the  war  of  the 
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Film- Art,  the  charms  that  crown  my  fair. 
Have  made  me  slave  to  you  ana  her. 

The  lightning  of  her  eyes. 

That  darting  through  my  bosom  flies. 
Doth  still  your  sov  reign  power  declare. 

At  your  control 

Each  grace  binds  fast  my  vanquish  d  soul. 

Devoted  to  your  throne 
From  henceforth  I  myself  confess. 
Nor  can  I  guess 

If  my  desires  to  her  be  known ; 
Who  claims  each  wish,  each  thought  so  far. 
That  all  my  peace  depends  on  her. 

Then  haste,  \Vonder-Art,  and  inspire 
A  portion  of  your  sacred  fire ; 

To  make  her  feel 

That  self-consuming  zeal. 
The  cause  of  my  decay. 
That  wastes  my  very  heart  away. 

— S.  P.  T. 
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Roses,  has  been  recently  produced  by  the 
Barker  Company,  who  also  spent  money 
lavishly. 

The  war  has  likewise  brought  several 
new,  live  producers  into  being,  and  they 
expect  to  make  things  hum. 

The  camera  in  Britain  is  now  recognized 
as  the  trade-mark  of  the  spy,  which  makes 
it  hard  for  the  directors  to  take  exteriors 
without  being  molested.  The  Barker  Com- 
pany, so  J  am  informed,  were  filming  a 
scene  on  Lambeth  Bridge,  in  London,  when 
a  squad  of  soldiers  appeared  and  arrested 
the  producing  bunch.  They  were,  before 
the  commander  released  them  with  a  cau- 
tion, detained  in  the  guard  room  for  several 
hours. 

War,  as  the  Gaumont  Company  found  to 
their  cost,  breeds  frauds.  The  chance  does 
not  occur  every  day  in  the  week  to  present 


a  Victoria  Cross  hero  in  a  military  drama, 
so  when  a  man  purporting  to  be  one  and 
wearing  two  medals  uesk.es,  offered  to  play 
in  a  film  for  twenty-five  dollars,  his  offer 
was  snapped  up  immediately.  'I  he  soldier, 
when  questioned,  stated  that  the  King  dec- 
orated him  with  the  V.  C,  the  greatest 
honor  that  can  be  paid  a  British  soldier, 
for  firing  three  of  the  remaining  guns  at 
Mons  when  his  battery  had  been  put  out  of 
action.  Flis  next  gallant  deed  was  to  carry 
two  wounded  French  officers  from  the  firing 
line  to  the  hospital,  for  which  he  was  re- 
warded with  tne  French  medal.  He  also 
received  a  Belgian  medal  for  rescuing  a 
Belgian  officer. 

When  the  film  company  sought  to  verify 
his  claims  at  the  War  vjffice  they  discovered 
that  the  soldier  was  discharged  from  the 
army  in  191 1  with  a  bad  record.  The 
bogus  hero  had  to  serve  four  months  in 
prison. 

The  photoplayers  are  doing  their  best  to 
assist  the  relief  funds,  as  you  may  gather 
from  the  fact  that  such  players  as  Edna 
Flugrath,  Chrissie  White,  Ivy  Close  and 
Elizabeth  Risdon  are  making  a  tour  of 
those  London  theatres  showing  films  they 
have  appeared  in  and  collecting  donations 
for  the  Belgian  refugees. 

Others,  including  Irene  Vernon,  of  Pathe 
Freres,  are  cheering  the  wounded  soldiers 
in  the  hospitals  by  reciting  poems  and  sing- 
ing songs. 

The  French  producers,  when  war  broke 
out,  did  not  close  down  their  studios,  for 
reasons  of  their  own.  The  Government,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  appropriated  them  for  the 
billeting  of  soldiers  and  the  storing  of  sup- 
plies. 

Slowly  the  situation  altered  and  the  prin- 
cipal producers  were  able  to  resume  pro- 
duction on  a  small  scale.  The  Eclair  Com- 
pany, for  instance,  instead  of  turning  out 
from  five  to  six  thousand  feet  of  negative 
per  week,  are  producing  but  one  reel. 

There  is  a  great  dearth  of  heroes  and 
villains  at  present,  for  fully  four  thousand 
men  attached  to  the  producing  forces  have 
gone  to  the  front. 

A  producer  friend  of  mine  who  has  been 
making  a  tour  of  the  various  studios  in- 
forms me  that  the  war  has  been  brought 
close  home  to  the  French.  Almost  every 
worker  has  a  relation  or  friend  fighting  for 
his  country,  and  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
control  the  feelings  when  every  day  brings 
the  news  of  some  one  injured  or  killed. 

Although  they  can  give  full  fling  to  these 
in  emotional  dramas,  when  a  comedy  is  put 
on  they  have  to  quit  weeping  and  enter  into 
the  humorous  spirit  of  the  picture.  Oh,  the 
irony  of  reel  and  real  life  ! 

ll  is  nothing  unusual  to  see  a  director  pro- 
duce a  scene,  after  which  he  will  read  a 
letter  to  the  players  containing  bad  news 
from  one  dear  to  him.  Then  when  they 
have  all  dried  their  tears,  another  scene  will 
be  taken. 

German)'  had  never  secured  much  of  a 
hold  upon  the  producing  ladder,  and  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  work  on  many  produc- 
tions had  to  be  suspended,  owing  to  the 
players  being  called  to  fight  for  the  Father- 
(Continued  on  page  21) 
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PASQUALE 

By  IRENE  PAGE  SOLOMON 
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OAKDALE  lay  sunning  itself  in  the 
wavering  sunlight  of  the  April  day. 
Oakdale  always  preened  itself  with 
the  first  warm  days,  for  then  it 
was  at  its  best. 

The  sheltering  hills  tempered  it's  climate 
and  brought  early  spring  to  the  little  town. 
Oakdale  prided  itself  on  being  a  real  show 
town. 

Strangers  always  admired  the  oak-lined 
avenues  from  which  it  got  its  name.  The 
big  park,  too,  was  rich  in  natural  beauty, 
skilfully  preserved.  Then  there  were  many 
quaint  spots  to  interest  visitors,  which  were 
shown  with  unction  by  the  natives. 

As  evidences  of  thrift  Martinelli's  bank 
was  always  pointed  out,  so  was  Pasquale's 
store. 

"Look,"  a  self-appointed  guide  would  tell 
the  stranger,  "look  how  well  foreigners  do 
in  this  here  town.  That  shows  opportunity 
for  everybody  in  America.  Came  here 
about  ten  years  ago  without  a  cent.  Now 
the  fellow  has  the  best  bank  in  town.  His 
dago  people  keep  it  up  mostly.  Great  types 
is  some  of  them,  too.  There  is  one  now, 
Pasquale.  Great  character  him.  Show  you 
his  store,  too.  Always  jogging  along  be- 
hind that  there  big  white  hoss.  Colombo 
he  calls  the  critter,  and  you'd  think  he  was 
sure  human,  the  way  Pasquale  talks  to  him. 
The  fellow  drifted  out  here  somehow  when 
he  was  about  eighteen.  Not  a  mite  of  Eng- 
lish did  he  know.  All  his  belongings  tied 
up  in  a  red  handkerchief.  About  forty- 
nine  cents  in  his  pocket. 

"He  was  some  hustler,  though,  that  'ere 
Pasquale,  and  always  grinning.  He  got 
some  odd  jobs  that  very  first  day.  You 
know  them  dagoes  can  live  on  almost  noth- 
ing if  they  has  to.  By  the  end  of  the  month 
Pasquale  was  five  dollars  to  the  good. 
Then  what  do  you  think  the  darn  guinea 
did?  Stumbled  across  a  little  gal,  orphan 
she  was,  and  havin'  no  kin,  she  was  'bout 
gwine  to  be  sent  to  the  poorhouse.  He  up 
and  adopted  her  on  the  spot.  She  was  a 
smart  youngster,  'bout  seven  or  eight.  He 
made  us  understand  in  his  lingo  she  was 
too  'cuta'  to  go  dat  'awful  ugly  place.'  He 
useter  carry  her  on  his  push  cart  till  she 
growed  big  enough  to  walk.  Pasquale  al- 
ways says  Margarita  brought  him  luck.  He 
kept  gitting  on,  and  now  he  has  a  dandy 
business. 

"Yes,  Margarita  seems  grateful  like.  She 
housekeeps  for  him,  and  helps  with  the 
clerking,  too.  There  is  the  store.  Some 
store  for  a  Wap,  ain't  it,  now  ? 

"We  don't  call  him  dago  or  Wap  any 
more,  though,  even  if  he  does  talk  the  gib- 
berish. He  really  is  too  darned  nice. 
Everybody  in  Oakdale  knows  Pasquale,  and 
everybody  likes  him,  too." 

The  unconscious  object  of  this  eulogy 
had  transacted  some  business  at  the  Banco 
Martinelli,  which  evidently  pleased  him, 
because  all  the  way  home  Pasquale  was 
smiling  at  every  creature  he  met. 

"Margarita,  Margarita,  where  you  be  at," 
he  called  before  he  hardly  reached  the  door. 
"I  got  some  gooda  news  to  tell  you,  leetle 
girl." 

Just  then  Pasquale  saw  that  Margarita 
had  company.     Charlie  Larkins  was  lean- 


ing over  the  counter,  his  bright  red  necktie 
showing  vivid  against  the  dark  wood.  He 
was  telling  Margarita  how  he  could  "beat 
all  the  fellows  in  town  at  pool."  The  girl 
was  drinking  in  every  word  with  absorbed 
attention.  Pasquale  frowned.  He  thought 
daytime  was  for  work.  Charlie  seemed  a 
loafer  to  thrifty  Pasquale.  But  a  smile 
soon  chased  the  frown.  Pasquale  could  not 
be  angry  with  any  one  long. 

Between  puffs  of  a  cigar,  the  aroma  of 
which  Charlie  sniffed  enviously,  Pasquale 
told  his  story. 

"Yes,  Margarita,  I  hitch  up  Colombo  to 
dat  wagon  and  we  goes  straight  down  to  de 
lanco.  I  got  dat  casher  to  let  me  in  de 
privat  offus.  I  sez :  'Meestre  Martinelli,  1 
want  pleeze  to  pay  you  lasta  note  wat  I 
borrow.'  Meestre  Martinelli,  he  say,  'Wat 
already?'  But  I  tell  him,  "Beezness  fine.  1 
maka  playnta  mon  lasta  mont,  so  I  com 
'roun.'  He  much  plezed.  He  say  dat  ver 
good.  He  giv  me  dat  gran'  seegar.  An' 
now  dat  store  ees  all  belong  to  me !" 

Margarita  tells  Pasquale  she  is  mighty 
glad.  Charlie  Larkins  can  hardly  hide  his 
amazement.  He  had  no  idea  Pasquale  was 
so  well  off. 

Margarita's  unsophistication  and  evident 
admiration  for  himself  had  already  flattered 
his  well-developed  ego. 

Now,  as  he  slangily  expressed  it  to  him- 
self, he  must  "sit  up  and  take  notice." 

Just  then  a  noise  at  the  front  door  broke 
up  the  little  group.  Fussily  counting  over 
the  apples  was  Mrs.  Benventi,  voted  the 
hardest  customer  in  the  bunch  by  all  the 
shopkeepers. 

Pasquale,  still  smiling,  approached. 

"Yes,  Messes  Benventi,  nices'  apples  in 
town,  three  for  a  nickel,  seex  for  a  dime. 
Alrite,  I  give  you  seex  gooda  ones." 

Mrs.  Benventi  looked  over  the  apples 
with  the  eye  of  a  hawk.     "Here,  you  just 


taka  thees  back,  Pasquale,  and  I  pick  an- 
other one.  Wen  I  pay  my  goota  'Merican 
mon  for  someting  I  want  my  mona's  worth 
ever'  time,  and  no  spec'  apples,  dat's  wot.' 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  she  picked 
the    biggest    apple    out   of    the   basket,    tri 
umphantly    dropped    it    in    her    bag    and 
marched  out,  her  beady  black  eyes  snapping 
in  her  hatchet  face. 

Pasquale  stood  as  she  left  him,  the  dis- 
carded apple  in  his  hand,  astonishment 
slowly  widening  his  mouth.  Looking  the 
apple  over  and  over,  he  at  last  discovered 
an  infinitesimal  speck  on  it.  A  broad  grin 
succeeded  the  stare. 

"A  gooda  jok'  dat.     I  must  go  tell  Co- 
lombo   'bout  it."     Outside  the  patient   Co 
lombo  was  waiting  for  his  master  to  come 
and  deliver  the  wagon  load  of  groceries. 

"Looka  here,  Colombo,"  said  Pasquale. 
"wat  you  theenks  dat  womans,  she  say  dees 
apple  no  good,  eh  !" 

Colombo  showed  what  he  thought  of  it 
by  at  once  seizing  it  out  of  Pasquale's 
hand  and  devouring  it  rapidly. 

Pasquale's  hearty  laugh  echoed  down  the 
street.  Changing  his  working  apron  for  a 
neat  coat  and  hat,  Pasquale  was  off  on  his 
rounds.  As  he  approached  the  Martinelli 
house  .there  was  but  one  box  left  of  the 
load. 

Pasquale,  while  taking  the  box  around 
to  the  back  door,  heard  sounds  of  music 
and  laughter,  issuing  from  the  parlors. 

"Parlors"  were  still  the  "swell"  thing  in 
Oakdale. 

"Oh,  I  see  Messes  Martinelli  ees  havin' 
a  partee  today.  Dat's  wy  I  got  gooda  order. 
I  weesh  dey  do  dat  entertain'  every  day. 
It  gooda  for  da  beezness,"  mused  Pasquale. 

Little  Marie  Martinelli  came  running 
down  the  front  steps. 

"Oh,  nice  hossie,"  said  Marie,  "me  want 
up    de    up."     Seeing   no    one    to    help   her 


"Colombo,   what  you   theenk — -dat  womans   she   say — dees   apple  no   good,  eh? 
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Pasquale   had   hastened    the   wedding   of   Charlie   and   Margarita 


Marie  stood  on  the  steps,  and  managed  a 
perilous  ascent  to  Colombo's  back.  "Getty 
up,  hossie,"  cried  she,  beating  Colombo 
with  all  the  strength  of  her  little  fists. 

Colombo  wavered,  but,  inclination  getting 
the  better  of  duty,  Colombo  slowly  walked 
home  to  his  own  stall,  where  he  well  knew 
a  good  feed  awaited  him. 

Marie,  miraculously  escaping  injury, 
climbed  from  the  horse's  back  as  he  en- 
tered the  stable  door. 

Slightly  bewildered,  the  child  looked 
around,  ready  to  cry. 

Just  then  she  spied  Pasquale,  coming  on 
the  run. 

"Oh,  you  son  of  a  gun,  Colombo,  wat 
you  leave  me  like  dat?  I  have  to  run  all 
de  way  home.  I  thot  you  theenk  more  your 
master  than  that,  Colombo,  eh  ?  Why  you  no 
wait  for  papa,  Colombo  ?  I  cam  right  out 
dat  house  and  see  you  just  leave?  Well,  you 
say  I  mus'  forgive  you  'cause  you  so  hun- 
gree.  Alrite,  old  boy,  only  you  musn't  ac' 
dat  way  no  more." 

Just  as  Pasquale  was  drawing  Colombo 
out  of  the  shafts  a  faint  "oo!  oo!"  and  the 
soft  thud  of  a  falling  body  from  the  loft  to 
the  hay  rack  startled  the  man  and  horse. 

Pasquale,  his  heart  in  his  mouth,  rushed 
to  the  hay  rack,  to  find  little  Marie,  a  hud- 
dled heap  on  the  hay,  frightened,  but  not 
hurt. 

"Oh,  you  leel  monkey,"  said  Pasquale, 
"how  you  come  here?  Colombo,  why  you 
tell  me  nothing  'bout  thees  ?  Why  you  hide 
ladies  in  your  stable,  eh.  I  mus'  see  'bout 
your  manners,  Colombo." 

Marie  recovered  quickly  from  her  scare, 
and,  soon  at  home  with  friendly  Pasquale, 
said :  "Up  de  up,  ride  hossie  some  more." 
Pasquale,  who  adored  children  and  would 
never  refuse  them  anything,  drew  Colombo 
out  of  the  stable  with  Marie  on  his  back, 
and  the  strange  procession  started  down  the 
street.  Luckily  Martinelli's  was  only  a  few 
blocks  away,  and  there  was  "Meestre  Mar- 
tinelli"  himself  just  entering  the  door. 

"Here  she  is,  Meestre  Martinelli,  all  safe 
and  soun'.  Tell  daddy,  Marie,  how  you  go 
see  Colombo  in  his  stable." 


Little  Marie  climbed  in  her  father's  arms 
and  began  to  tell  about  her  trip. 

"Daddy,"  said  she,  "dat  funny  man  was 
orful  nice  to  Marie,  and  oh,  de  pretty  hos- 
sie !  He  let  me  ride  him  two  times."  Mar- 
tinelli's astonished  look  had  changed  to  a 
dark  frown  as  he  heard  the  story  of  Marie's 
adventures.  Covering  Marie  with  kisses, 
he  thanked  Pasquale  cordially  and  took  the 
child  into  the  hall.  Talk  and  tea  had  suc- 
ceeded the  music  of  the  last  hour. 

"There  was  Myrtle,  all  absorbed  in  that 
silly  crowd,"  thought  her  husband,  "and 
Marie  neglected  and  in  danger." 

Rising  anger  mastered  him.  Calling  a 
maid,  hurrying  across  the  hall  with  a  tray, 
he  told  her  to  send  Mrs.  Martinelli  out  to 
him  at  once.  Disturbed  in  her  interesting 
chat  with  Bob  Fulton,  Myrtle  reluctantly 
excused  herself  and  went  outside. 


"Why,  Martin,  what  does  this  mean? 
Why  didn't  you  come  in  the  parlor?" 

"Myrtle,"  said  Martinelli,  trying  hard  to 
control  himself,  "this  is  too  much.  How 
can  you  neglect  Marie  so?  Here  she  is 
found  in  Pasquale's  stable,  while  you  care 
for  nothing  but  a  good  time. 

"Hush,  Martin,  they  will  hear  you.  Don't 
make  a  scene  before  all  these  people,"  re- 
plied Myrtle  in  a  low  tone.  But  as  he 
continued  angrily  to  take  her  to  task,  she 
shot  the  arrow  that  would  sting  hardest. 

"Yes,  this  is  what  I  get  for  marrying  a 
foreigner,"  she  said  between  her  teeth. 
"An  American  would  be  too  much  of  a 
gentleman  to  make  such  a  scene." 

Martinelli  set  his  jaws  firmly.  With  a 
determined  effort  he  checked  the  torrent 
that   threatened   to   overwhelm   him. 

"If  you  devoted  less  time  to  your  social 
pleasures  and  more  to  your  child  you'd  be 
a  better  woman,"  said  he,  more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger.  "Come,  Marie,"  and  the 
father  and  child  went  upstairs  together. 

Myrtle  Martinelli,  furious,  mortified, 
knowing  that  her  guests  must  have  heard, 
stood  a  moment  trying  to  regain  her  poise, 

She  knew  she  should  not  have  said  that 
to  Martin.  She  did  care  for  him,  but  pride 
was  her  besetting  sin.  When  that  armor 
was  pierced  her  temper  gained  the  upper 
hand. 

It  is  true  her  friends  had  teased  her  about 
marrying  an  Italian,  but  she  had  been  car- 
ried off  her  feet  by  the  dashing,  handsome 
Martin  Martinelli.  She  had  not  regretted 
it.  She  was  fond  of  Marie,  too,  but  she 
felt  it  incumbent  for  them  to  have  a  position 
in  Oakdale's  "smart  set,"  and  she  could  not 
be  tagging  every  moment  at  that  baby's 
heels.  She  supposed  she  must  hunt  up  a 
new  nurse,  since  Anna  had  let  the  child 
out  of  her  sight  and  brought  this  humilia- 
tion on  her.  Worst  of  all,  it  had  to  happen 
with  Bob  Fulton  looking  on.  Bob,  the  rich 
bachelor  that  all  the  girls  were  after,  had 
singled  Myrtle  out  for  his  attentions  lately. 
Of  course,  she  had  not  deliberately  encour- 
aged him,  but  it  was  nice  to  fee!  one  man 
was  your  devoted  admirer,  one  man  thought 
your  actions  were  just  right,  one  man  who 


"Goodbye   Margarita,   I   hope   you   goin'   be   verra   happy" 
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Unfit    for    further    service 


understood  and  sympathized  with  your 
problems.  All  this  surged  through  Myrtle's 
brain  in  the  few  minutes  she  stood  trying  to 
compose  herself. 

Looking  up  with  a  start,  she  saw  all  the 
women,  with  their  hats  on,  while  Bob  stood 
near,  gazing  at  her  with  soulful  admiration. 

With  an  effort  she  bade  all  a  cordial 
good-bye,  and  hurriedly  withdrew  her  hand 
as  Fulton  pressed  it  meaningly. 

But  when  he  was  gone  and  the  house 
strangely  quiet,  anger  and  indignation  again 
claimed  her  as  their  own. 

Choking  back  the  bitter  tears,  she  sat 
with  clenched  hands,  thinking,  thinking, 
while  the  big  mahogany  hall  clock  ticked 
out  the  minutes  all  unheeded. 

II. 

Margarita's  birthday ! 

The  thought  flashed  into  Pasquale's  mind 
as  he  rubbed  his  sleepy  eyes: 

It  was  a  crisp  autumn  morning,  bright 
and  beautiful  as  Margarita  herself. 

Pasquale's  mind  went  back  to  the  day 
ten  years  ago,  when  he  first  saw  Margarita 
Such  a  dear  "leetle  bambina"  she  was,  and 
on  her  birthday  she  was  going  to  the  poor- 
house.  Pasquale  had  saved  her  from  that, 
and  his  heart  sang  within  him  as  he  remem- 
bered it  all,  and  how  dear  Margarita  had 
become  to  him. 

Customers  that  day  were  treated  even 
better  than  usual,  and  went  away  smiling 
so  infectious  was  Pasquale's  laugh.  He  had 
not  given  Margarita  her  present,  or  even 
congratulated  her.  All  that  was  to  be  left 
for  the  "party"  that  night,  a  happy  party 
of   two. 

Pasquale  could  hardly  wait  for  that  even- 
ing, but  somehow  the  long  day  was  pulled 
through. 

As  the  town  clock  was  booming  out  six 
Pasquale  had  the  shutters  up.  With  tht 
last  stroke,  the  store  was  locked  tight,  and 
Pasquale  back  in  the  stable  laboriously 
bending  over  a  board  on  his  knee,  while 
he  wrote  industriously.  At  last  the  note 
was  finished. 


"Wot  you  tink  of  dees.  Colombo?" 

"Darleeng  Margarita : 

''I  wait  long  time  for  to  tell  you  someteeng. 
How  'bout  you  be  mi  wife?  I  gon  put  deese  ring 
under  you  soup  bowl.  Eef  you  put  eem  on  your 
Inger  den  I  understan'  I  lov  you  too  much. 

"Pasquai.k." 

"You  see,  Colombo,  I  tak  eem  so  and 
put  dees  pretta  ring  in  eem  and  den  I  put 
eem  all  under  Margarita's  soup  bowl.  Wat 
you  tink  about  dat,  Colombo  ?  Why  you 
shake  your  head,  fool  Colombo?  You 
theenk  maybe  she  no  hava  me,  eh  ?  I  betta 
you  she  don  putta  da  reeng  on  her  feenga 
You  jousta  wait,  Colombo.  I  com'  back 
and  tella  you  all  about  it." 

Eight  strokes  from  the  big  town  clock 
end  again  the  stable  door  was  opened. 

Such  a  different  Pasquale  entered  and 
put  his  head  close  to  the  horse's  ear. 

"You  rita,  Colombo,  to  shake  you  head ; 
she  no  lova  me,  Colombo ;  she  lova  Charlie 
Larkins.  She  tella  me  she  goin'  marry 
heem,  fore  she  se  mi  note.  Den  I  get  eem 
out  from  she  bowl  before  she  see  eem.  She 
see  nothing  but  that  Charlie  wat  she  invite 
to  her  partee  and  not  tella  me  'bout  it.  J 
old  fool,  Colombo,  to  theenk  she  marry  me. 
She  mak  me  say  I  glad  she  got  Charlie. 
Eef  she  happy,  Colombo,  it  don'  matter 
'bout  old  Pasquale,  eh  ?  Well,  I  give  she 
dat  reeng  any  way,  and  say  it  a  bir'day 
present."  So  she  put  eem  on  she  finger  any- 
way, like  I  say  she  would.  She  like  dat  and 
she  hug  me  and  kissa  me,  Colombo,  lik  a 
daughter.  But  she  no  daughter ;  she  eigh- 
teen, I  twenty-eight.  Dat  Charlie  ees  twenty- 
three.  I'm  so  much  older.  Eef  he  mak' 
her  happy,  Colombo,  dat  all  right,  but  oh, 
Colombo,  my  heart  hurt  so  bad." 

Hot  tears  of  which  Italy's  son  was  not 
ashamed,  fell  on  the  horse's  cold  head. 
Colombo  neighed  softly,  as  if  in  sympathy 
with  his  master's  grief  and  disappointment. 
A  loud  knock  at  the  store  door  roused  Pas- 
quale. Hastily  wiping  away  his  tears, 
Pasquale  answered  it.  Two  men,  after 
finding  out  he  is  Mons.  Pasquale,  hand  him 
an  official  looking  document. 

Puzzled,  Pasquale  turned  it  over  and  over 
before  gingerly  breaking  the  seal.  Slowly 
reading  the  paper,  he  glanced   at   Charlie 


and  Margarita.  She,  sitting  on  his  knee,  is 
too  absorbed  to  notice  Pasquale. 

"Alrite,  I  go,"  said  he.  The  men  made 
a  note  of  this  and  went  on  their  way  smil- 
ing. Pasquale  handed  the  order  to  Mar- 
garita. 

"You  no  needa  me  any  more,  Margarita, 
you  got  Charlie,  so  I  go  back  to  Italy  and 
fite  against  Austria." 

-',-  $i  ^  ^  %  ^c 

Into  another  Italian  home  in  Oakdale  did 
the  mother  country  sound  her  clarion  call. 
Martin  Martinelli  had  at  the  same  hour 
received  his  reservist  summons.  Again  and 
again  had  he  read  its  contents,  trying  to  see 
wherein"  lay  his  duty.  His  wife  and  child. 
Yes,  but  they  were  financially  fixed.  Marie 
would  miss  him,  but  children  soon  forget. 
As  for  Myrtle,  once  she  would  have  moved 
heaven  and  earth  to  keep  him.  Now  he 
didn't  know.  Since  that  quarrel  abouc 
Marie  several  months  ago  a  coolness  had 
sprung  up  between  them,  each  too  proud 
to  make  the  first  advance.  With  the  sight 
of  Myrtle  coming  down  the  steps,  her 
golden  hair  an  aureole,  her  white  neck  and 
arms  gleaming  from  a  mass  of  black  tulle, 
passion  flashed  into  the  man's  eyes,  then 
slowly  died  down  as  he  caught  her  cold 
aloofness.  Silently  he  handed  her  the 
paper.  Scoffingly  she  read  and  returned 
it  to  him. 

"Surely  you  will  not  be  so  foolish  as  to 
pay  any  attention  to  this?" 

"But  my  country  needs  me,  Myrtle.  Even 
if  I  am  devoted  to  America,  I  must  heed 
that  call." 

Shrugging  her  shoulders  disbelievingly, 
Myrtle  nodded  good-night  and  was  gone. 
Way  into  the  night  the  man  fought  his  bat- 
tle. Over  and  over  again  did  he  weigh 
every  argument  pro  and  con. 

The  day  found  him  spent  and  weary. 
The  morning's  mail  carried  to  the  Italian 
consul  his  acceptance  of  the  call, 

III. 

A  month  sped  by  on  swift  wings.  Pas- 
quale had  hastened  the  wedding  of  Charlie 
and  Margarita.  There  had  been  a  crowd 
at  the  church,  and  Pasquale  himself  had 
driven  Colombo,  hitched  to  the  old  surrey, 
in  which  sat  the  bridal  pair. 

The  wedding  supper  in  Pasquale's  kit- 
chen was  a  merry  one,  with  music  and  danc- 
ing and  toasts  to  Charlie  and  Margarita. 
Pasquale  had  seemingly  been  the  life  of  the 
party,  hiding  his  breaking  heart  with  smiles 
and  jests. 

After  the  last  guest  had  gone,  conquer- 
ing a  sob,  Pasquale  tenderly  kissing  the  girl 
on  the  forehead,  had  murmured : 

"Margarita,  I  must  go  soon— tomorrow — 
I — I — hope  you  gon'  be  verra — verra — 
happy!"  When  Margarita,  overcome,  had 
hastily  gone  upstairs,  Pasquale  had  given 
all  the  papers,  bankbook,  etc.,  relating  to 
the  store  to  Charlie,  winding  up  with : 

"Now  you  got  plenty  mon  for  run  de 
store.  Eef  I  don'  come  back,  take  good 
care  Margarita,  eh?  And,  Charlie,  pleeze 
be  kind   to   Colombo." 

Charlie's  airy  assurance  gave  some  com- 
fort to  the  tortured  heart  of  the  man. 

In  the  gray  dawn  Pasquale  had  crept  out 
to  the  stable  and  taken  his  farewell  of  the 
horse.  "Good-bye,  Colombo,  be  good  to 
Charlie.  Don't  forget  your  papa  while  he 
gon." 

With  a  last  pat  for  the  horse,  Pasquale 
shouldered   his   suitcase,   clutched   his   urn- 
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brella,  and  slowly  started  for  the  station. 
Here  all  was  bustle  and  confusion.  Many 
reservists  were  taking  tearful  leave  of  their 
womenkind. 

Martin  Martinelli  was  pacing  the  plat- 
form alone.  Martinelli.  as  well  as  Pasquale 
had  passed  a  night  of  wretchedness.  He  had 
sadly  kissed  little  Marie  in  her  sleep.  Ever: 
at  the  end  Myrtle  had  been  cold  and  unre 
sponsive.  Had  let  him  leave  alone.  Bitter- 
ness and  despair  were  in  his  heart. 

Pasquale's  cheery  greeting  of  surprise 
roused  him. 

"Oh,  Meestre  Martinelli,  ]  no  theenk  you 
go.  too ;  but  Italy  she  call  loud  to  us  all,  eh  r 
And  we  must  no  be  so  sorry." 

"Yes,  Pasquale,  we  can  but  do  our  duty, 
1  hope  over  there  we  will  be  put  in  the  same 
regiment.     It  would  make  things  easier.'' 

The  hospital  where  many  wounded 
Ilalian  soldiers  were  convalescing  looked 
like  Paradise  to  Pasquale  and  Martinelli 
when,  after  a  long  and  painful  journey  they 
reached  the  haven  of  its  clean,  white  beds. 

Both  men  had  been  together  in  the 
trenches ;  had  fought  and  bled  and  suffered. 
Had  escaped  serious  injury  until  that  dark 
night  when  the  Zeppelin  came. 

After  the  blinding  explosion,  when  the 
bomb  dropped  right  near  their  trench, 
wrecking  most  of  it,  killing  and  maiming 
many  of  the  brave  boys,  by  a  strange  fate 
both  Pasquale  and  Martinelli  had  gone 
down.  For  days  Pasquale  had  to  be  treated 
in  the  field  hospital.  Now  that  he  was  able 
to  travel  he  had  been  brought  to  this  lovely 
place,  where  the  angels  of  mercy,  in  their 
spotless  uniforms,  gave  him  every  care  and 
comfort. 

Martinelli  had  a  bad  cut  on  his  cheek  and 
injuries  to  his  lower  limbs ;  he,  too,  trav- 
eled in  the  same  hospital  train.  The  stern 
democracy  of  trench  life  had  made  banker 
and  grocer  firm  friends.  They  rejoiced  that 
they  were  together,  even  in  their  misery. 
The  day  came  when  both  were  discharged. 
"Unfit  for  further  service,"  was  the  doctor's 
verdict.  "America  and  home"  loomed  large 
Each  in  his  heart  knew,  though,  that  home 
had  lost  some  of  its  sacred  beauty. 

IV. 

Far  across  the  sea  Oakdale  was  pursu- 
ing the  even  tenor  of  her  days.  Spring  had 
come  again,  a  tempestuous  spring  of  storm 
and  wind. 

Myrtle  Martinelli  sat  eating  her  heart  out 
in  pride  and  loneliness  as  the  months  passed 
and  only  perfunctory  notes  came  from  her 
husband.  Bob  Fulton  was  always  around 
Well  versed  in  the  vagaries  of  "woman,' 
he  was  biding  his  time,  meanwhile  shower- 
ing her  with  the  most  delicate  attentions. 

Margarita,  too,  was  finding  the  days  drag 
wearily. 

Charlie  had  already  lost  his  heroship 
Charlie  drank.  Charlie  gambled,  Charlie 
loafed.  Her  husband  neglected  her,  neg 
lected  the  store,  neglected  Colombo.  Cus- 
tomers were  leaving  every  day.  Creditors 
were  becoming  impatient.  The  store  thai 
was  once  such  "good  pay"  had  lost  its  repu- 
tation. 

One  night  when  Charlie  had  been  drink- 
ing harder  than  usual,  Margarita  locked 
herself  in  Pasquale's  room  to  escape  the 
maudlin  caresses  that  were  worse  than  his 
neglect.  The  note  Pasquale  had  written 
her  on  her  birthday  dropped  out  of  his  old 


Scuse   me 


t  let  me   butt  in,   go   right   to   it 


velvet  coat  as  she  put  it  over  her  shaking 
shoulders. 

Surprised  at  seeing  her  name,  Margarita, 
a  new  light  breaking  over  her,  read  the 
pathetic  little  scrawl. 

Poor  old  Pasquale.  It  was  all  so  clear 
now  !  She  in  her  blind  young  ignorance  had 
passed  by  this  pure  gold  and  picked  up  the 
dross.  But  Margarita's  was  a  simple  soul, 
loyal  to  its  core. 

With  a  sigh  for  what  might  have  been 
Margarita  kissed  the  note  and  came  back 
to  every  day  and  its  duties. 

Charlie,  balked  by  Margarita's  "damned 
stubbornness,"  as  he  elegantly  expressed  it 
had  hitched  up  Colombo  without  even  both- 
ering to  feed  him,  and  taken  a  hilarious 
party  out  for  a  ride. 

Now  they  were  at  Roadside  Inn.  "Come 
along,"  said  Charlie,  "the  beer's  on  me.'; 
Outside  a  mechanic  was  trying  to  replace  a 
tire  on  Bob  Fulton's  roadster,  known  to  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Oakdale.  Inside  there 
was  a  murmur  of  voices  from  an  alcove 
one  slightly  raised  in  protest. 

Charlie  insisted  his  party  must  have  the 
other  alcove.  When  the  waiter  was  not 
quick  enough  with  his  order,  Charlie  stag- 
gered out  to  find  him,  stumbling  back  into 
the  first  alcove  instead  of  his  own.  Char- 
lie's eyes,  bleared  though  they  were,  made 
out  Mrs.  Martinelli  in  the  arms  of  Bob 
Fulton. 

Charlie's  evil  leer,  his  "  'Sense  me.  Don't 
let  me  butt  in.  Go  right  to  it,"  as  he  backed 
out,  struck  terror  to  conscience-stricken 
Myrtle.  She  had  meant  no  harm.  It 
seemed  a  pity  not  to  take  a  little  spin  when 
Bob  urged  her  to  try  out  his  new  car.  Just 
at  sundown,  as  they  were  returning,  a  tire 
had  burst.  Meantime,  a  sudden  hut  violent 
storm  had  come  up.  and  they  had  sought 
shelter  in  the  inn.  Myrtle  had  been  carried 
off  her  feet  by  Bob's  passionate  wooing. 
Before  she  knew  it  she  was  in  his  arms. 
Charlie  Larkin's  insolence  had  shocked  her 
hack  to  reason.  The  storm  had  passed. 
The  homeward  trip  was  made  without  a 
word. 

"Good-night,   Bob,"  at  once  said   Mvrtlc, 


on  reaching  her  door.     I  can't  talk  tonight. 
Come  to  see  me  tomorrow  afternoon." 

Promptly  at  four  the  next  day  Bob  Ful- 
ton rang  the  Martinelli  bell.  When  ushered 
in,  he  found  an  agitated  Myrtle,  the  big 
gray  eyes  all  awash  with  the  tears  she  could 
not  check. 

"What  has  happened,  dear,"  said  Bob, 
attempting  to  take  her  in  his  arms. 

"Hush,  Bob ;  do  not  call  me  that  again. 
You  must  stop  coming  to  see  me.  That 
fellow  that  saw  us  at  the  Inn  has  been 
here  insulting  me,  and — and — " 

"Myrtle,  what  is  this  ?  You  must  control 
yourself  and  tell  me  the  trouble." 

"You  know,  Bob,  we  buy  our  groceries 
at  Pasquale's,  now  run  by  this  Charlie 
Larkins,"  sobbed  Myrtle.  "He  brought  the 
bill  with  $100  added  for  'storage.'  When 
I  demanded  his  meaning,  he  said  it  was  for 
keeping  what  he  knew  under  his  hat.  Then 
he  made  sneering  remarks.  Maddened  be- 
yond control,  I  slapped  him  in  the  face. 
He  just  glared  at  me  and  said,  I'll  put  that 
on  the  next  bill.  Oh,  Bob,  his  evil  look 
haunts  me.  What  shall  I  do?  What  shall 
I  do?" 

"Myrtle,  sweetheart,  you  see  how  it  is ; 
this  fellow  has  us  in  his  power.  You  can't 
bribe  such  a  blackguard  forever.  Your  hus- 
band is  sure  to  find  us  out  sooner  or  later." 

As  Myrtle  sank  despairingly  in  a  chair, 
coaxingly  he  continued :  "You  say  your 
husband  doesn't  understand  or  love  you. 
Come  away  with  me,  dear,  before  he  re- 
turns.   I  tell  you  it  is  the  safest  way  !" 

"You  are  right!  It  is  the  safest  way! 
I  advise  you  both  to  go  at  once !" 

Thunderstruck,  Boh  and  Myrtle  gazed 
with  horror  towards  (lie  door  whence  the 
voice  came. 

There  stood  Martin  Martinelli,  with 
Marie  in  his  arms,  a  ghosl  of  his  former 
self,  leaning  heavily  on  a  cane,  his  heard 
unkempt,  a  vivid  scar  acreiss  his  cheek. 

"Martin  stop,  for  God's  sake  listen !" 
pleaded  Myrtle,  rushing  towards  him. 

A  look  of  unutterable  contempt  and  "I'll 
give    you    just    ten    minutes    to    leave    this 
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house,"  was  the  answer  as  he  slowly  climbed 
the  stairs. 

Pasquale,  arriving  with  Martinelli,  had 
limped  into  the  store,  surprised  to  see  no 
Charlie,  but  evidences  of  neglect  and  mis- 
management on  every  hand.  Margarita  had 
sobbed  out  the  sad  tale  on  his  shoulder, 
Pasquale,  roused  to  wrath,  as  he  seldom 
had  been  in  his  gentle  life,  soothed  and 
calmed  her,  promising  all  would  be  well 
once  more.  Then  he  had  gone  out  to  see 
his  dear  Colombo.  The  poor  horse,  all 
flesh  and  bone,  bore  but  too  plainly  the  evi- 
dences of  neglect  and  starvation.  Pasquale. 
while  giving  him  the  first  decent  meal  in 
months,  petted  and  patted  the  animal,  even 
while  his  rage  was  choking  him'." 

Charlie,  fresh  from  a  losing  game  of 
craps,  with  the  cheap  whisky  making  him 
bold,  had  knocked  Pasquale  down  when  the 
poor  fellow  asked:  "Why  you  treat  Co'- 
lombo  so  mean?" 

Charlie  had  rushed  out  of  the  house,  and 
Margarita  had  helped  Pasquale  to  bed 
Margarita  cried  herself  to  sleep  after  read- 
ing over  and  over  Pasquale's  old  note  to  her. 
But  Pasquale  could  not  sleep.  His  wounds 
ached,  the  rain  pelted  at  the  windows  ;  his 
room  stifled  him.  A  slight  fever  clouded 
his  mind. 

Putting  on  his  wet  clothes,  Pasquale 
painfully  found  his  way  to  the  stable. 
"Come  on,  Colombo,  you  and  me  is  no  use 
no  more ;  better  we  go." 

Out  into  the  rain  and  gloom  went  master 
and  horse.  Pasquale  holding  an  umbrella 
over  him,  so  "poor  Colombo  no  get  wet  and 
catch  cold." 

The  rain  was  falling  in  torrents  as  Bob 
Fulton  helped  Myrtle  Martinelli  into  his  car 
and,  talking  soothingly  all  the  while,  started 
out  at  rapid  pace.  The  fount  of  Myrtle's 
tears  had  dried.  With  stony  calmness  she 
faced — what  ? 

Staggering  along  the  road,  chuckling 
maudlinly  to  himself,  Charlie  Parkins  spied 
the  rapid  roadster  coming  his  way. 

"Greash !  Greash  time  to  give  thash 
other  bill,"  hiccoughed  Charlie.  As  the  car 
flashed  by,  he  sprang  up  behind  and  fixed 
himself  perilously  on  the  extra  tires. 

"God !  this  road  is  muddy  and  slippery," 
breathed  Bob. 

"Oh,  where  are  your  chains.  Wre  are 
skidding  dreadfully,"  from  Myrtle. 

"Curse  it,  I  forgot  to  put  them  on,  and 
we  can't  stop  now,"  replied  Bob. 

On  they  flew,  the  car  skidding  more 
wildly  at  every  turn.  The  sudden  stopping 
of  the  rain  showed  Pasquale,  still  leading 
Colombo,  coming  towards  them  on  the 
muddy  road. 

Fulton  clutched  wildly  at  the  brakes. 
They  would  not  work.  On  they  lurched. 
A  tree  growing  in  front  of  a  big  barn  was 
right  in  their  path. 

Myrtle,  with  set  lips  and  clenched  hands, 
sat   rigid. 

"Be  brave,  little  girl.  I  think  I  can 
make — "  began  Bob.  A  violent  jar  stunned 
Myrtle  into  blackness.  The  car  had  hit  the 
barn.  'Twas  but  a  moment  when  her  brain 
seemed  on  fire.  A  wild  look  around.  Bob 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  But  here  was  she. 
Myrtle  Martinelli,  pinned  underneath  this 
car,  which  was  overturned,  and,  oh,  God  ! 
it  was  on  fire ! 

"Help,  help,  save  me,  save  me !"  screamed 
Myrtle.  Only  the  echo  of  her  voice  mocked 
her. 


The  flames  were  creeping  nearer  and 
nearer. 

One  last  despairing  cry,  given  superhu- 
man strength  by  that  will  to  live  pierced  the 
thick  gloom. 

Did  she  imagine  it,  or  was  a  faint  answer 
coming  to  her  ?  Thank  God,  here  was  some 
one  at  last ! 

Pasquale  came  limping  faster  than  a 
sound  man.  He,  too  felt  the  superhuman 
call. 

"Don'  worry,  Meeses  Martinelli,  I  save 
you,"  murmured  Pasquale,  as  he  tugged 
with  all  his  strength. 

"No  good  dat.  I  see  what  in  de  barn." 
Fear  lending  his  poor  legs  wings,  Pasquale, 
with  a  silent  cry  to  heaven  for  help,  soon 
brought  a  long  coil  of  rope,  which  he  tied 
to  Colombo's  halter.  LTrged  by  his  master, 
Colombo  tugged  and  strained  with  every 
ounce  of  strength  within  him. 

A  few  moments  of  agonized  suspense. 
Yes,  the  car  gives  ever  so  slightly.  "Tank 
de  gooda  Lord !"  from  Pasquale,  as  he 
dragged  the  fainting  Myrtle  to  safety. 

A  moment  more.  Crash !  bang !  and  the 
car  went  up  in  smoke. 

When  Myrtle  learned  that  both  Fulton 
and  Larkins  had  met  instant  death,  she  col- 
lapsed utterly,  but  to  Pasquale's  earnest  en- 
treaties to  let  him  bring  a  doctor,  she  kept 
saying  she  was  all  right,  and  no  one  must 
know  she  was  there. 

When  the  true  state  of  affairs  had  filtered 
through  Pasquale's  brain  he  insisted : 
"Meeses  Martinelli,  you  come  our  house. 
Margarita  she  tak'  care  you." 


Time,  the  great  healer,  laid  gentle  hands 
on  Margarita.  She  nursed  Myrtle  back 
to  sane  health. 

She  helped  Pasquale  rejuvenate  the  store. 

She  kept  the  house  in  apple  pie  order. 
Almost  her  marriage  semed  like  a  bad 
dream.  Often  she  pulled  out  that  old  note 
of  Pasquale,  and  pondered  it  tenderly.  As 
soon  as  Pasquale  had  taken  stock  of  the 
little  that  remained,  he  went  to  Martinelli 
to   negotiate   another  loan.      Business   con- 


cluded, he  said  "Now,  beeznes  over,  I  gon' 
talk  like  frien',  cause  we  be  friens  since  we 
in  trenches,  eh?  Well,  I  tell  you  all  hap- 
pen." And  graphically  he  related  the  trag- 
edy of  the  auto  ride  and  the  loneliness  of 
Meeses  Martinelli.  "All  de  time  she  ask 
'bout  you  an'  leetle  Marie.  Now,  my  fren', 
don'  be  proud.  You  come  mi  house  right 
now." 

Protests  unavailing,  he  literally  dragged 
Martinelli  out,  talking  all  the  time  about, 
"You  bot'  too  proud.  Dat  wat  make  all  de 
trouble." 

One  look  at  the  wan  face  of  Myrtle, 
sadly  changed  from  the  imperious  woman 
of  a  few  months  back,  and  it  needed  not 
her  whispered  plea  for  forgiveness.  Tak- 
.  ing  her  in  his  arms,  Martin  declared  he 
must  take  her  home  at  once.  "And  Marie 
will  be  so  glad  to  have  'muvver'  back  once 
more." 

Again  it  is  Margarita's  birthday.  Again 
the  flowers,  the  birthday  cake,  with  its 
bright  candles,  the  table  laid  for  two.  Now 
Margarita  is  the  nervous  one.  She  fidgets 
and  fumbles  until  Pasquale,  lifting  his  soup 
bowl  sees  a  note  which  reads : 

Pasquale 
"Darleeng  Margarita  : 
I  wait  long  time  for  tell  you  sometieng. 
husband 
How  'bout  you  be  mi  wife.     I  gon'  put  deese  ring 
inside  you  soup  plate.    Eeef  ees  alrite  put  eem  on 
you  finga — den  I  understan'.     I  lov'  you  too  much. 

"Pasquale," 
"Margarita. 

Pasquale  cannot  believe  his  eyes.  "You 
mean  dat?     Me?     You  lova  me!" 

For  answer  Margarita  gave  him  a  kiss 
right  on  his  lips,  and  ran  blushing  from  the 
room. 

Pasquale  ran,  too,  but  towards  the  stable. 

Hastily  switching  on  the  new  electrics,  he 
aroused  the  astonished  Colombo,  a  sleek 
and  well-fed   Colombo  now. 

'  'Scuse  me,  pleeze,  Colombo,  for  wak' 
you  up,  but  I  got  someteeng  wonderful  to 
tella  you.  What  you  tink,  desa  cuta  way 
Margarita  proposa  to  me  ?" 

Colombo  nodded  his  satisfaction. 

Produced  by  Oliver  Morosco  Photo-Play  Company — 
George  Be  ban,   Star. 


"Pasquale   dragged   the   fainting   Myrtle   to   safety' 
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An  Interview  With  Charlotte  Greenwood 


By  PETE  SCHMID 


ONE  of  the  richest  scenes  in  Sam 
Bernard's  "Nearly  a  Hero,"  his 
Broadway  starring  vehicle  of  some 
seasons  ago,  was  when  he  picked  a 
stately  show  girl  out  of  the  chorus  and  at- 
tempted to  measure  her  with  a  tape  line, 
with  the  result  that  the  athletic  young 
woman  caught  him  by  the  lapels  and  vigor- 
ously swung  him  across  the  stage,  so  that 
he  landed  after  three  glides,  five  spins  and 
one  grand  kerflop,  with  his  head  hanging 
over  the  footlights  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
bass  viol  in  the  orchestra. 

Much  water  has  flowed  under  the  bridges 
since  then,  and  ordinarily  it  would  be  safe 
to  assume  that  the  girl  who  had  played  the 
"bit"  had  gone  the  way  of  her  calling  and 
was  either  exercising  the  tyranny  of  a  ward- 
robe mistress  or  else  had  married  a  Palm 
Beach  millionaire  who  was  afraid  to  di- 
vorce her  on  account  of  the  alimony  he 
knew  she  could  get. 

But  ordinary  assumptions  in  this  case 
will  not  do.  The  girl  in  this  case  did  not 
go  the  way  of  her  calling,  for  this  was  not 
the  calling  to  which  she  belonged.  Today 
she  is  one  of  the  leading  comediennes  in 
musical  comedy,  with  a  record  of  success 
behind  her  probably  more  meteoric  than 
that  of  any  young  women  who  has  "arrived" 
within  the  past  ten  years. 

Her  name  is  Charlotte  Greenwood. 

Charlotte  Greenwood — co-star  with  Syd- 
ney Grant  in  Oliver  Morosco's  sensational 
midsummer  musical  hit,  "So  Long  Letty," 
and  also  co-star  with  Sydney  Grant  in  the 
filmzation  of  the  Charles  Frohman  suc- 
cess, "Jane,"  by  the  Oliver  Morosco  Photo- 
play Company. 

When  a  biographer,  rather  stupidly  trying 
to  produce  the  picturesque,  asked  Miss 
Greenwood  if  there  was  any  high-sounding 
private  schools  or  convents  which  might  be 
introduced  in  the  customary  fashion  into  her 
record,  she  eyed  him  with  a  distrustful 
slant. 

"None  of  that  in  mine!  If  you  think  I 
was  born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  my  mouth, 
I  wasn't !" 

Then  she  laughed  in  her  hearty  way,  fo" 
the  thing  amused  her. 

"I  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  and  went 
to  school  in  Boston,  and  all  the  fancy 
schooling  I  ever  got  was  in  the  good  old 
public  schools.  It  was  the  Prince  School, 
if  you  think  I'm  afraid  to  tell  it." 

At  this  point  Miss  Greenwood's  new  hus- 
band assured : 

"A  very  good  school." 

The  biographer's  snobbish  weakness  to 
social  advantages  seemed  to  require  it. 

And  by  the  way  : 

Charlotte  Greenwood  recently  spent  her 
honeymoon  producing  "Jane"  at  the  Oliver 
Morosco  moving  picture  studio,  in  Los 
Angeles.  Jler  home  is  a  cunning  gray 
bungalow  with  a  depth  of  porch  room  at 
1544  Curson,  out  in  fashionable  Holly- 
wood. Charlotte  Greenwood  and  Cyril 
Ring,  the  good-looking  brother  of  Blanche 
Ring,  were  married  recently.  Cyril  Ring  is 
a  royal  good  fellow,  a  handsome  young 
actor,  the  pet  of  the  famous  Ring  family, 
and  sensible  enough  to  be  proud  of  being 
called  "Blanche  Ring's  brother,"  or  "Char- 


sound    like 
"It  was  all 


lotte  Greenwood's  husband."  He  is  a  stal- 
wart, powerful  chap,  with  a  fine'  pair  of 
shoulders,  a  crack  tennis  player,  and  greatly 
liked  throughout  the  show  business  for  his 
freedom  from  "side."  After  seeing  him  one 
still  feels  Charlotte  Greenwood  has  good 
judgment. 

"What  are  some  of  the  things  about  you, 
Miss  Greenwood,  before: — well,  before  peo- 
ple began  to  hear  about  you?" 
"The  things  before  never 
much."  Her  tone  was  abrupt, 
hard  work." 

There  was  a  slight  ring  of  steel.  It  gave 
a  hint  of  the  mettle  in  this  tall,  decisive  girl 
who  has  climbed  from  a  Broadway  chorus 
to  the  top  of  the  heap ;  to  a  place,  in  fact, 
where  theatrical  managers  openly  appraise 

her  as  one  of 
the  most  unique 
a  n  d  profitable 
stage  p  e  r- 
s  0  nalities 
before  the 
public  t  0- 
day. 

''But 
how  did 
you  get 
started?" 


CHARLOTTE  GREENWOOD 

"In  vaudeville.  I  was  on  the  Orpheum 
two  seasons,  but  you  never  heard  much 
about  us." 

"Any  time !"  interrupted  the  photog- 
rapher, who  looked  up  from  his  Graflex, 
into  whose  hood  he  had  been  peaking  to  get 
.Miss  Greenwood  in  focus  as  she  posed 
against  the  brick  pillar  of  her  porch.  "I 
saw  you  myself  at  Des  Moines;  you  and 
the  little  fat  girl  at  the  piano.  And  you 
were  immense !" 

Charlotte  Greenwood  gave  a  frank  little- 
gasp,  then  smiled  with  pleasure,  wherevfpon, 
with  an  uncanny  penetration  of  men's 
minds,  she  called  in  to  the  maid  to  ransack 
the  refrigerator  anil  set  forth,  set  forth. 

"But  what  gave  you  the  idea  to  go  into 
vaudeville?" 


"Oh,  Miss  Burnham  and  I  were  always 
tooling  around  the  stage  and  at  rehearsals, 
she  playing  and  I  singing  and  cutting  up, 
and  the  rest  of  the  chorus — " 
"The  rest  of  the  what?" 
Until  now  the  facts  of  her  chorus  history 
had  not  come  out. 

"The  rest  of  the  chorus.  That's  how  I 
started,  you  know,  in  the  chorus.  I  was 
with  Sam  Bernard  on  Broadway." 

And  then  she  went  to  tell  about  the  lapel 
incident  and  the  long-distance  fling. 
"Then  you  went  into  vaudeville?" 
"Then  I  went  into  vaudeville  with  Miss 
Burnham,  she  continuing  to  play  and  I  to 
sing.  As  I  said  before,  we  were  on  the 
( )rpheum  two  seasons  and  I  never  thought 
anybody  was  very  crazy  about  us  until  one 
night  at  Keith's,  in  New  York,  Shubert 
saw  us  and  engaged  me  with  Sydney  Grant 
for  the  Winter  Garden.  And  then  my  ship 
began  to  come  in." 

A  smile  came  over  her  face  with  this 
recollection  that  held  a  world  of  meaning. 
For  now  her  ship  has  come  in  so  bounti- 
fully. 

"The  Winter  Garden  was  a  terrific  ex- 
perience," continued  this  remarkable  girl, 
who  is  leading  the  triple  life  of  "Letty  by 
Night,"  "Jane"  by  day  and  "Charlotte 
Greenwood  Ring"  in  between  times.  "You 
never  could  tell  how  you  were  going.  One 
night  you'd  be  a  riot  and  think  you  were 
great,  and  the  next  night  Harry  Fox  ahead 
of  you  would  be  a  riot  and  you'd  think  you 
were  a  frost.  You  always  had  to  keep 
after  the  audience ;  keep  right  on  your  toes. 
I  never  worked  so  hard  in  my  life.  It 
was  a  regular  'institution.' ' 

From  Miss  Greenwood's  recurrent  use 

of    the   word,    "institution,"    it   must 

have  a  subtle  meaning  in  the  argot  of 

the  performer  which  the  biographer 

did  not  get,  and  furthermore  got 

away  before  he  could  ask  about. 

From  the  intonation  it  would  not 

be    recommended    to    the    Winter 

Garden's  publicity  department. 

"But  I  guess  it  had  a  good  deal 

to    do    with    making    me,"    she 

added. 

Be  it  known,  however,  that 
Charlotte  Greenwood  and  Syd- 
ney Grant  were  one  of  the  big- 
gest "riots"  ever  put  over  at  the 
Winter  Garden. 

"Tired  listening?"  she  asked. 
Reassurance  was  volcanic. 
"Well,  the  rest  is  just  current  history.  I 
was  in  the  Passing  Show  of  1912  at  the 
Winter  Garden.  Then  in  'The  Man  With 
Three  Wives,'  written  by  Franz  Lehar,  of 
the  'Merry  Widow  Waltz,'  and  my  part,  a 
rube  bride,  gave  me  the  best  chance  I  ever 
had.  I  went  back  to  the  Winter  Garden 
Cor  the  Passing  Show  of  1913  and  Mr. 
Morosco  engaged  Mr.  Grant  and  myself  as 
stars  in  'The  Tik  Tok  Man  of  Oz'  on  the 
Coast,  and  after  that  he  took  us  to  New 
York  in  'Pretty  Mrs.  Smith.'  Now  our 
chance  has  come  in  'So  Long  Letty,'  and 
because  there  is  no  limit  to  our  ambition, 
and  the  hills  keep  coming  in,  we  are  also 
doing  'Jane'  at  the  Morosco  moving  picture 
'(Continued  on  page  29) 
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OOD  BYE."     Those    were 

the    last    two    words    that 

passed     between     Eleanor 

Woodruff   and   the   writer 

at  our  interview. 

I  had,  in  the  approved  manner  of  in- 
terviewers, compiled  a  set  list  of  questions 
which  I  intended  to  abide  by  whatever 
happened.  Alas  for  my  false  hopes ! 
Although  these  were  dashed  to  destruc- 
tion, I  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  had  I  not  changed  my  tactics  I  would 
have  missed  quite  a  bunch  of  interesting 
facts  about  my  victim.  Miss  Woodruff,  let  me  tell  you,  believes 
in  letting  the  fans  know  all  about  herself,  as  she  feels  that  they 
are  entitled  to  this  information  as  the  direct  result  of  their  screen 
acquaintanceship. 

Therefore,  when  I  informed  her  that  this  was  my  mission  she 
readily  consented  to  undergo  the  "ordeal."  Half  a  minute,  please. 
She  named  one  condition.  That  was  to  the  effect  she  be  allowed 
to  interrupt  with  a  morsel  of  information  at  intervals.  Naturally, 
being  a  mere  male,  I  could  not  refuse,  and  as  it's  a  woman's  nature 
to  have  the  last  word,  I  am  endeavoring  to  get  even  with  Miss 
Woodruff  by  doing  this  interview  backwards. 

I  discover,  by  referring  to  my  trusty  notebook,  that  the  last 
thing  she  does  (how  appropriate)  is  to  retire  at  nine  each  night. 

"I  love  society."  she  explained,  "with  its  dances  and  teas,  but 
am  totally  unable  to  participate  in  such  functions,  because  of  the 
nature  of  my  profession.  I  might  indulge  in  these  things  were  not 
photoplaying  work  of  a  kind  which  taxes  your  physical  and  mental 
capacities  to  the  utmost.  You  will  readily  understand,  of  course, 
that  I  do  not  wish  to  do  anything  to  the  detriment  of  my  work. 
You  may  rest  assured,  however,  that  I  am  very  fond  of  societv 
roles  in  photoplays,  so  reel  life  more  than  compensates  me  for  my 
real  life  abstinence." 

"What  are  your  views  on  directors?" 

"I  consider  J.  Stuart  Blackton,  the  Belasco  of  motion  pictures. 
The  moment  he  is  on  a  scene  his  magnetic  personality  begins  to  be 

felt.  He  knows  how  to  build  up  a 
weak  scene  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
becomes  a  strong  link  in  the  chain. 
Not  only  that,  but  he  inspires  a  player 
with  confidence.  I  know,  in  my  case, 
that  it  has  been  a  perfect  joy  to  work 
under  him.  Captain  Harry  Lambert 
is  also  excellent." 

My  three  years'  experience  in  ming- 
ling with  film  players  in  Europe  and 
America  have  taught  me  that  most 
players  preferred  having  one  director 
all  the  time,  because  he  knew  how  to 
get  the  best  out  of  a  star.  Again  Miss 
Woodruff  sprung  a  surprise,  incident- 
ally revealing  how  decidedly  different 
she  is. 

"I  consider  it  improves  the  work  of 
a  player  to  change  directors  every  once 
in  a  while,  for  each  one  has  different 
ideas,  consequently  you  are  taught  new 
things,  which  add  to  your  versatility." 
"I  hope  you  will  not  consider  the 
question  too  personal,"  I  said  trem- 
blingly, "but  are  you  married?" 

"I  am  not,  and  what  is  more,  to  be 
single  nowadays  is  an  achievement 
rather  than  a  disgrace." 


Then  I  remembered  we  chatted  awhile  in  regard  to  the  invasion 
of  stage  stars,  which  seems  as  though  it  is  going  to  supplant  the 
regular  screen  player. 

"With  few  exceptions,"  concluded  Miss  Woodruff,  "it  is  a 
bad  thing.  The  fans  do  not  want  to  see  new  faces,  especially  those, 
who  have  made  good  in  another  field.  They  prefer  to  remain  loyal 
to  those  who  have  entertained  them  for  so  long." 

"What  kind  of  parts  do  you  prefer?" 

"Sympathetic.  I  think  I  have  played  everything,  from  a 
fifteen-year-old  girl  to  Henry  Walthall's  screen  mother." 

Here  I  must  remark  the  beauty  should  not  be  permitted  to 
bloom  and  blush  unseen  like  the  rose,  for  Eleanor  Woodruff  is 
certainly  a  stunning  brunette  to  meet  in  real  life. 

"What  do  you  consider  your  best  part  you  have  enacted?"  I 
continued,  going  backward  as  before. 

"Olivic  in  'The  Heights  of  Hazard,'  a  Vitagraph  feature  in 
which  I  play  opposite  Charles  Richman.  This  character  is  the 
most  complex  I  have  yet  portrayed.  In  it  I  go  through  the  whole 
gamut  of  emotions. 

"My  next  best  part  will  be  Dorothy  Arden  in  'The  Island  of 
Surprise,'  another  Vitagraph  multiple  reeler,  but  starring  William 
Courtenay. 

"What  is  the  extent  of  your  motion  picture  experience?" 

"Two  and  a  half  years  with  Pathe  Freres,  but  since  the  ist  of 
January,  1915,  I  have  been  under  the  Vitagraph  banner." 

"Had  any  theatrical  experience  before  that?" 

"Yes,  my  last  engagement  was  in  "The  Eive  Erankfortes,"  at 
the  Thirty-ninth  Street  Theatre,  New  York  City.  I  was  on  the 
stage  for  five  years." 

There  now  remains  but  one  question  on  my  list.  It  is  as  old 
as  the  hills,  but  is  always  acceptable. 

"Where  were  you  born  ?" 
"Towanda,  which  is  located  in  the 
historic    Wyoming    Valley,     Pennsyl- 
vania." 

"And  the  year?" 
"1892." 

It  is  now  easy  to  deduce  her  age. 
What    impressed    me    most    about 
Eleanor  Woodruff  was  her  frankness. 
She     endured     my     cross-questioning 
with    a   remarkable    degree    of    pa- 
tience, and  I  would  gladly  subject 
her  to  another  dose.     Need  I  say 
more  ? 

Plave  I  lost  my  bearings 
through   going  backwards? 
Let  me  see.     I  greeted 
Miss    Woodruff 
with,     "How     do 
you   do?"     I   now 
find  my  notes  are 
exhausted    and 
therefore     feel 
that  my  re- 
v  e  n  g  e      is 
complete. 
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By  HENRY  B.  WALTHALL 


By  BESSIE  EYTON 


IN  my  early  days  I  was  literally  hampered  by  dramatic  instinct, 
human  sympathy  and  emotional  feeling.  At  first  I  overacted, 
rather,  over-felt. 

My  career  on  the  speaking  stage  was  more  varied  than 
lengthy.  I  went  on  the  speaking  stage  in  response  to  the  "call" 
within  me.  that  yearning  which  an  artist  feels  to  create.  The 
"yearning"  had  taken  hold  of  me  years  before. 

I  didn't  know  what  it  was  I  wanted  to  do ;  it  wasn't  music,  it 
wasn't  writing,  for  I  could  not  -write,  and  art  as  a  life  work  did 
not  appeal  to  me.  My  father,  a  farmer  in  Shelby  County,  Ala- 
bama, told  me  it  was  law.     I  laughed,  for  I  knew  it  wasn't  law. 

However,  I  consented  to  follow  my  father's  desire,  and  took 
up  the  study  of  law.'  When  I  became  interested  in  the  study  of 
law  I  thought  better  of  it,  but  once  "when  I  took  the  floor"  and 
delivered  a  brief  legal  plea,  I  knew  instantly  it  was  the  stage  T 
wanted.  The  narrow  confines  of  legal  oratory,  the  hampering 
barrier  of  legal  "etiquette"  robbed  me  of  that  emotionalism  which 
surged  through  me  when  I  put  my  heart  into  what  I  said. 

The  Spanish-American  war  broke  out  about  that  time,  and  I 
ceased  studying  law  and  joined  the  army.  When  I  returned  from 
the  South  I  did  not  go  back  to  law  school,  but  joined  a  stock  com- 
pany. I  "trouped"  through  various  sections  of  the  country  in  a 
number  of  productions,  climbing  steadily  as  the  months  passed. 
And  then  I  went  into  photoplay  work.  I  had  not  contemplated 
making  the  jump.  In  fact,  I  had  always  looked  on  photoplay  work 
as   somewhat  beneath   me. 

I  was  killing  time  in  the  Players'  Club  in  New  York  in  the 
summer  of  1906  when  a  producer  friend  of  mine — a  famous  man 
now — came  up  to  me  and  asked  if  I  knew  anything  about  Jim 
Kirkwood.  Kirkwood  and  I  had  been  close  friends,  and  so  I  told 
this  producer  that  T  would  look  him  up.  I  spoke  (o  his  wife,  and 
was  informed,  to  my  astonishment,  that  he  had  gone  into  "screen" 
work. 

I  immediately  pitied  him,  feeling  he  was  going  down  the  road 
as  a  "has-been."     I  sought  him  in  his  studio,  and,  determining  to 

(Continued  on  page  29) 


I  HAVE  been  told  that  my  entrance  and  success  in  motion  pic- 
tures were  somewhat  unusual,  for  the  reason  that  I  had  no 
previous  dramatic  experience.     As  you  know,  a  large  majority 

of  those  prominent  in  the  art  of  the  silent  drama  were  formerly 
players  in  the  spoken  drama.  Very  few  players,  T  have  been 
informed,  have  arisen  to  prominence  in  screen  work  who  were 
not  previously  experienced  in  stage  work. 

"I  never  had  any  experience  in  dramatic  work — not  even 
amateur  theatricals — before  I  began  work  for  the  Selig  Company. 
The  way  I  began  was  unusual.  My  home  is  in  Los  Angeles,  where 
the  Pacific  Coast  studios  owned  by  the  Selig  Company  are  situ- 
ated. I  visited  the  Selig  studios  with  a  party  of  friends,  purely 
for  pleasure.  I  liked  motion  pictures  on  the  screen,  but  at  the 
time  of  my  primary  visit  to  the  studio  four  years  ago,  appearing 
in  the  'movies'  was  foreign  to  my  thoughts. 

"When  I  visited  the  studio  floor  the  producer  espied  me  and 
said:  'I  like  your  type,  it  is  one  I  need  in  this  picture/  More  for 
mere  sport  than  anything  else  I  consented  to  take  the  minor  role 
that  was  offered  me. 

"And  I  have  worked  for  the  Selig  Polyscope  ever  since  that 
time,  and  I  hope  to  continue  to  appear  in  the  Selig  motion  pictures 
for  Mr.  Selig  has  that  artistic  sense  which  urges  on  to  better  and 
better  work.  What  success  I  have  achieved  in  the  movies  is  due 
solely  to  hard  work  and  willingness  to  heed  instructions. 

"The  art  of  motion  picture  acting  is  not  an  easy  art.  There 
is  no  means  of  ascertaining  from  one  day  to  another  just  what 
character  role  or  what  action  the  director  will  call  upon  one  to 
portray.  I  have  enacted  probably  four  or  five  hundred  different 
character  roles  during  my  experience,  and  these  characters  range 
from  a  leader  in.  highest  social  circles  to  a  Salvation  Army  girl 
A  motion  picture  actress  must  know  how  to  ride,  to  shoot,  to  fence. 
to  dance,  and  to  motor,  for  there  is  no  telling  when  one  may  be 
called  upon  to  exemplify  these  and  other  accomplishments. 

"Many  long  hours  are  spent  on  'location.'  so-called.  I  have 
worked   from  early  morning  to  late  at   night,  in   just  one  or  two 
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DAVID  Horsley  is  an  inventive  genius. 
He  has  contributed  a  number  of 
devices  and  contrivances  that  have 
made  for  improvement  in  the  phase 
of  picture  making  in  which  they  were  used. 
He  invented  the  Horsley  double  exposure 
camera,  by  which  it  is  possible  to  make 
two  exposures  at  one  time  on  the  same 
negative ;  also  the  Horsley  printer,  the 
Horsley  polisher  and  other  time  and  labor- 
saving  machines.  His  crowning  achieve- 
ment, however,  is  the  new  studio. 

November,  1914,  Mr.  Horsley  acquired 
the  Bostock  Arena  and  Jungle,  the  largest 
and  most  magnificent  collection  of  perform- 
ing animals  in  the  world,  for  use  in  motion 
pictures.  He  realized,  of  course,  that  to 
produce  a  new  type  of  photoplay,  such  as 
the  animal  subjects  are  to  be,  a  type  of 
equipment  to  meet  their  peculiar  require- 
ments was  necessary.  This,  with  his  cus- 
tomary alacrity,  he  immediately  set  out  to 
build. 

There  was  no  precedent  to  follow  or  no 
example  to  modernize  for  his  guidance, 
yet  the  plant  as  it  stands  today,  unique  in 
every  way,  absolutely  unlike  any  other 
studio  in  the  world,  and  most  of  all  a  mar- 
vel of  perfection,  speaks  volumes  for  Mr 
Horsley's  genius.  He  personally  supervised 
the  entire  work.  His  mind  dominated  the 
architect's  design  and  the  contractor's  plans, 
and  his  eye  guided  the  carpenter's  tools  and 
the  steel  structural  worker's  labor.  The 
plant  is  David  Horsley's  work. 

The  studio  is  located  at  Main  and  Wash- 
ington streets,  right  in  the  heart  of  Los 
Angeles.  The  studio  buildings  and  yard 
cover  an  arena  of  300  by  350  feet,  situated 
directly  in  the  rear  of  the  Bostock  Arena 
and  Jungle,  the  park  in  which  the  Bostock 
animals  are  quartered. 

There  is  an  arena  144  by  144  feet,  sur- 
rounded by  walls  twenty  feet  high,  built 
to  take  only  animal  pictures.  This  arena 
is  constructed  like  a  great  hexagon,  the 
camera  being  mounted  in  the  middle  at  the 
apex  of  six  triangles,  which  spread  away 
1o  the  circumference,  like  so  many  enor- 
mous  fans. 

The  director  and  the  camera  men  are 
stationed  on  a  concrete  platform  in  the 
centre  of  this  arena,  from  which  place  one 
camera  can  cover  all  parts  of  the  arena 
from    one    setting.      The    bousing    for    the 
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camera  is  made  of  reinforced  concrete.  It 
is  surrounded  by  a  moat,  six  feet  wide 
and  four  feet  deep,  filled  with  water  and 
crossed  by  the  dividing  fences.  By  plung- 
ing into  the  water  and  coming  to  the  sur- 
face on  the  other  side  of  the  fence  the 
players  who  work  face  to  face  with  the 
animals,  without  intervening  bars,  can  eas- 
ily escape  in  case  of  attack. 

Getting  Local  Color 

Each  of  the  sections  is  planted  with  typi- 
cal trees  and  shrubs,  vines  and  grasses, 
that  give  the  character  of  the  location  to 
pictures,  that  is,  bears,  panthers  and  pumas 
have  Rocky  Mountain  and  general  North 
American  scenes,  while  lions,  tigers,  leop- 
ards, kangaroos  and  like  animals  are  shown 
in  their  native  wilds.. 

Arena  number  one  depicts  a  jungle 
scene,  huge  trees  hung  heavy  with  moss  and 
creeping  vines,  with  a  dense  tangle  of  un- 
derbrush and  tropical  shrubs,  giving  the 
atmosphere  of  the  hot,  steaming  jungle, 
while  native  grass  huts,  half  seen  through 
the  trees,  give  a  touch  of  realism,  and  an 
eld  Boer  wagon  adds  a  finishing  note. 

Arena  number  two  pictures  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Here  huge  ledges  of  rock  loom 
up  against  the  background  of  distant  moun- 
tains. Spruces  and  cedars  are  seen  like 
green  spires ;  dead,  lightning  stricken  trees 
form  convenient  waiting  places  for  crouch- 
ing pumas ;  caves  furnish  the  savage  grizzly 
a  safe  den.  Here  an  old  windfall  leans 
against  the  cliff,  making  an  easy  pathway 
for  the  tawny  mountain  lion.  In  the  fore- 
ground, which  is  rolling,  are  smaller  rocks, 
where  much  of  the  action  takes  place. 

Arena  number  three  shows  a  scene  in  the 
Northern  woods.  Forests  and  low-lying 
mountains  form  the  background ;  grand, 
primeval  trees  mingled  with  second  growth, 
in  which  snuggles  a  log  cabin,  go  to  make 
up  the  middle  foreground,  which  rises  on 
both  sides  into  rolling  hillocks.  Logs  and 
stumpage  form  the  immediate  foreground, 
the    whole    making    a    strikingly     beautiful 
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scene,  and  one  with  which  much  can  be 
done. 

Arena  number  four  pictures  the  wilds  of 
the  tropics.  Here  is  a  practical  waterfall ; 
a  deep,  sapphire  blue  pool,  and  a  brook 
which  runs  over  little  riffles  in  a  zigzag 
path  into  the  foreground,  making  a  pleasing- 
change  from  the  other  arenas.  Here  palms, 
palmettos,  rocks  and  ancient  trees  mingle 
in  artistic  confusion,  while  the  almost 
smooth  foreground  of  the  veldt  makes  a 
foil  to  the  rugged  beauty  of  the  background 

Arena  number  five  still  holds  in  the 
tropics.  In  the  distance  are  dim  mountains, 
from  the  foot  of  which  creeps  a  tree-dotted 
plain,  which  merges  into  tumbled  rocky 
foreground,  rather  sparsely  covered  with 
trees  and  low  shrubs,  an  ideal  place  for  a 
lion  or  elephant  hunt.  The  foreground  is 
more  level  than  any  of  the  preceding 
arenas. 

Arena  number  six  is  a  desert,  pure  and 
simple ;  dreary  stretches  of  sand,  falling 
away  into  a  purple  distance ;  huge  mis- 
shapen lodges  of  rock,  with  a  broken  sandy 
foreground  complete  the  picture  of  deso- 
lation. 

By  a  clever  device  this  last  arena  is  so 
managed  that  in  a  few  moments  the  back- 
ground can  be  changed  to  a  marine  view, 
and  several  other  effects. 

The  animals  enter  each  section  by  a 
runway  from  their  cages.  This  runway 
incloses  the  entire  arena  and  by  merely 
closing  a  gate,  which  separates  one  section 
from  another,  the  animals  can  be  driven 
into  any  section  desired.  These  gates  are 
sufficiently  large  to  permit  the  largest  ani- 
mals, such  as  elephants,  etc.,  and  stage 
coaches  and  caravans  to  pass  through,  thus 
making  it  possible  to  make  a  circuit  of  the 
six  sections  without  turning  around. 

Lying  immediately  west  of  this  arena  are 
the  property  rooms  of  the  stage  proper,  in 
connection  with  half  of  the  scene  dock.  The 
property  room  is  on  the  east  end  of  the 
stage,  which  is  70  by  140  feet,  and  spanned 
by  sixteen  structural  steel  trusses,  which 
carry   the  diffuses  and  canvas  roof.     This 
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roofing  and  the  diffuses  are  operated  by 
means  of  geared  shafting.  The  floor  is  con- 
structed of  the  best  material,  laid  on 
concrete  foundations,  so  as  to  do  away  with 
all  vibration.  Adjoining  the  steel  work  on 
the  west  end  of  the  stage  is  the  other  half 
of  the  scene  dock,  public  drawing  rooms, 
lavatories,  etc.  These  rooms  are  equipped 
with  all  modern  facilities,  including  lockers, 
dressers,  electric  lights,  etc.,  and  are  ven- 
tilated from  above  by  skylights  as  well  as 
by  openings  at  either  end  of  the  rooms. 

Convertible  Dressing  Rooms 

The  dressing  rooms  proper,  those  for  the 
stars  or  regular  members  of  the  stock  com- 
pany, are  on  the  north  side  of  the  stage 
and  are  twelve  in  number,  in  addition  to 
the  chief  director's  office.  The  fronts  of 
these  dressing  rooms  are  constructed  to  rep- 
resent bungalow  fronts,  all  being  of  dif- 
ferent design,  no  two  doors  or  windows 
being  alike.  It  is  a  unique  and  novel  idea, 
for  by  the  simple  method  of  changing  one 
of  the  glass  bungalow  doors   (for  they  are 


made  to  interchange)  the  directors  have  a 
combination  of  144  bungalow  fronts  of  dif- 
ferent designs  to  use  for  exterior  settings. 

The  interior  of  the  dressing  rooms  and 
offices  are  artistically  decorated.  They  are 
equipped  with  modern  plumbing.  There  is 
an  abundance  of  light.  The  director's  of- 
fice represents  a  store  front  with  a  plate- 
glass  window,  and  the  construction  of  this 
room  has  been  so  arranged  that  the  exterior 
may  be  changed  to  a  corner  store  front  of 
any  description  in  a  few  moments'  time. 

In  the  rear  of  the  dressing  rooms  are 
the  paint,  frame  and  carpenter  shop.  The 
scenic  department  is  equipped  with  two 
fiames  each  of  40  feet,  while  the  carpenter 
shop  has  all  the  modern  working  machinery 
to  turn  out  the  work  required  for  a  plant 
of  this  magnitude  without  loss  of  time. 

The  laboratory  is  south  of  the  stage  about 
100  feet.  Near  here  are  two  fireproof 
vaults,  away  from  other  buildings,  one  for 
cameras  and  the  other  for  film.  These  are 
constructed  with  combination  vault  doors 
and  air-spaced  walls,  with  reinforced  con- 
crete  roof  and   floors.     Each   is    10  by   20 


feet  inside  measurement  and  electrically 
lighted. 

The  laboratory  building  is  34  by  94  feet 
and  is  one  story  in  height,  divided  into 
private  offices,  general  administration  of- 
fice, negative  room,  printing  room,  winding 
room,  developing  room,  washing  and  dry- 
ing room,  assembling  and  patching  rooms 
and  scenario  offices.  The  equipment  for 
this  building  is  the  best  money  can  buy, 
even  to  the  tanks  for  the  chemical  action 
of  the  films.  These  tanks  are  constructed 
of  especially  prepared  reinforced  concrete. 
The  floors  of  the  whole  structure  are  of 
magnatis  composition,  reinforced  with  a 
mesh  to  keep  it  from  checking.  This  build- 
ing sets  back  from  Main  street  250  feet.  A 
beautiful  pergcla  connects  the  Main  street 
entrance  with  the  offices.  The  pergola  is 
boarded  with  .shrubbery  and  grass,  as  are 
the  grounds,  making  the  plant  not  only  the 
most  practical,  but  the  most  beautiful  of  its 
kind  in  the  world. 

The  stage  and  arena  offers  accommoda- 
tions for  six  companies  in  addition  to  the 
facilities  it  provides  for  making  animal 
pictures. 

Here  the  one-reel  comedies,  the  animal 
pictures  and  dramatic  productions,  which 
Mr.  Horsley  will  release  through  the  Mu- 
tual Film  Corporation,  are  made. 
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European  Film  Producing 
in  Wartime 

(Continued   from  page   9) 

land.  There  were,  however,  a  number  of 
unemployed  actors  who  were  engaged  to 
play  for  temporarily  formed  concerns, 
whose  operations  were  limited  through  lack 
of  capital. 

It  has  been  slated  that  Germany,  in  its 
campaign  against  the  Allies,  has  appropri- 
ated the  well-known  trade-mark  of  Pathe 
Freres  in  their  productions.  An  abundance 
of  feature  productions  are  being  turned  out, 
but  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  one-reel 
dramas,  comedies  and  educationals. 

Italy,  for  a  neutral,  was  even  more  badly 
affected  than  Germany.  The  industry  there 
had  been  in  a  bad  way  for  quite  a  while. 
the  cause  being  too  many  companies  at  work 


to  cope  with  the  limited  demand.  This 
meant  less  business,  while  production  ex- 
penses were  soaring  higher  and  higher. 
The  war,  therefore,  afforded  the  producers 
an  excellent  excuse  for  the  concerns  to 
close  down  the  studios  and  the  lack  of 
ready  money  available  meant  the  survival 
of  the  fittest.  So  when,  a  few  months  later, 
the  most  powerful  companies  recommenced 
producing  they  found  conditions  much  bel- 
ter than  they  were  before  the  war.  They 
were  not,  however,  permitted  by  the  cen- 
sors to  produce  military  pictures,  hut  as 
soon  as  this  ban  was  removed  they  made  up 
for  lost  time.  Now  the  producers  are  en- 
gaged upon  big  historical  productions,  for 
which  they  have  no  competitors. 

In  Holland,  Russia  and  Spain,  producing 
is  continuing  as  if  war  were  an  unknown 
thing. 


The  far-reaching  effects  of  the  war  re- 
bounded on  Denmark,  the  companies  there 
ceasing  work  for  several  months,  owing  to 
their  other  European  markets  having  closed. 
That  the  effect  is  now  over  is  proven  by 
I  lie  fad  that  the  Nordisk  Company,  whose 
productions  are  released  here  under  the 
''Great  Northern"  brand,  recently  increased 
their  capital  to  four  million  crowns.  Two 
new  producers  have  also  started  business. 

We  naturally  appreciate  American  photo- 
plays best,  hut  there  is  a  warm  spot  in  our 
hearts  for  the  European  product,  which 
enable  us  to  learn  about  life  in  other  lands, 
view  different  backgrounds,  and  watch  the 
work  of  new  actors. 

So  we  can  be  glad  that  the  producers 
over  the  other  side  are  making  a  gallant 
showing,  in  spite  of  the  adverse  circum- 
stances. 


PAGE 
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THE  DEAD  SOUL 

By   WILFRED    C.    BARRETT 
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OOK  a  there,  Jim,"  whispered  Tom 

in  awe-struck  tones,   "the   rats   is 

leaving  this  'ere  ship,  time  for  us 

to  be  goin'  too.     You  knows  what 

that   means;   let's   leave   this   hole    even    if 

we  dies  in  doin'  it." 

Slow,  awkward  Tom  dropped  the  pipe  he 
was  raising  to  his  mouth  and  stared.  Sure 
enough,  Jim  was  right.  In  droves  the  rats 
were  running  down  the  sides.  Big  rats,  lit- 
tle rats,  gray  rats,  black  rats,  all  were  mak- 
ing a  bee-line  for  the  wharf. 

"Waal,  Jim,"  drawled  Tom,  "reckon  we 
will  have  to  beat  it  when  it  gits  dark- 
enough.  This  boat  is  sure  comin'  to  some 
bad  end  if  them  rats  leaves  us  so  quick." 

The  elements  seemed  in  league  with  the 
deserting  sailors.  Toward  dusk  the  rain 
began  to  fall.  Soon  it  was  a  tempestuous 
torrent.  Under  cover  of  the  wind  and 
friendly  darkness  the  men  slipped  to  the 
deck,  dived  overboard  and  before  their 
startled  mates  could  intervene,  were  swim- 
ming desperately  for  life  and  liberty. 

Captain  Carson's  curses,  when  aroused 
from  his  drunken  slumbers,  were  loud  and 
deep.  At  his  command  shot  upon  shot  sent 
its  startled  echoes  over  the  waters,  but  all 
to  no  avail.  Before  the  hastily  manned  boat 
could  be  lowered  Jim  and  Tom  had  gained 
the  dock  and  were  lost  to  sight  in  a  jiffy. 

"Damn  you  all,"  roared  the  Captain,  hit- 
ting right  and  left  at  the  frightened  sailors 
huddled  aft.  "You  let  them  two  run  away 
from  Red  Carson,  did  youse?  Well,  you 
shall  pay  for  this.  Now  go  to  your  grub." 
No  second  command  was  needed.  The 
hungry  men  hustled  away  and  were  soon 
busy  with  their  coarse  fare. 

In  a  few  minutes  Captain  Carson  had 
summoned  his  first  mate. 

"You  know  what's  happened,  Luke  ?  Got 
to  have  two  other  men  tonight.  The  'Sea- 
gull' sails  at  12  o'clock." 

"Ay,  ay,  sir,"  responded  Luke ;  "we'll  get 
two  for  you,  Captain." 

The  rain  and  wind  kept  up  their  stead'1" 
roar.  The  waves  lapped  hungrily  the  sides 
of  the  bark.  Silently,  save  for  the  dip  of 
the  oars,  a  boat  shot  out  from  under  the 
huge  hull  and  made  for  the  shore. 

Still,  without  one  word,  the  men  began 
their  search.  In  a  short  while  one  drunken 
reveler  had  been  taken  unawares,  gagged, 
bound  and  in  a  few  minutes  conveyed  to  the 
waiting  ship. 

Again  the  men  bent  to  their  oars.  An- 
other trip  must  be  taken  to  the  dock,  for 
well  they  knew  Red  Carson's  vengeance  if 
they  failed  in  their  quest. 

Just  as  the  boat  grazed  the  shore,  a  tall 
form,  clad  in  clerical  vestments,  appeared 
out  of  the  gloom. 

"My  men,"  spoke  a  deep,  musical  voice ; 
"I  am  called  to  minister  to  a  desperately 
ill  man  on  yonder  ship;  the  storm  is  so 
severe  I  cannot  find  the  boat  which  was  to 
take  me  hither.  In  the  name  of  humanity, 
will  you  row  me  out  to  'The  Defender?' 
There  she  lies,  it  will  only  take  a  few  min- 
utes.    You  will  be  well  repaid." 

Too  superstitious  to  refuse,  the  sailors 
grumblingly  complied. 

The  'Defender'  lay  just  beyond  the  'Sea- 
gull.'   As  the  boat  approached  the  latter, 


Captain  Carson  peered  over  the  sides. 

"Hey,  there !"  shouted  he,  "where  be  ye 
goin' ;  it's  almost  time  to  sail.  Got  the  other 
man  ?" 

"Captain,"  tremblingly  stammered  Luke, 
"we'll  be  back  in  a  minute.  Just  takin'  this 
sky  pilot  to  see  a  sick  man  on  the  'De- 
fender.' " 

On  the  instant  a  devilish  thought  was 
born  in  the  bosom  of  Carson. 

"All  right,  boys ;  but  bring  the  parson 
back  here ;  one  of  our  men  has  been  took 
sudden-like,  too ;  maybe  his  reverence  can 
help  him  a  bit." 

In  the  minute  that  elapsed  before  the 
boat's  return,  hasty  orders  were  given  and 
obeyed;  all  was  made  ready  for  a  quick 
getaway. 

Paul  Stoddard,  young  in  years,  old  in 
the  work  he  considered  it  his  duty,  to  rescue 
sailors  from  what  he  felt  to  be  a  vicious 
life. 

Now,  as  he  pulled  the  collar  of  his  storm 
coat  about  his  ears,  he  could  scarcely  re- 
press a  sigh,  that  yet  more  was  required  of 
him  that  awful  night.  Visions  of  his  cosy 
parsonage,  the  wood  fire  glowing  on  the 
hearth,  rose  tantalizingly  before  his  sight, 
but  he  did  not  falter. 

His  ministrations  over  to  the  dying  sailor, 
he  cheerily  went  back  to  the  "Seagull"  and 
clambered  aboard.  "Captain  Carson,"  said 
he,  "I  am  now  ready  for  your  sick  man." 

For  reply  a  vicious  blow  was  struck  him 
on  the  head,  knocking  him  senseless.  Leav- 
ing him  where  he  fell,  the  Captain's  quick 
order  soon  had  the  anchor  pulled  up  and 
the  ship  slowly  steamed  out  of  the  harbor. 

Gray  dawn  was  stealing  in  at  the  port- 
boles  when  Paul  Stoddard  opened  his  eyes. 
Bewildered,  he  struggled  to  his  feet,  trying 
to  remember  what  had  happened. 

The  storm  had  spent  its  fury.  The  waves 
no  longer  rose  mountain  high,  threatening 
every  moment  to  engulf  the  ship.  A  pale 
sun  was  struggling  with  the  scudding  clouds 
for  mastery.. 

Slowly,  consciousness  came  back — the 
wild  night,  the  hurried  call,  the  sailors 
laboring  at  their  oars,  the  Captain's  urgent 
call,  the  violent  shock  and  then  nothing- 
ness. 

A  voice  at  his  elbow  galvanized  him  into 
sudden  life. 

"Here,  you  damned,  lazy  land  lubber,  take 
off  them  togs,  and  be  quick  about  it,  too. 
Here's  the  clothes  you  be  goin'  to  wear 
now,"  and  a  sailor's  blouse  and  trousers 
were  thrust  in  his  sight. 

Laughing  in  unholy  glee,  Red  Carson 
stood  above  him,  his  huge  bulk  filling  the 
doorway. 

"Ha,  ha,  ha !  A  sky  pilot  to  work  for  us. 
Sure,  why  didn't  I  think  of  such  before? 
Shanghaing  a  saint !"  and  his  bellowing 
mirth  filled  the  cabin. 

Fierce  rage  welled  in  Stoddard's  heart. 
With  a  wild  prayer  for  help  in  this  crisis, 
Paul  tried  to  master  his  emotions. 

"Tell  me  what  this  means,  how  dare  you 
put  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  on  your  boat?" 
severely  asked  Paul.  "I  demand  that  you 
turn  about  at  once  and  put  me  back  on 
shore." 

A   stinging  blow   on   the   cheek   was  his 


answer.  "You  damned  fool,"  thundered  the 
Captain,  "what  do  you  take  me  for?  I  was 
short  a  man  and  I  got  you,  and  here  you 
stay,  and  work,  too,  where  I  tell  you  to. 
Get  into  them  clothes  and  be  on  deck  in 
ten  minutes  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you." 
With  a  muttered  curse  Carson  turned  on 
his  heel. 

Seeing  that  there  was  no  help  for  him, 
Paul  with  trembling  hands  laid  aside  his 
clerical  garments  and  donned  the  suit  of 
c.ingy  blue.  His  hand  struck  his  little  Bible. 
Fagerly  he  drew  it  forth.  The  first  words 
that  greeted  his  eyes  were :  "Even  though 
1  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death  I  shall  fear  no  evil."  Yes,  in  this 
dark  hour  he  must  trust  to  God  for  help 
and  guidance,  even  though  he  seemed  for- 
saken. Perhaps  some  good  could  be  done, 
even  here.  Strangely  comforted  and  re- 
signed, Paul  went  on  deck. 

The  menial  task  of  scrubbing  decks  was 
allotted  to  the  minister.  After  he  became 
accustomed  to  the  strain  on  unused  muscles, 
he  had  plenty  of  time  to  think  and  pray. 
Always  the  burden  was,  "Grant  me,  oh 
Lord,  strength  to  help  this  sinner.  Help 
me  to  resurrect  his  dead  soul!" 

Days  of  hard  work,  scanty  fare,  vile 
curses,  cruel  blows,  succeeded  monotonous 
nights  of  fitful  sleep  in  cramped,  ill  venti- 
lated dirty  quarters. 

At    last   the    destination    of   the    bark    is 

reached.    Algiers  lies  shimmering  in  the  hot 

sunshine. 

*  *  *  * 

Across  the  sands  of  the  desert  a  caravan 
is  slowly  wending  its  way.  The  patient 
camels  are  prodded  by  the  weary  drivers. 

Algiers,  their  goal,  is  now  but  a  few  miles 
away. 

Already  the  delights  of  the  city  are  be- 
fore their  enraptured  visions. 

"Zulieka,  heart's  desire,  art  comfortable? 
Bear  with  patience  these  last  stretches  of 
the  journey.  Soon  we  will  be  in  our  own 
little  home." 

"Hassan,  beloved,  think  not  of  me,  rather 
ridest  thou  ahead  and  see  that  all  is  pre- 
pared within  the  gates." 

"Thy  lips  speak  wisdom,  dear  one ;  I  will 
obey  thy  behest." 

Hardly  had  the  hoofs  of  his  horse's  feet 
ceased  to  echo  in  the  distance  when  loud 
cries  and  the  sound  of  clashing  steel  greeted 
Zulieka's  startled  ears. 

Before  she  realized  what  had  happened 
she  was  dragged  from  her  horse,  gagged 
and  her  hands  bound  behind  her.  Her  body- 
guard was  dead  or  captured. 

Mercifully  Zulieka  had  fainted,  so  she 
could  forget  that  wild  ride.  When  her  eyes 
again  opened  horror  and  dismay  seized  upon 
her  soul.  For  here  was  she,  Zulieka,  pearl 
of  the  Orient,  beloved  of  Hassan,  a  slave 
for  sale  in  the  market  place. 

Oh,  if  only  Hassan  could  know  her  peril, 
neither  gods  nor  men  would  prevent  his 
rescuing  her. 

Tears  welled  up  in  her  soft  brown  eyes. 
Ftoically  she  pressed  them  back.  With  a 
muttered  prayer  to  Allah  she  prepared  to 
meet  her  fate. 

Captain  Red  Carson  strolled  slowly 
through  the  town,  his  sailor  garb  of  natty 
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blue  making  a  strong  contrast  to  the  loose 
white  robes  of  the  Arabs. 

Little  recked  he  that  mutiny  was  rife 
amongst  his  men.  They  had  been  locked 
in  the  hold  while  he  enjoyed  the  delights  of 
a  foreign  shore.  Fiendishly  he  laughed 
at  the  sad  faces  of  the  black  boys  bound 
in  chains.  If  only  he  didn't  have  to  pay 
for  them,  what  splendid  work  their  brawn 
and  muscle  would  give  him. 

Such  vague  thoughts  dashed  from  his 
brain  the  instant  his  eyes  lighted  on  Zulieka. 
Ah,  here  was  a  prize  worth  spending  his 
good  American  money  for.  Lust  gleamed 
in  his  bloodshot  eyes.  A  little  sharp  bar- 
gaining with  her  captor  and  Zulieka  was 
his.  Wrapped  in  a  dark  cloak,  he  half 
dragged,  half  carried  the  weeping  girl  to 
his  boat,  and  soon  had  her 
safely  locked  in  his  cabin. 

"Now,  my  beauty,  you  be- 
long to  me.  Come  and  give 
your  boss  a  kiss." 

The  shrinking  girl,  while 
not  understanding  his  words, 
saw  the  drunken  passion  in 
his  gaze.  Wild  terror  filled 
her  soul.  Desperately  she 
looked  around  for  some 
weapon. 

Just  then  loud  cries  and 
shrieks  rose  on  the  still  aii . 
Captain  Carson,  muttering 
vile  oaths,  rushed  away  to 
quell  the  disturbance. 

Stoddard,  who  had  taken 
no  part  in  the  fray,  had  seen 
Zulieka  brought  on  board. 
Suspecting  the  state  of  af- 
fairs, he  determined  to  rescue, 
if  possible,  this  latest  victim 
of  Carson's  fiendishness.  Seiz- 
ing this  opportunity,  he  stole 
quietly  but  swiftly  to  the  Cap- 
tain's cabin.  In  the  excite- 
ment the  key  had  been  left  on 
the  outside. 

Surely  God  was  with  him 
in  this  work.  Softly  he  turned 
the  lock.  Zulieka,  her  veil 
thrown  back,  her  sobs  chok- 
ing her,  was  kneeling  by  the 
side  of  the  bunk,  wringing  her 
hands  and  calling  on  Hassan 
to  take  her  away.  By  signs 
Paul  made  the  girl  understand 
his  object.  Soon  he  had  her 
out  of  the  cabin  and  by  the 
side  of  the  ship  nearest  the 
city.  What  the  next  step 
should  be  Paul  had  not  given 
bimself  time  to  think.  His 
gaze  swept  the  horizon  in  a 
last  appeal  for  help.  What  that  boat  full  of 
Arabs  really  coming  this  way?  With  a  glad 
cry  Zulieka  waved  her  handkerchief  at  the 
men  coming  so  swiftly  to  her.  In  a  mo- 
ment they  were  alongside,  and  Zulieka 
helped  in.  Cutting  short  their  exuberant 
thanks,  Stoddard  urged  them  onward,  and 
soon  they  had  safely  gained  the  shore. 

A  pang  of  longing  arose  in  the  breast  of 
this  sorely  tried  man.  He,  too,  might  have 
escaped  in  this  rescue  boat.  A  visit  to  the 
American  Consul,  a  cable  proving  his  iden- 
tity, and  all  the  nightmare  of  sin  and  suf- 
fering would  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  Slowly 
Paul  fought  his  battle.  Again  duty  con- 
quered desire. 

No,  he  had  been  called  to  this  work ;  even 
as  Christ  had  suffered  crucifixion  without 
murmuring    so    would    he.      Meantime    he 


knew  the  reckoning  with  Carson  was  at 
hand. 

The  Captain's  long  domination  of  brutal 
cruelty  had  so  cowed  his  men,  the  rebellion 
was  only  a  flash  in  a  pan. 

Soon  he  had  quelled  it  and  harshly  sent 
the  men  about  their  business. 

With  eager  desire  he  started  back  to  his 
cabin.  The  open  door,  the  empty  room, 
the  grim  form  of  Stoddard,  told  their  own 
story.  Purplish  rage  followed  his  baffled 
passion.  "You  damnable  dog,  you,  you," 
spluttered  he.  "I'll  teach  you  to  interfere 
with  my  business."  Cruel  blow  upon  blow 
fell  on  the  unresisting  minister  with  each 
vile  word.  The  last  one  sent  Paul  reeling 
against  the  medicine  shelf.  There  was  a 
crashing  sound  and  all  the  precious  fluids 


you 
reason. 
Why  the  Movies  are  m  season. 
When  every  other  show  is 
on  the  blink  ? 
Well,  along  in  ninety-four. 
When  the   stage  was  something 

more, 
i  _.„.   Torn   Edison  put  on  his  cap 

to  think. 
And  the  outcome  -was  the  picture, 
1  hat  is  now  a  steadfast  fixture. 
Like    the    bottled   light   that 
won  t  blow  out : 
For  their  rivals  cannot  rout  them. 
And  the  crowd  can  t  go  -without 
them  ; 
Yet  the  price  is  not  enough 
to  think  about ! 
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dripped  slowly  to  the  floor.  Warily  picking 
his  bleeding  way  through  the  debris,  Paul 
turned  at  the  door.  "As  ye  sow,  so  ye  shall 
reap,"  came  in  impressive  tones  from  his 
pallid  lips  as  he  turned  to  his  bunk. 

Ten  days  later  the  bark  was  slowly  sail- 
ing along  tropic  seas,  still  bugging  the  shore. 
Several  of  the  men  were  ailing.  Still 
harder  worked  were  the  well  sailors.  To- 
ward evening  Carson  saw  a  man  fall  in  his 
tracks,  then  writhe  in  agony.  White  to  the 
lips,  Carson  started  toward  the  sick  sailor, 
lief  ore  he  could  reach  the  man,  another  fell 
in  similar  fashion.  Soon  there  were  five 
stretched  out  on  the  decks  where  they  had 
fallen.  With  one  bound  Carson  had  gained 
his  cabin.  "The  plague  scrum,"  he  mut- 
tered. (  )nly  the  empty  medicine  shelf 
stared  back  at  him.     "As  ye  sow  so  shall 


ve  reap"  seemed  to  thunder  in  his  ears. 
Head  on  hands,  Red  Carson  tried  to  shut 
out  the  cries  and  groans  of  the  dying. 
Shrieks  of  rage  and  despair  rose  on  the  still 
night.  The  sailors  had  seen  the  dead  and 
knew  what  fate  was  to  be  theirs.  From 
every  corner  they  came  running.  Too  late 
to  stay  them  now,  Red  Carson ! 

In  a  twinkling  every  boat  was  loaded  to 
the  gunwhale.  Every  sailor  not  already  a 
victim  had  deserted  the  ship.  No,  one  man 
still  showed  on  deck.  The  "sky  pilot"  had 
refused  to  go.  Once  more  he  found  his 
work  amongst  the  dead  and  dying.  Slowly 
the  fiery  red  sun  arose  out  of  the  molten 
sea.  The  "Seagull,"  a  "painted  ship  upon 
a  painted  ocean,"  had  death  upon  her  mast. 
Death  ruled  on  her  decks.  Death  glowered 
in  her  vitals.  Already  sick 
and  suffering,  Paul  staggered 
to  the  Captain's  cabin.  Car- 
son, too,  had  the  dread  symp- 
toms and  was  crawling  on  the 
deck  for  a  breath  of  air. 

Paul's  weary  eyes  roamed 
around  the  cabin.  Suddenly 
they  were  riveted  on  some- 
thing bright  under  the  wash- 
stand.  With  difficulty  his 
trembling  hands  grasped  it. 

He  almost  laughed  aloud  in 
glee!  "Bubonic  plague  serum; 
one  dose ;  handle  with  care," 
the  label  read. 

With  quick  hands  he  found 
the  little  syringe,  bared  his 
arm,     and     then — "Oh,     God, 


was  he  failing  at  this  dread 
hour?  Was  this  where  his 
faith  deserted  him?  Should 
he  live  when  there  was  one. 
yea,  even  his  enemy,  to  be 
saved?  Slowly  he  put  the 
life-giving  liquid  back  in  its 
bottle.  Painfully  he  traversed, 
the  deck  to  where  Carson  lay 
gasping.  Quickly  he  showed 
the  Captain  what  he  meant  to 
do.  At  last,  at  last,  the  flood- 
gates are  unlocked !  Some- 
thing snapped  in  the  Captain's 
soul,  the  dead  is  made  alive. 
"No,  you  are  the  better  man, 
you  take  it,"  said  Red  Carson, 
and  so  saying  collapsed. 

With  a  smile  of  ineffable 
peace  Paul  injected  the  serum 
in  the  Captain's  arm.  The 
open  Bible  clasped  in  his 
nerveless  bands,  he  fell  to  the 
deck.  A  few  groans,  a  few 
spasms,  and  Paul  Stoddard 
the   "innumerable  caravan." 


bad    joined 


I  [ours  passed  and  the  stars  glittered  in 
the  brilliant   skies. 

Willi  a  shudder  \\v<\  Carson  came  back- 
to  life  and  consciousness.  Bewildered,  his 
gaze  roamed  around.  At  last  it  rested  on 
tin-  happily  smiling  face  ol  the  man  be  bad 
so  maltreated,  now  dead  that  be  might  live. 
Reverently  lie  folded  the  dead  hands  over 
the  quiet  breast.  The  Bible  slipped  to  the 
floor.  "Greater  love  bath  no  man  than  this: 
that  he  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends. " 
Yes,  the  parson  had  proved  this  was  truth. 

Red  Carson  knelt  down  and  from  the 
depths  of  bis  resurrected  sou]  whispered 
his  first  prayer. 
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How  Cartoon  Comedies  Are  Made 

How  Leslie  Elton  carries  a  comedy  company  to  the  studio  in  his  vest 
pocket  and   turns   out  film  farces  with  no  other  aid   than  a  camera 
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THE  Photoplay  Art  has  just  begun  to 
settle  down  or  up  to  its  proper  level. 
Instead  of  a  few  thousand  compa- 
nies turning  out  a  hundred  photo- 
plays a  day  and  trusting  to  able  film  sales- 
men to  get  them  before  the  public,  a  half- 


Leslie  Elton 

dozen  capable  producers  are  soon  to  supply 
the  entire  market  with  pictures  on  their 
merit  alone.  Programs  will  soon  consist  of 
one  dramatic  feature,  a  topical,  scenic  and  a 
comedy.  One  big  organization  of  producers 
will  supply  the  feature,  that  is  an  easy  guess- 
— but  who's  going  to  supply  the  comedy "'. 

Since  Mr.  Chaplin  introduced  his  own 
peculiar  style  of  screen  capers,  the  public 
seems  to  be  unable  to  laugh  at  another  sort. 
Cheerful  Charlie,  even  at  a  salary  of  $670,- 
000  a  year,  can  hardly  supply  enough  to  go 
around.  Comedians  who  are  at  all  com- 
parable with  Chaplin  are  demanding  sal- 
aries which  the  manufacturers  swear  are 
ruinous  to  them.  What  is  the  answer? 
There  must  be  comedies — there  is  but  one 
Chaplin,  and  his  imitators  are  expensive 
without  being  funny. 

The  answer  is  at  present,  the  Cartoon 
Comedy.  The  able  cartoonist  can  take  hi? 
pen  and  with  plenty  of  paper  and  an  idea, 
turn  out  reel  after  reel  of  farcical  film. 
This  work  is  much  in  demand  just  now  for 
many  reasons,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the 
novelty  and  the  average  manufacturer's  un- 
willingness   to    pay    exorbitant    salaries    to 
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fiesh-and-blood  comedies  who  may  not 
prove  popular  or  funny.  The  cartoon  film 
also  saves  the  wages  of  directors,  players, 
property-men,  etc.,  and  it  obviates  the  wear 
and  tear  on  scenery  and  properties.  For  all 
these  reasons,  few  programs  are  now  with- 
out the  cartoon  comedy  and,  while  all  have 
seen  them,  we  doubt  if  any  of  the  general 
photoplay  loving  public  have  any  conception 
of  the  method  employed  in  their  manufac- 
ture. 

The  writer  found  Leslie  Elton,  whose 
"Billie  and  Squint"  series  have  recenth 
graduated  from  the  St.  Louis-Democrat  and 
a  newspaper  syndicate,  to  the  films,  just 
finishing  drawing  No.  2784.  With  the 
other  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-three,  this  when  photographed  under 
his  supervision,  would  make  about  a  700- 
foot  film  cartoon  comedy — almost,  but  not 
quite  one  reel. 

The  wealth  of  detail  attached  to  the 
drawing  and  arranging  this  single  effort  is 
amazing.  First  Mr.  Elton  concocts  the 
scenario,  which  in  this  case  consists  of 
eighteen  scenes  and  the  introduction  of  half 
dozen  characters,  whose  ventures  are  con- 
sistently startling  and  humorous  and  cul- 
minate    in     chaotic     misadventure,     while 


First  Drawing 


Second   Drawing 

"Billy''  walks  off  with  an  Edna  Purviance 
sort  of  a  girl — presumably  to  that  great 
apostle  of  preparedness  on  the  screen — the 
marrying  minister. 

Mr.  Elton  explained  to  us  that  the  chief 
charm  of  the  cartoonist's  characters'  com- 
edy lay  in  their  ability  to  do  "stunts"  which 
no  human  could  possibly  perform.  And  to 
prove  it  he  showed  us  a  scene  wherein 
"Billy"  in  a  ring  conflict  with  a  large  col- 
ored gentleman  delivered  a  straight-from- 
the-shoulder  punch  which,  owing  to  the 
dusky  battler's  facial  expression  landed  in 
his  mouth,  with  the  result  that  "Billy's" 
fist  went  down  his  opponent's  throat  to  his 
shoulder !  In  other  scenes,  apparently  re- 
spectable ladies  and  gentlemen  hopped 
lightly  from  telegraph  pole  to  roof-top  and 
alighted  in  waiting  autos,  which  promptly 
somersaulted  and  climbed  trees  with  the 
utmost  sang  f  roid — and  then  some  ! 

As  to  the  mechanics  of  the  film  cartoon's 
construction  the  scenario  is  the  first  step. 
Then  the  artist  draws  the  first  scene,  which 
may  be  a  parlor.  This  is  on  stiff  board, 
about  the  size  of  your  desk-top,  and  con- 
sists of  a  sort  of  picture  frame  outline,  with 
piano  and  whatever  furniture  is  to  be  used, 
in  cut-out  outline  around  the  edges.  All 
action  taking  place  in  this  scene  is  drawn  on 
separate  sheets  of  paper,  which  are  photo- 


graphed   eventually    with    the    frame    over 
them. 

The  entrance  of  a  character  into  the  par- 
lor is  accomplished  only  after  several  hours' 
labor  on  the  part  of  the  cartoonist.  He 
must  first  draw  on  a  white  sheet  of  paper 


nil  ■  ^Third   Drawing 

the  tip  of  the  expected  arrival's  toe.  Then 
on  another  blank,  a  little  more  toe,  on  an- 
other a  half  a  foot,  then  he  produces  an 
artistic  pedal  extremity,  which  sheet  after 
sheet  finally  evolves  into  the  complete  figure 
of  the  visitor.  The  other  characters  make 
their  entrance  in  the  same  laborious  way, 
and  whatever  action  is  planned  to  take  place 
in  our  little  cardboard  parlor  is  drawn  bit 
by  bit,  each  additional  movement  requiring 
another  page,  as  it  were. 

For  instance,  the  action  of  two  people 
shaking  hands  is  only  produced  by  drawing 
more  than  a  hundred  separate  pictures  of 
them  standing  face  to  face,  but  in  each  suc- 
ceeding drawing  the  hands  a  little  more  ad- 
vanced in  the  action.  Say  that  Scene  1 
is  finished.  It  consists  of  five  hundred  sep- 
arate drawings,  and  the  frame,  which  rep- 
resents the  location  of  the  action.  To  turn 
this  into  film  ready  for  projection  the  pro- 
cess is  somewhat  as  follows : 

A  regulation  motion  picture  camera  is 
rigged  over  the  table  on  which  the  action 
is  to  be  "staged."  Lens  pointing  straight 
down  toward  the  table  surface.  With  suf- 
ficient lights  above  and  at  the  sides  to 
assure  a  good,  clear  photography,  the  car- 
toonist places  the  sheet  of  paper  numbered 
"1,"  which  we  have  presumed  to  be  the  tip 
of  "Billy's"  toe,  directly  underneath,  and 
over  it  the  cardboard  frame  and  one  ex- 
posure is  made  by  the  camera  operator,  or 
possibly  two  or  three.  The  result  will  be 
when  the  film  is  developed,  a  strip  of  thre^ 
photographs  of  a  parlor  scene  with  a  gen- 
tleman's toe  protruding  through  the  door. 
The  artist  then  removes  No.  1,  and  replaces 
it  with  drawing  No.  2,  which  shows  a  little 
more  shoe  leather.  More  exposures  by 
cameraman,  and  more  substitution  by  artist 

(Continued  on  page  29) 
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Which,  Who,  Why,  What  and  When? 


By  THE  "ANSWER-MAN" 
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)THING  to  do  but  answer  ques- 
tions about  moving  picture  people  ! 
couldn't  imagine  a  softer  job 
than  that !"  That's  the  way  I  was 
greeted  by  a  new  arrival  in  the  office  one 
clay  recently.  She  had  come  to  see  the  place 
and  people  from  whence  the  Photo-Play 
Journal  came.  She  is  a  reader,  subscriber 
and  an  occasional  inquirer  for  information 
from  the  "Answer-Man." 

"All  right,"  I  responded,  "how  many 
photoplays  have  been  released  with  titles 
beginning  with  the  word  'love?'  What  are 
their  dates  of  release,  producing  companies, 
length  each  and  cast  of  characters?" 

While  the  office  nurse  was  bringing  the 
visitor  back  to  consciousness,  the  files  were 
rapidly  glanced  over,  a  few  notes  taken, 
and  when  the  expected  question  came — 

"Do  you  know  ?" 

I  had  the  answer  ready  as  it  must  always 
be :  "One  hundred  and  ten  starting  with 
'love.'  Fifty-four  starting  with  'love  and.' 
Twelve  starting  with  'love  in.'  Eighteen, 
'iove  of.'  Forty-six  'love's'  and  two  begin- 
ning with  the  word  'loved.'  "• 

They  run  from  "Love,"  released  by  the 
G.  G.  P.  C.  on  February  18,  1913,  to  "Love's 
Messenger"  (Biograph,  September  16, 
1912),  and  "Love  and  Salt  Water,"  Key- 
stone, July  11,  1914,  on  to  a  hundred  kinds 
of  "love"  by  all  sorts  of  companies  and 
players — dates,  length  and  casts  available 
at  a  moment's  notice. 

It  was  quite  evident  to  our  skeptical 
friend  that  there  were  easier  jobs  than  an- 
swering the  questions  propounded  by  photo- 
play fans  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Espe- 
cially to  answer  them  all  and  correctly.  And 
while  in  her  weakened  condition  it  occurred 
to  the  writer  that  there  was  a  good  chance 
tc  find  out  something  that  had  often  both- 
ered him. 

Why  do  they  write  and  ask  what  color 
\\  illiam  Hinckley's  eyes  and  hair  are? 

Why  do  they  want  to  know  whether  or 
not  Bessie  Love  is  married? 

What  does  "Evansville  Lassie"  care  about 
the  height  of  Ray  Myers? 

Who  put  it  into  "D.  C.  Bernadette's" 
head  to  ask  if  Bessie  Barriscale  had  any 
children   in  pictures  or  not? 

When  will  "Xorbie,"  "Etta"  and  "Flos- 
sie" stop  asking  if  they  are  "real  babies" 
in  such  and  such  a  picture  or  not? 

"Which  of  the  blond  women  in  'Ruined 
by  Moonlight'  was  the  leading  man's  wife?" 
is  another  cunning  way  they  come  at  a  fel- 
low for  information.  Why  and  what  in- 
spires them  ?  Not  that  there  is  any  ob- 
jection! Far  be  it  from  such.  If  they  stop- 
ped asking,  where  would  the  "Answer- 
Man's"  job  go?  And  although  it  is  not  an 
easy  one — it's  nice  to  have  around ! 

For  years  and  years — ever  since  I  started 
answering  questons  in  photoplay  magazines 
■ — and  that  was  back  in  191 1 — I  had  figured 
on  some  day  getting  an  inquiring  fan  closer 
than  a  post-office  box  and  finding  out  all 
these  things.  Now  was  the  opportunity. 
She  was  at  me  mer-r-rc-c-c-y  ! 

"Where  do  you  keep  all  your  answers?" 
she  shot  at  me  as  she  gained  second  wind. 
It  was  all  off !    A  woman  can  always  talk 


faster  than  a  man.  That's  because  she 
doesn't  think  she  has  to  think  in  between ! 

I  only  had  courage  enough  to  say, 
"You're  sitting  on  it."  And  then  settled 
down  to  give  and  take  as  best  I  could — 
knowing  I'd  get  far  less  information  than 
I  gave  out,  but  willing  to  do  my  best. 

"It  isn't  so  much,  is  it?"  queried  our  now 
calm  interrogation  point.  "Only  a  few  old 
drawers  with  scratchy  handles  on  them. 
Seems  to  be  a  lot  of  cards  in  this  one,"  she 
added,  as  she  pulled  out  drawer  Sl-Te  and 
spilled  some  nine  hundred  carefully  in- 
dexed card  casts  onto  the  floor  and  in  the 
cuspidor.  And,  "Oh,  that's  a  shame,  isn't 
it :  I'll  help  pick  them  up !"  And  the  dear 
kind  little  visitor,  who  was  going  to  tell  me 
everything  I  had  lived  all  these  years  to 
learn,  gathered  up  handful  after  handful 
of  cards  which  had  taken  more  than  five 
years  to  index  in  draw  Se-Te,  and  pushed 
them  energetically  into  the  vacant  places  of 
other  drawers  wherever  she  could  find 
room ! 

She  thereupon  created  a  week's  work 
for  six  sober  and  industrious  clerks,  but  we 
are  polite  in  this  office,  if  nothing  else,  and 
I  thanked  her  kindly  and  helped  her  open 
all  the  drawers  and  try  to  find  room  for  a 
wet  card  that  she  had  retrieved  from  the 
corner  near  the  window,  knowing  all  the 
time  that  I  was  ruined  for — well,  a  month 
anyway ! 

We  could  find  no  place  for  the  damp 
data,  so  the  visiting  whirlwind  decided  to 
read  it,  not  having  thought  of  inspecting 
the  system  before  except  while  sitting  on  it ! 

Across  the  top  she  read  the  title,  "Soul 
of  Honor,  The."  Then  the  company  name. 
"Majestic."  A  row  of  figures  from  one  to 
ten  with  the  second  crossed  out,  we  ex- 
plained, meant  it  was  a  two-reel  picture. 
The  date  of  release  was  easy  for  even  Un- 
handy Lucy — May  31,  1914,  it  was.  And 
then  the  dear  thing  was  prompted  to  gurgle 
at  glimpses  of  the  cast,  which  is  always 
typed  in  the  centre  of  each  card : 

The  Father   Ralph  Lewis 

The  Son Henry  Walthall 

The  Son's  Wife.  .. Blanche  Sweet 

Now,  thought  I,  she's  got  the  system 
and  had  her  party.  There's  nothing  else 
she  can  break,  spill  or  ask  about.  Here's 
where  I  get  in  my  good  work. 

But  the  moon  was  wrong,  or  something ! 
Loquacious  Lucy  was  entranced  !  She  never 
knew   Walthall  was  with  Majestic! 

She  never  knew  Blanche  Sweet  worked 
with  Ralph  Lewis ! 

"Oh,  there  must  lie  millions  of  queer 
things  in  these  boxes  that  I'd  love  to  know! 
I'm  going  to  look  through  them  all!  Maybe 
I'll  find  Romaine  Fielding's  name  on  a  card 
somewhere  with  '.Mrs.  Fielding'  playing  an 
old  ragged  grandmother!  Won't  that  lie 
grand  ?" 

The  things  that  girl  "never  knew"  about 
pictures  and  people  were  unbelievable. 

But  the  things  she  intended  to  know  be- 
fore she  left  were  being  heard  about.  It 
seemed  a  good  plan  to  lock  her  in  for  a 
year  and  shoot  food  through  a  sound-proof 
pipe  once  in  a  while — and  then  go  in  and 
interview  her  about  what  I  wanted  to  know 


when    she'd    forgotten    how    to    speak    the 
language. 

I  decided  to  take  it  calmly  for  a  while 
longer  anyhow,  and  resurrected  a  cigar  that 
had  come  in  with  some  questions  from 
"J.  A.  M."  the  day  before — a  sort  of  bribe 
— he  wanted  to  know  Douglas  Fairbanks' 
right  name ! 

"Do  you  mind  my  smoking?"  I  inquired, 
seeking  to  starting  the  reverse  questioning 
off  gently,  so  she'd  get  used  to  it  by  degrees. 

"Not  at  all.  All  our  hands  smoke,  when 
I'm  home  on  the  farm  during  vacation," 
she  chirped.  "And  some  of  them  don't  ask 
if  I  like  it  or  not  until  after  they  get  all 
lit  up !" 

Scandalous  behavior  of  farmhands  in — 
well,  wherever  she  came  from,  I  mentally 
noted.  They  might  be  tough  customers, 
but  if  they  smoked  anything  like  J.  A.  M, 
cigars  they  were  sod-busters  for  fair,  I  be- 
gan to  think  by  the  time  I  had  the  gift 
cigar  started. 

J.  A.  M.  has  been  asking  me  questions 
off  and  on  for  four  years  on  different  pub- 
lications. He  must  have  thought  for  three 
years  and  ten  months  that  I  am  a  lady, 
because  he  always  sent  a  single  stick  of 
chewing  gum  with  his  questions.  But  sud- 
denly he  had  a  change  of  heart.  About  the 
time  the  Spring  poets  began  to  flood  me 
with  verse  about  Kempton  Greene's  nose 
and  Billie  Burke's  chin,  J.  A.  M.  began  to 
send  cigars  with  his  notes.  I  intended  to 
ask  Lucy  why  the  wherefore  of  presents  to 
answers-men,  too,  when  I  got  a  chance — 
and  what  system  they  worked  on  when 
selecting.  I  have  had  everything  from  tin- 
types (the  meet-me  in  St.  Louis  kind — you 
know  'em)  to  hot-water  bags.  There  is  a 
printer  right  here  in  this  office  who  would 
lay  down  his  life  for  me  any  time  because 
I  gave  him  a  can  of  condensed  milk  that 
came  from  an  old  lady  in  Vermont,  who 
wanted  to  know  what  color  neckties  Wil- 
liam S.  Hart  wears;  and  when  the  printer 
got  home  with  the  can  of  milk  that  night, 
not  knowing  what  to  do  with  it  except  take 
it  home,  he  found  his  baby  sick  and  the 
groceries  closed  on  account  of  somebody's 
birthday,  and  the  milk  did  the  trick — so  he 
says,  anyway — and  I  should  quarrel  with 
fate  !    Not  yet ! 

Lyrical  Lucy  was  now  deep  into  the 
bowels  of  drawer  Co-De.  Trembling  lest 
she  wreck  the  rest  of  the  alphabet,  J  started 
to  sol)  out : 

"Please,  nice  lady.  There  are  twenty-four 
little  index  drawers  in  that  outfit;  there  are 
nearly  a  thousand  carefully  arranged  cards 
in  each.  They  only  come  out  as  far  as  they 
are  long — and  if  you  pull  them  any  further 
they  will  positively  fall  on  the  door  and 
spill  a  thousand  cards  completely  out  of 
their  alphabetical  arrangement.  It  took  me 
hours  a  day  for  live  years  to  get  this  thing 
fixed — please,  nice  lady,  don't  unfix  it  all 
this  afternoon  !" 

My  tearful  tones  must  have  impressed 
Lumbering  Lucy.  She  took  out  drawer  Co- 
De  with  superb  caution  and,  silting  down 
quite  unexpectedly  on  the  office  floor  with 
it  in  her  lap,  began  to  go  over  the  nine  or 
ten  hundred  cast-cards  therein. 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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OLGA,   DAUGHTER   OF   UNREST 


By  STEVE  TALBOT 
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JN  and  about  the  studios,  the  "artistic 
temperament"  is  often  heard  of,  and 
nearly  as  often  encountered.  That 
it  is  anything  but  a  longer  name  for 
impatience,  peevishness  or  egotistical  sel- 
fishness is  doubtful.  Nevertheless  there 
are  many  photoplayers  who  are  so  ill-ad- 
vised as  to  feature  their  "artistic  tempera- 
ment." 

D.  W.  Griffith,  the  acknowledged  master 
of  photoplay  production,  has  been  rightly 
credited  with  the  making  of  many  of  our 
best  film  players.  But  for  the  dozen  he 
has  made,  he  has  worked  over  a  hundred. 
The  first  sign  of  success  ;  a  good  part  well 
screened  and  along  came  the  "artistic  tem- 
-peramentr'-  and  away  went  the  desire  to 
study,  be  forbearing  and  self-effacing — and 
very  soon  away  went  the  temperamental 
player,  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  or  her 
career  wondering  why  the  first  triumph 
was  the  last. 

To  the  observer  it  has  sometimes  been 
a  matter  of  surprise  that  Director  Grif- 
fith did  not  hasten  after  the  erring  one  and 
even  though  a  half  million  annual  salary 
were  necessary,  bring  him  or  her  back  into 
the  fold.  A  few  observations  always  prov- 
ed that  the  great  producer  was  too  great 
to  depend  on  the  puppets  he  had  made. 
He  had  and  has  the  "makings"  with  him 
always. 

Little  girls,  women,  men  and  boys  who 
were  never  heard  of  in  stage  or  screenland 
have  begun  to  loom  up  in  Griffith  super- 
vised productions  and  make  talk.  Those 
who  have  decided  after  a  short  while  that 
their  sphere  was  stardom  at  the  head  of 
their  own  company,  or  some  newer  com- 
pany which  was  formed  by  pantsmakers  or 
cigar  manufacturers  with  money  to  feature 
them,  because  of  a  few  triumphs  under  the 
Griffith  banner,  have  gone  on  to  mediocrity 
or  oblivion.  And  the  "stickers"  have  added 
laurel  after  laurel  to  their  wreaths. 

Who  are  the  stars  of  today  that  bring 
genuine  pleasure  and  thrill  to  the  photo- 
play audiences?  The  supremacy  of  the 
Triangle  program  answers  the  question. 
The  stars  of  the  Griffith  branch  of  it  are 
supreme  in  picturedom  without  question. 

Bobbie  Harron,  Mae  Marsh,  Dorothy 
Gish,  Lillian  Gish,  Wilfred  Lucas  and  Al- 
fred Paget  we  have  of  the  old  school.  They 
may  be  seen  today  in  a  first  run  Fine  Arts 
picture,  and  across  the  street  if  one  be 
lucky — in  a  Biograph  re-issue  first  made 
five  or  six  years  ago. 

Again  there  are  Mary  Alden,  Sam  De 
Grasse,  Howard  Gaye,  Elmer  Clifton, 
Owen  Moore,  A.  D.  Sears  and  a  dozen 
others  of  the  later  Griffithians,  who  seem 
content  to  stick  with  the  creator  of  what 
has  so  far  proven  the  master  picture  of 
the  age. 

And  no  great  mental  effort  is  required 
to  name  a  few  dozen  who  were  greater 
than  the  greatest  in  photoplayland  when 
they  cantered  haughtily  off  to  other  fields, 
and  were  heard  of  no  more,  or  but  little 
day  by  day  until  their  efforts  at  starring 
are  noted  by  the  millions  of  photoplay  lov- 
ers with  a  pitying  smile. 


And  this  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  this 
treatise.  The  Griffith  "vampire"  as  it  is 
now  customary  to  call  those  phenomenal 
feminine  personalities  which  are  so  scarce 
and  so  effective  in  the  type  of  character 
which  is  not  calculated  to  arouse  or  hold 
the  sympathies  of  the  spectator,  but  to 
fascinate  and  enthrall  them  without  dis- 
gusting. 

Like  everything  that  Griffith  does,  he 
has  his  "vampire"  a  great  deal  different 
from  the  others.  She  is  not  featured  on 
the  six  sheets,  nor  has  she  a  press  agent. 
She  is  not  of  the  stage  type  which  "vamps" 
through  so  many  alleged  features  now-a- 
days,  solely  upon  her  reputation  as  "Mad- 
ame Thisorthat"  in  a  famous  saw-mill 
drama  of  the  last  generation.  Nor  has 
she  done  the  ophidian  drama  for  any 
studio  or  director  than  the  ones  now,  and 
for  the  past  two  years  having  her  exclu- 
sive  services. 

The  Griffith  Vampire  Lady  has  another 
peculiarity.  In  all  her  "vampings"  she  has 
never  been  called  upon  to  do  the  usual 
love-stealing,  crawling  and  kissing  herself 
into  the  affections  of  the  weakling  who  has 
a  loving  wife  or  sweetheart  doomed  to  suf- 
fer neglect,  etc.,  until  the  play's  climax. 
They  leave  that  for  the  common  or  garden 
variety  of  "vamp." 

She  does  not  get  herself  photographed 
daily  in  the  latest  gowns.  Nor  does  she 
have  automobile  accidents  or  aeroplane 
adventures  to  get  her  name  in  the  papers. 
Not  a  bit  of  it.  She  goes  to  the  studio 
early  every  morning  and  reports  to  her 
director,  works  all  day  or  sits  reading  or 
writing  in  her  dressing  room  until  called 
for,  or  until  the  whistle  blows  at  five 
o'clock.  Not  a  bit  like  a  movie  vamp 
should  carry  on  is  it?  Quite  different  from 
the  general  run?  But  then  she's  different 
from  the  rest.  And  D.  W.  Griffith  is  some- 
what different,  too ! 

We  believe  in  suspense  as  first  aid  to 
interest,  so  we  won't  reveal  the  lady's 
name  yet.  She  has  no  press  agent  you 
know,  and,  probably  you  never  heard  of 
her,  anyway,  but  you've  seen  her !  Ah, 
yes !  You  have  seen  her  and  wondered 
who  she  was  and  then  you've  forgotten 
her  for  the  moment  in  the  excitement  of 
reading  about  Molly  Mushead's  musical 
hair,  as  described  by  her  high  salaried 
pressman  in  the  Movie  Mutt's  Magazine  ! 
Or  the  narrow  escape  that  Loonie  Louise 
had  from  death  by  eating  a  poisoned  onion 
in  her  perilous  banquet  drama !  Until  you 
saw  the  next  Griffith  wonder  play  and  then 
you've  said,  "Where  did  I  see  that  woman 
before?     Isn't  she  strange  and  weird?" 

Perhaps  you  saw  a  Mutual-Reliance 
Masterpicture  produced  by  W.  C.  Ca- 
banne,  under  the  Griffith  supervision  and 
called  "The  Failure."  The  lady  who  play- 
ed Rose  Beaudet  and  rose  to  such  remark- 
able heights  without  effort  in  that  actressy 
part  was  she. 

Or  you  might  have  noticed  the  charac- 
ter of  Portia  Farwell  in  "The  Absentee," 
another  feature  from  the  same  source.  She 
again.  "A  Bold  Impersonation,"  and  half 
hundred   single   and  double   reel   Reliance 


dramas  of  a  year  or  two  ago,  gave 
glimpses  of  this  little  advertised  lady. 

"The  Birth  of  a  Nation"  needed  no 
"vampire  woman,"  but  she  is  too  clever  to 
be  left  on  the  side  lines  when  a  master- 
piece is  in  the  making,  so  she  played  the 
part  of  the  actress  who  was  on  the  stage 
in  the  theatre  when  Lincoln  was  shot. 
Originally  played  and  on  the  night  in  ques- 
tion, by  Laura  Keane.  Thousands  of  peo- 
ple who  remarked  upon  the  perfection  of 
Mr.  Griffith's  staging  of  this  scene,  wrote 
in  asking  who  played  Laura  Keane's  part 
in  it.     Their  letters  were  never  answered. 

In  the  coming  Griffith  masterpiece, 
which  will  probably  be  called  "The  Moth- 
er and  the  Law,"  she  plays  Mary  Mag- 
dalene in  that  portion  of  it  which  deals 
with  the  life  of  the  Saviour.  It  is  prophe- 
sied that  America  will  rise  and  proclaim 
her  Queen  of  Magdalenes  of  the  camera 
when  this  is  seen.  But  whether  or  no 
she  cares  not  at  all.  She  will  by  then  be 
vamping  along  as  calmly  as  ever  in  her 
own  peculiar  wav — the  way  that  pleases 
D.  W.  Griffith,  the  public  and  herself. 
There  is  no  better  way. 

Born  in  Budapest,  Hungary,  only  nine- 
teen years  ago,  she  is  of  a  race  which  set- 
tled there  in  896,  only  after  centuries  of 
wandering  over  the  face  of  Southern 
Europe.  A  pure  blooded  descendant  of 
the  Huns,  who  were  the  scourge  and  ter- 
ror of  the  western  and  southern  nations  of 
Europe,  her  willingness  to  settled  in  com- 
parative quiet  is  somewhat  astonishing. 
But  as  she  says  herself,  the  variety  of  the 
studio  surroundings  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia ;  the  building  up  of  strange  person- 
alities and  living  them  before  the  camera, 
and  the  knowledge  of  her  director's  great- 
ness and  intelligence,  all  tend  toward  mild- 
ly satisfying  the  restlessness  of  her  bar- 
baric nature.  Super-intelligent  too,  she 
looks  askance  at  the  players  who  flit  hither 
and  yon  and  never  are  satisfied,  nor  ever 
satisfy. 

Educated  in  Europe  and  New  York  ;  in 
music  and  the  kindred  arts ;  studying 
dramatic  expression  under  private  teach- 
ers and  always  an  athlete,  the  subject  of 
this  near-biography  went  into  pictures 
purely  from  motives  of  racial  restlessness 
and  ambition.  Her  success  is  the  greatest 
that  has  ever  come  to  a  player — it  is  con- 
tent and  satisfaction.  To  continue  as  the 
only  living  exponent  of  an  art  which  in 
consequence  may  be  well  called  "her  art," 
is  surely  enough  for  a  nineteen-year-old 
girl. 

Her  name  is  Olga  Grey.  She  is  dis- 
tinctly of  the  Hungarian  type  of  beauty, 
tall,  well  built,  slim,  dark  and  agile.  Her 
hair  is  jet  black,  thick  and  long.  Eyes 
large  and  so  dark  a  brown  as  to  look  black 
as  the  heavy  black  eyebrows  and  lashes 
which  add  much  to  their  beauty. 

She  is  a  type  of  woman  who,  once  seen, 
will  never  be  forgotten.  Of  an  intelligence 
remarkable,  and  though  of  a  race  of  bar- 
barians who  have  only  been  settled  in  one 
spot  1000  years,  she  is  really  satisfied  to  go 
along  in  her  own  odd  way — being  the 
"Griffith  Vampire." 
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FAY  TINCHER 

(Triangle) 
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IN  ANSWER  TO  YOURS 


;;.. I 


Baron  Bonte — See  answer  to 
Flossie  C.  above.  In  "The 
Heart  of  Maggie  Malone" 
(Selig)  Grace  was  Rhea  Mit- 
chell and  Oily  Jake,  Joe  King. 
The  Demon  Rum  has  been  vis- 
ualized by  picture  producers  sev- 
eral times.  Notably  in  "Prohibi- 
tion," a  six-part  feature  which 
has  been  shown  throughout  the 
country.  We  are  not  tee-total 
except  when  financially  sub- 
merged (?).  The  superiority  of 
Ince's  "Civilization"  over  Grif- 
fith's "Mother  and  the  Law"  is 
a  question.  Being  of  entirely 
different  styles,  it  is  not  probable 
that  they  will  conflict — each 
being  a  masterpiece  of  its  own 
sort.  And  either  or  both  su- 
perior to  anything  else  in  pic- 
turedom. 

Tiny  Harris — Thomas  Ince 
has  two  sons.  Karl  Formes 
played  Mr.  Jardine  in  Vita- 
graph's  "Mystery  of  the  Hidden 
House."  Loyola  O'Connor  was 
the  Witch,  and  Margaret  Gibson, 
Moina  Robina  in  same.  You're 
right — some  of  our  best  players 
are  not  playing — or  working — 
whichever  you  want  to  term  it 
There's  Augustus  Carney,  for  in- 
stance. Think  of  another  one 
and  let  me  guess  on  his  initials ! 
What  a  nice  game  for  rainy 
nights,  what? 

Madison  Square — Hampton 
Del  Ruth  played  the  part  of  Ray 
Baldwin  in  "Her  Brother" 
(Frontier),  released  January  17, 
19 14,  so  we  opine  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  that  company's  acting 
force  then.  Frank  Hayes  is  the 
lean,  homely  man  in  Keystones. 
Madame  Modjeska's  grandson, 
F.  Modjeska,  was  once  a  mem- 
ber of  Wilfred  Lucas'  Bison 
Company.  Quite  far  back, 
though.  Gladys  Brockwell  is  now 
with  Fox.  Don't  know  the  other 
you  mention. 

Nameless,  N.  Y.  Postmark 
— Did  you  forget  to  sign,  or  are 
you  in  hiding?  There  are  no 
exclusively  negro  producing 
companies  making  films  for 
negro  audiences,  although  efforts 
toward  starting  have  been  made 
several  times.  Colored  players, 
however,  appear  not  infrequently 
in  standard  productions  where 
such  are  required.  Try  The 
Lincolnian,  a  monthly  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  colored  people, 
and  published  in  Covington,  Ky. 
Joseph  H.  Mayer  is  editor. 

Mabel  Gebeau — Appreciate 
your  attention  and  also  the  pos- 
ter. Why  Indianapolis,  may  we 
ask?  Isn't  it  rather  far  from 
N.  Y.  ?  Walter  Hill  is  a  news- 
paperman who  dabbles  in  pub- 
licity   work    and    is     connected 


with  the  eastern  Universal  press 
department.  There  may  be  a 
Walter  camera-acting,  too,  but 
we  know  him  not. 

Whistling  Ruth — "Smiling" 
Billy  Mason  is  now  with  Uni- 
versal. He  appeared  in  some 
Keystones  recently.  Francis 
Ford  was  with  Melies  some 
years  ago.  In  "A  Cripple  Creek 
Cinderella"  (Vitagraph),  Estelle 
Allen  plays  opposite  Alfred  Vos- 
burgh,  and  is  named  in  the  cast 
as  Mrs.  Vosburgh.  That  should 
settle  your  bet.  Both  once  ap- 
peared in  Ince-Domino  films. 

Pete-Man — A  good  safe- 
blower  might  be  useful  in  some 
studios,  but  it  is  usually  the  good 
actor  that  is  most  in  demand. 
If  you  still  have  eighteen  years 
to  serve,  isn't  it  a  little  early  to 
be  hunting  a  job?  We  will  see 
that  you  get  a  copy  regularly 
hereafter.  You  might  ship  the 
results  of  your  labors  to  this 
office,  and  the  articles  will  be 
advertised  and  disposed  of  for 
ycu  if  possible. 

May  Corgan — Hank  Mann  is 
quite  new  to  Keystone  comedies, 
but  has  lent  his  efforts  to  L-KO 
screams  for  some  time.  We  are 
unable  to  inform  you  regarding 
the  oil  used  by  Mr.  Mann  to 
restrain  his  bangs.  Why  not 
write  him  ?  Mildred  Harris  is 
fifteen  years  old.  Yes,  May,  the 
first  issue  of  this  magazine  is 
dated.  May. 

R.  A.  Watt— "The  Blind 
Princess  and  the  Poet"  is  the 
correct  title.  It's  a  Biograph. 
One  reel.  The  cast :  Princess, 
Blanche  Sweet ;  Poet,  Charles 
West;  Lord  Selfish,  Francis 
Grandon ;  Lord  Gold,  Dell  Hen- 
derson ;  Lord  Folly,  Jack  Dillon ; 
Lord  Presumption,  Joseph  Gray- 
bill  ;  Lady  in  Waiting,  Flo  La 
Badie  ;  Maids,  Marguerite  Marsh 
and  Kate  Toncray ;  Nurse, 
Grace  Flenderson ;  Princess' 
Father,  Wilfred  Lucas ;  Court- 
ier, H.  Pathe  Lehrman ;  Page, 
Hazel  Buckham ;  Equality, 
Gladys  Egan ;  Court  Lady, 
Jeanie  MacPherson ;  Wise  Man, 
Frank  Opperman ;  Guardsman, 
Alfred  Paget.  While  it  is  not 
our  custom  to  print  lengthy  casts, 
this  one  is  sufficiently  curious  to 
be  of  general  interest.  Inquirers 
are  preferred  who  ask  only  after 
individuals. 

Dr.  Crane — We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  character  of  Mary 
Magdalen  has  ever  been  attempt- 
ed by  a  photoplay  actress.  It  is 
rumored  however,  that  D.  W. 
Griffith's  latest  special  feature, 
"The  Mother  and  the  Law," 
gives   it  prominence — played  by 


Olga  Grey,  who  is  famous  for 
her  work  in  "The  Failure,"  a 
Mutual  Master  Picture.  The 
Christ  has  been  done  quite  often 
in  pictures. 

Flossie  C. — What  d'yu  mean 
— do  players  in  pictures  eat  ? 
Sure  they  eat.  As  often  as 
thrice  a  day,  some  of  them.  We 
doubt  your  tale  of  Keystone  pro- 
ductions being  frequently  held 
up  because  the  actors  had  eaten 
the  pies !  Sure,  we  think  Mack 
Swain  is  cute.  Anything  to  be 
obliging,   Flossie. 

EmmseE — Francis  Ford  and 
Grace  Cunard  have  not  left  Uni- 
versal. They  are  both  married, 
but  not  to  each  other.  No  more 
Biograph  pictures  are  being 
made,  but  that  does  not  mean 
Bios  will  cease  to  be  shown — 
they  may  have  enough  put  away 
tc  last  for  years  at  their  regular 
rate  of  releasing.  Who  told  you 
the  Answer  Man's  name  any- 
how? 

EffiE  StEnTon — Joseph  Sin- 
gleton was  The  Laird  in  "Shon, 
the  Piper"  (101  Bison).  You 
are  right,  he  was  Bessie  Love's 
father  in  "The  Good  Bad  Man" 
(Fine  Arts).  The  three  pro- 
ducing Triangle  companies  are 
closely  allied  in  interests.  That's 
why  you  were  able  to  see  Bessie 
Love  featured  in  both  Fine  Arts 
and  Kay-Bee  the  same  week. 
Jane  Grey,  Gladys  Brockwell  and 
others  have  done  the  same  stunt. 

Versy  Viv — Mabel  Normand 
has  undertaken  some  work  at 
the  studios  directed  by  Thomas 
Ince.  That  does  not  mean  that 
she  is  no  longer  with  Keystone, 
but  simply  that  she  is  working 
in  another  studio  for  the  same 
firm  and  will  act  in  some  photo- 
plays that  will  carry  the  brand 
name  of  "Kay-Bee"  when  shown. 
Reese  Gardner  is  the  man  who 
had  the  juvenile  role  in  Key- 
stone's "The  Village  Black- 
smith." He  is  a  former  Rex 
player — about  19 13.  Kitty  O'Neil 
is  a  dramatic  actress  who  pianos 
also,  we  are  informed.  Her 
present  vehicle  is  "Astray  in 
New  York,"  or  something  like 
that. 

D.  C.  BernadETTE — Welcome 
back.  There  is  no  Bertha  in 
"The  Birth  of  a  Nation."  Oh, 
yes,  Bertha  is  a  regular  name. 
Bertha  M.  Clay,  f'rinstance! 
Chester  Conklin  played  Mike, 
the  Catcher,  in  "The  Rival  Pitch- 
ers" (Majestic).  William  Nigh, 
now  a  Metro  director,  was  Mike 
the  Pitcher  in  same.  Too  bad 
you  are  sick — maybe  you  haven't 
been  seeing  enough  pictures ! 


Buda-Pest — H.  B.  Warnet 
was  featured  in  "The  Ghost 
Breaker"  (Lasky)  released  De- 
cember 7,  1914.  Also  in  the  first 
Paramount  release  which  was 
"The  Lost  Paradise,"  by  Famous 
Players  Company,  in  five  reels, 
August  31,  19 14.  Mr.  Warner  is 
now  Kay-Bee-ing. 

Don  AldEvans — Lorena  Fos- 
ter was  Molly  in  "Love  and 
Limburger"  (Joker).  She's  a 
Chicagoan,  we  believe.  Jolly 
Jasper  is  a  real  inquirer.  If  he 
agrees,  we'll  willingly  give  you 
his  correct  name  and  address. 
How  about  it,  Jasper? 

Nice  Natalie — All  companies 
do  not  keep  their  promises.  One 
of  the  largest  recently  advertised 
widely  that  they  would  give  cash 
prizes  for  suggestions  of  a  brand 
name  for  part  of  their  output. 
Neither  prizes  nor  further  an- 
nouncements have  appeared 
since,  although  many  pages  were 
devoted  to  details  of  the  offer 
when  it  was  made  some  months 
ago.  J.  B.  Sherry  was  the  spokes- 
man for  the  pioneers  stranded  on 
the  desert  in  "The  Aryan"  (KB). 

Amanda  Taylor — In  "When 
Avarice  Rules"  (Centaur),  Myr- 
tle Carney  was  played  by  Lor- 
eena  Foster.  It  was  a  two- 
reeler.  Florence  Lawrence  re- 
retired  almost  as  soon  as  she  re- 
turned to  the  screen  recently — 
via  the  Universal  company.  Her 
health  is  not  all  that  it  might  be, 
we  have  heard.  You  flatter  us, 
Mandy. 

Arabella — Metro  seems  to 
run  to  Alaskan  productions. 
They  have  pictured  some  of  Mr. 
Service's  poems,  but  none  of 
Tom  Daly's.  "Lewin  Cleeve"  is  a 
pen-name  adopted  by  a  well- 
known  writer  whose  contract 
with  his  publishers  forbids  the 
use  of  his  real  name  in  connec- 
tion with  his  writings  which  may 
appear  in  this  journal  or  others, 
except  those  controlled  by  them. 
As  Lewin  Cleeve  it  is  probably 
his  work  will  appear  monthly 
though,  in  this  publication. 

ModEna,  Pa. — Francis  Car- 
penter is  the  little  white-haired 
boy  who  was  in  "Old  Heidel- 
berg" (Fine  Arts),  and  the  same 
who  is  in  "Martha's  Vindica- 
tion." The  bellboy  in  "Double 
Trouble"  (Fine  Arts)  was  play- 
ed by  Don  Likes.  Latest  ad- 
vices state  that  Henry  Walthall 
has  not  left  Essanay.  Get  the 
May  "Photo-Play  Journal"  for 
the  latest  Mabel  Normand  pose 
The  late  John  Bunny  has  a  son 
in  pictures,  yes.     Is  that  all? 
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Learn  Nursing  at  Home 

Riffht  in  vour  home,  the  HOS- 
PITAL,      EXTENSION       COURSE 

teaches  you  in  detail,  the  duties  of 
the  nurse — how  to  make  beds — all 
kinds  of  baths — use  of  antiseptics 
— making  and  applying  applica- 
tions, poultices,  liniments,  solu- 
tions and  plasters — making'  of 
pads  —  massaging-  —  enemas  and 
douches — relieving:  pain — pro  pet- 
foods, controlling-  fevers— nursing- 
in  rheumatism,  pneumonia,  meas- 
les, colds,  contagion  and  other 
medical   diseases. 

Maternity  nursing-  clearly  de- 
fined. Relieving  discomforts  of 
pregnancy — delivery  fully  illus- 
trated— care  of  child  fully  describ- 
ed— what  to  do  while  awaiting- 
physician — caring  for  cuts  and 
wounds — bandaging — assisting-  the 
physician. 

DIPLOMA.  THERMOMETER, 
DICTIONARY.  CHARTS.  RECORDS,  and  other  supplies  furnished  to  students 
free. 

This  is  a  chartered  school — 23  years'  experience — affiliated  with  a  hospital — 
instruction  by   physicians   and   graduate   nurse. 

SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER.  We  will  send  the  lessons  for  one  month,  exam- 
ine your  papers,  answer  personal  questions,  send  special  feature  papers,  and  give 
all  advantages  afforded  students;  all  for  $1.00.  Money  refunded  if  not  satisfied, 
or  credited  if  you  continue.  Catalogue  free.  Address  MISS  FRAZlER.  Sunt., 
Philadelphia  School  for  Nurses,   2229  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia. 
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How  I  Became  a  Photo-Player 

By  HENRY  B.  WALTHALL 

(Continued  from  page  19) 
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rescue  him,  rushed  madly  into  the  mercury-lighted  room.  There 
he  was,  standing  over  in  the  corner,  in  a  prison  scene,  done 
up  in  not  too  glorifying  convict  stripes,  borrowing  a  cigarette 
from  the  warden,  while  they  waited  for  the  camera  man  to  finish 
talking  with  his  wife,  back  in  the  office.  Tears  came  to  my  eyes 
while  I  surveyed  my  old  friend  of  the  "legitimate"  days.  Too. 
bad,  I  thought,  that  he  had  come  to  this. 

He  only  grinned  when  I  tried  to  rescue  him.  While  he  was 
chuckling  over  my  somewhat  pathetic  face,  a  somewhat  tall,  well- 
built  man  walked  in  with  a  smile  on  his  face,  and  steel  in  his  eye, 
David  Wark  Griffith !  Kirkwood  introduced  me  to  him,  and  this 
director  acknowledged  the  introduction  by  saying:  "Get  busy;  I 
have  bee'n  waiting  for  you  for  some  time." 

"For  me?"  I  laughed,  wonderingly. 

"For  your  type — get  busy.  You're  a  convict  now.  Upstairs 
you  will  find  a  convict  suit.  You'll  be  digging  sewers  outside  the 
prison  walls  in  about  fifteen  minutes." 

"But  I  don't  want  to  join  the  movies !"  I  said. 

"You  will  after  you  try  it  once,"  he  laughed. 

"And  I  did,  I  guess,  for  I  stuck.  While  I  began  as  a  sewer- 
digger  I  was  quickly  put  into  better  parts,  and  I  wonder  now  how 
I  ever  could  have  scoffed  at  the  movies. 

My  climb  into  big  parts  was  not  sensational,  yet  it  was  steady. 
I  was  practical  about  my  work,  made  a  severe  study  of  it,  and 
scientifically  sought  to  improve  it,  and  to  fit  myself  into  a  definite 
type  of  films  where  I  could  acquire  individuality,  and  feel  that  at 
last  I  have  reached  my  goal. 
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How  I  Became  a  Photo-Player 

By  BESSIE  EYTON 

(Continued  from  page  19) 


scenes  of  a  film  play.  One  of  the  problems  confronting  motion 
picture  actresses  is  appropriate  dressing  rooms  when  changes  of 
costume  are  necessary  and  there  are  no  dwelling  houses  or  other 
shelters  near  at  hand.  I  solved  this  problem  by  arranging  the 
interior  of  my  automobile  as  a  dressing  room.  The  interior  of 
my  automobile  contains  a  take-down  dressing  table,  mirrors  are 
arranged  on  the  sides,  and  I  have  an  especially  devised  drawer 
located  under  the  front  seat,  which  contains  cosmetics  and  other 
articles  essential  to  the  art  of  motion  picture  make-up. 

"I  have  never  regretted  my  entrance  into  the  movies,  despite 
the  fact  that  it  came  about  by  mere  chance.  I  take  keen  pleasure 
in  knowing  that  I  have  won  many  admirers  and  friends,  many 
of  them  I  have  never  seen,  it  is  true,  but  who  nevertheless,  write 
me  very  kind  and  encouraging  words. 

"It  might  be  wise  to  state  here,  too,  that  opportunities  to  enter 
motion  picture  work  are  now  rare.  My  opportunity  was  one  in 
a  thousand.  I  would  advise  the  many,  many  girls  who  write  me 
requesting  information  anent  motion  picture  work  to  forget  it. 
Art  is  long  and  art  is  fleeting.  Many  are  disillusioned  after  they 
see  the  interior  of  a  motion  picture  studio.  It  is  best  to  enjoy 
motion  picture  plays  seated  in  a  comfortable  seat  in  a  movie 
theatre.     Take  this  advice  from  me ;  I  know !" 


An  Interview  with  Charlotte  Greenwood 

(Continued  from  page  15) 
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studio  in  between.  I  guess  he  wants  to 
see  how  we  spend  our  time  and  so  works 
us  night  and  day.  But  believe  me,  we're 
willing." 

Asked  for  an  impression  of  this,  her  first 
moving  picture  experience  in  the  Morosco 
photo-comedy  "Jane,"  Miss  Greenwood 
paused  a  moment  in  a  manner  that  indi- 
cated the  stage  was  more  familiar  to  her ; 
probably  even  preferable.  Knowing  full 
well  you  are  primarily  a  business  woman,  do 
you  realize  that  where  one  performance 
upon  the  stage  introduces  you  at  the  most 
to  about  1700  people,  a  day's  performance 
upon  the  screen  stands  a  splendid  chance 
of  introducing  you  to  175,000,  and  in  a 
score  of  different  parts  of  the  globe  at 
once.  Alongside  a  first-rate  screen  celebrity 
the  king  of  anyone  of  the  warring  nations 
could  pass  and  never  be  known." 

Charlotte  Greenwood  glanced  up  quickly 
and  the  figures  began  to  sink  in. 


How  Cartoon  Comedies 
Are  Made 

(Continued  from  page  %U) 
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— until  the  entire  five  hundred  drawings 
have  been  photographed  beneath  the  card- 
board parlor  frame  and  scene  first  is  filmed. 
As  there  are  from  two  to  fifty  exposures 
made  of  each  drawing — depending  on  the 
nature  of  the  action — the  first  scene  may 
consist  of  a  hundred  feet  of  film  or  1600 
separate  photographs,  when  completed. 
Each  in  itself  would  mean  nothing,  but 
when  projected  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  a  sec- 
ond successively  upon  a  picture  screen,  the 
spectator  sees  "Billy"  enter  his  parlor 
jauntily,  remove  his  hat  and  lay  it  with  his 
cane  upon  the  piano,  strike  a  few  notes  on 
the  keyboard,  express  surprise,  reach  into 
the  instrument's  bowls,  and  take  out  a 
horse,  two  sheep,  a  family  of  kittens  and 
several  cows  and  hens,  which  he  tosses 
lightly  into  his  hat  and  hands  to  the  maid 
who  enters  at  the  sound  of  music  (!),  and 


then  settle  down  to  harmonious  efforts, 
which  are  only  concluded  by  the  entrance 
of  the  young  lady  who  is  presumed  to  re- 
side there,  and  their  dual  exit  by  way  of 
the  bay-window ! 

Thus  does  Mr.  Elton  build  the  photoplay 
cartoon  comedy,  getting  comic  effects  which 
were  impossible  in  any  other  way.  He  only 
requires  the  story,  plenty  of  paper  and  ink 
— and  his  magic  right  hand.  The  film 
manufacturer  only  needs  supply  him  with 
a  camera  and  operator  and  some  lights,  and 
he  will  turn  out  reels  of  screams  that  obvi- 
ate the  engagement  of  a  company  of  players 
—and  in  consequence,  the  weekly  line-up  at 
the  company's  treasury  for  salaries — which 
is  a  thing  that  the  picture  makers  are  only 
too  glad  to  avoid  in  these  parlous  times. 
Hence  the  services  of  Eeslie  Elton  and  his 
fellow  craftsmen  are  much  in  demand. 

The  illustrations  show  "Billy"  getting 
ready  for  an  auto  tour.  Several  thousand 
drawings  are  made  to  complete  the  800  feet 
of  film. 
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DON'T  YOU  LIKE 

My  Eyelashes 
and  Eyebrows? 

You  can  have  the  same 


£147? 


A  Hair  Food 


applied    once   each   day,   will  absolutely  produce 
thick  and  long  eyebrows  and  eyelashes. 

Easy  to  apply— sure  in  results.  Lashneen  is  an  Oriental 
formula.  One  box  is  all  you  will  need.  Not  sold  at  Druggists.  Mailed  on  receipt  of 
25c  coin  and  two  cents  postage,  or  Canadian  money  order. 

BEWARE    OF    IMITATIONS! 

LASHNEEN  COMPANY      (Department  36)      Philadelphia 
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Which,  Who,  Why,  What 
and  When? 


(Continued  from  page  25) 


Squawks  of  delight  were  forthcoming  al- 
most immediately.  "Oh,  what  a  funny  title 
for  a  movie.  It  can't  be  true — 'Come  Round 
and  Take  That  Elephant  Away,"  she 
squealed  doubtfully. 

But  looking  over  her  shoulder,  I  was 
able  to  assure  her  that  it  was  the  real  and 
only  title  of  a  Selig  release  directed  by 
Norval  MacGregor  and  turned  out  upon  us 
unsuspecting  mortals  on  March  31,  1915. 

But  Lunatic  Lucy  hardly  heard  me.  She'd 
discovered  old  friends  on  the  very  next 
card. 

"Can  you  beat  that?"  were  her  Gospel 
words.  'The  Conversion  of  Smiling  Tom' 
it  says  here,  and  a  Selig  picture,  too,  and 
here's  Eugenie  Eorde  printed  on  it  as  play- 
ing the  part  of  'Widow  Wilson,'  and  I  saw 
her  in  the  'Diamond  From  the  Sky,'  which 
I'm  sure  was  made  by  the  American  Com- 
pany— and  only  a  little  while  ago !" 

I  could  see  there  were  no  replies  re- 
quired here.  She  had  the  game  all  to  her- 
self. Deal  her  own  hand  and  play  to  her- 
self— why  should  a  mere  authority  on  casts 
and  such  things  break  in  ? 

"And  here's  'Widow  Wilson's  Daughter' 
played  by  Louella  Maxam  right  on  here  in 
ink !"  she  urged  next.  "And  I  saw  Louella 
Maxam  this  very  day  in  a  Keystone  com- 
edy called  'An  Oily  Scoundrel.'  Why,  Mis- 
ter, this  is  orful !" 

"You  know,"  I  began,  "players  change 
companies  sometimes  and — " 


"Well,  I  hope  they  do!"  was  the  frenzied 
response.  "Just  listen  to  this,  will  you  ? 
The  Civilian;  Broncho;  Nov.  20,  1912; 
Colonel,  J.  B.  Sherry  ;  His  Wife,  Eugenie 
Forde ;  Their  Daughter,  Mae  Marsh ;  Lieut. 
Wade  her  Sweetheart,  Ray  Myers  ! ! ! !  And 
there  isn't  a  one  of  them  in  Broncho  pic- 
tures now — there  isn't  any  Broncho  any- 
how!!  Oh,  Mister,  I'm  just  crazy  about 
these  old  cards  of  yours !" 

"Help  yourself,  little  stranger,"  I  re- 
sponded. "But  don't  forget  to  leave  your- 
self in  ignorance  of  one  or  two  things  about 
the  players  so  you'll  have  something  to 
write  about  when  you  get  back  to  the  old 
agricultural  apartments." 

"Here's  a  Biograph  called  'A  Compromis- 
ing Complication,'  and  who  do  you  suppose 
is  the  Mayor's  daughter  and  her  lover?" 
came  from  Lively  Lucinda  then.  "Bud 
Duncan  and  Gertie  Bambrick !  And  I 
thought  he  was  always  a  part  of  Ham  and 
Bud  and  I  never  heard  of  her  except  the 
time  she  married  Marshal  Neilan  last  win- 
ter." 

"You  have  a  lot  of  things  to  hear  about 
yet,  my  Lingering  but  Lucid  Lady,"  I  man- 
aged to  ejaculate.  "And  one  of  them  is 
that  tomorrow  is  another  day." 

Hints  judiciously  injected  into  the  rather 
one-sided  conversation  I  found  to  have 
their  effect  upon  my  charming  guest,  for 
with  a  farewell  chirp  of  amazement  at  find- 
ing Harold  Lockwood  playing  a  bad  man 
in  a  Kay-Bee  comedy  called  "The  Cow- 
town  Reformation"  of  ancient  vintage,  she 
reluctantly  started  to  pack  away  my  rare 
old  files  with  delighted  but  astonished 
gurgles. 


I  had  decided  to  postpone  my  own  longed- 
for  inquiries  until  I  was  less  worn  and  hag- 
gard— perhaps  forever.  The  day  had  been 
a   tough   one   since   Lucy   landed. 

"Whenever  you  would  know  what  kind 
of  hair  they  wear,  or  who  is  which  and 
when,"  I  murmured  gently,  "write  to  the 
'Answer-Man.'  A  postage  stamp  will  bring 
a  letter  from  Camden  or  from  Texas  if  it 
is  stuck  on  the  envelope  so  the  postman 
can't  get  it  off." 

So  Languid  Lucy  went  away  from  us 
and  left  us  flat.  We  were  flat  for  a  week 
afterward,  to  tell  the  truth.  The  things 
she  might  have  done  to  the  answers  depart- 
ment, though,  are  too  numerous  and  hor- 
rible to  imagine.  I  spend  hours  trying  not 
to  imagine  them. 

When  I  hear  a  footstep  on  the  threshold, 
I  start  doing  the  reverse  in  imaginings.  As 
Bennie  Zeidman  would  say.  "Cold  sweat 
pours  from  my  alabaster  brow."  But  as 
yet  none  of  Lucy's  chums  have* invaded  us 
with  vocabularies  oiled  up  and  set  for 
twenty-four  years  without  a  rewind.  I  am 
grateful.  Not  that  I  don't  love  all  my  jolly 
little  questioners — not  that  I  don't  love  my 
salaried  little  job — nothing  like  that ! 

But  I  just  couldn't  stand — well,  I  mean — 
it  seems  kinda  like  as  if — Well !  Darn  it ! 
The  Government  is  still  making  and  selling 
postage  stamps,  isn't  it  ? 

I  know  I'm  going  to  get  a  flock  of  in- 
quiries about  pictures  with  titles  that  begin 
with  something  between  SI  and  Te  some  of 
these  days  and  they'll  be  the  very  ones  that 
went  into  the  cuspidor  or  out  the  window ! 

There  had  better  be  none  of  them  signed 
"Lucy." 
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In  the  Editor's  Mail 

Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  and  offer  suggestions 
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Do  You  Think— 

Mary  Pickford  and  Bessie 
Love, 

Mabel  Normand  and  Gertie 
Bambrick 

Edwin  August  and  Tom  Chat- 
terton, 

Francis  Ford  and  Ray  Myers, 

Mignon  Anderson  and  Loraine 
Hiding, 

Mae  Marsh  and  Violet  Wil- 
key, 

Jac  Kerrigan  and  Marshal 
Nielan, 

Anna  Little  and  Clara  Wil- 
liams, 

Mildred  Harris  and  Rhea  Mit- 
chell, 

Charles  Ray  and  Roscoe  Ar- 
buckle, 

Frederick  Church  and  Raoul 
Walsh, 

William  Hinckley  and  W.  E. 
Lawrence, 

Howard  Gaye  and  Courtenay 
Foote 

— look   alike0 


Isn't  it  Funny — 

That  Hank  Mann  should  be 
the  funniest  man  in  Keystone 
Comedies  today,  and  has  only 
been  with  them  a  couple  of 
months — when  he  played  leads 
in  L-KO  Comedies  for  more 
than  a  year  without  ever  win- 
ning a  giggle? 

That  Marc  Edmond  Jones, 
who  writes  the  devilish  dance 
hall  type  of  photoplay  so  well — 
should  be  prominent  in  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  circles  ? 

That  Mabel  Normand  is  not 
married  ? 

How  the  "Thanhouser  Kid" 
disappeared  from  the  screen? 

That  Pearl  White  never  gets 
her  name  in  the  papers  ? 

What  a  lot  of  shots  the  come- 
dians emit  from  their  six- 
shooters  without  reloading? 


St.  Louis,  May  6,  1916. 
The  PHOTopr.AY  Journal. 

Gentlemen :  I  think  you  have  the 
best  "movie"  magazine  published.  I 
enclose  $1.50,  for  which  please  enter 
my    subscription. 

Mrs.  O.  H.  Heatley,  Jr. 


Columbia,  S.  C,  May  5,  1916. 
The  Photoplay  Journal. 

Gentlemen :      I    take    most    all    the 
magazines,  and  yours   appeals  to  me 
so  much  that  1  enclose  a  subscription. 
Ruth  Johnstone. 

Indianapolis,    Ind.,    May   5,    1916. 
The   Photoplay  Journal. 

Dear  Sirs :  Enclosed  is  a  year's 
subscription  to  the  Journal.  It  cer- 
tainly is  great,  and  all  the  girls  are 
sending   you    congratulations. 

Mrs.   Etta   H.   Harvey. 


EASE    YOUR  FEET 
Perfection    Arch    Cushions     for    broken 
arches,    tender    feet.    75c    pair.    Give    size 
shoe. 

CHAS.    E.    BELL.    622    Eighth    St..    N.    E. 
Washington,   D.   C. 


Photo-Play  admirers  everywhere  wish  to 
know  you.  Real  pleasure  in  corresponding 
with  unseen  friends.  Send  12  cents  now  for 
registration,  a  100  name  list,  and  your  name 
printed.  Universal  Correspondence  League, 
Secretary,  1809-A  Rudy,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Boston,   Mass.,   May  10,  1916. 
The   Photoplay  Journal. 

Gentlemen  :  I  think  you  have  a  very 
interesting   magazine,    and    I    enclose 
$1.50   for  one  year's   subscription. 
Albert  Wayne. 


Montgomery,  Ala.,  May  6,  1916. 
The  Photoplay  Journal. 

Gentlemen :  Enclosed  is  a  year's 
subscription  to  your  magazine.  Con- 
gratulations. It's  the  best  we  have 
ever  seen.  Laura  Goldsmith. 


Havana,  Cuba,  May  8,  1916. 
The  Photoplay  Journal. 

Gentlemen:  I  have  just  received 
a  copy  of  your  wonderful  periodical, 
and  after  reading  it  desire  to  sub- 
scribe for  myself  and  two  lady 
friends,    so    enclosed   is   $4.50. 

Please  send  to  the  addresses  en- 
closed. pAUI,  S.  Maniedow. 

P.  S. — You  may  send  samples  to 
the  attached  list.  I  am  sure  all  will 
subscribe. 


il  INCORPORATED     // 

^ndrai/ers 


S&'ne  <otidrm)inds 

44  N.4*  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 

Send  for  Specimens 
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What   He   Thought  of   It. 

The  young  playwright  was  read- 
ing a  new  drama  to  some  critics, 
when  he  noticed  that  one  of  them 
was  asleep.  Stopping,  he  awoke 
the  sleeper  and  reproved  him.  He 
was  reading  his  play,  he  said,  to 
obtain  the  opinion  of  the  critics. 
How,  therefore,  could  a  man  who 
was  asleep  give  an  opinion  ? 

The  offender  pondered  a  mo- 
ment and  then  ended  the  discus- 
sion by  saying : 

"Sleep  is  an  opinion." 

Not  So  Eugenic. 
In  our  last  issue  we  had  an 
article  headed,  "A  Mother  Fac- 
tory." We  beg  pardon;  it  should 
have  read  "Another  Factory." — 
The  Millville  (Ala.)   Times. 

Typical. 

"Is  he  a  typical  American?" 
"Yes ;  he  likes  baseball,  has  a 
motorcar,  owes  a  mortgage,  pays 
alimony,  and  thinks  the  moving 
pictures  have  grand  opera  beaten 
a  mile." — Kansas  City  Journal. 

Proven. 

Milly — "Ninety-nine  women  in 
a  hundred  are  naturally  generous." 

Billy — "Yes,  where  one  woman 
will  keep  a  secret,  ninety-nine  will 
give  it  away." 

The  Doctor's  Error. 

Velpeau,  the  great  French  sur- 
geon, successfully  performed  a 
serious  operation  on  a  little  child. 
The  mother,  overjoyed,  called  at 
the  surgeon's  office  and  said : 

"Monsieur,  my  child's  life  is 
saved  and  I  do  not  know  how  to 
express  my  gratitude  to  you. 
Allow  me,  however,  to  present  you 
this  pocketbook  embroidered  by 
my  own  hands." 

The  great  surgeon  smiled  sarcas- 
tically. "Madame,"  he  said,  "my 
art  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  feel- 
ing. My  life  has  necessities  like 
yours.  Allow  me,  therefore,  to  de- 
cline your  charming  present,  and 
to  request  some  more  substantial 
renumeration." 

"But,  monsieur,"  asked  the  lady, 
"what  renumeration  do  you  de- 
sire?" 

"Five  thousand  francs." 

The  lady  quietly  opened  the 
pocketbook,  which  contained  ten 
notes  of  a  thousand  francs  each, 
counted  out  live  of  them,  and, 
politely  handing  them  to  the 
amazed  physician,  retired. 

Fine   Subject. 

Madge — "When  you  took  the 
long  walk  with  Dolly  how  did  you 
find  so  much  to  talk  about?" 

Marjorie — "We  happened  to  pass 
a  girl  we  both  knew." 

"Yes,  sir;  one  hour's  uninter- 
rupted reading  each  evening  would 
make   you — " 

"Uninterrupted  ?  Where  do  you 
think  my  wife  spends  her  even- 
ings?"— New  York  Times. 

Office  Boy — "The  editor  is  think- 
ing and  cannot  be  disturbed  !" 

Woman — "Ah  !  He  must  be 
thinking  of  me!   I  am  his  fiancee!" 

Boy — "Perhaps  he  is,  ma'am ! 
He's   groaning   something   awful !" 


Confirmation. 

Jiggs — "I  slept  like  a  log  last 
night." 

Mrs.  J. — "Yes,  and  I  heard  you 
sawing  it. — Buffalo  Express. 

Her  Ideal  Shattered. 
"Her  ideal  is  shattered." 
"What  happened  to  it?" 
"She  married  it." — Detroit  Free 
Press. 

Overlooked. 
A  gentleman  walked  into  a  store 
and  said :  "I  wish  to  make  a  pur- 
chase, but  am  one  cent  short  of  the 
right  amount.  Do  you  think  that 
could  be  overlooked  ?" 

"Why,  surely ;   what  was   it  you 
wished  ?" 
"The  5  o'clock  extra." — Record. 

A   Reasonable   Doubt. 

A  new  system  of  memory  train- 
ing was  being  taught  in  a  small 
village  and  the  instructor  was  be- 
coming enthusiastic. 

"Now,  for  example,"  he  said, 
"suppose  you  wish  to  remember 
the  name  of  the  poet  Bobby  Burns. 
Fix  in  your  mind  a  picture  of  an 
English  policeman  in  flames.  You 
know  they  call  their  policemen 
'bobbies,'  and  there  you  have  it. 
See?     Bobby  Burns." 

"Yes,"  said  one  pupil,  "but  I  am 
not  allowed  to  use  slang  or  nick- 
names, so  that,  to  me,  would  mean 
Robert  Browning." — Ladies'  Home 
Journal. 

Benefactor. 

Parke — "Not  a  day  goes  by  but 
we  ought  to  make  somebody 
happy." 

Fane  (satirically) — "Well,  what 
did  you  do  yesterday,  for  exam- 
ple?" 

"I   kissed  my  wife." — Life. 

Her  Rates. 

A  scrubwoman  applied  to  a  lady 
for  a  job.  "What  do  you  charge  a 
day  ?"  asked  the  mistress. 

"Well,  mum,"  was  the  reply,  "a 
dollar  and  a  quarter  if  I  eats  my- 
self, and  a  dollar  if  you  eats  me." 

One  Advantage. 

"So  you  bought  one  of  those  au- 
tomobiles they  tell  so  many  funny 
stories  about?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Chuggins. 

"And  it  is  saving  me  a  lot  of 
trouble  and  wear  and  tear.  When 
your  friends  tell  you  jokes  about 
your  car  they  don't  expect  you  to 
ask  therti  to  ride  around  in  it." — 
Buffalo  Courier. 

"This  is  awful,  all  my  letters 
come  back  marked  'can't  locate.'  " 

"Well,  it's  your  own  fault.  Why 
do  you  put  your  address  on  them  ?" 
— 1'lie gender  Blaetter  (Munich). 

Mrs.  Jesso — "Half  the  world 
don't  know  how  the  other  half 
lives." 

Jesso — "Oh,  I  dunno  !  There's  a 
gossip  in  most  every  neighbor- 
hood !" 

Jinks — "I  neither  borrow  nor 
lend,  old  chap." 

Binks — "But  just  because  your 
credit's  no  good  is  no  reason  for 
you  not  having  confidence  in 
mine." 


Lots  of  It. 

"Charlotte." 

"Yes,  Bert." 

"I  was  just  thinking  ihat  wiien 
you  girls  trim  off  the  ends  of  all 
these  sandwiches  you  must  have 
lot  of  crust." — Minnehaha. 

An  Exception. 

"Remember,  my  son, '  said  the 
father,  "that  politeness  costs  noth- 
ing." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  returned  the 
hopeful.  "Did  you  ever  try  put- 
ting 'Very  respectfully  yours'  at 
the  end  of  a  telegram?" 

By   Degrees. 

"My  dear,  isn't  that  dress  a  trifle 
extreme?" 

She — "Extreme  !  Why,  I  put  this 
on  in  order  that  you  may  become 
accustomed  to  the  one  I  am  having 
made." 

How? 

George  Savage,  colored,  is  al- 
leged to  have  broken  into  the  home 
of  George  Bowen,  an  88-year-old 
farmer  of  Washington  county,  and 
assaulted  him  with  a  poker  by 
beating  him  over  the  head  until  Mr. 
Bowen's  right  arm  was  broken  in 
two  places. — The  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Virginian  Pilot  and  Landmark. 

Tut-Tut. 

"The  word  'reviver'  spells  the 
same  backward  or  forward."  It 
was  the  frivolous  man  who  spoke. 
"Can  you  think  of  another?" 

The  serious  man  scowled  up 
from  his  newspaper.  "Tut-tut !"  he 
cried  contemptuously.  — T  o  I  e  d  o 
Blade. 

Proof. 

First  spirit — "How  do  you  know 
this  is  heaven?" 

Second  spirit — "My  robe  isn't 
covered  with  laundry  marks." 

Simple  Folks. 

Sedgwick  is  the  kind  of  a  town 
where  a  young  fellow  brags  about 
kissing  his  girl. — The  Peabody 
(/Caw.)  Gazette. 

Cutting  and  Fitting. 

"Cutting  and  fitting  go  together 
in  dressmaking,  but  not  necessarily 
in  speechmaking." 

"What's  wrong  at  your  club,  my 
dear?" 

"We  asked  Mrs.  Flubdub  to 
make  some  fitting  remarks  and  she 
made  some  cutting  remarks." — 
Kansas   City  Journal. 

A   Post-Graduate. 

Rose — "May  is  taking  painting 
lessons." 

Marie — "At  a  studio?" 

Rose — "No ;  in  a  beauty  shop." 

"So  you  are  building  a  new 
house,  eh  ?  How  are  yoa  getting 
along  with   it?" 

"Fine.  I've  got  the  roof  and 
the  mortgage  on  and  I  expect  to 
have  the  furnace  and  the  Sheriff 
in  before  summer." 

Belle — "What  would  you  do  if 
you  were  a  millionaire,  Percy?" 

Percy  (a  poet) — "I'd  hire  a 
body-guard  and  present  my  poems 
personally  !" 


His  Mistake. 

"How  did  you  lose  your  last 
job?" 

"I  was  fired  for  making  a  mis- 
take." 

"That  seems  unfair.  We  are  ali 
liable  to  make  mistakes." 

"Yes,  but  I  told  the  boss  that  he 
couldn't  get  along  without  me." 

Millions  of  What? 

"My  boy,"  said  the  minister,  "do 
you  know  the  meaning  of  energy 
and  enterprise?" 

"No,  sir,"  answered  Freddv,  "I 
don't  believe  I  do." 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you.  One  of  the 
richest  men  in  the  world  came  to 
this  city  without  a  shirt  to  his  back 
and  now  he  has  millions.' 

Freddy  gazed  at  the  clergyman 
in  open-eyed  amazement.  "Mil- 
lions ?"  he  asked.  "Why,  how 
many  of  them  can  he  wear  at  one 
time  ?" 

He  Wasn't  First. 

She  (just  kissed  by  him) — "How 
dare  you?  Papa  said  he  would  kill 
the  first  man  who  kissed  me." 

He — "How  interesting.  And  did 
he  do  it?" 

Lack  of  Preparedness. 

"Pop,  what  is  free  speech?" 
"Free  speech,  my  son,  is  merely 

saying  what  we  please  to   fellows 

we  know  we  can  lick." 

Not   Overconfident. 

James  Hamet,  better  known  as 
"Bill"  Hamet,  who  has  resided  here 
for  several  years,  has  gone  to  Los 
Angeles,  where  he  expects  to  live." 
— Portcrvillc  (Cal.)  Recorder. 

He  Didn't  Know. 

"Is  that  young  lady  I  saw  you 
with  the  other  day  your  wife  or 
sister?" 

"Er — I  haven't  asked  her  yet." 

Not  Satisfied. 

Agnes — "I'm  so  sorry  I  missed 
your  wedding." 

Gladys — "Never  mind.  I'll  have 
others. 

Committed. 

Wife — "You  believe  in  being  pre- 
pared, don't  you?" 

Husband — "I  certainly  do." 
Wife — "Then   I   know  you'll  ap- 
prove of  my  getting  my  complete 
outfit   for   summer  before  the  hot 
weather  sets  in." 

His   Viewpoint. 

"They  have  four  bathrooms  in 
their  new  house,  and " 

"Why — gol-ram  it ! — there  ain't 
no  four  Saturday  nights  in  one 
week!"  astoundedly  exclaimed 
Jason  Greenhaw. 

Employer — "Huh!  Got  off  yes- 
terday to  go  to  your  grandmoth- 
er's funeral !  Show  up  this  morn- 
ing with  a  black  eye  ?" 

Office  Boy — "Yes,  sir ;  we  got 
fighting  over  th'  property  !" 

Wifey — "Before  we  were  mar- 
ried you  said  you  would  gladly  die 
for  me." 

Hubby — "Great  Scott,  dear,  you 
aren't  going  to  ask  me  to  make 
good   on  that  promise,   surely." 
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UALITY  in  face  powder  is  taken  for  granted 
in  a  Henry  Tetlow  product. 

For  sixty-seven  years  this  has  been  so. 

Such  confidence   is   natural   because  Henry 
Tetlow  produced  the  first  safe  face  powder. 

When  we  announce  a  new  product  it  is  not  an  experi- 
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ALTHOUGH  Mary  Anderson,  of 
the  Western  Division  of  the  Vita- 
.  graph  Company  of  America,  was 
unable  to  leave  her  work  long 
enough  to  make  the  trip  to  New  York 
and  appear  at  the  Exposition,  she  was 
wise  enough  to  supply  a  great  number  of 
souvenirs.  It  is  well  she  did,  too,  for 
reports  say  they  went  like  hot  cakes. 


Kathlyn  Williams  is  winning  univer- 
sal enconiums  for  her  versatile  work  in 
the  Selig  Red  Seal  Play,  "Into  the  Primi- 
tive." 


G.  A.  Williams,  who  is  sometimes  the 
superintendent  and  sometimes  the  engi- 
neer in  Kalem's  "Hazards  of  Helen,"  is 
no  stranger  at  the  throttle.  Williams  was 
for  years  an  active  railroad  man  before 
turning  Thespian. 


Roses  can  be  found  on  nearly  every 
gown  worn  by  Miss  Billie  Burke  in 
"Gloria's  Romance,"  the  motion  picture 
novel  in  which  she  is  now  appearing. 


Perhaps  no  other  player  who  was  in- 
troduced at  the  Expositions  in  New  York 
City  received  more  applause  than  did 
"Mother  Maurice,"  of  the  Vitagraph 
Players.  She  made  her  entrance  upon 
the  stage  carrying  a  large  bouquet  of  red 
roses,  symbolic  of  her  picture,  "Mother's 
Roses,"  and  the  crowd  clamored  loud  and 
long. 

* 

Myrtle  Stedman,  the  popular  Pallas 
Pictures  star,  was  one  of  the  feature  at- 
tractions at  the  Panama  California  Inter- 
national Exposition  at  San  Diego  recent- 
ly. Miss  Stedman  sang  from  the  rotunda 
of  the  world's  greatest  organ,  and  her 
beautiful  voice  won  her  a  big  ovation. 


"Ham,"  the  Kalem  comedian,  once 
played  blood  and  thunder  melodramatic 
roles  in  San  Francisco,  and  was  quite  a 
favorite  with  the  gallery. 


Viola  Dana,  the  newest  of  Metro 
stars,  who  will  shortly  begin  work  on  her 
first  production  for  that  program,  will 
entertain  a  number  of  friends  at  the  Nar- 
ragansett  Hotel,  at  Broadway  and 
Ninety-third  street,  with  a  series  of  artis- 
tic dances.  She  began  her  career  as  a 
professional   dancer   when   she   was   five 


years  old,  and  she  still  keeps  up  her  work 
in  that  art  at  private  performances. 


Marian  Swayne,  who  recently  joined 
the  Fox  photoplayers,  comes  of  a  dis- 
tinguished Quaker  family  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. Her  ancestors  came  over  in  the 
Mayflower,  and  her  maternal  grand- 
mother was  a  first  cousin  of  Krupp,  the 
Essen  gunmaker. 

us? 

The  secret  is  out.  The  reason  why 
Harry  Myers,  director  and  co-star  with 
Rosemary  Theby  in  Vim  comedies, 
always  has  such  beautiful  sets,  is  that  he 
designs  them  himself.  Before  coming  to 
pictures  Mr.  Myers  was  a  pupil  of  Josef 
Urban,  the  famous  scenic  artist.  Nobody 
knew  until  last  week,  when  he  was  cor- 
nered in  the  Jacksonville  studios  and 
forced  to  confess  his  guilt.  The  cause 
of  the  pitiless  questioning  he  underwent 
was  an  exceptionally  elaborate  row  of 
sets  for  his  new  picture,  not  yet  named. 
It's  all  about  the  bride's  new  home,  and 
seven  rooms  are  shown — all  designed  by 
Mr.  Myers  to  harmonize  with  each  other. 


The  remarkable  agility  of  Pauline 
Frederick,  displayed  as  the  dancer  in  sev- 
eral scenes  in  "The  World's  Great 
Snare,"  need  not  surprise  any  one.  For 
the  Famous  Players  star  first  began  her 
triumphant  stage  career  in  musical  com- 
edy and  has  never  lost  her  clever  pedal 
control. 


Rose  Melville,  creator  of  Sis  Hopkins, 
is  an  Indiana  girl. 


Virginia  Norden,  Balboa's  new  emo- 
tional star,  enthuses  whenever  water 
sports  are  mentioned.  Sailing  is  her 
favorite  recreation.  The  proud  owner 
of  a  fifty-foot  yacht,  Miss  Norden  sails  it 
like  a  professional  skipper.  She  swims 
and  dives  like  a  West  Indian,  and  when 
it  comes  to  fishing,  she  can  land  the  best 
of  'em.  The  joy  of  living  outdoors  ap- 
peals to  Miss  Norden,  and  it  is  reflected 
in  her  work  before  the  camera. 


Juan  de  la  Cruz,  who  plays  the  im- 
portant part  of  "Signor  Pastorelli"  in  the 
Morosco- Paramount  photoplay,  "The 
Making  of  Maddalcna,"  is  a  real  Count 
and  of  a  noble  Danish  family  of  ancient 
lineage.  He  was  trained  in  dramatic  and 
operatic  work  at  the  Royal  Theatre  at 
Copenhagen.  Starling  at  eighteen,  he 
played   in  all   the  big  musical   centres  of 


Europe  for  six  years,  afterwards  coming 
to  America.  He  appeared  in  Morosco's 
photoplay,  "Peer  Gynt,"  and  in  the  Pal- 
las production,  "The  Gentleman  from 
Indiana." 


Long  walks  are  the  best  aids  to  beauty, 
thinks  charming  Billie  Burke,  the  film 
star  who  is  receiving  $4000  per  week  for 
her  appearance  in  "Gloria's  Romance," 
the  latest  motion  picture  novel.  Every 
day,  wet  or  fine,  finds  her  clad  in  sensible 
walking  clothes,  low-heeled  shoes,  and  ac- 
companied by  one  or  more — generally 
more — of  her  dogs,  starting  for  a  long 
tramp  through  the  country  round  about 
her  summer  home  at  Hastings-on- 
Hudson. 


James  W.  Home,  director  of  Kalem 
current  series,  "The  Social  Pirates"  and 
the  popular  "Stingaree,"  was  once  assist- 
ant treasurer  at  the  Grand  Opera  House, 
New  York  City,  with  no  thought  of  the 
honors  to  come. 


Mary  Charleson  tells  one  that  is  not 
bad,  which  she  says  illustrates  the 
speed  at  which  the  present-day  dramas 
proceed.  She  was  seated  in  the  wait- 
ing room  of  one  of  the  popular  hotels 
when  an  agitated  man  dashed  in  and 
feverishly  threw  himself  into  a  seat  at 
a  writing-desk.  His  pen  flew  nervous- 
ly over  sheet  after  sheet,  and  he  laid 
each  aside  with  growing  impatience, 
knawing  more  desperately  on  his  foun- 
tain pen  every  minute.  Finally,  he 
finished  writing  and  with  a  sigh  of  re- 
lief, viewed  the  mass  of  stationery  be- 
fore him. 

"Well,  I'm  glad  he  finally  arranged 
that  telegram  into  ten  words,"  remark- 
ed a  man  near  Miss  Charleson. 

"Telegram,     nothing,"     replied     the 

man's  companion     ."That's , 

the  popular  playwright.  What  you  just 
saw  him  do  was  write  a  new  drama." 


There  is  a  250-pound  black  mam- 
my in  one  of  William  Fox's  forthcom- 
ing photoplays.  She  is  willing  to  go 
on  the  scales  to  demonstrate  that  this  is 
her  actual  weight.  At  one  time  she 
played  comedy  parts  with  Williams 
and  Walker. 

Grace  Valentine,  who  was  recently 
promoted  to  stardom  on  the  Metro  pro- 
gram, is  the  daughter  of  Snow,  the 
famous  Indianapolis  patent  attorney 
and  agent,  who  is  known  everywhere 
a  country  newspaper  is  published. 
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MISS  ANNETTE  KELLERMAN 

(ON  THE  COVER) 

THE  career  or  Annette  Kellerman  is  most  fascinating,  if  almost  incredible,  and  is  a  chronicle  in  which  ability,  patience 
and  pluck  are  delicately  blended  by  one  who  is  gifted  witb  a  bappy  faculty  of  weaving  tbe  tbree  talents  into  some- 

tbing  practical.  Wben  Miss  Kellerman  -was  twelve  years  old  sbe  was  a  wan,  delicate  cbild  witb  -weak,  tbin  legs 
and  a  bony  frame.  She  resolved  to  overcome  ber  affliction  and  accordingly  became  a  strenuous  disciple  of  physical  culture, 
and  indulged  in  athletics,  principally  swimming  and  dancing.  After  years  of  the  hardest  kind  of  work  she  achieved  the 
goal  of  ber  ambition,  and  became  the  world  s  ideal  woman.  Only  one  blest  with  an  indomitable  will  could  have  affected 
a  physical  metamorphosis  of  such  proportions.  The  forlorn,  -weak  little  creature  had  transformed  herself  into  one  of  the 
healthiest  and  most  beautiful  women  of  the  universe,  with  a  figure  absolutely  perfect  in  measurement. 

Miss  Kellerman  was  born  in  far  away  Australia  and  spent  her  early  childhood  in  Kangaroo  Land.  The  -water 
nymph  -was  not  ushered  into  tbe  world  with  a  silver  spoon  in  her  mouth,  and  it  is  not  by  chance  or  influence  that  sbe 
stands  pre-eminently  famous  throughout  the  civilized  world. 

Miss  Annette  will  tell  any  one  that  she  is  under  obligations  to  Annette  Kellerman  and  nobody  else.  And  tbose 
acquainted  -with  her  life's  story  say  that  this  may  be  accepted  as  the  unequivocal  truth.  Solely  by  her  own  efforts  sbe 
has  attained  every  bit  of  her  success.  By  sheer  pluck  and  consistent  hard  -work  she  vanquished  all  impediments  -which 
are  ever  ready  to  block  a  career,  and  steadily  climbed  onward. 

Last  fall  her  intrepidity  was  proven  beyond  a  doubt  -when  she  leaped  from  the  top  of  a  ligbtbouse,  one  bundred 
and  fifty  feet  high,  into  a  raging  sea.  Other  stunts  requiring  real  courage  were  performed  by  Miss  Kellerman  while  at 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  last  year,  -where  she  assumed  the  stellar  role  in  the  new  Fox  million  dollar  production. 

Miss  Kellerman  possesses  a  pronounced  sense  of  humor  and  thoroughly  enjoys  anything  ridiculous,  and  what  is 
more,  she  can  appreciate  a  joke  even  -when  the  laugh  is  on  herself.  Perhaps  the  biggest  reason  why  Miss  Kellerman 
is  loved  internationally  is  her  modesty  and  unassuming  way  of  assimilating  well  deserved  commendation  without  ostenta- 
tion or  trying  to  belittle  other  celebrities.     And  ngbt  here,  let  us  note  that  sbe  is  a  rare  exception  of  tbe  pbotoplay  world. 
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DAWN  was  shaking  the  skies  with 
tremors  of  lavender  and  rose  when 
Vladimir  Krestovsky  awoke  in  the 
village  of  Nazareth,  some  three  hun- 
dred miles  from  Petrograd.  For  some 
twenty  years  he  had  awakened  thus,  to  a 
world  of  shifting  color  and  silent  splendor, 
and  never  before  had  he,  so  avid  of  all 
that  the  earth  and  the  heavens  gave  him, 
been  insensible  to  that  many-tinted  wonder 
above  his  head.  But  today  his  senses  re- 
coiled into  the  centralized  consciousness  of 
one  fact :  "I  am  going  away." 

It  was  the  day  of  his  deliverance,  deliv- 
erance from  all  that  oppressed  and  ham- 
pered, deliverance  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
soul,  no  less  than  the  flesh.  For  in  his  flesh 
and  soul,  this  peasant  youth  had  felt  for 
years  the  strivings  of  a  great,  a  not-to-be 
resisted  ambition.  And  all  in  him  that 
yearned  for  the  glory  of  power  was  focused 
in  the  word,  America. 

With  a  detachment  too  absolute  to  be 
called  callous,  he  passed  from  the  little 
house  with  scarcely  a  glance  at  the  things 
it  contained — things  once  dear  to  him,  but 
now  almost  hateful  through  their  symboli- 
zation  of  the  clutch  of  necessity.  Two 
things,  however,  he  took  farewell  of — his 
baby,  the  little  Olga,  and  her  mother,  Na- 
taska.  They  slept  unsmiling  as  he  kissed 
them,  the  child  with  passionate  tensity,  the 
mother  with  a  gesture  of  relief  and  some 
slight  woe. 

Woe  however  he  left  behind  for  he  was 
not  a  man  to  load  his  prospects  with  the 
grief  of  past  deeds.  And  as  the  morning 
broke  in  white  and  bitter  beauty  around 
him,  he  turned  to  Petrograd.     For  beyond 


Petrograd  lay  the  seaport,  and  beyond  that 
America. 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  man  that, 
once  impelled  on  his  long  journey,  all  hin- 
drance fell  away  from  his  path.  It  seemed 
hardly  a  day  between  his  departure  from 
Nazareth — a  name  hateful  to  him,  for  to 
him  all  the  pressure  of  Christianity  was 
summed  up  in  it — and  the  time  when  the 
ocean  lashed  the  ship  into  what  seemed  a 
personal  desire  for  haste.  Girdles  of  cool 
and  evanescent  foam  touched  the  bow  of 
the  vessel;  the  tossing  floor  of  the  sea 
was  like  green  marble  veiled  in  thinnest 
yellow,  crisping  into  purple  and  sable  here 
and  there.  But  in  the  steerage  Vladimir 
saw,  through  the  hyaline  haze  of  the  water 
a  mass  of  leaping  flame,  of  twisted  bars 
of  metal,  of  burning  activity.  For  he  was 
by  trade  a  steel  worker,  and  by  that  trade 
it  was  his  dream  to  make  himself  of  the 
great — in  America.  He  despised  quietly 
the  lights  of  the  sea,  with  their  half-heav- 
enly gleam  of  things  unrealized.  For  him 
the  blazing  splendor  of  fire,  in  which 
dreams  was  transmuted  into  reality 

Meanwhile  life  in  Nazareth  was  seem- 
ingly untouched  by  the  absence  of  one  soul. 
His  wife,  with  a  stoicism  resembling  stol- 
idity, as  endurance  resembles  stupidity,  re- 
moulded her  life,  or  tried  to,  so  that  her — 
their — baby  should  not  suffer.  The  little 
Olga,  in  truth,  was  the  one  vital  connec- 
tion that  the  silent  Nataska  maintained 
with  life.  As  the  child  flowered  into  a 
blossom  of  quite  exquisite  form  and  feel- 
ing, the  trodden  woman  fell  more  and 
more  that  her  far-away  husband  had  not 
been  unkind  to  her.     Had  he  not  left  her 


Olga  ?  He  might  easily  have  taken  Olga 
with  him.  Nor  did  she  blame,  directly  or 
by  implication,  the  man  who  had  left  her 
to  the  unequal  battle  of  providing  food 
for  two  mouths.  She  had  always  known 
him  to  be  marked  for  a  destiny  of  great- 
ness. She  knew  she  was  far  below  that 
destiny. 

When  Olga's  adolescence  had  faded  into 
the  rounded  symmetry  of  womanhood,  the 
mother's  terrors  increased.  She  saw,  with 
dim  eyes,  the  never  uncertain  chance  of 
an  unhappy  marriage.  But  a  providence  of 
unusual  gentleness  sent  to  her  no  reminder 
of  her  own  desertion.  Nicholas  Tschai- 
kowsky,  the  kindest,  the  tenderest-souled 
peasant  in  Nazareth,  asked  and  received  the 
"Yes"  of  the  "little"  Olga.  He  was  not 
wealthy  (what  laborer  was?),  but  he  was 
sweet-voiced,  immaculate  of  honor,  alive  in 
every  nerve  to  the  tragedy  of  the  elder 
woman  and  the  fine  ardors  of  the  younger. 

( )n  the  eve  of  the  wedding,  as  he  sat 
with  his  beloved  in  the  cottage  doorway, 
their  murmurous  affection  dropped  away 
in  contemplation  of  the  falling  sun,  which 
reddened  the  lintel,  gave  the  flowers  a  post- 
humous glory,  and  lit  a  wreath  of  un- 
earthly light  around  the  head  of  the  man. 

"Mow  white  you  are,"  she  said,  half- 
articulate  with  the  marvel  of  the  sunset 
and   liis   beauty. 

"i  am  looking  at  you,  my  beloved." 

"The  sunset  gives  you  the  face  of  a  holy 
man." 

"It   is  you   who  have  done   SO." 

"You   are  so  pale." 

"Because  I  love." 

She  studied  him  intently. 
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The   Vesper   Bell 


"You  are  not  you,  now,  my  dear  one. 
You  seem  like  someone  whom  I  have  never 
seen,  yet  whom  I  have  known.  The  sun- 
set is  like  a  silver  circle  on  your  hair.  And 
what  is  that  on  your  forehead?  It  looks 
like  a  crown  of  thorns."  He  laughed 
softly,  as  he  brushed  away  a  strayed  leaf 
or  two,  and  with  that  the  spell  of  mystery 
left  them  both  human  lovers  again. 

The  moon  rose  and  the  whole  world 
seemed  to  shudder  into  silver  over  those 
two  young,  lovely  creatures.  And  on  an- 
other continent  the  same  moon  had  shone, 
and  would  shine,  on  someone  whose  life 
was  intertwisted  with  theirs.  It  was  cer- 
tain that  Olga  would  not  have  recognized 
him,  as  he  fulfilled  his  life — his  destiny, 
he  would  have  said.  In  physical  aspect, 
her  father  was  in  no  way  the  same,  barring 
his  muscular  strength,  which  so  aptly 
typified  his  innate  ambition.  That  ambition 
he  now  looked  back  on  with  something  like 
a  laugh.  He  had  been  such  an  impetuous 
idiot,  lusting  for  power.  But  his  thin  lips 
smoothed  out  into  seriousness,  as  he  sat 
at  his  richly-naperied  dining  table  in  the 
opulent  Pittsburgh  home,  and  considered 
how  that  power  had  been  realized — real- 
ized in  the  vast  and  labyrinthine  steel  mills, 
his  own ;  realized  in  the  handsome  rather 
too  well-bedecked  wife  that  sat  opposite 
him ;  realized  in  the  every  luxury  that  they 
felt  beneath  their  feet  and  that  their  eyes 
sought,  now  and  again,  on  the  walls. 

For  Vladimir  Krest  (no  longer  Krestov- 
sky)  had  not  been  slow  in  that  flaming 
march  of  progress  to  which  he  had  dedi- 
cated himself  on  that  morning  of  lavender 
and  rose-lighted  skies,  which  had  broken 
in  white  and  bitter  silver  around  him  as 
he  left  the  little  Russian  village  with  the 
hateful  Christian  name.  How  far  behind 
he  had  left  that  stupid,  moiling  existence ! 
And  how  far  behind  had  he  left  all  Chris- 
tian thought — he,  the  bigamist,  though  that 
was  not  what  he  called  himself.  He  had 
simply  molded  his  power  in  a  burning  fur- 
nace of  ambition,  not  unlike  the  molded 
steel  that  had  given  him  this  palace  of  a 
home,  this  regal  (though  rather  too  well 
bedecked)  second  wife.  He  smiled,  and 
drank  another  liqueur.  .... 

But  life  could  not  be  too  good  to<  Vladi- 
mir, the  tempered  steel  man.     The  hand- 


some second  wife,  apparently  through  sheer 
tedium  at  the  benefices  that  same  life  had 
given  her,  refused  to  find  any  longer  stimu- 
lus or  even  interest  in  them.  She  drooped, 
she  took  to  her  richly-adorned  bed.  In  a 
word,  she  died.  Her  husband  was  not 
glad ;  she  had  been  too  ornamental  to  be 
a  nuisance  ever,  but  she  had  contrasted 
oddly  with  that  first,  too-little-loved  wife. 
He  had  curious  agitations,  strange  recollec- 
tions, as  he  heard  that  she  was  dead 

Plumed  horses  bore  her  well-nourished 
form  to  a  cemetery  reeking  with  the  osten- 
tation of  those  who  die  in  silken  sheets. 

In  another  quarter  of  the  city  there  was 
another  burial  that  day.  One  of  the  work- 
ers in  the  Krest  steel  mills,  burned  beyond 
hope,  had  been  carried  there  by  a  horse, 
with  no  plumes.  And  at  that  funeral  the 
mutter  of  those  who  slave  for  inadequate 
wages  that  the  wealthy  may  grow  wealthier 
was  heard.  But  not  by  Krest.  His  thoughts 
would  turn  to  home,  to  Nazareth,  for,  after 
all,  it  had  been  his  home.  He  wondered, 
with    unconsciouslv    comic    concern,    what 


had  become  of  Nataska,  of  Olga.  And 
suddenly  the  grip  of  a  stifled  love  welled  in 
his  throat.  He  had  loved  that  baby.  Sit- 
ting by  his  fireside  that  night,  his  writhing 
mind  summoned  before  his  vision  the  Rus- 
sian cottage,  the  parting  from  Nataska, 
the  day  before  he  silently  kissed  her  as 
she  lay  in  slumber,  and  all  the  days  before : 
the  toil  in  the  fields,  the  vesper  bell,  the 
return  home,  then  a  blank.  Then  his 
American  life,  the  examination  at  the  quar- 
antine station,  the  steel  mills,  his  quick 
expertness  that  won  him  as  quick  advance- 
ment, it  all  unrolled  like  a  multi-colored 
curtain  in  that  stage  of  fiery  action  in  the 
grate.  The  brands  on  the  hearth  flared  and 
leaped,  illuminating  with  a  transient  bril- 
liance the  picture  above  the  escretoire,  the 
famous  Hoffman  "Christ  and  the  Rich 
Young  Man." 

It  was  but  one,  the  crowning  one,  how- 
ever, of  Krest's  treasures  of  art.  He  had 
always  had  a  fondness  for  fine  pictures. 
In  that  period  of  unrest,  as  he  sat  before 
the  fireside,  he  determined  that  he  would 
think  of  nothing  but  his  painted  treasures ; 
never  again  of  money,  for  he  no  longer  had 
to.  The  perfect  organization  of  his  mills 
caused  them  to  pour  forth  more  gold  than 
even  he  could  spend.     Prices  were  high. 

But  wages  were  still  low.  In  a  tene- 
ment in  Pittsburgh  the  family  of  the  dead 
workman,  buried  that  day,  knew  that.  They 
sat  in  huddled  misery  that  night,  and  would 
have  been  even  more  miserable  had  it  not 
been  for  the  quick  sympathy  of  the  couple 
next  door,  who  had  come  in  "to  do  what 
they  could"  for  afflicted  comrades.  They 
were  a  kindly  couple — young,  but  recently 
arrived  from  Russia ;  the  girl-wife  named 
Olga ;  the  husband,  Nicholas.  Soothingly 
they  told  the  stricken  family  of  the  trou- 
bles they  themselves  had  passed  through — 
how  Olga's  father  had  left  her  when  she 
was  a  baby,  how  her  mother  had  come  with 
them  to  the  United  States,  how  they  had 
all  found  employment  in  the  Krest  mills. 

It  was  grinding,  they  admitted ;  their 
boss  harsh,  their  work  soul-racking.  But, 
good  cheer;  They  would  help  one  another. 
The  young  man,  with  his  strange  earnest- 
ness, laid  a  quieting  finger  on  the  sobbing 
widow.  She  saw  him  through  tearful  lashes. 


The  Parting  from  Nataska 
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The   Examination   at   the   Quarantine   Station 


and  there  seemed  to  hover  a  pale  light 
around  his  brow 

Then  the  baby  came !  It  had  been  long 
awaited,  but  their  hope  had  been  that  the 
tiny  voyager  would  not  arrive  till  Olga 
had  been  able  to  get  some  other  work  than 
that  in  the  Krest  mills.  Soon  after  the 
accouchement,  the  wife  realized  that  her 
enforced  absence  from  labor  was  depleting 
the  family  purse.  She  came  to  a  decision 
with  promptness  and  assurance  that  were 
not  unlike  her  father.  "I  must  go  back  to 
the  mill,"  she  told  the  astonished  Nataska, 
and  the  apprehensive  Nicholas,  two  weeks 
after  the  baby  was  born.  She  did,  But 
it  was  cruelly  hard  on  the  little  woman.  Her 
eyes  failed  her  at  sudden  crises ;  the  gush- 
ing metal  seemed  terrifying;  the  whole  en- 
vironment   not    to    be    borne. 

The  next  day  it  happened.  A  spirit  of 
flame,  the  sizzling  of  singed  skin,  one 
dreadful  cry,  and  Mrs.  Tschaikowsky  crum- 
pled and  fell  to  the  floor  of  the  mill.  Her 
generosity  had  done  for  her.  At  least,  that 
was  what  her  friends  said,  as  they  applied 
the  cooling  bandages,  and  tried  to  stem 
the  agony  of  the  girl-wife  that  night.  In 
the  dusk  Nicholas  sat  beside  her,  while, 
outside,  the  fury  of  the  day  died  down  into 
the  false. peace  of  evening.  In  the  West 
round  clouds  rolled  slowly  cityward ;  there 
was  a  hint  of  physical  tragedy  in  the  air ; 
leaves  sprang  up  from  gutters  with  ghastlv 
motion,  impelled  by  no  perceptible  wind. 
Dust,  spiral  on  spiral,  beat  at  the  doors  of 
the  tenements,  and  the  cold  odor  of  a  com- 
ing storm  assailed  the  nostrils.  It  was  the 
same  in  the  better  part  of  town.  Windows 
slammed  in  the  Krest  mansion  on  the  hill, 
valets  and  lesser  servants  hurrying  to  and 
fro  to  shut  out  the  certain  vigor  of  rain 
and  hail.  Krest,  in  padded  gown  and  vel- 
vet slippers,  paced  restlessly  up  and  down 
the  length  of  his  drawing  room.  He  was 
unstrung  by  the  weather.  No  lamps  had 
been  lighted.  Only  an  occasional  flash  of 
phosphorescence  threw  into  visibility  the 
beautiful  pictures  on  the  walls.  The  one 
that  drew  this  illumination  most  frequently 
was  "Christ  and  the  Rich  Young  Man." 

Down  in  the  tenement  quarter,  Nicholas 
brooded,  uncertain,  fearful  of  the  future, 
but  not  desperate.     He  felt  a  swift  impulse 


to  get  at  the  heart  of  the  matter,  to  reach 
heaven-high,  if  need  be,  to  save  his  wife. 
He  knew  that  they  could  not  prevent  her 
death  with  the  slender  store  of  coins  on 
hand ;  he  knew  that  only  through  money 
could  she  be  snatched  from  the  grave ;  he 
knew  that  Nataska  would  follow  her  in 
death,  if  death  should  be  her  portion.  Of 
himself  he  thought  little.  But  of  the  other 
workers,  what  of  them?  The  philosophical 
element  in  his  nature  told  him  that  acci- 
dents such  as  had  made  Olga  their  prey 
were  not  infrequent.  Too  often  women, 
yes,  girl  and  boys,  too,  died  through  lack 
of  informed  attention  to  their  condition. 
Yellow  and  scarlet,  the  fires  of  the  steel 
mills,  the  Krest  mills,  lit  up  his  wall  as 
he  pondered.  He  must  get  at  the  heart  of 
the  matter.  He  must  see  "the  big  boss," 
Krest  himself. 

As  if  his  thoughts  were  legible  to  others, 
the  mind  of  Nicholas  was  unfolded  to  him 
through  one  of  the  neighbors  who  sat  be- 
side the  bed.  "You  must  go  and  see  'the 
big  boss,' "  the  man  told  him  with  em- 
phasis.     The   husband    caught    up    his    hat 


and  coat  before  the  sentence  was  ended. 
He  ran  out  into  the  night,  single  of  inten- 
tion, unmindful  of  the  darting  whiteness  in 
the  black  tent  of  the  heavens. 

In  the  great  house  on  the  hill  silence 
brooded.  Krest  was  there  still.  He  could 
not  go  to  bed;  sleep  ,/as  an  impossibility. 
So  he  thought.  His  mind  turned  to  his 
pictures,  that  always  faithful  refuge.  As 
he  faced  the  majetsic  canvas — his  favorite, 
in  spite  of  "the  maudlin  sentimentality"  of 
the  subject — a  dagger  of  lightning  tore  the 
skies  apart,  and  sent  Vladimir  reeling  back 
into  an  embrasured  window.  The  still- 
ness of  the  room  was  shattered  at  that  mo- 
ment by  a  titanic  roll  of  thunder,  succeeded 
by  another  knife  of  light,  which  laid  the 
heavens  open  with  the  cleanness  of  a  physi- 
cian's scalpel.  The  man  in  the  chair,  where 
he  had  fallen,  felt  his  gaze  drawn  to  the 
window,  limned  in  white  by  the  storm 
flashes. 

What  was  that  on  the  next  hill?  Not  a 
man,  for  men  are  never  so  great  in  stature. 
Or  was  it  his  imagination  that  endowed 
that  distant  figure  with  a  superhuman 
height?  He  waited,  fear  touching  him  at 
every  finger-tip.  Another  flash.  The  figure 
had  descended  the  nearby  hill,  and  was 
slowly  mounting  that  on  which  stood 
Krest's  house.  The  steel  magnate  again 
waited ;  and  in  what  seemed  but  a  few 
moments  the  great  oaken  doors  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room  swung  in,  and  the  cham- 
ber, dull  and  dim  in  the  hush  of  the  tem- 
pest's abatement,  filled  with  an  eerie  light. 
The  figure  advanced  noiselessly  into  the 
apartment,  and  said  in  tones  of  majestic 
kindness  to  the  cowering  man  in  the  win- 
dow chair : 

"I  have  come." 

"What  do  you  want?"  came  the  gasped 
response. 

"The  want  is  yours." 

"I  want  nothing." 

"Do  not  think  so,  because  you  have  every- 
thing." The  accent  had  no  tinge  of  reproof ; 
only  infinite  longing  and  yet  infinite  peace. 

"At  any  rate,"  snarled  the  millionaire, 
"there  is  nothing  that  you  can  give  me." 
He  looked  intently  at  the  celestially  gentle 
intruder.  That  face,  that  strange,  obsolete 
garment  of  white  cloth. 

The  figure   moved   close  to  him.    Then, 


1  Hia    quick   expertness   won    him   advancement. 
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in  a  voice  like  the  echo  of  a  golden  horn, 
he  cried  softly : 

"Come  with  me,  and  I  will  give  you  that 
which  your  heart  covets !" 

And  in  that  moment  Krest  felt  his  limbs 
melt  under  him.  The  sense  of  touch  fled 
from  him ;  his  eyes  looked  only  at  the  man 
who  had  passed  barred  doors,  and  sought 
out  the  secret  of  a  hungry  heart.  With 
the  slightest  tremor,  he  rose  and  his  mouth 
formed  the  words :    "I  will  go  with  you." 

Down  the  storm-clasped  hill,  into  the 
town.  Where  was  he  being  led  ?  He  knew 
not.  But  when  his  guide  stopped  before 
a  tall,  gloomy  shack,  he  felt  a.  faint  amaze- 


Lightning  flecked  the  room,  for  the  wild 
strength  of  the  storm  was  growing  yet 
wilder.  "Master,"  he  cried,  with  a  gesture 
of  self-abnegation,  falling  at  the  feet  of 
the  strange  figure,  "I  have  sinned  hideously 
through  my  cursed  ambition.  I  have  done 
evil  to  my  brothers.  I  have  spread  ruin 
and  sorrow  throughout  this  city.  But  is 
it  too  late  ?  What  can  I  do ;  what  must  T 
do?" 

The  angelic  presence  raised  him  and, 
without  a  word,  pointed  at  the  wall.  The 
tempest's  last  fury  of  livid  light  threw  into 
high  relief  the  painting.  And  to  Krest's 
vision   came   the   legend   in   letters  of  holy 


Nataska,   Olga   and   Nicholas   leave   Nazareth 


ment.  It  was  a  tenement  in  which  lived, 
or  tried  to  live,  many  of  his  work  people. 
Through  solid  wood,  impalpable  as  shad- 
ows, the  two  passed,  and  through  yet  more 
doors  in  other  tenements.  What  Krest 
saw  he  never  told  anyone,  but  it  could  have 
been  nothing  really  terrifying,  merely  dirt, 
disease,  human  anguish  stretched  taut,  the 
torture  of  poverty,  death.  That  was  all, 
but  to  him  it  must  have  been  a  new  ex- 
perience. How  he  at  last  found  himself 
in  his  mansion  again  he  did  not  know.  But 
he  raised  his  eyes,  blinded  with  the  first 
human  emotion  he  had  felt  for  many  a 
year,  and  groped  for  the  hand  that  had 
drawn  him  to  his  own  soul. 


fire :  "Give  to  the  poor,  and  follow  Me." 
The  faces  of  the  Christ  and  the  rich  young 
man  in  the  canvas  leaped  into  a  recogniz- 
able similarity  to  those  of  his  guide  and 
himself.  Half-fainting  with  the  joy  of  a 
new-found  zeal,  he  knelt  to  kiss  the  hand 
of  the  stranger.  He  was  not  there.  But 
Krest,  fearing  nothing,  threw  himself  on  a 
hearth  rug,  and  slept.     A  smile  colored  his 

face 

With  the  passing  of  his  trance,  some 
time  later,  the  butler  came  in  to  tell  him 
that  a  young  man,  one  of  his  laborers, 
wished  to  see  him,  but  that  he  had  been 
turned  from  the  house,  lest  he  should  force 
himself    on    the    sleeping   magnate.      Fore- 


seeing he  knew  not  what,  Krest  ran  to  the 
window.  That  figure  so  similar  to  the  one 
in  his  hallowed  dream,  whose  was  it?  He 
hastily  ordered  the  servant  to  run  after 
the  laborer  and  bring  him  back. 

It  was  an  abashed,  but  resolute  Nicho- 
las, that  fronted  Krest.  He  was  sorry,  but 
it  was  of  the  most  vital  importance,  that 
Mr.  Krest  give  heed  to  the  constantly  in- 
creasing demand  for  a  decent  wage  in  the 
mills.  More  than  that,  the  men  and  women 
were  being  endangered  more  from  day  to 
day  through  their  hazardous  employment. 
If  Mr.  Krest  would  only  do  something 
about  workmen's  compensation !  He  was 
sorry  to  trouble  Mr.  Krest,  was  Nicholas, 
but  even  now  his  own  wife  was  near  death 
through  an  accident  in  the  mills.  But  he 
got  no  further,  for  Krest  whirled  him  out 
of  the  house  in  a  frantic  enthusiasm  for  his 
new  duties.  Before  Nicholas  knew  it,  they 
were  at  the  bedside  of  the  pallid  Olga,  a 
physician  in  attendance  at  Krest's  curt  or- 
der. Yes,  Mrs.  Tschaikowsky  would  re- 
cover, if  accorded  proper  care.  But  these 
surroundings !  He  deprecated  their  envel- 
oping dirt  and  discomfort  with  a  glance. 

Krest  started  for  the  kitchen,  to  escape 
that  glance,  so  filled  with  mute  scorn  for 
the  man  that  had  been  been,  and,  so  far  as 
the  physician  knew,  still  was  Krest.  A 
writhen  little  woman  was  crouched  by  the 
stove.  "A  neighbor,"  thought  he,  but  when 
she  rose  and  turned  toward  him  he  felt  a 
contraction  in  his  throat.  The  heart  in  him 
beat  faster  than  it  had  even  last  night.  He 
wildly  put  out  a  hand  to  that  wistful  ap- 
parition. 

But  all  the  apparition  said  was :  "Well, 
Vladimir,  I  am  glad  you  have  been  success- 
ful.    I  knew  you  would." 

He  crushed  himself  against  the  muslin 
of  her  withered  breast.  Their  hands  met, 
not  to  part  again.  Thus  Nicholas,  with 
his  hair  touched  with  lamp  light,  found 
them.  *     *     * 

In  the  house  on  the  hill  a  man  and  a 
woman,  locked  in  the  gentlest  of  embraces, 
looked  out  on  hills  ravaged  by  a  storm. 
Dawn  was  shaking  the  skies  with  tremors 
of  lavender  and  rose  after  the  night.  The 
sun's  first  glances  hovered  over  the  pair. 
Up  the  hill  came  Nicholas,  with  haloed 
locks,  aflame  in  the  new  light. 

A  tip  of  brilliance  permeated  the  canvas 
on  the  wall.  The  face  of  the  Christ  seemed 
to  smile.  "New  lives  for  old,"  murmured 
Krest  to  his  wife. 

{From  the  V.  L.  S.  E.-Lnbin  drama  by  Anthony 
P.  Kelly,  directed  by  Edgar  Lezvis,  in  six  parts.) 
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Ralph  Herz,  the  Metro  star,  who  will 
make  his  debut  on  the  Metro  program  in 
"The  Purple  Lady,"  which  has  just  been 
completed,  has  been  quietly  married  to  Miss 
Frances  M.  Logan,  a  society  favorite  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  the  daughter  of  the 
late  Major  William  Richard  Logan.  The 
wedding  was  solemnized  in  the  presence 
of  a  few  friends  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel, 
Washington.  Mr.  Herz  and  his  bride  are 
spending  their  honeymoon  in  Atlantic  City 
and  New  York  City.  The  newly-wedded 
pair  first  became  acquainted  last  winter. 
<t>    <i>    # 

Owen  Moore  has  been  re-engaged  by  the 
Famous  Players  Film  Company,  and  will 
shortly  be  co-starred  with  Hazel  Dawn  in 
an  adaptation  of  a  great  stage  success.  Mr. 
Moore  has  won  his  spurs  chiefly  by  his 
delightful      impersonation      of      whimsical, 
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romantic  young  lovers,  but  in  his  forthcom- 
ing appearance  with  Miss  Dawn  he  will  play 
one  of  the  most  forceful  characters  seen  on 
the  New  York  stage  for  some  time. 

#    #>    <S> 

Mary  Miles  Minter  is  now  busily  using 
her  wonderful  powers  on  her  first  Ameri- 
can Film  picture  under  the  personal  super- 
vision of  Samuel  S.  Hutchinson.  It  is 
entitled  "Youth's  Fnduring  Charms." 
•$>    <»    # 

Douglas  Fairbanks  is  now  enjoying  a 
three-months'  visit  to  New  York  City.  "I'm 
through  with  the  stage  forever,"  he  said 
when  asked  when  he  would  return  to  the 
glare  of  the  footlights.     The  player's  visit 


to  New  York  meant  his  first  sight  of 
Broadway  in  six  months.  While  in  Cali- 
fornia he  worked  in  seven  pictures,  which 
aggregated  thirty-five  reels  in  six  months. 
Mr.  Fairbanks'  first  work  in  New  York 
will  be  the  completion  of  a  subject  started 
in  the  West,  a  story  combining  the  atmos- 
phere of  both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific. 
<§>    <§>    # 

Twelve  lions,  six  leopards  and  a  number 
of  elephants  appear  in  a  number  of  the 
scenes  of  "The  Siren  of  the  Jungle,"  a 
two-act  Centaur-Mutual  drama,  starring 
Margaret  Gibson  and  William  Clifford. 
<»    ■$>    <§> 

Under  the  direction  of  S-  Rankin  Drew. 
"The  Girl  Philippa,"  by  Robert  W.  Cham- 
bers, is  being  produced  by  the  Vitagraph 
Company.  Anita  Stewart  will  be  seen  in 
the  title  role. 
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ART  AND  THE  ARTIST 


By   STEVE   TALBOT 


WHEN  the  Government  looks  about 
for  works  of  art  for  any  purpose 
whatsoever,  it  looks  carefully  and 
long,  before  spending  the  people's 
money  in  the  search  for  or  acquirement  of 
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Full-length  figure    of    William    S.    Hart,    the   Ince 

Triagle   star,    made   by    Christadoro,    the    emminent 

Italian-American   sculptor. 

specimens.  In  the  selection  of  subjects  to 
decorate  the  Nation's  Capitol,  paintings  and 
sculpturing  by  the  world's  most  famous 
artists  are  requistioned.  Thus  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  works  of  Christadoro,  the 
eminent  Italian-American  sculptor,  are  a 
part  of  our  national  beauty  display. 

That   a   motion   picture   actor    should  be 
chosen   as  a  type  of   certain   Americanism 


and  immortalized  by  Christadoro  is  a  unique 
fact  though.  Among  the  statues  of  marble, 
plaster  and  bronze  which  are  the  nation's 
relics,  are  all  types  of  the  American  man 
and  woman.  From  the  Puritan  maiden  and 
preacher,  to  the  Alaskan  Indian  and  again 
to  the  Ethiopian  of  the  Southern  States 
both  in  his  state  of  servitude  and  freedom. 

Done  in  oil  upon  canvas  ;  in  marble  and 
in  copper,  the  most  interesting  characters 
which  have  influenced  the  history  of  the 
country  are  preserved  by  the  Government. 

One  of  the  most  original  types  of  hu- 
manity is  and  has  been  the  Western  Cow- 
boy. Next,  perhaps,  in  oddity  comes  the 
"bad  man"  of  fiction  and  fact  in  the  early 
pioneer  days  of  the  West. 

That  Christadoro  in  choosing  a  model 
for  his  "bad  man"  should  select  William  S. 
Hart  in  the  make-up  so  familiar  to  motion 
picture  audiences  is  no  mean  tribute  to  the 
actor's  art.  The  accompanying  illustrations 
show  a  complete  full-length  figure  of  Mr. 
Hart  just  completed  by  the  famous  sculptor, 
and  a  bust  figure  to  which  he  has  just  put 
the  finishing  touches. 

That  no  more  virile  characterization  of 
the  fearless  gun-man  of  the  mining  camps 
is  extant  than  that  of  W.  S.  Hart  is  known 
to  all  who  know  Ince  Triangle  photoplays 
That  no  better  representation  in  the  dead 
metal  of  his  person  and  pose  exists  is  obvi- 
ous at  a  glance  at-  the  work  of  Christa- 
doro. 

The  expression  of  tense  earnestness  in 
every  lineament  of  the  image  is  indescrib- 
able. The  fingers  of  the  hand  clutching 
the  gun  are  as  truly  cast  to  exert  the  exact 
muscles  necessary  to  perform  what  the  ex- 
pressive face  muscles  plainly  state  is  the 
intention  of  the  man,  as  is  the  partial  crouch 
of  the  body,  emphatic  in  its  warning  that 
the  figure  is  the  embodiment  of  anger. 

In  the  bust   figure   Christadoro  gives  to 


Hart,  the  actor,  a  serene  but  determined 
expression  indicative  of  the  courage  and 
implacability  for  which  the  earlier  Western 
"bad  man"  is  famed  throughout  the  world. 
That   this   notorious   type   of    American   is 
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Bust  figure  of  William  S.  Hart,  the  Ince  Triangle  star, 

made  by  Christadoro.     Christadoro  putting  finishing 

touches  to  his  work. 

recognized  everywhere  is  due  to  literature 
of  the  early  settlers  in  the  West  and  to 
the  art  of  painting  until  now.  Christadoro's 
fame  as  a  sculptor  and  his  success  in  giving 
a  soul  to  his  metal  and  plaster,  through  an 
appreciation  of  the  genius  of  William  S. 
Hart,  an  American  actor — little  known  un- 
til the  advent  of  the  motion  picture,  is  in- 
deed a  triumph  for  the  photoplay. 


A  FEW  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made 
to  elevate  the  standard  of  photo- 
L  plays  through  the  elimination  of  sen- 
sationalism and  the  "blood  and 
thunder"  type  of  daring  villians.  That  the 
reform  advocates  were  successful  is  ap- 
parent to  all  who  have  observed  the  devel- 
opment of  the  cinema  art.  Some  of  the 
most  promising  productions  were  frequently 
spoiled  because  of  the  dime-novel  impossi- 
bilities which  had  been  interspersed  with 
the  more  saner  scenes.  At  that  time  it  was 
quite  correct  to  portray  sensationalism  with- 
out due  respect  to  either  the  artistic  value 
or  the  impression  which  the  production 
often  left  with  the  juvenile  patrons.  With 
the  dawn  of  a  new  era,  the  blood-curdling 
melodrama  was  cleverly  relegated  to  ob- 
livion and  the  manufacturers  of  celluloid 
presentations,  reading  the  handwriting  on 
the  wall,  launched  forth  on  another  theme 
to  appease  the  demands  of  a  twentieth 
century  public.  After  the  old  order  had 
been  made  conspicuous  through  its  elimi- 
nation, there  appeared  in  the  modern  drama 
a  new  problem  which  is  now  being  viewed 
as  a  growing  menace.  It  is  the  increasing  * 
tendency  to  produce  film  which  are  pre- 
sumably   prepared    for    the    edification    of 


AN  EDITORIAL 

degraded  and  perverted  minds.  It  is  an 
unfortunate  fact  that  with  the  alarming 
growth  of  divorce  and  scandal,  the  demand 
for  pictures  of  these  types  has  multiplied 
in  such  magnitude  that  at  the  present  time 
a  great  percentage  of  all  motion  pictures 
are  sprinkled  with  sex  problems  or  the 
sordid  side  of  the  eternal  triangle  is  magni- 
fied beyond  the  comprehension  of  those 
not  familiar  with  the  studio  output.  The 
writer  has  witnessed  many  scenes  that  are 
liable  to  prove  detrimental  to  the  moral 
welfare  of  the  community  in  which  they 
are  exhibited.  Illegitimate  love  affairs  and 
passionate  relations  between  clandestine 
lovers  have  a  similar  effect  upon  the  young 
man  and  woman  as  the  "Deadshot  Dick" 
adventures  had  upon  the  small  boy  of 
former  years.  A  glance  through  the  metro- 
politan newspapers  will  convince  the  skep- 
tical that  divorce,  vice  and  their  allies  are 
more  active  than  ever  before.  .Marriage  is 
no  longer  regarded  as  a  sacred  bond 
which  cannot  be  severed,  and  the  social  sins 
of  rich  and  poor  alike  are  being  laid  before 
us  daily. 


The  making  of  motion  pictures  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  business.  It  is  the  newest 
and  greatest  art  in  the  world.  The  moral 
welfare  of  several  millions  of  our  people 
are  regulated  by  its  wonderful  power.  A 
deep  and  solemn  responsibility  rests  on  the 
shoulders  of  those  who  produce  America's 
most  popular  amusement,  and  they  cannot 
evade  this  trust  by  washing  their  hands 
in  the  excuse  that  they  are  giving  the  public 
what  they  clamor  for  and  the  consequences 
are  on  their  own  heads. 

Fortunately,  the  foremost  producers  have 
reduced  the  number  of  plays  dealing  with 
sexual  problems  to  a  happy  minimum,  and 
in  their  stead  pictures  that  educate  and 
entertain  at  the  same  time  are  replacing  the 
purveyors  of  those  which  were  suggestive 
of  immorality. 

The  hope  for  better  pictures  lies  with 
the  fearless  agitation  of  the  magazines, 
and,  most  of  all,  with  the  film  makers  them- 
selves. The  prediction  that  a  country  will 
he  known  by  its  motion  pictures  in  the 
future  is  not  an  empty  prophecy,  since  the 
morale  of  a  nation  can  already  be  recog- 
nized by  the  character  of  its  amusements. 

Comedy  is  susceptible  to  the  prevailing 
(Continued  on  page  29) 
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PAULINE  FREDERICK 

As  a  Spanish  Dancer  in  the   Famous  Players   Film   Co. 
forthcoming  production,  "  The  ^Vorlc^s  Great  Snare  " 


OLE  was  about 

My  a  thousand  years 
|  old.  There  was  only  one  ex- 
I  penence  she  lacked — she  had 
never  died !  But  she  expected 
to  eventually,  and  was  prepared  to  go 
through  without  taking  oft"  anything — 
she  might  even  take  along  a  deck  of  cards,  she  often 
thought — or  at  least  some  dice !  For  Moll  was,  in  the  vernac- 
ular of  the  older  West,  "a  woman  who  lost  and  won,"  a  pro- 
fessional gambler. 

Besides  her  interest  in  Boiseville's  most  prominent  licensed 
gambling  house,  which  was  shared  by  Old  Dick  Weed,  her 
friend  for  some  twenty  years,  Moll  had  the  curse  of  memory 
always  with  her.  She  kept  it  alive  with  a  few  books — the  only 
ones  in  Boiseville — and  a  maternal  friendship  for  Kate  Gardner, 
a  child  of  the  gold  fields  to  whom  she  loaned  her  books  and  gave 
odd  and  unasked-for  bits  of  advice. 

Kate's  father,  too  was  a  gambler ;  but  on  the  other  side  of 
the  table,  as  the  saying  went.  He  hung  about  the  lay-outs,  and 
when  a  miner  was  piling  up  chips  in  a  winning  streak,  Pete 
Gardner  could  ooze  himself  into  his  notice  and  get  "staked" 
to  a  pile  of  chips,  which  he  sometimes  was  lucky  enough  to  run 
up  to  a  respectable  sum.  His  art  lay  in  the  ability  to  insinuate 
himself  into  the  regard  of  winning  players  and  get  a  stake,  and 
then  to  secrete  enough  before  he  lost  it  at  the  same  table  to 
have  a  handful  of  silver  every  morning  after  cashing  in  just 
before  the  "graveyard"  shift  of  dealers  went  on. 

Gardner  often  ran  his  stake  up  to  a  hundred  or  so  before 
his  losing  streak  set  in,  but  he  was  experienced  enough  to  recog- 
nize it  when  it  came,  and  to  begin  "going  South"  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  his  benefactor's  gift,  a  little  at  a  time,  so  that  whet? 
the  latter  was  again  going  down  to  insolvency  and  began  to 
repent  his  benevolence,  Gardner  was  always,  to  judge  from  the 
pile  before  him,  fast  getting  to  where  he  started. 

So  Pete  was  permitted  to  hang  about  the  games"  in  Moll's 
place  night  after  night,  and  he  in  turn  paid  no  attention  to  his 
motherless  child's  intimacy  with  Moll  as  long  as  she  cared  for 
their  hut  and  cooked  a  meal  for  her  father  whenever  he  appeared 
for  one.  There  were  nights  when  business  about  the  tables  of 
chance  was  slow.  When  time  hung  heavily  upon  the  nervous 
hands  of  Peter  Gardner  and  his  kind.  On  such  occasions  Kate 
was  expectant  of  ill-humor  and  abuse  from  her  father,  but  she 
knew  of  no  release — he  was  all  the  folks  she  had. 

There  came  a  night,  however,  when  Bill  Turner,  whose 
mine  and  morals  were  apparently  in  good  condition  both,  de- 
cided to  show  Kate  where  he  stood  and  how  much  to  her  advan- 
tage it  would  be  to  stand  beside  him.  Bill  had  loved  her  long 
and  well  enough  to  instinctively  feel  that  he  would  be  a  hard 
loser  if  some  one  else  should  win  Kate.  The  same  instinct 
prompted  him  to  appoint  himself  an  emergency  committee  of 
one,  about  this  time,  and  dash  to  the  Gardner  cottage  where 
the  girl  sat  alone  wishing  her  father  were  a  little  different,  or 
that  she  had  another  sort  of  man  to  depend  upon. 

"A  miner's  wife  or  a  gambler's  daughter,  or  both,  but  with 
the  accent  on  the  first,  Kate?"  was  the  way  Turner  popped  the 
question,  after  the  usual  greetings  and  comment  on  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night  in  Boiseville  had  passed  between  them. 

"I  refuse  to  be  interviewed,"  laughed  Kate,  in  an  effort  to 
make  her  rejection  of  his  offer  explicit  but  without  sting.  She 
knew  it  had  been  imminent  for  some  time  and  that 
it  would  come  in  this  careless  style,  and  had  long 
had  her  defense  arranged. 

"I  saw  you  coming,  Bill,"  she  continued,  ris- 
ing with  an  air  of  restraint,  "and  I  picked  the 
answer  in  a  million  games  of  solitaire  all  by  ' '  '■' 
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myself  since  then.     No  advice  from  any  one  !"  she 
added  hastily,  as  she  noted  the  unfriendly  manner 
which  came  over  her  suitor ;  "I  prayed  it  out  all 
alone.     You   would   treat  me  better   than   dad,   1 
know,  so  you  needn't  say  it ;  but  you're  a  bit  of  a 
grouch  yourself,  Bill  Turner!"     And  she  threw  a 
long    look    at    the    clock    above    her 
head,  turning  toward  the  door  in  a 
— r^'      k-  "  manner  there  was  no  mistaking. 
/        TnSSW  "I  was  plenty  good  enough  for 

you  before  the  Easterner  came,"  he 
_    -_  blurted  out  impatiently,  and,  noting  her  quick 

"^•^    glance  into  his  face  and  the  rising  color,  he 
added  in  a  tone  of  anger,  "and  he  cares  less 
about  you  than  your  old  man  does  about  a  pair  of 
treys.  Kate — he  has  the  same  sickness  as  me  all 
right,  but  his  doctor  is  Doris  Wendell.    You're  mine,  or  I  haven't 
got  one!" 

Kate  shivered  like  one  unused  to  acute  stabs — her  suffer- 
ings so  far  in  life  had  been  of  the  wearing  and  to-be-expected 
sort;  but  with  the  feline  instinct  of  womankind,  she  smoothed 
over  her  emotions  and  tried  to  appear  indifferent. 

Turner  saw  he  had  not  helped  his  case  any  and  had  only 
given  the  girl  a  reason  to  dislike  him  now,  where  before  she 
only  did  not  love  him.  With  the  same  impulse  that  prompts  the 
impatient  man  to  shoot  his  worn-out  steed,  tread  on  the  cigar- 
ette which  has  fallen  in  the  dirt,  or  break  the  match  which  fails 
to  light,  he  seized  Kate  fiercely  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her  in  a 
frenzy  of  Dassion — all  the  while  sweeping  his  big  hands  over 
her  body  with  an  excess  of  physical  insult. 

When  the  girl  calmed  enough  to  feel  that  she  was  free  of 
him,  he  was  gone  out  into  the  darkness  and  she  was  alone  with 
the  old  thoughts,  which  were  not  pleasant,  and  with  new  ones 
that  made  her  unable  to  control  her  shuddering  flesh,  until  she 
dropped  into  a  chair  and,  covering  her  face,  burst  into  tears. 


The  Easterner,  to  whom  Turner  rightly  laid  his  loss,  was 
a  recent  arrival  in  Boiseville.  Young,  cheerful  and  good-look- 
ing, he  was  unpopular  with  the  miners  and  gamblers,  whom 
he  met  frequently,  owing  to  his  insane  passion  for  gambling. 

By  day  he  worked  at  his  hundred-acre  claim  in  the  hills, 
near  the  town,  and  by  night  he  doled  out  his  gold  over  Moll's 
green  cloths.  His  lack  of  alcoholic  appetite  and  disinclination 
to  join  the  idle  miners  and  cowboys  in  town  on  their  periodical 
joy-fests,  did  not  charm  them.  An  air  of  superiority  which 
would  have  attracted  no  attention  where  people  of  ordinary 
education  and  refinement  gathered,  was  distinctly  offensive  in 
one  who  mingled  with  the  Boiseville  citizens,  and  Graham  Clarke- 
had  it  always  with  him,  as  Dick  Weed  was  wont  to  remark,  and 
would  probably  "land  in  the  arms  of  his  maker  before  P>oise- 
ville  opened  its  arms  to  hinr!" 

Moll  had  taken  an  instinctive  liking  to  the  young  newcomer, 
and  Kate  was  not  insensible  to  his  magnetic  charm,  and  appre- 
ciated his  difference  from  Turner  and  his  kind.  Doris  Wendell, 
to  whom  Turner  had  reference  during  his  scene  with  Kate,  was 
the  daughter  of  Boiseville's  leading  citizen.  She  had  been 
schooled  in  the  East,  and  only  through  the  pleadings  of  her 
father  was  she  in  Boiseville  during  the  vacation  period. 

The  males  of  her  native  village  did  not  even  amuse  her. 
Most  of  them  had  nothing  but  tin  clothes  they  stood  in,  and 
those  who  jingled  when  they  rode  by,  she  knew  spent  the  jingle 
upon  women  who  gave  quick  returns  and  made  no  other  than  the 
fiscal  demand.  Clarke  stood  out  from  this  herd,  and  Doris 
always  felt  that  some  return  was  due  her  for  enduring  Boise- 
ville— so  she  basked  in  his  affection,  and  tacitly  allowed  the 
assumption  on  his  part,  that  they  were  affianced.  She  had  allowed 
such  a  state  of  affairs  to  develop  only  recently,  partly  because 
she  was  soon   to   return   to  school  in  the  East,  and 

®«>VsiV  partly~ 

vl/**^^  "Because  he  may  come  ot   rich  people  in  the 

Eas1  for  all  we  know — or  he  may  strike  pay-dirt 

any  time  in  thai  old  hill  oi  his,  and  anyway,  T 

need  some  one  to  take  me  around  these  awful 
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Passing  through  the  swinging  doors,  he  witnessed  the  conclusion  of  a  quarrel   between  the  stud  poker  players 


rocks  and  things  when  staying  indoors  be- 
comes absolutely  unendurable!"  she  told  her 
father. 

Doris  knew  that  Clarke  gambled,  but  she 
supposed  he  had  to  do  something  besides 
make  love  to  her  when  not  working  his 
claim.  And  she  knew  he  might  do  worse, 
as  most  of  the  young  miners  of  Boiseville 
did.  She  had  not  permitted  their  tentative 
engagement  to  become  known,  nor  did  she 
give  her  wooer  any  grounds  for  coming  out 
boldly  and  publishing  the  intimacy.  Doris, 
while  only  18,  was  keenly  alive  to  her  needs 
and  to  the  advantages  of  always  being  in 
a  position  to  travel  with  the  wind — no  mat- 
ter which  way  it  be  headed  when  the  neces- 
sity for  travel  materialized. 


Kate  Gardner  had  fallen  asleep  in  the 
rocker  of  her  father's  living  room.  Her 
poor,  ravished  clothes  and  hair  were  all 
awry,  and  her  face  streaked  with  tears, 
which  had  dried  as  he  slept  in  the  breeze 
from  the  open  door. 

The  kerosene  lamp  gave  but  a  dim  light 
as  it  burned  without  attention.  Kate  felt 
the  awaking  impulse,  but  in  her  returning 
consciousness  sat  silent  and  with  closed 
e}es,  mentally  playing  over  the  last  deal  of 
her  life  as  she  remembered  it. 

She  vaguely  felt  that  it  was  still  night 
and  that  she  was  alone,  but  gradually  there 
came  to  her  a  growing  realization  that 
some  one  was  near  and  coming  nearer  in 
stealthy  effort  to  arrive  and  perhaps  depart 
again  undiscovered. 

Felt-footed  intruders  in  that  country 
were  not  welcomed.  Kate,  less  than  any 
one,  would  have  welcome  ready.  She  often 
remained  alone  in  the  cabin  all  through  the 
night  while  her  father  pursued  his  pre- 
carious profession  down  below  in  the  vil- 
lage. Such  precautions  as  locking  the  door 
and  putting  out  the  lamp  when  she  tired  of 
reading  were  usual.  But  in  her  present 
state  of  mind,  as  yet  not  thoroughly  awake, 
knowing  the  door  to  be  open  wide  and  the 
lamp  beside  her  burning,  even  dimly,  the 
unhappy  girl  fairly  ached  to  leap  from  her 
chair  and  scream,  as  she  heard  the  unmis- 


takable sounds  of  stealthy  human  approach. 

On  the  verge  of  hysterics  after  a  few 
moments  of  the  nerve-shattering  rustling 
within  the  room,  Kate  was  on  the  point  of 
sweeping  the  lamp  from  the  table  with  a 
quick  move  and  rushing  out  through  the 
open  door  for  aid,  when  a  rough  hand  took 
her  by  the  shoulder  and  a  rougher  voice  de- 
manded : 

"The  money,  Kate — if  it  hasn't  been 
stolen  while  you  slept  with  the  door  open ! 
Come,  move  away  so  I  can  get  to  the 
drawer !" 

And  she  started  up,  eyes  awide,  to  see 
her  father,  bleary  and  upkempt,  as  he  al- 
ways was  when  luck  was  against  him  at  the 
tables,  reaching  into  the  drawer,  which  her 
chair  had  prevented  his  opening  until  she 
moved. 

"Please  don't  take  that  money!"  she 
pleaded,  clutching  at  his  sleeve  and  trying 
weakly  to  close  the  drawer  before  he  could 
extract  the  cracked  cigar-box  from  within, 
which  he  had  laid  hold  of. 

But  the  gambler  was  as  feverishly  strong 
as  his  daughter  was  weak.  With  an  oath,  he 
brutally  pushed  her  into  the  chair  again 
and,  turning  toward  the  flickering  lamp, 
poured  the  handful  of  silver  from  the  box 
into  his  fist,  which  he  transferred  to  his 
pocket  as  he  stormed  out  the  still  open  door. 

Down  the  footpath  from  his  cabin  to  the 
lighted  street  of  Boiseville  below,  stalked 
Pete  Gardner,  one  hand  swinging  at  his 
side,  the  other  clutching  his  daughter's 
petty  housekeeping  allowance,  which  he  had 
only  given  her  that  morning  on  his  return 
from  all  night  at  the  faro  table.  Entering 
3,1  oil's  place,  Gardner  made  his  way  to  the 
bar  first,  feeling  the  need  of  alcohol  to 
deaden  his  barely  living  sense  of  shame  at 
thought  of  the  distress  he  brought  upon 
the  motherless  child. 

r'Tea."  He  nodded  laconically  to  the  bar- 
tender, and  paying  for  his  drink  with  small 
change,  poured  generously  from  the  bottle 
and   drank  without  further  comment. 

A  sudden  uproar  in  the  adjoining  hall, 
where  the  gambling  tables  were  situated, 
prevented  Gardner  from  drinking  more, 
although    such    was    his    evident    intention. 


Passing  through  the  swinging  doors,  he  wit- 
nessed the  conclusion  of  a  quarrel  between 
two  stud  poker  players,  which  sent  them 
into  the  street,  under  the  powerful  guid- 
ing hand  of  Dick  Weed,  who  had  inter- 
fered promptly  . 

At  the  dice  table  near  the  door  the  East- 
erner stood,  with  a  pile  of  money  in  front 
of  him,  his  luck  having  been  on  duty  that 
night.  Moll  stood  nearby  watching  the 
rolling  dice,  and  a  half-dozen  miners  and 
cowmen  were  losing  to  the  bank,  which 
paid  out  to  Clarke.  The  losers  did  not  ap- 
pear to  feel  any  additional  affection  for  the 
"stuck-up"  Easterner  as  they  called  him  be- 
neath their  breath,  because  of  his  winnings. 
As  the  quarrel  at  the  poker  tabie  came  to  a 
head,  Clarke  watched  Weed's  able  perform- 
ance smilingly  and  his  attention  left  the  dice 
for  the  moment.  He  was  brought  back  to 
the  game  by  a  cry  at  his  right,  and  turning 
hastily  noted  a  gambler  who  had  been  stand- 
ing beside  him,  snatch  his  hand  from  the 
table  with  two  broken  fingers  swinging  cu- 
riously from  it.  Moll  had  observed  the 
man  attempting  to  take  advantage  of 
Clarke's  diverted  attention,  to  pick  up  a 
part  of  the  latter's  winnings,  just  in  time. 
She  had  drawn  and  reversed  her  heavy  45 
and  swung  the  butt  down  on  the  thieving 
"tin-horn's"  hook  with  all  the  effectiveness 
of  a  miner's  pick.  As  he  hastened  out  the 
door,  Moll  took  the  Easterner's  arm  and 
urging  him  to  gather  up  his  winnings,  led 
him  back  to  the  stud  table,  from  which 
Weed  had  thrown  the  quarrelsome  players 
the  moment  before.  Dropping  into  the 
lately  vacated  chairs,  Moll  and  Clarke  signi- 
fied their  desire  to  take  a  hand,  and  Gard- 
ner, who  had  taken  the  seat  between  two 
miners,  nodded  assent  as  Weed  returned 
and  stood  behind  him,  watching  the  deal. 

The  usual  system  of  stud  games  made  it 
only  necessary  for  two  house  players  to  be 
in.  Usually  Moll  or  Weed  played,  with 
some  one  of  the  hangers-on  sitting  opposite, 
and  the  other  three  chairs  filled  with  "live" 
money.  Weed,  seeing  that  Moll  was  in  and 
Gardner,  whom  he  knew  well,  had  a  hand, 
felt  no  uneasiness  about  Clarke  walking  out 
with  the  money  he  had  taken  from  the  dice 
table,  and  sauntered  off  into  the  bar.  The 
woman,  however,  felt  her  instinctive  liking 
for  the  stranger  coming  to  the  fore  again. 
She  felt  that  he  should  not  be  included  with 
the  two  miners  whose  money  was  on  the 
table,  and  at  the  behest  of  her  and  Gardner 
would  be  in  the  safe  behind  the  bar  before 
daylight. 

So  she  failed  to  flash  the  first  card 
around  to  Gardner  on  her  deal,  and  drop- 
ped out  when  on  his  deal  she  observed  that 
Clarke's  blind  card  was  inferior  to  her  own 
— signalling  Pete  to  do  the  same  if  he  was 
high,  too.  But  despite  her  efforts,  the  new- 
comer lost  steadily,  and  when  the  "grave- 
yard" shift  took  over  the  dice,  faro  and 
roulette  tables  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing for  that  long  six  hours  when  gambling 
bouses  are  always  drowsily  hibernating 
after  the  busy  "trick"  and  before  the  gay 
influx  of  the  next  night's  players,  the  un- 
popular Easterner  was  as  poor  as  on  his 
entrance.  Gardner  had  also  been  cleaned 
out,  and  Moll  had  long  since  left  the  game 
and  gone  home  to  her  cabin  on  the  nearbv 
hill. 

As  daylight  broke  in  through  the  firs  top- 
ping the  surrounding  country,  Clarke 
emerged,  yawning,  from  the  door  of  the 
gaming  house,  and  betook  himself  up  along 
the  trail.     Pete  Gardner  slept  fitfully  in  his 
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chair  at  the  vacant  poker  table,  and  Weed 
raised  the  window  shades,  while  Crazy  Oby, 
the  handy  man  of  the  place,  puttered  about 
mechanically,  putting  away  the  oil  lamps, 
which  he  extinguished  and  brought  from 
their  swings  above  the  tables. 


Doris  Wendell  had  arisen  early  and  was 
mounting  her  pony  before  her  father's 
house  when  Clarke  began  to  climb  the  trail 
to  his  claim.  Kate  Gardner,  after  her  night 
of  crises,  mounted  the  hill  back  of  her  cabin, 
hoping  to  rid  herself  of  the  fever  of  unrest 
which  had  so  suddenly  enveloped  her.  Gaz- 
ing off  in  the  cool  distance  she  was  startled 
to  observe  a  figure  waving  from  the  trail 
across  town.  Shading  her  eyes  from  the 
young  sun  just  appearing  in  the  east,  she 
saw  it  was  Graham  Clarke,  who  had  been 
her  mental  companion  most  of  the  night. 
Kate,  sure  of  the  waving  figure's  identity, 
was  about  to  signal  to  him,  when  she  no- 
ticed he  was  trying  to  attract  some  one's 
attention  in  the  street  between  their  emi- 
nences. Restraining  herself  just  in  time, 
she  followed  the  direction  of  his  gaze  with 
her  own  eyes  and  saw  with  a  sudden  chill 
that  Doris  Wendell  was  riding  in  Clarke's 
direction  from  the  town  and  waving  a 
gloved  hand  at  him  as  she  urged  her  pony 
to  take  the  trail. 

Stepping  back  into  the  underbrush,  Kate 
tensely  watched  Doris  thread  her  way  to 
the  spot  where  the  Easterner  waited,  and 
then  as  they  met  and  continued  onward 
hand  in  hand,  she  turned  to  return  to  the 
cabin,  only  to  see  Pete  Gardner  entering  the 
door  after  his  night  of  poor  luck,  every 
grain  of  which  was  evident  in  his  gait. 
After  the  scene  of  the  night  before.  Kate 
did  not  feel  equal  to  an  encounter  with  her 
parent  again  so  soon — especially  while  the 
impress  of  Clarke's  apparent  understanding 
with  Doris  was  so  fresh  in  her  mind,  and 
without  a  thought  of  her  destination  she 
started  rapidly  down  into  the  hills,  which 
would  eventually  bring  her  to  the  other  side 
of  the  town,  around  its  southern  extremity. 

"In  pursuit  of  the  proverbial  worm,  my 
dear,"'  said  Clarke  with  tender  jocosity,  as 
Doris  dismounted  at  his  side  on  the  trail. 
"Come  along  with  me  and  note  the  method 
used  by  the  early  bird  when  his  objective  is 
virgin    gold." 

"If  you'll  give  me  the  first  handful  of 
gold  you  take  out  of  your  mine  this  morn- 
ing I'll  go,  but  I  must  be  back  in  half  an 
hour  for  breakfast,"  responded  the  girl  with 
apparent  interest,  but  she  looked  with  wrin- 
kled brow  at  the  upward  path  before  them, 
and  leant  heavily  upon  her  escort,  while 
the  pony  followed  both. 

Clarke  laughed  carelessly.  "Your  break- 
fast will  be  of  petrified  eggs  and  ossified 
ham,  with  evaporated  coffee  on  the  side, 
Doris,  if  you  let  it  wait  until  I  get  a  hand- 
ful of  gold  out  of  this  claim,  I'm  afraid." 
And  little  more  was  said,  as  breath  was 
needed  by  both  for  the  climb,  which  Doris 
enjoyed  less  and  less  as  she  turned  her 
lover's  words  over  in  her  mind. 

On  the  same  morning  it  occurred  to  Bill 
Turner,  whose  sleep  had  not  been  of  the 
soundest,  to  air  his  disappointment  and  cha- 
grin in  the  hills  to  the  east  of  the  town.  I  le, 
however,  walked  north  along  the  little  street 
of  Boiseville  and  turned  off  to  the  right 
after  passing  the  Wendell  home,  preferring 
not  to  encounter  Kate  Gardner,  who  lived 
to   the   west   of  the   village,  and    who   had 


Moll  raised  the  butt  of    her  gun  as  the  thieving  gambler  s  hand  crept  closer  to  the  unconscious  miner  s  winnings 


shortly  before  started  around  the  other  end 
of  the  hamlet  from  her  side  toward  the 
common  point  to  which  Doris  and  Clarke 
were  climbing,  directly  from  the  centre  of 
population. 

Away  from  the  restraint  of  strangers  and 
familiars  of  her  home,  Doris  possessed  all 
the  traits  of  the  woman  who  lives  in,  for, 
and  of  men,  but  not  with  them.  She  scorned 
them  as  a  species,  but  unraveled  her  soul 
in  longing  for  one — clay  and  night.  Her 
dream  of  perfect  feasting  was  to  posess  a 
man  who  was  blind,  dumb,  deaf,  and  every 
inch  alive.  She  would  have  him  so  that  he 
could  be  dematerialized  at  will  and  brought 
into  being  again  when  she  wished.  Thus  did 
the  primitive  in  the  selfish  girl  mingle  with 
her  conventional  training. 

"Let  us  rest  here  in  this  miserable  lone- 
liness," she  panted,  sinking  to  the  ground 
when  they  had  topped  the  hill  and  had  noth- 
ing above  but  the  sky. 

Her  companion  subsided  on  a  rock  beside 
her  and  ventured.  "This  miserable  loneli- 
ness is  where  I  spend  my  days,  my  dear. 
Before  you  and  around  your  feet  is  the  gold 
of  Graham  Clarke,  the  miner!  I  only  wish 
he  could  kick  some  of  it  loose!"  he  con- 
cluded wearily. 

Doris  was  not  greatly  interested,  how- 
ever, in  the  possibilities  underground  just 
then.  She  had  but  few  more  days  to  spend 
in  Boiseville  and  the  wildness  ol  the  sur- 
roundings; the  proximity  of  her  infatuated 
male  companion,  together  with  an  over- 
wrought and  unhealthy  imagination,  had 
transformed  the  boarding-school  miss  of  the 
Wendell  home  into  something  akin  to  the 
abnormal  feline  which  she  really  was  at 
the  bottom  of  her  erotic  soul. 

Leaning  against  the  rock  on  which  Clarke 
had  seated  himself,  she  clasped  him  aboul 
the  knees  and  turned  her  face  upward  with 
a  weird,  fascinating  expression.  Inspired 
by  her  look  and  with  his  affection  long  re- 
strained surging  upon  him,  her  companion 
leaned  over  and  tore  from  her  wet  month 
the  accumulated   kisses   of   a   lifetime. 

Around  the  huge  boulder  behind  the  un- 
conscious couple  walked  Kate  Gardner, 

Peering  over  its  top   from  a  distance  of 


a  hundred  yards  or  more,  Bill  Turner  halted 
in  his  tracks  as  he  saw  Clarke's  bent  figure 
embracing  a  quivering  female  form.  He 
had  not  seen  Kate,  and  could  not  distinguish 
the  features  of  Clarke's  companion  ;  but  the 
night's  brooding  had  so  twisted  his  mental 
processes  that  he  had  no  doubt  'twas  she 
iii  his  rival's  arms. 

With  a  howl  of  rage  he  dashed  franticallv 
forward,  and  at  sound  of  it  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation  moved  Doris  to  release 
herself  and  slide  over  the  edge  of  the  emi- 
nence to  her  waiting  pony  on  the  trail  below. 

Kate,  overwrought  by  the  night's  emo- 
tions, capped  by  the  sight  of  the  man  she 
secretly  loved  embracing  another  woman, 
had  fallen  unconscious  to  the  ground  at  first 
glimpse  of  the  pair,  and  as  Clarke  looked 
up  in  amaze  at  sound  of  Turner's  voice  he 
saw  only  Kate  lying  close  by  and  leaped  to 
her  side — first  noting  the  disappearance  of 
Doris  and  understanding  it  in  a  Mash. 

As  he  raised  Kate  from  the  ground  on 
his  arm,  Bill  Turner  rounded  the  boulder 
at  a  trot  and  his  eyes  met  exactly  what  he 
had  expected — the  hated  Easterner  with  his 
beloved   Kale  in  his  arms. 

Drawing  his  revolver  as  he  halted,  Tur- 
ner pointed  it  at  Clarke  and  spoke  grimly: 

"I'll  send  you  where  you'll  keep  away 
from  my  girl  forever!  Tell  her  good-bye, 
Mister  Alan,  because  you're  gone!" 

There  was  no  mistaking  his  earnestness, 
but  Clarke,  whose  brain  was  awhirl  from 
his  rapturous  moment  with  Doris,  keen  ap- 
preciation of  her  neat  exit  and  amazemenl 
ai  the  presence  of  Kate  and  the  threaten 
ing  figure  before  him,  hurst  into  a  genuine 
laugh — loo  genuine  to  permit  cutting  short 
without  question,  thought  Turner  in  Ins 
raging  surprise,  and  lie  lowered  his  gun 
slightly  as  Kale  opened  her  eyes  ami  stood 
erect. 

"Bill  Turner!  Wha!  are  you  doing  here?" 
she  gasped,  taking  in  the  situation  and 
searching  her  mind  in  a  frenzy  for  some 
excuse  or  explanation  which  would  calm 
her  rejected   suitor  of   the  night   before. 

"It  ain't  what  I'm  doin'—  it's  what  I'm 
goin'  to  do,"  replied  the  man  hoarsely,  and 
he   deliberately    raised   his   revolver,   and   as 
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Doris   was   sorry   that   the   claim   took   more   in   work    than   it   gave   in   gold 


it  came  level  with  Clarke's  chest,  his  finger 
tightened  on  the  trigger. 

Kate  threw  herself  upon  Clarke,  cover- 
ing him  with  her  body,  and  with  her  arms 
about  his  neck  pulled  his  head  down  out  of 
range  of  Turner's  gun. 

^  ^c  ^c  ;■:  ^  i-c 

Crazy  Oby  had  been  about  Boiseville  as 
long  as  the  oldest  inhabitant  could  remem- 
ber. He  was  a  man  of  nearly  50,  and  harm- 
lessly imbecile.  Employed  by  the  gamblers 
at  odd  jobs,  he  made  every  one  his  confi- 
dant who  would  listen,  so  that  his  confi- 
dences were  similar  in  nature  to  a  series 
of  lectures  on  corners,  in  bars — in  fact, 
anywhere  an  audience  could  be  found.     . 

Superlatively  serious  himself,  Oby  in- 
sisted upon  gravity  in  his  listeners.  That 
he  seldom  got  it  only  encouraged  him  to 
take  his  tale  about  with  a  persistence  wor- 
thy of  a  better  cause,  until  it  was  known  to 
every  one  who  had  even  spent  a  day  in  the 
village. 

In  brief,  Oby  had  been  mining  for  seven 
years,  living  alone  on  his  claim.  He  had 
then  taken  a  partner,  and  together  they 
struck  a  rich  vein  of  gold  ore.  Oby  prompt- 
ly married  a  girl  he  had  long  courted,  and 
with  prospects  of  riches  and  happiness,  re- 
turned to  his  claim  after  a  brief  honeymoon, 
bringing  his  bride  along. 

Simultaneously  with  the  birth  of  a  child 
to  his  wife,  Oby  related  the  discovery  of 
additional  rich  veins  of  ore.  Further  than 
that  he  had  been  robbed  of  everything — 
mine,  wife  and  child — he  could  give  no  par- 
ticulars. It  was  generally  understood, 
though,  that  his  partner  and  he  had  quarrel- 
ed, and  he  had  received  a  blow  which  cost 
him  his  intelligence  and  most  of  his  mem- 
ory. He  prated  continually  of  "the  man 
who  stole  my  gold,"  and  occasionally  of  the 
man  who  robbed  him  of  his  child.  As  he 
had  possessed  neither  gold,  child  nor  intel- 
ligence on  his  arrival  in  Boiseville,  nor 
since,  little  attention  was  paid  to  his  rant- 
ings,  but  for  twenty  years  they  had  re- 
sounded in  the  town's  corners  and  door- 
ways. 

Pete  Gardner  had  been  a  resident  of  the 
town  nearly  as  long  as  Oby,  but  although 


prosperous  on  his  arrival,  he-  had  developed 
into  the  tin-horn  gambler  without  industry 
long  before  Clarke's  appearance.  His  claim 
adjoined  the  latter's,  but  Gardner  seldom 
worked  it,  preferring  to  spend  his  time 
about  the  tables  in  Moll  and  Weed's  gam- 
bling establishment. 

Not  finding  Kate  at  home,  Gardner  had 
returned  to  Weed's  place  this  morning,  and 
as  they  stood  at  the  bar  discussing  Clarke's 
presence  the  night  before  at  the  tables,  Oby 
approached  to  report  the  completion  of  his 
lamp  cleaning  and  general  sweeping  out 
activities  to  the  proprietor. 

"You  know,  I  struggled  for  seven 
years — "  he  began,  but  Gardner  with  an 
impatient  exclamation  moved  away  and  mo- 
tioned Weed  to  follow. 
.  "I  want  you  to  see  something  that'll  put 
money   in    our   pockets,"    he    suggested,    as 


they  went  into  the  street  through  the  swing- 
ing doors,  and  stopped  to  notice  James 
Wendell's  daughter  riding  by  on  her  pony. 

Dons  had  made  her  way  safely  back  to 
town,  and  was  too  busy  congratulating  her- 
self upon  her  lucky  escape,  and  bewailing 
the  interrupted  love-feast,  to  give  much 
thought  to  what  might  have  happened  after 
her  abrupt  leave-taking  of  Clarke  and  his 
mine. 

"I  have  a  vein  of  ore  that  is  worth  half  a 
million."  said  Gardner  earnestly,  as  he  led 
Weed  up  the  trail  toward  his  claim. 

"Well,  Pete,"  responded  the  gambler,  "get 
a  half  million  for  it  and  you'n  I  11  play  some 
stud." 

"No  we  won't,"  responded  the  other;  "I'll 
give  you  the  half  of  it  without  cutting  a 
card  !     How'll  that  suit  you  ?" 

Weed  looked  at  his  companion  humor- 
ouslv  as  they  neared  the  entrance  to  the 
shaft. 

"You're  a  lktle  late,  Pete,  in  passing  out 
the  presents,  mit  I  don't  say  I  refuse  a 
quarter  of  a  mnlion  without  at  least  think- 
ing it  over !" 

Conducting  the  gambler  into  the  shaft. 
Pete  led  him  to  the  mud  wall  and  picked  off 
a  handful  of  dirt.  Together  they  studied 
it,  and  its  richness  was  evidenced  by  the 
startled  tones  of  Weed  as  he  turned  to  the 
owner  of  the  claim. 

"Pete,  my  boy,  this  should  assay  heavily. 
Why  the  open  shaft?  Why  the  stake-cadg- 
ing below.  Why  the  poverty — in  fact,  what 
the  hell?!"  and  the  gambler  followed  Gard- 
ner into  the  daylight,  amazement  written  in 
his  every  move. 

"The  answer  is  as  good  as  a  year  in  jail !" 
responded  the  other  as  they  walked  down 
toward  the  village  again.  "My  location  ends 
right  there  where  we  picked  that  handful 
of  pay-dirt  just  now.  I  worked  the  vein 
out  years  ago,  and  to  follow  it  up  would 
have  to  go  into  another  man's  property. 
That  wouldn't  hurt  my  feelings  any,  but  the 
vein  increases  in  size  so  rapidly  as  it  is 
followed  up  that  I  could  only  get  a  hatful 
of  what  the  other  man  has — if  he  only  knew 
it !  And  some  day  he's  going  to  get  down 
to  his  end  of  it,  and  tear  out  a  fortune.     I 


"I'll   send   you   where   you'll   keep   away   from   my   girl   forever' 
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don't  want  to  be  just  scraping  the  edges  of 
his  deposit — I  want  the  whole  works,  and 
then  I  can  take  out  the  stuff  right." 

"And  who  is  this  who  has  your  good 
wishes  and  a  fortune  in  prospect?"  queried 
Weed  as  they  stood  at  the  bar  again  and 
waited  the  drinks  he  had  signed  for. 

"I'll  tell  you,  Dick,  but  we've  got  to  beat 
him  out  of  his  claim  together.  He's  no 
friend  of  yours,  or  I  shouldn't  have  gone 
this  far.  He's  too  damned  independent  to 
sell,  and  would  likely  get  suspicious  if  we 
tried  to  buy,  so  the  answer  is  cut  him  out 
of  it — he's  a  bear  for  the  cards — it's  the 
Eastern  fellow,  Clarke."  And  Gardner 
raised  his  drink  with  an  anxious  eye  on 
Weed's  face  as  he  concluded. 

"Tonight's  the  night,"  asserted  Weed, 
after  brief  consideration  and  remembrance 
of  the  Easterner's  all  night  at  the  tables 
just  over.  "Stick  around  and  I'll  do  the 
same.  He's  broke  today,  I  know,  and  if  he 
wants  to  gamble,  we'll  let  him  put  up  his 
claim  against  round  money.jf 


Moll  rose  earlier  than  usual  this  morn- 
ing, too.  She  was  uneasy  about  Kate  for 
some  reason  she  couldn't  quite  grasp,  and 
her  interest  in  the  Easterner  was  sharpened 
by  the  performance  of  the  night  before. 
Passing  through  the  living  room  of  her  cot- 
tage, she  took  the  rifle  which  always  hung 
on  the  wall  and  went  out  towards  the  hill 
back  of  the  gambling  house,  which  was  next 
door. 

Raising  her  glance  to  the  sun.  now  well 
up  in  the  eastern  sky,  Moll  was  struck  with 
astonishment  at  the  sight  outlined  atop  the 
hill  against  its  glow.  Clarke  with  Kate 
Gardner  in  a  frenzied  embrace  was  facing 
Bill  Turner,  who  was  aiming  his  revolver 
at  the  two.  Raising  her  rifle  to  shoulder 
instinctively,  the  woman  fired  as  she  moved, 
and  Turner's  gun  was  jerked  from  his  hand 
as  the  bullet  struck,  and  Clarke  tried  to 
push  Kate  from  him. 

Before  the  surprised  miner  could  more 
than  shake  his  aching  gun-hand  in  irrita- 
tion, another  bullet  from  Moll's  rifle  whis- 
tled past  his  ear  and  as  Kate,  with  a  leap, 


"  If  you  choose  to  live  with  this  woman — your  mother;   you  shall  never  live  with  me — your  wif  e ! 

And  Doris  turned  away  scornfully 


possessed  herself  of  his  revolver  from  the 
ground,  Clarke  made  for  him  threateningly. 

Panic-stricken  at  the  unexpected  turn  of 
events,  Turner  hesitated  not  at  all,  but  fled 
down  the  tangled  path  by  which  he  had 
come.  Moll  calmly  seated  herself  on  a 
ledge  and  awaited  the  descent  of  her  two 
young  friends,  who  hastened  toward  her. 

"Pretty  fair  shootin',  Mister,  for  an  old 
woman  just  out  of  bed!"  suggested  Moll 
as  they  came  within  hearing  distance. 

"You  saved  my  life — perhaps  both  our 
lives !"  blurted  Clarke,  taking  her  hand 
gratefully.  "What  can  I  do  besides  thank 
you  ?" 

"I'll  tell  you,"  spoke  up  Moll  quickly, 
"you  can  promise  me  to  quit  gambling.  I 
know  the  game,  my  boy,  and  from  both 
ends.     I  ask  you  to  quit." 

Her  seriousness  impressed  Kate.  She  had 


"  You   do   know   somethin 


no  illusions,  and  her  sufferings  at  the  hands 
of  Pete  Gardner  she  rightly  laid  to  the 
games  of  chance.  She  hoped  the  man  she 
loved  would  promise — even  though  she 
knew-  him  to  be  Doris  Wendell's.  Clarke 
was,  however,  inclined  to  take  the  older 
woman's  request  lightly. 

"Why  should  I  quit !"  he  said  uneasily. 
"You  play,  you  who  are  giving  me  the  ad- 
vice, so  it  can't  be  such  a  deadly  evil." 

Moll  was  staggered  for  the  moment,  but 
anxious  not  to  lose  her  advantage  and  really 
affected  with  interest  in  this  stranger  from 
the  East,  she  made  a  final  play : 

"Don't  play  tonight,  anyway.  For  your 
mother's  sake,  promise  me!"  And  as  Clarke 
half -laughingly  promised,  she  continued: 
"I'll  go  get  Bill  Turner  to  finish  what  he 
started  if  you  don't  make  good." 

Then  Clarke  remembered  the  quick  stag- 
ing of  scenes  and  entrance  and  exit  of  char- 
acters above  during  the  past  hour — when 
he  and  Doris  had  thought  themselves  alone, 
and  he  turned  to  where  Kate  had  stood,  to 
ask  for  an  explanation  of  her  presence 
there.  But  she  had  gone,  and  as  he  turned 
back  to  Moll,  she  too  was  on  her  way  into 
her  cottage  as  though  everything  was  as 
usual  and  her  worries  all  settled  to  her  en- 
tire satisfaction. 

"Well,  I'll  be  damned  if  this  is  not  my 
busy  day,"  muttered  Clarke,  and,  making 
lu's  way  along  the  street  to  his  shanty,  he 
turned  in,  to  make  up  in  sleep  what  he  had 
lost  during  the  past  twelve  amazing  hours! 

As  be  walked  away,  the  woman  "who  lost 
and  won,"  peered  at  her  features  in  the  mir- 
ror before  her  oil  lamp  as  she  shook  it  and 
listened  for  any  indication  of  il's  containing 
nd  enough  I'm-  another  night. 

"I  lc  is  my  own  son.  'as  sure  as  shootin".  ' 
she  slowl)  articulated.  "Me  doesn't  know 
it  and  I  never  should,  but  for  his  clutch  on 
Kate,  which  showed  the  scar  that  never 
showed  on  his  wrist  but  when  he  would  try 
to  lift  something  too  heavy  for  the  little 
hands.  I  wonder  where  in  blazes  his  father 
is — not  that  1  care  a  hellova  lot,"  she  added 
And  with  the  nearest  approach  to  sentimen- 
(Continued  "»  />".'/''  18) 
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"I   want   you,   mother.      Well   stop   gambling   and   start   life   anew    together" 


tal  stagnancy  which  Moll  had  displayed  even 
to  herself  in  years,  she  poked  about  the 
three-room  shack  the  rest  of  the  day,  talk- 
ing to  herself  and  occasionally  sitting  down 
to  smile  for  minutes  at  a  time — and  again 
to  sorrow  fearlessly. 


That  night  Weed  and  Gardner  were  on 
the  alert  earlier  than  usual.  Moll,  too, 
showed  an  unusually  keen  interest  in  the 
tables  and  made  special  efforts  to  keep  the 
chairs  filled  with  players. 

At  midnight  Clarke  had  not  appeared  and 
the  two  gamblers'  nerves  were  fretted 
down  to  needle-point.  Moll  alone  appeared 
inwardly  pleased  at  something,  which  irri- 
tated her  partner. 

"Where  do  you  reckon  the  Easterner 
might  be  this  evenin',  Moll?"  he  queried 
as  she  dropped  into  a  vacant  chair  between 
him  and  Gardner  at  the  rear  poker  table. 

"Couldn't  say,  Dicky,"  returned  the 
woman,  "but  he  won't  be,  long  here,  if  that's 
what  you  mean." 

"The  hell  he  won't!"  burst  forth  Gardner, 
exchanging  glances  with  Weed.  "And  why 
won't  he  ?" 

"Because  he  promised  me  not  to  play  to- 
night," returned  Moll  calmly.  And  though 
the  two  laughed  at  her  words  and  placed 
little  credence  in  her  idea  that  anything 
as  slight  as  a  promise  could  keep  the  gam- 
bling fever  down,  they  grew  more  sombre 
as  the  hours  passed  and  Clarke  did  not 
show  up. 

The  truth  of  it  was  that  the  young  miner 
had  slept  through  the  day  and  far  into  the 
night,  from  pure  mental  exhaustion,  and 
late  as  he  awoke,  the  memory  of  his  prom- 
ise had  little  to  do  with  his  non-appear- 
ance. It  was  his  penniless  condition  prin- 
cipally that  kept  him  away  from  the  green- 
covered  tables. 

"I'm  tired  of  struggling!  I  want  my 
gold!"  Crazy  Oby  stopped  at  the  table  and 
peered  into  the  disgusted  faces  of  Weed 
and  Gardner,  as  the  grave-yard  shift  came 
on  at  two. 

"Go  get  it  if  you  can,  my  friend,  and 
good   luck  to   you !"   said   Weed,   yawning. 


And  Gardner  with  a  curse  rose  from  his 
chair,  and,  making  for  the  bar,  drank  fero- 
ciously and  departed  for  his  cabin.  Then 
Moll,  too,  retired. 

It  was  again  morning,  and  the  break  fa  si 
hour  in  Boiseville  just  past.  Clarke  had 
crossed  the  township  and  was  not  far  from 
Pete  Gardner's  hut,  walking  with  no  par- 
ticular objective,  but  because  of  his  thor- 
oughly awakened  feeling.  Moll  on  her  way 
to  see  Kate  Gardner  met  him  close  to  town. 

"For  keeping  your  promise,  boy,  thanks," 
she  greeted  him.  He  looked  curiously 
at  her  and  wondering  again  at  her  interest, 
made  no  comment,  while  Moll  continued : 
"How  about  your  home  folks,  anyway — 
don't  you  ever  figure  on  meeting  up  with 
them?" 

"My  home  folks  just  ain't!"  replied 
Clarke.  "My  mother  lit  out  when  I  was 
too  small  to  understand,  and  my  father 
never  had  anything  to  say  about  her  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death." 

The  woman  tried  to  conceal  her  agitation, 
but  curiosity  she  could  not  restrain. 

"How  would  you  like  to  find  your  mother 
now — a  woman  like  me  ?"  she  queried  agi- 
tatedly. Clarke  started  and  looked  earn- 
estly at  Moll. 

"You  know  something  about  her — or 
me!"  he  ejaculated.    "Tell  me!" 

Drawing  a  worn  locket  from  the  chamois 
purse  which  Moll  carried  in  her  gun-hol- 
ster, she  opened  it  and,  after  a  brief,  longing 
look  at  the  miniature  therein,  passed  it  to 
Clarke,  who  stood  in  wondering  amaze. 

It  was  a  boy  about  five  years  old  and 
though  unrecognizable  as  the  man  who  now 
held  it.  was  inscribed  in  tiny  print,  "Graham 
Clarke." 

"How  long  have  you  known  this,  Moll — 
mother?"  burst  out  the  man,  as  he  came 
close  to  the  woman  and  laid  a  hand  upon 
her  shoulder. 

"Since  I  learned  your  name — yesterday!" 
she  replied,  "but  no  one  else  must  know  it. 
It  would  ruin  your  prospects,  and  its  too 
long  since  we  met  for  us  to  miss  each 
other — " 

Clarke  turned  abruptly  at  the  sound  of 
hoof-beats.     Doris  Wendell  was  riding  to- 


ward them  from  the  village,  and  smiling 
eagerly,  her  lover  turned  to  his  mother 
with : 

"Doris  is  to  be  my  wife,  and  she  will 
be  a  daughter  to  you." 

Moll  smiled  sadly.  "She  will  never  even 
be  a  friend  to  me.  my  boy — and  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  .she  will  recognize  you  if  she  finds 
I  am  your  mother,"  she  concluded,  starting 
back  down  the  path.  But  Clarke  caught 
her  arm  and  led  her  toward  Doris,  who  had 
dismounted  upon  observing  the  two. 

As  they  reached  the  spot  where  Doris 
had  halted,  Kate  Gardner  rounded  a  curve 
in  the  path  and  stopped  where  Clarke  had 
held  the  recent  interview  with  her  friend 
and  patroness,  Moll.  She  stood  in  some 
surprise  at  sight  of  the  near-by  trio,  which 
increased  as  Clarke  s  afiectionate  attitude 
toward  both  the  women  became  apparent  to 
her. 

Doris,  too.  appeared  startled  at  the  man's 
evident  affection  for  the  woman  of  the 
gambling  house,  and  her  stare  of  greeting 
showed  no  indication  of  changing  to  a  more 
friendly  one  without  some  explanation  from 
him. 

"This  is  my  mother,  Doris,  and  she  will 
be  yours  as  well."  Clarke  broke  the  silence 
in  a  somewhat  strained  tone. 

"His  mother!"  murmured  Kate,  who 
could  just  distinguish  the  words  from 
where  she  stood.  And  noting  the  growing 
expression  of  disgust  on  Doris'  features, 
she  exulted  inwardly. 

"If  this  woman  is  your  mother — I  am 
nothing  to  you,"  said  Doris  slowly.  "Live 
with  her  as  such  if  you  will,  and  I  shall 
certainly  not  be  either  daughter  to  her,  nor 
wife  to  you !"  And  she  turned  with  an 
arrogant  look  at  Moll  and  walked  rapidly 
back  toward  town. 

Kate  had  come  close  enough  to  hear  and 
note  the  girl's  finality,  and  as  the  latter 
stepped  out  of  sight  in  the  path,  she  threw 
herself  into  Moll's  arms,  while  Clarke,  with 
a  sigh,  held  out  hands  to  both. 

"I  want  you,  mother.  W^e'll  stop  gam- 
bling and  start  life  anew  together,"  he  said, 
and  Kate  turned  with  a  sudden  sob,  run- 
ning toward  her  cabin  while  mother  and 
son  were  clasped  in  each  others'  arms. 

It  was  three  months  since  Graham  Clarke 
had  touched  a  card.  Working  on  his  claim, 
which  as  yet  revealed  nothing  of  value  to 
his  pick,  by  day,  he  spent  his  evenings  with 
his  newly-found  mother 'and  revived  many 
memories  of  his  Eastern  life  in  her  books 
and  pictures.  Moll,  too,  had  fought  against 
the  lure  of  the  green  cloth  to  such  good 
effect  that  she  never  sat  in  any  of  the  games 
below,  and  hoped  to  sell  out  her  interest 
to  Weed  as  soon  as  she  could  explain  his 
strange  intimacy  with  Pete  Gardner,  which 
grew  more  noticeable  each  day.  They  in 
turn  had  not  given  up  the  idea  of  entrap- 
ping Clarke  into  a  game  of  some  sort  that 
they  might  gain  possession  of  his  claim, 
but  did  not  force  matters,  as  they  thought 
the  longer  he  worked  it  without  result,  the 
more  likely  he  would  be  to  stake  it  in  a 
lump — and  the  less  chance  of  him  having 
anything  else  to  stake. 

One  warm  Western  day,  when  the  si- 
lence of  the  hills  oppressed  more  than  usual, 
Clarke  sat  alone  in  .  Moll's  living-room, 
wondering  if  his  struggle  against  the  God 
of  Chance  were  over,  or  just  begun.  An 
occasional  clatter  of  freighters'  wagons 
along  the  distant  road  ;  calls  from  the  "crib- 
women's"  line  of  shanties  across  the  stream 
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to  the  saloon  which  supplied  them,  without 
l he  aid  of  a  telephone;  an  occasional  peal 
of  laughter  from  one  who  had  secured  her 
liquor  and  was  inclined  for  conversation 
v\  ith  the  miners  passing  along  to  the  hills, 
was  all  that  Boiseville  had  to  give  in  the 
way  of  morning  sounds. 

Clarke  sat  idly  listening  and  wondering 
what  the  future  held  for  him,  when  the 
figure  of  Kate  ( who  had  not  been  absent 
from  his  thoughts,)  appeared  in  me  door- 
way. 

She  hesitated  as  she  saw  Moll  was  not 
present.  Clarke  rose  and  greeted  her  gladly , 
indicating  that  his  mother  was  in  the  room 
in  rear. 

"I  didn't  want  her  for  anything  special," 
said  Kate,  not  attempting  to  enter,  but  un- 
able to  move  away  at  once. 

"Then  tell  me  this,  Kate,"  said  Clarke 
earnestly,  taking  her  hand  in  the  doorway. 
"Supposing  I  wanted  you  particularly  and 
special — where  would  1  stand?" 

The  girl  leaped  inwardly  at  the  words 
and  manner,  but  acting  on  an  impulse  with- 
out reason,  she  tore  herself  from  him  and 
ran  down  the  road — just  avoiding  in  her 
blind  rush  Bill  Turner,  who  with  mining 
tools  on  his  shoulder  was  passing. 

"1  warned  you  to  keep  away  from  Kate 
if  you  don't  aim  to  marry  her,"  growled 
Turner,  stopping  before  the  door  in  which 
Clarke  stood  looking  after  the  girl  with  a 
sad  smile  on  his  face.  "You  better  mind, 
because  yore  old  woman  won't  always  be 
around  to  do  yore  shootin'  for  you !" 

"My  dear  misguided  friend,"  rejoined 
Clarke,  smiling  at  Turner,  "no  one  has  to 
do  my  shooting.  The  young  lady  you  just 
met  has  yet  to  express  a  preference  for 
your  classic  features,  and  just  to  make  sure 
she  will  take  as  violent  a  dislike  to  them 
as  I  have,  notice  what  I  do!"  And  delib- 
erately tossing  his  gun  into  the  room, 
Clarke  walked  over  to  the  amazed  miner, 
and,  lifting  his  mining  implements  from  his 
shoulder,  laid  them  carefully  on  the  ground, 
took  his  gun  from  the  holster,  pressed  it 
into  his  hand  and  then,  standing  off  slightly, 
slapped  him  across  the  face. 

"Well,  you-be-dam !"  burst  out  Turner, 
and  with  an  added  curse  he  raised  his  gun, 
which  was  promptly  knocked  from  his  hand 
by  the  alert  Easterner,  who  then  interest- 
edly and  scientifically  went  to  work  with 
his  fists  to  make  good  his  promise  of  alter- 
ing the  objectionable  features. 

While  this  was  transpiring  at  Moll's 
cabin,  she  had  slipped  out  the  back  and 
crossed  to  the  rear  of  the  saloon  and  gam- 
ing house.  Her  passion  for  the  games  had 
been  only  suppressed  by  main  force  of  will 
all  this  three  months.  On  this  day,  the 
noisy  silence  of  the  morning  had  the  same 
effect  on  her  nerves  as  upon  others  about — 
a  growing  frenzy  to  do  something  was  upon 
her  and  she  hastened  into  the  poker  room, 
her  thoughts  milling  around  in  a  mental 
fury  unusual  to  her. 

Weed  and  Gardner  saw  her  enter,  and  as 
if  by  previous  understanding,  made  out  the 
front  of  the  saloon  and  toward  her  shack. 

"For  seven  years  T  struggled,  and  he  took 
everything!  1  want  the  man — and  the 
gold  !"  Crazy  Oby  obtruded  himself  in  their 
path  with  his  familiar  whine  and,  with  a 
curse,  Gardner  swept  him  off  the  board- 
walk into  the  deep  dust  of  the  roadway. 

"Dam  the  old  fool !"  he  said,  partly  to 
himself  and  partly  to  his  companion.  "He 
never  had  no  gold  worth  taking — or  talkin' 
about  all  these  years !" 


Kate  entered  Moll's  front  door  and  as  she  hesitated,  Clarke  rose  with  a  glad  welcoming  smile 


"Don't  you  reckon  he  did?"  queried 
Weed,  curiously. 

"Do  you?"  responded  Pete,  looking  at 
him  quickly.  "If  he  did,  what's  he  done 
with  it  and  who  ever  saw  it  on  him  since 
he  come  this  way  twenty  years  ago?" 

"Maybe  some  feller  did  take  it  off  him, 
like  he  says,"  responded  Weed,  thought- 
fully. "There  is  fellers  like  that,  you  know  ! 
You'n  me,  for  instance — is  now  goin'  to 
take  something  off  this  Eastern  dude — if 
he'll  let  us !" 

"Well,  we'll  hope  he  don't  spend  the  next 
twenty  years  in  one  town  looking  for  us 
and  what  we  take,  anyhow !"  said  Gard- 
ner with  a  grim  laugh.  "But  all  we  got 
to  do  now  is  get  him  playing,  and  he  sure 
do  like  to  gamble — only  he  has  been  able 
to  keep  away  from  where  it  is  for  three 
months,  and  there  ain't  no  one  thought  fit 
to  bring  it  to  him  until  now." 

The  two  gamblers  came  into  Moll's  yard 
as  Turner  fell  with  bleeding  face  and  Clarke 
bent  over  him  to  see  if  he  intended  to  pro- 
long the  fight.  The  sound  of  their  ap- 
proaching footsteps  caused  him  to  turn,  and 
Turner  took  advantage  of  his  inattention 
to  crawl  out  of  reach,  and  then,  springing 
to  his  feet,  run  off  down  the  street,  leaving 
his  revolver  where  Clarke  had  knocked  it. 
Picking  it  up  with  a  look  after  his  late  op- 
ponent, Clarke  walked  into  the  living-room 
and  tossed  it  beside  his  own  on  the  couch. 
He  then  greeted  Weed  and  Gardner,  who 
stood  in  the  doorway  and  congratulated 
him  upon  his  fistic  prowess,  besides  asking 
for  particulars  of  the  quarrel. 

"Oh.  just  an  argument  about  a  girl."  in- 
formed the  victor.  "Mill  thought  be  knew 
when  I  ought  to  gel  married,  and  how  1 
should  act  while  unmarried,  and  as  our 
opinions  on  things  conflicted.  1  undertook 
to  change  his  face  around  a  mite — so's  he 
could  sorta  look  al   things  different!" 

The  two  visitors  appeared  amused  al  his 
account  and  suggested  a  three-handed  game 
of  poker  to  pass  away  the  near-noon  hours 

"I  don't  play  these  clays,"  replied  Clarke, 
"never  did  play  as  good  as  the  fellows  I 
went  against,  it  does  seem,"  he  added  with 
a  smile. 

"Well,  I  want  to  see   Moll  and   might    as 


well  wait  here  till  she  comes  along,"  said 
Weed,  "so  if  you  don't  mind,  Pete  and  I'll 
have  a  little  two-handed  tournament  while 
we're  waiting." 

As  Clarke  nodded  his  assent,  they  drew 
up  to  the  little  parlor  table  in  Moll's  front 
room  and  Weed,  taking  a  deck  of  cards 
from  his  shirt  pocket,  they  began  to  play, 
with  silver  before  them,  which  jingled  mu- 
sically in  the  observer's  ear  as  he  stood  by 
watching. 

"You  might  deal  me  a  hand,  if  my  credit's 
good,"  he  finally  said  at  the  end  of  a  deal. 
The  fever  was  upon  him  again,  but  when 
he  spoke  he  had  little  idea  they  would  let 
him  in  without  money — or  that  if  they 
should,  a  handful  of  silver  would  exceed 
his  losses  or  winnings. 

"Tell  you  what,  Clarke,"  said  Gardner, 
in  a  friendly  manner  as  to  a  fellow  gambler 
who  understood  the  ethics  and  was  equally 
infected  with  the  gaming  instinct.  "That 
old  claim  of  your'n  ain't  been  worked 
proper,  and  you  ain't  got  much  out  of  it. 
as  far  as  I  know.  We'll  play  a  hand — 
show-down — with  your  price,  against  the 
claim.  What's  your  price!  Tf  you  show 
the  high  hand,  you've  got  hard  money  on 
the  table  and  can  play  your  head  off.  If 
you  lose,  why,  you  just  don't  have  to  dig 
any  more  in  that  hole  in  the  ground  that 
you've  been  at  for  six  months." 

"Make  it  a  thousand."  spoke  Clarke, 
feverishly,  "and  what  you  haven't  got  on 
you,  you  can  give  me  later— if  I  win!"  And 
Dick  Weed  nodded  assent  as  he  deal)  from 
Gardner's  cut. 

Studying  their  hands  attentively,  Weed 
tossed  one  card  into  the  center  of  the  table 
and  picked  up  the  deck  to  fill. 

"Two  ones!"  ordered  Clarke,  with  a  grim 
smile,    as    he    threw    two   of    his    live    paste 
hoards  into  the  discard. 

"I'll   play    what    I   got!"  muttered   Card 
ner  as   Weed  turned  to  him. 

Weed  dealt  himself  one,  and  Clarke,  his 
lace  a  mask,  laid  his  live,  face  downward 
on  the  table  as  he  turned  to  the  others. 

After  looking  at  his  hand,  the  dealer  dis- 
gustedly tossed  them  into  the  discard  and 
turned  to  Gardner,  who  triumphantly  laid 
a  full  house  face  upward  on  the  table. 
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She   was   gone — running   down   the   road 


Both  turned  to  Clarke.  "Without  a  flicker 
of  emotion,  he  reached  to  turn  his  cards 
over  for  their  inspection,  when,  with  a 
wild  cry  of  insane  anger,  Crazy  Oby  burst 
through  the  door  and  swept  the  entire  game 
onto  the  floor ! 

With  a  furious  oath,  Gardner  leaped  to 
his  feet  and  dashed  after  the  village  idiot, 
who  was  already  out  of  the  door  and  in 
full  flight  toward  the  street.  Clarke  fol- 
lowed with  mild  haste,  and  curiously  noted 
the  dust-covered  back  of  the  fugitive — 
caused  by  his  fall  into  the  road  when  Gard- 
ner had  rebuffed  him  shortly  before — and 
doubtless    the    cause    of    his   violent    action 


when  he  discovered  where  Pete  and  Weed 
bad  gone. 

Nearing  the  front  of  Moll's  gambling 
house,  Oby's  wild  screams  brought  a  crowd 
of  curious  miners  into  the  street.  Mol! 
pushed  out  the  swinging  doors  just  as  Gard- 
ner caught  the  half-wit,  and  bringing  down 
the  butt  of  his  gun,  felled  him  with  a  single 
blow  on  the  head. 

As  Moll  pushed  to  the  front  of  the  little 
circle  that  surrounded  the  fallen  man,  Kate 
Gardner  appeared  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
crowd,  fearful  for  her  father's  brawling 
propensities,  and  met  Clarke,  who  came  up 
at  this  moment. 

Oby   was    not    unconscious,    and,    raising 


himself  slowly,  he  stared  at  his  late  pur- 
suer with  a  new  light  of  intelligence  break- 
ing over  his  worn  features : 

"Pete  Gardner,  you  are  the  man  who 
stole  my  gold  !"  he  suddenly  cried  in  a  star- 
tled tone,  and  sprang  at  Gardner's  throat. 
Clarke  forced  his  way  to  them,  then,  and 
tore  Oby  from  his  enemy,  who  seemed  in 
doubt  as  to  whether  to  flee  or  attack  the 
two.  Before  he  had  a  chance  to  decide 
or  act,  Oby  lifted  Weed's  gun  from  the 
holster  at  his  belt  and  emptied  it  into  Gard- 
ner's body — rive  shots  the  gambler  held 
when  he  hit  the  ground ! 

With  a  cry  of  terror,  Kate  burst  through 
the  surrounding  miners,  who  were  scatter- 
ing in  haste  at  the  gun-play,  and  as  she 
knelt  beside  the  dying  gambler,  he  raised 
himself  and  spoke  to  Oby : 

"Here's  your  daughter,  too,  old  man.  I 
can't  give  you  your  gold,  because  there 
ain't  any,  as  far  as  I  been  able  to  find — 
but  what  runs  onto  his  property,"  and  point- 
ing to  Clarke  as  he  pushed  Kate  toward 
the  now  trembling  old  man,  Pete  Gardner's 
soul  flopped  against  the  door  of  the  harp 
conservatory  without  more  delay. 

As  the  litter  of  flesh  was  carried  indoors 
by  the  loiterers,  who  had  no  further  inter- 
est in  the  tragedy  after  it  ceased  to  be  ex- 
citing, Moll  and  Old  Oby  took  their  children 
and  silently  led  the  way  up  the  path  to 
the  mother's  shack.  Memory  and  affection 
to  aid  them.  Graham  Clarke  was  to  help  the 
old  man  bring  to  light  the  pay-dirt  he  had 
lost  so  long  before,  and  which  youth  and 
health  had  been  unable  to  reach  since,  until 
the  gambling  instinct  was  conquered. 

Kate  Gardner  was  no  longer  so  named — 
nor  was  she  named  Kate  Oby !  Within  the 
year,  Doris  Wendell  was  to  speak  to  her 
respectfully  in  passing — and  as  "Mrs. 
Clarke !" 

( From  Horkheimer  Brothers'  five-part 
drama,  featuring  Henry  King  and  Mollie 
McConncll. ) 


A  Very  Woeful   Ballad   of   tKe    Critic 

A  Spirit  came  to  my  sad  bed, 

And  weary  sad  that  night  was  I, 
Who'd  tottered,  since  the  dawn  was  red, 

Through  miles  of  Grosvenor  Gallery, 
Yea,  leagues  of  long  Academy 

Awaited  m.e  when  morn  grew  white, 
'Twas  then  the  Spirit  whispered  nigh, 

"Take  up  the  pen,  my  friend,  and  write! 


Of  many  a  picture  dull  as   lead, 

Of  many  a  mustard-colored  sky, 
Say  much,  where  little  should  be  said, 

Ijay  on  thy  censure  dexterously , 
With  microscopic  glances  pry 

At  characters,  Tadema's  delight, 
Praise  foreign  swells  they  always  sky, 

Take  up  the  pen,  my  friend,  and  write!" 


I  answered,  "  'Tis  for  daily  bread, 

A  sorry  crust,  I  ween,  and  dry, 
That  still,  with  aching  feet,  and  head, 

I  push  this  lawful  industry, 
'Mid  pictures  shown  or  low,  or  high, 

But  touching  that  which  I  indite, 
Do  artists  hold  me  lovingly? 

Take  up  the  pen,  my  friend,  and  write. 


The    Spirit  Writeth    in    Form   of   Envoy 

"They  fain  would  black  thy  dexter  eye, 

They  hate  thee  with  a  bitter  spite, 
But  scribble  since  thou  must,  or  die, 

Take  up  the  pen,  my  friend,  and  write!" 

(From  "RHYMES  A  LA   MOI>E,"  by  Andrew  Lang.) 
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— the  same  dimple  that  poets  have 
written  about — the  same  dimple  that 
is  as  national  as  the  history  of 
America. 

Redolent  odors  of  oriental  incense 
gradually  filled  the  sunlit  room — the 
artistic    Floyd    photographs    on    the 
walls  harmonized  with  the  color- 
ful  draperies.      At   that  moment 
my    only    thought    was    of    the 
and    the    veiled    oda- 


onent, 
Usque. 
Like 
Golden 


Norma   Talmadge   and    her   pet   kitten   "Steve 

THE   broken    sun    rays    in    the    room 
were    not    half    as    brilliant    as    her 
youthful     smile — a    bad    cold    had 
prevented    her    from    attending   the 
Fine   Arts    studio    that    day.      She   made   a 
charming  picture  as  she  gracefully  relaxed 
on  the  neatly-arranged  divan. 

Her  pleasant  looking  mother  propped  up 
some  cushions  for  her,  and,  clad  in  a  beau- 
tiful pink  negligee,  she  sat  up  and  smiled 
again. 

Not  to  sustain  the  suspense  any  longer, 
our  subject  is  Norma  Talmadge,  star  in  the 
heaven  of  celluloid. 

The  exquisite  Norma  turned  to  her 
mother  and  I  noticed  a  dimple  in  her  cheek 


Like    Perdite,    she    should    live    in    a    garden    of    sweet 
marigold,   for   Norma  Talmadge   spiritually  is   as   deli- 
cate  and   beautiful   as   a  flower 


'•weet,    innocent,   little 
Locks  that  we  find  in 
our    fairy   tales,    Norma    Tal- 
madge,    idol     of     screenville. 
turned  her  glances  toward  the 
writer — I     was     immediately 
convinced  only  sweet  thoughts 
can  come  from  those  lips  that 
stood  out  like  a  rose  in  a  field 
of   daisies.      She   did   not   dis- 
appoint   me.      She    spoke    of 
spring,  the   flowers,  the  birds 
and  of  poor,  aged  people  who  are  homeless. 
If  she  would  only  smile  again. 

Her  smile,  unlike  any  other  smile,  was  as 
expressive  as  the  voice — I  could  read,  she 
was  saying,  "I  trust  you  are  comfort- 
able,   stranger ;   you    are   indeed   welcome." 

In  a  corner  of  the  room 
there  stood  an  artistic  vase 
containing  some  American 
Beauties ;  their  fragrance 
was  delightful,  but  yet  the 
strong  magnetism  contained 
in  Norma  Talmadge's  per- 
sonality commanded  my  eye 
every  moment  of  my  brief 
visit. 

A  vision  of  loveliness  is  a 
just  description  of  Miss  Tai- 
madge.  She  is  as  fair  as  the 
day,  and  in  her  next  life  she 
is  bound  to  return  to  the 
earth  in  the  form  of  a  beau- 
tiful flower. 

The  sun  was  reclining  in 
the  livid  western  heavens  and 
a  pleasing  silence  floated 
over  the  room.  The  twink- 
ling eyes  of  the  fairy  prin- 
cess drooped  slightly  be- 
neath the  luxuriant  lashes 
and  the  prettiest  smile  in  the 
wide  world  played  around 
her  finely  curved  mouth. 
The  golden  sunbeam  which 
had  spent  its  beauty  on  her 
wavv  hair,  had  vanished  and 
a  dim  curtain  <>l"  twilight 
transformed  Miss  Talmadge 
into  something  approaching 
the   divine. 

The  shades  of  night  be- 
came evident.  I  said,  "Good 
night."  She  smiled.  Will  I 
ever    forget    that    smile?     I 


left  her,  and  all  during  my  lengthy  journey 
home  I  could  think  of  only  beautiful 
things,  and  I  disapprove  of  Strindberg's 
theory  that  life  is  not  a  paradise,  for  little 
things  like  the  Norma  Talmadge  visit  are 
what  make  the  world  an  interesting  place 
to  reside  in. 

Norma  Talmadge's  bungalow  is  located 
on  the  slope  of  a  California  hill.  From  her 
window  she  can  see  the  cattle  grazing  in 
the  meadows,  the  farm  hands  in  the  fields, 
and  in  the  moonlight  the  two  country  lovers 
as  they  hold  hands  and  devotedly  look  into 
each  other's  eyes.  I  learned  all  this  from 
Miss  Talmadge.  which  goes  to  prove  that 
her  thoughts  are  not  the  common  variety, 
her  poetic  attitude  towards  life  makes  her 
happy   and   interesting  to  chat  with. 

In  every  walk  of  life  one  encounters  a 
person  whom  they  never  forget.  I  will  never 
cease  to  think  of  Miss  Talmadge  every  time 
I  see  a  pretty  flower,  the  birds,  poor  aged 
people,  cows  grazing  in  the  meadows  and 
country  lovers  and  the  odor  of  oriental 
incense. 

What  a  wonderful  world  it  would  be  if 
we  had  more  people  like  Norma  Talmadge. 
In  her  screen  work  one  is  bound  to  recog- 
nize the  purity  of  her  soul  and  her  vivid 
personality. 


Rembrandt,   Norma   often    paints 


own    portrait 
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THE  REAL  BLANCHE  SWEET 


By  JOHN  C.  FLINN 

Lasky  Star  Tells  of  Her  Past  History 
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WHEN  Blanche  Sweet  graduated  from  her  teens,  not  so 
many  months  ago,  and  came  within  voting  age  under 
California's  suffrage  law,  she  also  graduated  from  girl- 
hood into  a  very  chic  young  womanhood. 

In  all  that  colony  of  celebrities  which  graces  the  highways  and 
byways  of  Hollywood,  California,  there  is  no  individual  more 
picturesque  of  her  environment,  more  distinguished  by  reason  of 
her  own  extraordinary  personality  than  Blanche  Sweet.  You  see 
her  as  she  walks  jauntily  down  the  promenades 
under  the  shac.e  Of  the  semi-tropical  trees,  usually 
alone.  She  goes  and  comes  by  herself,  accepting  the 
dictates  of  no  one:  acceding  to  no  will  in  matters  of 
come  and  go  except  her  own.  They  will  tell  you  at 
the  studio  of  the  Jesse  L.  Lasky  Feature  Play  Com- 
pany, of  which  she  is  a  star,  that  Miss  Sweet  in  the 
studio  is  as  pliable  as  the  proverbial  child  actress, 
that  she,  with  the  experience  gained  only  through 
years  of  acting  before  the  camera,  is  the  most  atten- 
tive of  all  the  workers  around  the  huge  plant. 

We  talked  to  her  the  other  day  when,  very 
jauntily  dressed  in  a  new  black  walking  suit,  she  left 
the  studio  for  a  few  hours  of  recreation.  It  is  thus 
reported : 

"For  the  reason  that  the  motion  picture  business 
and  I  have  grown  up  side  by  side  during  the  past 
ten  years,  I  feel  a  certain  personal  interest  in  the 
whole  industry.  Whenever  anybody  speaks  good  of 
motion  pictures  I  feel  happy  ;  whenever  I  hear  il 
spoken,  I  feel  like  fighting  for  my  life. 

"Both  the  motion  picture  and  I  were  very  young 
when  we  started  out  together  to  make  a  success  of 
things.  I  suppose  I  feel  very  much  the  same  way 
about  the  motion  picture  and  have  within  me  as 
much  pride  about  it  as  Robert  Fulton  felt  when  he 
saw  the  first  steamship  actually  move,  or  Graham 
Bell,  sitting  in  New  York,  felt  when  he  heard  over 
the  telephone  wire  a  voice  that  had  its  origin  in  San 


Francisco.  And,  like  the  two  named,  I,  too,  have 
lived  to  see  the  day  when  the  motion  picture  is  no 
longer  sneered  at,  but  is  given  its  full  measure  of 
credit  for  what  it  has  done  and  is  doing. 

"Last  autumn  I  was  in  New  York  for  a  few 
days — my  first  trip  East  from  the  Kasky  studios  in 
more  than  a  year.     I  walked  along  Broadway  one 
evening,  and  up  near  Forty-seventh  street  saw  a  big- 
crowd  going  into  a  wonderful  theatre.     And  there, 
over  the  door,  I   saw  my  name   in  bright    electric 
lights.  I  stepped  back  to  the  curb  and  then  crossed 
the  street  just  to  get  a  good  look.     I  was  alone. 
It  was  not  the  first  time  by  any  means  that  I  had 
seen  my  name  in  electric  lights,  and  had  watched 
people  go  into  a  motion  picture  theatre,  but  some- 
how the  combination  of  Broadway,  brilliant  illu- 
mination,  beautiful   theatre   and   happy    crowds, 
stirred  me.     I  felt  a  sort  of  throb  for  a  moment. 
Really,  it  was  the  first  time  that  the  whole  thing 
had  (as  you  might  say)  touched  me. 

"I  like  company,  friends  and  good  times,  just 
as  much  as  any  other  young  girl  who  is  nine- 
teen years  old  and  ridiculously  healthy.  Some- 
times I  like  to  be  myself  and  this  night  I  walked 
down  the  street  a  block  to  a  little  square,  where 
there  were  benches.  Park  benches  and  Blanche 
Sweet  are  a  good  deal  together. 

"Just  as  it  is  a  good  thing  once  in  a  while  to 
look  at  yourself  in  a  mirror,  and  try  to  see  your- 
self as  others  see  you,  it  is  also  a  good  thing  to  sit  down  quietly 
and  think  of  yourself  as  others  think  of  you.  One  of  the  best  ways 
of  knowing  where  we  are  going  in  life  is  to  review  the  road  over 
which  we  have  traveled  in  the  past. 

"I  was  a  stage  child  from  the  time  I  began  to  walk.  Chicago, 
111.,  was  my  birthplace.  The  date  was  June  18,  1896.  At  three 
years  I  appeared  with  Marie  Burroughs  in  "The  Battle  of  the 


BLANCHE  SWEET 


Strong,"  and  I  have  been  battling  along  ever  since. 

"I  went  to  school  in  California.  I  liked  books,  but  I  loved 
the  stage.  At  fourteen,  having  come  to  New  York,  I  obtained  a 
position  with  Gertrude  Hoffmann's  company,  'The  Spring  Song,' 
and  later  I  had  a  child's  part  in  'Charlotte  Temple.' 

"Summer  came.  The  theatres  closed.  I  was  an  actress — 
rather  small,  to  be  sure,  but,  nevertheless,  an  actress — and  I  was 
out  of  work.  With  a  girl  friend  I  went  to  the  Biograph  studio, 
having  heard  a  good  deal  about  motion  pictures. 
This  was  in  the  days  when  the  vaudeville  managers 
used  to  put  on  a  motion  picture  to  drive  the  audi- 
ence home.  Frank  Powell  was  working  at  the 
Biograph,  and  the  first  thing  I  knew  I  was  tucked 
away  in  a  corner  in  a  production  called  'A  Corner 
in  Wheat.'  Later  I  obtained  steady  work  with  the 
Biograph  Company  and  then  came  the  news  that 
they  were  sending  a  company  to  California.  I 
wanted  to  go,  too. 

"While  preparations  were  on  D.  W.  Griffith 
said  to  me  one  day :  'If  you  were  two  years  older 
1  would  make  you  ingenue  with  the  company  at  a 
salary  of  $100  a  week.'  I  wept,  but  tears  made 
no  difference.     I  didn't  go. 

"It  was  about  this  time  that  I  met  Mary  Pick- 
ford.  She  was  the  only  one  around  the  studio  who 
had  a  regular  contract.  I  remember  the  first  day 
I  ever  saw  her.  She  wore  a  simple  blue  dress  and 
a  blue  beaver  hat,  from  underneath  which,  in  great, 
soft  folds,  hung  the  lovely  Pickford  curls.  I  have 
seen  Mary  Pickford  in  nearly  every  picture  she 
has  ever  done,  but  she  always  will  remain  in  my 
memory  as  a  little  girl  in  a  blue  dress. 

"Meanwhile,  I  was  getting  a  lot  of  experience. 
Mr.  Powell  one  day  gave  me  the  lead  in  'A  Man 
With  Three  Wives,"  and  they  said  I  did  so  well 
that  they  gave  me  other  leading  parts.     My  grand- 
mother thought  I  ought  to  go  to  school  again,  and 
I  said  I  would  be  happy  to  go  back  to  California. 
I  was  there  only  a  few  months,  however,  when  I 
went  to  Los  Angeles  and.  joined  Mr.  Griffith's  com- 
pany.    He  selected  me   for    the    lead   in  'Judith  of 
Bethulia,'  and  I  have  lived  in  California  ever  since. 

"No  girl  is  happier  in  her  work  than  I  am  right 
now  with  the  Lasky  Company.  Cecil  B.  De  Mille  is 
one  of  the  greatest  of  directors.  I  never  expect  to 
go  back  to  the  stage  again.  I  love  the  life  of  motion 
picture  playing. 

"And  some  day — well,  you  never  can  tell — I  get 
proposals  by  every  mail !" 

The  popular  film  star  would  not  suffer  for  the 
lack  of  variety  if  she  were  to  pick  a  mate  from  the 
list  of  applicants,  since  there  are  included  in  the 
group  the  most  cosmopolitan  set  of  males  possible, 
and  they  range  from  a  deckhand  on  the  Fall  River 
ine  to  an  Italian  duke  with  an  international  reputa- 
tion for  attractiveness  and  a  cute  mustache.  There 
is  included  stevedores,  -  bankers,  editors,  brewery 
manufacturers  and  proprietors  of  Coney  Island 
restaurants. 

In  every  language  men  of  education  and  men 
without  have  written  epistles  of  affection  and  in 
their  own  way  have  offered  their  heart  and  pocket- 
book  to  one  of  the  most  charming  young  ladies  in 
America. 

Miss  Sweet  has  some  decided  views  on  the  subject  of  matri- 
mony, and  she  has  said  in  a  most  pronounced  tone  that  when  she 
finally  enters  the  bond  of  marriage  the  man  of  her  choice  must 
be  ideal,  and  the  affair  will  not  be  one  tainted  with  the  currency 
of  Uncle  Sam's  realm  either — it  will  be  a  pure  and  undiluted 
love  affair  all  the  way  through ! 
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BASEBALL    BILL 

By   HORACE   J.    GARDNER 

A  Story  for    the   Baseball  Fan 


INCIPIENT  darkness  was  beginning  to 
interrupt  the  members  of  the  Town- 
pick's  infield  in  their  final  practice  on 
the  night  before  the  championship 
game  between  Jonesville  and  Homertown, 
and,  after  stopping  a  couple  bounders 
with  his  shins,  Fritz  Schultz,  the  Teutonic 
third  baseman,  emitted  a  howl  of  disap- 
proval, which  was  a  signal  for  the  other 
players  to  discontinue  the  rehearsal  of 
plays  designed  to  astonish  the  Homer- 
town Giants.  The  lads  came  trotting  in 
for  the  signal  drill,  which  was  invariably 
held  after  darkness  had  made  impossible 
further  efforts  to  acquire  dexterity  with  the 
leather-bound  sphere  and  the  appropriately 
shaped  stick  which  has  made  Ty  Cobb  and 
other  men  justly  famous.  As  Manager 
Thomas  laid  out  the  hit-and-run  sign  and 
drilled  the  squeeze  play  into  the  eager 
candidates,  Bill  Wilson,  who  comprised 
the  99  per  cent,  of  the  entire  pitching  staff, 
edged  away  from  the  circle  step  by  step 
and  with  eyes  on  the  exit  sign  mumbled  to 
be  excused. 

''I've  got  an  important  business  engage- 
ment which  requires  my  undivided  and 
personal  attention,"  quoted  Bill  with 
feigned  solemnity. 

"Come  back  here,"  commanded  the  man- 
ager, whose  ire  had  been  provoked  because 
of  the  inability  of  his  henchmen  to  grasp 
the  finer  points  of  the  national  pastime. 

"Bill,  we  want  you  to  get  a  good  night's 
rest,"  began  the  lecturing  leader,  "because 
we  are  depending  on  you  to  win  the  game 
for  us  tomorrow.  Instead  of  going  to  see 
her  tonight,  go  home  and  hit  the  hay." 

Bill  promised  to  obey  instructions  and 
left  hastily.  His  promises  were  sometimes 
contrasts  to  his  performances,  and  this 
special  instance  was  not  an  exception. 
Like  a  magnet  draws  a  tack  from  any 
direction,  so  the  beautiful  and  adorable 
Sophy  Cline  attracted  handsome  Bill  Wil- 
son, the  husky  star  of  the  Jonesville  Pick- 
ups. As  the  pied  piper  charmed  the  chil- 
dren in  fable  lore,  even  in  such  a  manner 
was  our  hero  enraptured  as  the  strains  of 
"Beatrice  Fairfax,  What  Shall  I  Do," 
floated  boldly  from  the  room  where  Sophy 
was  singing  like  a  canary  bird  after  meal 
time. 

"Ah !"  thought  Bill  as  he  stood  fasci- 
nated, awaiting  to  be  ushered  into  the 
presence  of  the  captivating  Miss  Cline, 
"She  is  some  swell  dispenser  of  melody, 
and,  say,  can't  she  tickle  those  ivories?" 

The  door  opened  and  Sophy  greeted  her 
lover. 

"I  heard  you  singing,"  began  Bill,  enthu- 
siastically, "and,  say,  it  was  great,  Sophy." 

"Aw,  stop,  Bill,"  said  the  flattered 
maiden  as  she  vociferously  blushed  in 
happy  embarrassment. 

"Can't  you  go  in  and  play  it  over  again?" 
he  asked,  and  then  volunteered  to  join  in 
on  the  poetic  refrain. 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  Sophy,  whisper- 
ing as  she  cautiously  surveyed  the  side- 
walk. "Pa  is  coming  home  in  a  few  min- 
utes." 

"Oh,"   said  Bill,  and  he  stepped  back- 


ward a  few  paces  and  looked  more  appre- 
hensive than  before  this  intelligence  had 
been  imparted. 

"Let's  sit  on  the  porch,"  invited  the 
young  lady,  as  she  led  the  way  to  a  se- 
cluded spot  on  the  veranda  where  two 
rocking-  chairs  were  closelv  reclining-  side 
by  each. 

"Sophy,  dear,"  began  Bill  with  hear* 
quivering  and  a  slightly  palsied  frame,  "I 
have  something  important  to  tell  you, 
something  nice  and  surprising." 

Sophy  wasted  a  blush  on  the  darkness 
and  eagerly  awaited  for  Bill  to  proceed. 
She  wondered  if  he  had  at  last  acquired 
enough  sand  to  ask  her  to  elope. 

"Yes,"  continued  Bill  with  expanding 
chest,  "I  am  going  to  pitch  in  the  cham- 
pionship game  tomorrow  and,  Sophy,  I'm 
going  to  win  !" 

Sophy  had  hopes  but  they  had  fallen 
with  a  thud.  For  while  Bill  had  the  heart 
of  a  lion  and  was  as  courageous  as  a  bear 
on  the  baseball  field,  his  valor  was  nil  in 
the  presence  of  fair  women.  Although 
Sophy  had  suggested  an  elopement  in  view 
of  her  father's  objections,  Bill  Wilson  had 
not  yet  acquired  the  strength  to  propose. 

Withal,  the  timid  youth  could  not  over- 
come the  emotions  of  the  disease  of  love, 
and  with  the  same  confidence  with  which 
he  fanned  the  side  in  the  crucial  ninth,  Bill 
proceeded  to  plant  a  kiss  on  the  rosy  lips 
of  Sophy.  The  osculation  was  not  com- 
pleted, for  heavy  footsteps  were  heard 
coming  quickly  up  the  path.  With  eyes 
that  would  have  made  an  owl  strut  with 
pride,  Sophy's  papa  spotted  the  ill-starred 
Bill  and  his  only  daughter  at  the  end  of 
the  portico. 

"Bill  Wilson,"  he  thundered  as  the  per- 
son addressed  arose  unceremoniously,  "I 
thought  I  gave  you  explicit  orders  to  stay 
away  from  here.  I  don't  want  you  around 
you  good-for-nothing,  lazy,  shiftless  rascal. 
If  I  catch  you  decorating  these  premises 
again,  I  will  kick  you  so  far  away  that  you 
will  be  twenty  years  finding  your  way 
back,"  and  shaking  his  florid  finger  at  the 
boy  he  commanded  in  Napoleonic  tones, 
"Get  off  my  property  at  once  !" 

Bill  went. 

II. 

A  small  dapper  gentleman  with  a  cute 
mustache,  waxed  to  a  pin  point  on  both 
ends,  was  reading  the  flaming  notice  of 
the  championship  game  which  was  sched- 
uled at  the  Jonesville  ball  park  for  that 
afternoon.  An  opera  troupe  had  visited 
the  village  the  day  before  and  when  they 
departed  their  manager,  known  as  Pin- 
points, was  left  stranded  in  the  town  so 
badly  bent  that  he  was  unable  to  collect 
enough  to  buy  a  ticket  out  of  town. 

As  he  gazed  at  the  billboard  telling  of 
the  past  performances  of  the  stellar  per- 
former of  the  home  team,  Pinpoints  sud- 
denly became  seized  with  an  idea.  With  a 
smile  he  hurried  to  the  ball  field  and  toss- 
ing his  last  two  bits  to  the  cashier,  he 
passed  through  the  turnstiles  and  selected 
a  seat  in  the  grandstand. 


Meanwhile  all  was  not  going  well  for 
Bill.  Old  man  Wilson  conducted  a  con- 
fectionery store  and  ice  cream  parlor  and 
Saturday  afternoon  found  him  exceedingly 
busy. 

"No,  Bill,  I  can't  let  you  off  this  after- 
noon," decided  his  pater.  "I  don't  see  any 
science  or  sport  in  that  game.  It's  nothing 
but  a  farce  for  a  bunch  of  crazy  hoodlums, 
and,  furthermore — "  but  he  got  no  further, 
as  the  tingling  of  the  'phone  interrupted. 
To  say  that  Bill  was  disconsolate  would 
be  putting  it  too  mild.  You  might  as  well 
rise  and  remark  that  "Teddy"  didn't  lose 
any  sleep  over  the  result  of  the  G.  O.  P. 
Convention.  The  youthful  star  had  his 
heart  set  upon  participating  in  the  deciding 
game  of  the  series  between  the  two  strong- 
est nines  in  the  county.  A  handsome 
silver  cup  for  every  player  on  the  winning- 
side  had  been  offered  by  one  of  the  town's 
wealthiest  men  and  this  fact  had  stimu- 
lated a  greater  interest  than  before. 

"Here,  Bill,"  briefly  ordered  his  father, 
"deliver  this  ice  cream  at  Mrs.  Van  Horn's 
at  once." 

Having  no  alternative,  the  unlucky  son 
dutifully  complied  and  a  few  minutes  later 
was  spinning  over  the  dusty  road  in  the 
little  delivery  truck.  It  was  a  rare  summer 
day,  and  an  ideal  one  for  baseball.  That 
the  driver  did  not  let  his  thoughts  har- 
monize with  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding- 
nature  was  apparent  by  the  clouds  which 
darkened  his  customary  happy  face. 

"Seven  minutes  of  three,"  Bill  solilo- 
quized as  he  glanced  on  the  homely  coun- 
tenance of  his  Ingersoll,  "the  game  will 
start  soon  and  -  —  Whoa,  Phoebe !"  The 
engine  missed  once,  then  again,  and  stop- 
ped. William  got  out  and  got  under  with- 
out using  more  than  a  dozen  cuss  words, 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  mulish  ten- 
dencies adopted  by  the  flivver  truck.  It 
was  hot,  and  Bill,  being  human,  swore 
heartily.  Just  picture  yourself  in  his 
shoes.  Instead  of  being  out  on  the  hurl- 
ing hill  at  the  ball  park  as  the  far-away 
chimes  registered  three  o'clock,  the  popu- 
lar idol  was  sweating  under  the  greasy, 
dust  clogged  auto  truck,  and  although  Bill 
was  melting  fast  the  ice  cream  melted 
faster  . 

"Yes,  that  cream  will  be  slushy  before 
Mrs.  Van  Horn  gets  it,  and  won't  she  bless 
me,"  Bill  grimly  said  to  himself. 

Ten  minutes  passed  before  the  machine 
was  ready  to  continue  on  its  mission. 

"I  say,  Bill,"  screeched  a  lusty  voice  as 
the  person  addressed  was  about  to  crank 
up  for  the  rest  of  the  journey.  In  a  cloud 
of  dust  he  beheld  the  speaker  as  he  jumped 
from  a  wheel  after  doing  a  Paul  Revere 
act. 

"Here's  a  message  for  you,"  he  panted 
and  simultaneously  shoved  a  hastily 
scrawled  note  into  the  oily  palms  of  Wil- 
liam Wilson,  Esq." 

"It's  from  Manager  Thomas,"  supple- 
mented the  kid  as  he  mopped  the  perspira- 
tion from  his  brow  with  a  sleeve  that  had 
been  cheating  the  washtub  for  at  least 
three  weeks.     Bill  hastily  read  as  follows : 
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"Come  to  the  park  at  once  or  we'll  lose 
the  championship — Thomas." 

Bill  looked  np  the  road  and  then  he 
gazed  down  the  road.  Some  one  was  com- 
ing.  Yes,  Mrs.  Van  Horn  was  coming 
for  her  cream.  "It  looks  as  if  I  am  in  for 
it  comin'  and  goin' ;  for  Mrs.  Van  Horn 
has  got  her  Irish  up,"  said  Bill,  who  re- 
membered that  the  garrulous  society 
woman  was  entertaining  a  party  that  after- 
noon and  she  needed  the  frozen  confection, 
not  in  liquid  form,  but  solidified. 

Once  to  every  man  there  comes  a  mo- 
ment when  he  must  decide  between  the 
devil  and  the  deep  blue  sea.  It  didn't  take 
our  hero  long  to  make  up  his  mind  for  as 
Mrs.  Van  Horn  drew  nearer  the  lure  of  the 
manager's  call  became  louder. 

"Jimmy,  they  need  me  bad?"  he  asked 
the  urchin. 

"You  bet  they  do,  Bill ;  they  told  me  not 
to  come  back  widout  you." 

"Lend  me  yer  wheel,"  and  without  a 
moment's  hesitation  the  Pickup's  sensa- 
tional pitcher  leaped  on  the  bicycle  and 
rode  like  the  wind  headed  toward  the  ball 
park.  The  youngster  took  refuge  from  the 
approaching  ice  cream  customer  in  flight 
via  shank's  mare. 

Ill 

Pandemonium  reigned  in  the  overflow- 
ing stands  at  the  Jonesville  Ball  Park 
when  it  was  discovered  that  Bill  Wilson 
would  not  be  in  the  game  and  there  was 
an  immediate  clamor  for  refunded  admis- 
sions. The  constable  and  his  deputies 
were  hardly  able  to  cope  with  the  situa- 
tion as  a  stampede  to  the  ticket  office 
began.  Finally,  Manager  Thomas  brought 
something  resembling  order  and  yelled 
this  satisfactory  explanation,  although  he 
wasn't  sure  he  could  substantiate  the  state- 
ment :  "Wilson  will  be  here  to  play  in  fif- 
teen minutes.  Keep  your  seats  and  the 
game  will  begin  at  three  fifteen !" 

"Start  the  game  now  or  it  is  forfeited," 
screamed  several  hundred  Homertown 
rooters. 

"Yes,  it  was  agreed  to  start  at  three 
o'clock,"  "Pug"  Harkins,  the  Homertown 
manager-captain  said,  "and  if  you  don't  put 
a  team  on  the  field  at  once  we  will  claim 
the  championship." 

It  was  a  great  day  and  one  that  will 
linger  eternally  in  the  memories  of  those 
who  attended.  Every  available  inch  of 
standing  room  had  been  absorbed  by  a 
seething  mass  of  human  fanatics  of  the 
national  pastime.  Both  towns  were  out 
in  full  array  and  the  bands  that  accom- 
panied the  army  of  followers  enlivened  the 
occasion  by  blaring  out  patriotic  selections 
that  made  up  in  noise  what  they  lacked 
in  harmony.  Betting  was  open  and  free, 
although  the  stakes  were  in  every  instance 
limited.  Women  and  young  girls  were 
togged  in  summer  finery  and  added  greatly 
to  the  picturesque  scene.  Long  lines  of 
autos  and  horses  were  strung  out  in  right 
field  and  a  hundred  horns  tooted  clamor- 
ously all  the  time. 

Umpire  Fred  Wescott,  the  peer  of  all 
arbitraters  and  the  only  one  to  which 
both  sides  would  agree,  stepped  forth  to 
make  the  regular  battery  announcements. 
Silence  reigned  supreme. 

"Ladies  and  insects,"  there  was  always 
a  titter  as  he  began  in  this  way,  "this  game 
is  the  third  and  deciding  battle  for  the 
championship    of    Howell    county.     The 


winners  will  receive  silver  cups  and 
the  county  banner."  He  paused  and  spoke 
a  word  to  Manager  Thomas  and  then  con- 
tinued in  a  leather-lunged  voice,  "Batteries 
for  today's  game :  For  Homertown,  Hen- 
ley and  Farr;  Jonesville,  Cross  and  Reid." 
A  storm  of  intermingled  applause  and  a 
roar  of  disapproval  from  the  Jonesville 
contingent  greeted  the  intelligence  im- 
parted by  the  umpire.  However,  the  game 
was  started  with  Marty  Cross,  a  sub- 
pitcher  in  the  box.  White,  the  first  Homer- 
town batter  cracked  the  new  ball  high 
into  left  field  and  Bateman  smothered  it  as 
it  descended  for  the  first  out.  The  mem- 
orable game  was  on  and  three  thousand 
adherents  of  America's  foremost  sport 
were  keyed  to  the  highest  point  of  interest 
in  the  proceedings.  When  Craft,  the  sec- 
ond batter,  cracked  out  a  double,  it  was  a 
signal  for  the  Homertown  delegation  to 
whoop-er-up — and  they  did.  Willow  fol- 
lowed with  a  single  and  Craft  shot  across 
the  home  plate  with  the  first  run,  amid 
a  riot  of  cheers,  which  continued  for  sev- 
eral minutes.  Without  going  into  the  de- 
tails of  each  inning,  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  the 
score  was  5-0  in  favor  of  Homertown. 
Without  Baseball  Bill,  the  Pickups  were 
unable  to  stem  the  tide  of  adversity. 

"Where's  Bill?"  the  players  growled  to 
each  other  as  they  took  the  field  after  three 
innings  of  hopeless  baseball  had  silenced 
their  followers. 

"There  he  is,"  yelled  Johnny  Madison, 
and  a  thousand  voices  took  up  the  cry  as 
they  saw  Baseball  Bill  rush  into  the  field. 
The  scene  that  followed  is  indescribable. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  Baseball  Bill,  in 
full  uniform  and  a  dirty  face,  walked  out 
to  the  pitching  peak  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth.  Right  there  the  pendulum  of 
the  game  began  to  swing  toward  the 
Jonesville  "Town  Picks."  Both  sides  were 
blanked  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  but  the 
Town  Picks  broke  the  monotony  of  the 
goose-eggs  which  embellished  their  score- 
board in  the  sixth  when  a  run  was  pushed 
over.  In  the  seventh  Thomas  tripled  to 
centre  and  scored  on  Greene's  double  to 
left.  Reid  singled  and  Bateman  walked. 
Baseball  Bill  electrified  the  populace  by 
lacing  the  horsehide  over  the  right  field 
fence  for  a  home  run.  Following  Bill, 
Schultz  doubled  and  Homertown  changed 
pitchers.  The  scoring  ended  until  the 
eighth,  when  the  Town  Picks,  with  their 
idol  and  star  in  the  line-up,  scored  nine 
runs  and  won  the  championship  easily  and 
gracefully.    The  final  score  was  14-5. 

Pinpoints,  the  shipwrecked  theatrical 
manager,  noted  with  satisfaction  the  prog- 
ress of  the  game  after  the  arrival  of  Bill, 
and  when  the  crowd  had  drifted  away  he 
took  Bill's  hand  and  congratulated  him, 
bestowing  praises  which  were  well  mer- 
ited. 

"You're  wasting  your  time  here,  Bill," 
Pinpoints  informed  him,  "Why  don't  you 
go  to  a  big  town,  where  you  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  develop  your  ability?" 

"I  would  like  to,"  he  stammered,  "but  it 
takes  money,  you  know." 

"Leave  that  part  to  me,"  said  Pinpoints 
reassuringly,  "and  I  will  see  that  you  are 
signed  by  the  New  York  Highlanders  be- 
fore the  world's  another  week  old." 

Pinpoints  visited  the  Jonesville  mer- 
chants the  next  day  and  told  them  of  his 
plan,  showing  them  what  a  wonderful  ad- 


vertisement it  would  be  to  their  town  to 
have  it  known  that  Baseball  Bill  Wilson, 
the  greatest  American  League  pitcher,  was 
"born  and  raised"  in  Jonesville.  He  wound 
up  each  flow  of  oratory  with  a  request  for 
a  contribution  and  he  usually  received  a 
large  donation. 

"I  have  five  hundred  dollars  here,"  said 
Pinpoints  when  he  intercepted  Bill  that 
evening  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  Sophy's. 

"And  I  have  received  a  telegram  from 
Manager  Donovan,  of  the  Yankees,"  replied 
Bill,  "he  wants  me  to  report  at  once.  When 
shall  we  leave?" 

"Tomorrow,"  Pinpoints  decided,  and 
they  shook  hands  before  parting. 

That  night  Bill  proposed  to  Sophy,  and 
she  giggled  a  happy  assent.  "Tomorrow, 
Sophy,  dear,  we  will  go  to  the  minister's 
together  and  you  will  become  the  wife  of 
Baseball  Bill  Wilson,  property  of  the  New 
York  American  League  Club." 

Sophy  was  waiting  at  the  gate  when 
Baseball  Bill  arrived.  It  was  their  glori- 
ous wedding  day  and  both  were  appropri- 
ately attired  in  their  very  best  parapher- 
nalia. 

"Is  your  father  home?"  was  Baseball 
Bill's  interrogatory  greeting. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  excited  girl,  "but  he 
doesn't  know — let's  hurry." 

The  prospective  groom  hastened  with 
Sophy  down  the  avenue  in  the  direction 
of  the  little  church  around  the  corner. 
Arriving  at  the  parsonage  Bill  turbulently 
hammered  on  the  door.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Anthony  Hemstitch  opened  the  door  and 
exclaimed  with  both  hands  upward,  "Bless 
my  soul !" 

"Parson,  we  want  to  get  married," 
began  Bill,  "and  we  want  the  ceremony  as 
prescribed  by  law  completed  quickly  as 
possible." 

"Yes,  Reverend  Hemstitch,  we  are  in  a 
big  hurry  to  catch  the  next  train  to  New 
York,"  explained  Sophy  impatiently. 

It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  tidings  of 
such  affairs  before  the  nuptials  are  tied. 
For  Papa  Cline  and  Baseball  Bill's  irate 
pater  gleaned  a  whisper  of  the  proposed 
clandestine  wedding  and  united  on  their 
swift  journey  of  interception.  Pinpoints, 
the  theatrical  man,  swelled  the  number  of 
those  whose  destination  was  the  home  of 
Rev.  Anthony  Hemstitch. 

A  weird  sensation  trickled  through  the 
bones  of  Baseball  Bill  Wilson,  and  some 
uncanny  power  bade  him  take  a  farewell 
look  up  the  road  before  entering  the  holy 
bonds  of  matrimony.  Bill  looked  before  he 
leaped  and  what  he  saw  produced  an  ashen 
hue  on  his  manly  countenance.  Pinpoints 
was  in  the  lead  but  Sophy's  pa  and  his  own 
parent  were  not  far  behind. 

"Ye  grods  and  green  eggplants !"  ejacu- 
lated Bill. 

"Come  on,  Wilson,"  panted  Pinpoints  as 
he  grasped  the  hesitating  youth,  "it's  your 
only  chance." 

Ordinarily,  Bill  Wilson  would  have  stood 
his  ground  but  the  odds  were  too  great,  so 
Bill  used  his  legs. 

"Head  for  the  station,"  Pinpoints  yelled 
over  his  shoulders,  as  the  pair  fled  along 
the  dusty  stone  road. 

The  shrill  toot  of  the  four  o'clock  New 

York  train  spurred  them  on  to  a  greater 

speed.      The   train    came   thundering   into 

the  Jonesville  depot,  hesitated  a  moment 

(Continued  on  page  29) 
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An  Interview  With  Madge  Evans 

By  CHAS.  E.  WAGNER 


IT  was  rather  thoughtless  of  the  Editor, 
knowing  of  my  bashfulness  for  any- 
thing pertaining  to  the  members  of 
the  opposite  gender,  to  order  me  from 
the  quietude  of  the  editorial  sanctorum 
to  go  forth  and  interview  Miss  Madge 
Evans.  Imagine  it,  I,  who  had  never 
before  known  nought  but  to  pour  over 
and  condense  long-winded  press  sheets, 
should  be  asked  to  actually  call  upon 
a  certain  member  of  the  female  gender. 
But  nevertheless,  after  many  misgivings 
and  an  equal  number  of  sips  from  the 
bottle  of  courage  I  managed  to  wend  my 
way  wearily  to  a  certain  house  situated  on 
109th  street,  New  York  City. 

I  rung  the  bell  and  waited.  What  was  I 
to  say?  Vainly  I  tried  to  think  of  my 
childhood  sweethearts  (which  has  been 
many  years  back)  and  what  used  to  be  our 
topic  of  conversation.  Was  it  the  weather, 
or  was  it  clothes?  But  just  then,  in  answer 
to  my  ring,  the  door  opened.  A  young 
lady  answered  the  door.  Here  was  a 
chance  to  get  the  necessary  information 
without  going  in. 

"I — I — beg  your  pardon,"  said  I  rather 
hesitatingly,  "but  I  have  been  sent  by  this 
paper  to  gather  a  little  information.  How 
long  have  you  appeared  in  the  moving 
pictures,  and  do  you  like  the  work,  and — .'.' 

The  young-  lady  interrupted  me.  "Oh, 
I  presume  you  wish  to  speak  to  Miss 
Evans?" 

"Yes,"  I  replied. 

"Just  step  this  way,  please.  Miss  Evans 
is  up-stairs." 

My     heart     sank.       The     terrible 


or- 


deal loomed  up  in  greater  proportions. 
"Oh,  why  didn't  the  editor  pick  someone 
who  was  more  experienced  in  feminine 
witchery?"  I  bemoaned  to  myself  as  I  fol- 
lowed my  fair  leader  up  the  stairs. 

Arriving  safely  on  the  first  floor,  my  es- 
cort pushed  opened  a  door,  remarking, 
"This  is  Miss  Evans." 

Gathering  together  all  my  slowly  ebbing 
courage,  I  boldly  stepped  in.  There  seated 
upon  the  floor  was  a  beautiful  bundle  of 
femininity  with  two  large  pair  of  laughing 
blue  eyes  peering  out  from  amidst  a  mass 
of  golden  curls.  There  she  sat  with  dolls, 
tea  sets,  and  many  other  toys  to  please  the 
childish  fancy  thrown  promiscuously  about 
her,  and  looking  at  me  with  almost  a  tanta- 
lizing challenge  to  sit  down  and  play. 
After  a  great  amount  of  protest  from  my 
creaking  joints  the  art  of  sitting  upon  the 
floor  was  accomplished,  and  a  brave  at- 
tempt was  made  to  amuse  the  child. 

"Now,  my  little  lady,  I  wish  to  ask  you 
some  questions,"  I  said  at  length,  after  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  place  a  coat  on 
one  of  the  dolls. 

"Here  is  a  story  of  my  life,"  she  said 
dramatically,  "written  by  Mother  and  I." 

I  glanced  hurriedly  through  the  six 
pages  of  foolscap,  and  from  it  gleaned  a 
lot  of  information.  Miss  Madge  has  just 
six  summers  to  her  credit.  She  was  born 
in  New  York,  but  first  became  acquainted 
with  motion  pictures  while  visiting  Eng- 
land. A  mututal  friend  persuaded  her  to 
pose  for  a  photographer.  This  led  very 
shortly  to  an  engagement  with  an  English 
company  to  produce  "Shore  Acres."   With 


flattering  recommendations  she  came  back 
to  New  York,  where  she  appeared  in  some 
minor  roles  for  the  World  Film  Corpora- 
tion. It  was  not  until  "Sudden  Riches^' 
was  completed  did  this  talented  little  lady 
come  into  her  own,  and  then  her  rapid 
rise  to  fame  was  startling.  She  has  been 
fairly  swamped  with  letters  and  telegrams 
congratulating  her  upon  the  wonderful 
work  presented  in  "Sudden  Riches."  Miss 
Madge  is  well  educated  for  a  child  of  her 
advanced  (?)  years;  she  is  very  fond  of  out- 
door sports,  and  enjoys  immensely  rye 
bread  sandwiches  and  ginger  ale.  Her 
greatest  occupation  at  present  is  to  travel 
to  the  studio  in  the  morning  to  Fort  Lee — 
yes,  Fort  Lee  is  in  the  United  States,  no 
matter  what  anyone  says  to  the  contrary — 
and  returning  to  civilization  at  night.  She 
is  now  working  upon  a  new  play,  called 
"Husband  and  Wife,"  which  will  be  re- 
leased about  the  middle  of  July. 

With  the  able  assistance  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Evans  I  managed  to  extricate  myself  from 
my  precarious  position  upon  the  floor.  I 
finally  made  a  "close  up"  of  Miss  Evans, 
who  "registered"  sorrow,  and  stopping  the 
camera  I  bid  my  fond  adieu,  but  not  until 
I  had  grafted  an  umbrella  from  the  unsus- 
pecting inmates.  (I  have  never  seen  a 
member  of  the  press  yet  who  hadn't  one 
eye  opened  for  a  free  list). 

As  I  made  my  way  to  the  subway  a  deep 
reverie  fell  upon  me,  and  as  I  looked  over 
my  years  of  supposed  single  blessedness  I 
realized  then  what  joys  and  blessings  were 
possible,  and  from  then  on  my  viewpoint 
of  cannubial  bliss  underwent  a  wonderful 
change. 


i 


Valentine  Grant  Enjoys  Her  Work 


By  J.  ALLEN  BOONE 


TO  love  life  because  life  is  the 
rarest  privilege  any  of  us  has 
received ;  to  get  the  most  out  of 
life  by  giving  serious  effort  to  trying 
to  understand  what  it  is  all  about ; 
to  live  broadly,  and  at  the  same 
time,  sanely ;  to  work  hard  to  achieve 
something  worth  while ;  to  keep  the  mind 
active  at  all  times  ;  to  be  healthy,  and  to 
always  have  a  song  in  the  heart,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  gods  may  send  one's  way — 
this,  epitomized,  is  the  philosophy  of  Val- 
entine Grant,  the  pretty  little  "Irish  col- 
leen" star  of  the  Famous  Players. 


And  let  it  be  said  right  here  that  Valen- 
tine Grant  gets  a  great  deal  out  of  life 
because  she  carries  with  her  a  wealth  of 
optimism,  backed  by  an  initiative  and  a 
breadth  of  understanding,  that  is  almost 
masculine  when  it  comes  to  getting  re- 
sults. And  over,  and  back  of  it,  and 
through  it,  is  her  own  natural  charm — her 
good  looks  and  a  vast  amount  of  unadul- 
terated, ever-bubbling  "pep." 

Valentine  Grant's  success  on  the  screen 
is  due  to  her  philosophy,  plus  ability.  In 
the  beginning  the  gods  were  good  to  her — 
no    doubt    she    appreciates   that    fact;   but 


since  that  time  she  has  made  good  use  of 
their  gifts  and  has  reaped  the  rewards. 

According  to  all  rules  and  regulations, 
Miss  Grant  today  should  be  a  grand  opera 
star  instead  of  a  screen  star,  and  perhaps 
in  the  not  far-away  future  she  will  be  a 
dramatic  star  instead  of  a  screen  star — for 
this  is  the  way  the  gods  have  been  juggling 
with  her  career. 

Following  her  musical  education  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  Miss  Grant  devoted 
her  time  to  concert  singing  and  made  a  big 
success  of  it.  During  this  time  she  bought 
a  picturesque  home  in  Seattle,  and  became 
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not  only  a  resident  there,  but  a  voter  as 
well.  Party?  Straight  Republican.  Then 
came  the  call  to  grand  opera  from  New 
York,  and  the  pretty,  little  singer  can- 
celled everything  and  hurried  to  the  City 
of  the  Bright  Lights  for  the  event  she  had 
been  working-  for  and  dreaming  of  for 
years.  Three  clays  after  arriving  in  New 
York  a  heavy  cold  temporarily  put  her 
voice  out  of  commission  and  the  opera 
plans  had  to  be  postponed. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Miss  Grant  met 
Sidney  Olcott,  one  of  the  best-known 
motion  picture  directors  in  the  country. 
Olcott  was  looking  for  a  leading  woman, 
and  he  offered  the  position  to  the  little 
singer,  explaining  to  her  that  the  picture 
he  wanted  her  for  would  be  completed  by 
the  time  her  voice  had  recovered. 

"But  I  know  nothing  about  acting  for 
motion  pictures,"  she  told  him. 

"That's  the  reason  I  want  you,''  Olcott 
replied.  "You  take  the  job  and  I'll  be  re- 
sponsible for  everything  else." 

Miss  Grant  agreed  to  take  the  job,  more 
for  the  fun  of  the  thing  than  anything  else  ; 
and  Olcott  immediately  cast  her  for  the 
lead  in  his  "A  Mother  of  Men,"  in  which 
she  was  called  upon  to  play  a  girl,  a  mar- 
ried woman,  a  middle-aged  mother  and  a 
grandmother — and  this,  please  remember, 
her  first  experience  before  a  moving- 
picture  camera.  Miss  Grant,  however,  had 
ability  and  was  adaptable ;  and  Olcott,  who 
has  directed  many  of  the  best-known  stars 
of  the  screen,  is  a  genius  when  it  comes  to 
getting  results  from  people.  "A  Mother 
of  Men"  was  a  success,  and  so  was  Miss 
Grant ;  and  shortly  after  the  picture  was 
completed  Olcott  persuaded  her  to  sign  a 
long-time  contract  with  him  as  his  leading- 
woman. 

When  the  Olcott  Company  started  its 
two  years'  picture-making  tour  of  the 
world  Miss  Grant  was  the  leading  woman. 
The  company  spent  many  months  in 
Ireland,  filming  Irish  dramas  and  comedies, 
and  then  the  war  began,  and  the  players 
were  forced  to  return  to  this  country. 
Those  months  were  big  months  for  "Saint 
Valentine,"  as  the  Irish  peasant  called  her, 
for  she  studied  Ireland  and  the  Irish  with 
her  marvelous  gift  for  understanding ;  and 
in  exchange  for  the  many  concerts  she 
gave  her  Irish  friends  they  taught  her  the 
dances  and  songs  of  the  "ould  counthry," 
how  to  play  the  Irish  harp  and  the  Irish 
pipes,  and  innumerable  other  things  that 
have  been  of  great  help  to  her,  not  alone  in 
her  screen  work,  but  in  making  her  inter- 
esting life  even  more  complete. 

Miss  Grant  has  created  all  sorts  of  roles 
on  the  screen,  but  she  is  best  loved  for  her 
characterizations  of  Irish  colleens,  for 
these  peasant  girls  she  knows  with  an  in- 
timate knowledge,  and  she  can  live  their 
lives  before  a  motion-picture  camera  with 
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Gar 

The  Original  Convertible  Car 


stylish  open  form  or 
as  a  beautiful  closed  coach 
will  serve  you  in  any 
weather  and  all  seasons. 


Take  off  the  top  for  pleasant 
weather;  replace  it  for  fall 
and  winter  driving. 

KisselKar. 

Eyery  Inch  a  Car 

With  the  original  and  incompar- 
able Kissel  Demountable  Top  you 
are  prepared  for  comfortable  driv- 
ing twelve  months  in  the  year. 

Decide  upon  an  ALL-YEAR  Car; 
you'll  be  glad  you  did  so  later  on. 


Prices  $1050  to  $1750  for  the  open  cars 
alone;$1450to  $2100  for  the  ALL-YEAR 
Car.    F.  O.  B.  factory. 


a  naturalness  which  is  remarkable.  During 
her  engagement  with  Mr.  Olcott,  Miss 
Grant  was  "borrowed"  to  play  the  leading 
feminine  role  in  the  screen  version  of  "The 
Melting  Pot,"  with  Walker  Whiteside.  The 
first  part  of  the  present  year  Miss  Grant 
returned  from  an  extended  trip  through 
the  West  and  joined  the  Famous  Players. 
Her  first  picture  was  "The  Innocent  L,ie," 
in  which  she  played  the  leading  role  of 
Nora  O'Brien,  an  Irish  lassie,  who  comes 
to  this  country  and  unexpectedly  walks 
into  all  sorts  of  adventures.  The  play  was 
directed  by  Sidney  <  )lcott,  who  up  until 
that  time  had  been  directing  Mary 
Pickford. 

In    her    screen    work    Miss    Grant,    for- 
tunately, has  had  a  voice  in  the  selection  of 


her  scenarios,  and  she  insists  always 
on  having  plays  with  wholesome  plots. 
"There  is  so  much  in  life  that  is  clean, 
beautiful,  and  at  the  same  time  dramati- 
cally interesting,"  she  said  recently,  "thai 
I  always  impress  on  photo  playwrights 
who  write  for  me  that  that  is  the  type  of 
scenario  I  want.  We  have  been  surfeited 
with  sex  plays,  domestic  infidelities,  vam- 
pires, and  cheap  sensations  in  general,  and 
I  believe  the  picture-going  public  thinks  so, 
too.  Wholesome  plays  are  in  demand,  and 
they  can  be  made  just  as  interesting;  and, 
for  that  matter,  more  so  than  the  sordid, 
cheap  and  sensational  melodrama.  I 
always  want  to  feel  that  any  screen  play 
I  am  in  can  be  shown  to  an  audience  com- 
posed entirely  of  children." 
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Vox  Populi — Lubin  has  never 
clone  a  forest  fire  drama  that  we 
know  of.  Patsie  De  Forest  left 
Lubin  recently  for  vaudeville. 
She  left  the  latter  after  one  per- 
formance in  New  York  owing  to 
a  disagreement  with  her  partner. 
Lucy,  who  was  reported  as  visit- 
ing us  at  great  length  in  the  June 
Photo-Play  Journal,  did  not 
really  do  all  the  things  blamed 
upon  her.  In  fact,  it  was  a 
mythical  card  which  she,  drop- 
ped into  an  imaginary  cuspidor ! 

Genealogical  Gene— Fannie 
Ward  was  born  in  St.  Louis, 
November  23,  1875.  Figure  it 
out  yourself.  Mabelle  Trunellc 
is  the  wife  of  Herbert  Prior, 
and  has  been  for  many  years. 
Peggy  Pearce  played  the  wife  in 
"His  Bread  and  Butter"  (Key- 
stone-Triangle). She  comes  re- 
cently from  L-KO  comedies,  but 
was  in  Keystones  some  years 
ago,  playing  opposite  Ford  Ster- 
ling. So  Keystones  make  you 
"laff,"  do  they,  Gene?  'Stonish- 
ing! 

Beautiful  Belle — Weddings 
you  see  in  films  do  not  "take." 
If  they  did  we  are  certain  there 
would  be  fewer  happy  endings  to 
celluloidic  dramas.  Your  ap- 
proaching nuptials  may  be  film- 
ed if  you  wish,  upon  application 
to  any  of  the  several  industrial 
manufacturers  in  New  York 
which  specialize  in  photograph- 
ing social  events.  Is  he  really  so 
handsome,  Belle  ? 

RydaliTE — Ben  Turpin  will  no 
longer  delight  you,  we  fear,  if 
you  are  addicted  to  Essanay 
screams  exclusively.  He  is  now 
strutting  under  the  Vogue- 
Mutual  banner.  It  is  said  that 
concealed  onions  cause  most  of 
the  tears  caught  by  camera  en 
route  down  the  dramatic  cheeks 
of  photoplayers !  We  recently 
saw  Geraldine  Farrar  auctioning 
onions  (in  Lasky's  "Maria 
Rosa")  and  she  shed  never  a 
one.  Catholics  in  the  audience 
shed  many,  though,  at  sight  of 
Wallace  Reid  making  the  sign  of 
the  cross  with  his  left  hand  in 
the  same  picture ! 

Beatrice  &  Elaine — Olga 
Grey  is  but  19  years  old.  Her 
real  name  is  Anushka  Zacsek. 
We  have  both  hunks  of  informa- 
tion on  good  authority — from 
the  Government  records  in 
Budapest,  Hungary.  William 
Hinckley  was  in  "The  Failure" 
(Reliance).  The  Dolly  Sisters 
have  each  done  one  motion  pic- 
ture. They  are  under  A.  H. 
Woods'  management  at  present. 
Yancsi  was  in  a  Kalem  and  Ros- 
zika  in  a  Fine  Arts.     The  latter 


was  "The  Lily  and  the  Rose," 
and  considerable  of  the  Dolly- 
ing was  eliminated  by  censors 
before  final  exhibition.  They  are 
Hungarians,  and  were  known  as 
Jenny  and  Rosy  when  first  un- 
loading in  America. 

Anne  the;  Hun — Mary  Miles 
M inter  played  a  prominent  part 
in  "The  Littlest  Rebel"  with 
William  and  Dustan  Farnum  at 
the  Liberty  Theatre,  New  York, 
in  1912.  She  was  then  known 
as  Juliet  Shelby,  was  ten  years 
old  and  worked  in  Powers  pic- 
tures the  same  year. 

Reminiscent,  N.  J. — Lovey 
Marsh,  Marguerite  Loveridge 
or  Maggie  Marsh  ( take  your 
choice  ! )  played  opposite  Bron- 
cho Billy  (G.  M.  Anderson)  in 
Essanay  dramas  about  four 
years  ago.  She  is  now  with  Fine 
Arts  we'll  gamble — but  her  name 
is  an  open  bet — we  know  her 
when  we  see  her,  that's  all. 

EFEiE  Heeb — The  announce- 
ment of  coming  two-reel  produc- 
tions from  the  Griffith  studios 
probably  means  that  the  Triangle 
program  will  occasionally  con- 
sist of  a  five-reel  comedy  and 
two-reel  drama  instead  of  as  at 
present — five  reels  of  heart-throb 
and  two  of  laughs.  Mabel  Nor- 
mand's  connection  with  the  Ince 
firm  will  result  in  long  laughs 
presumably.  Mercedes  Bock  is 
a  vaudeville  actress  who  has 
never  appeared  before  the  cam- 
era. She  does  not  make,  drink 
or  sell  Bock  beer.  Neither  is  she 
named  by  or  for  it.  Satisfac- 
tory??? 

Anna  Orr — Anna  Lehr,  who 
played  Berna  in  "Civilization's 
Child,"  is  the  wife  of  Ed.  Mc- 
Kim,  a  Lubin  comedy  director. 
They  have  one  daughter,  Anna 
Lehr  also.  Little  Anna  has  an 
important  child  part  in  Clune's 
big  production  of  "Ramona." 
Miriam  Cooper  is  the  wife  of 
Raoul  A.  Walsh,  who  directs  for 
Fox.  Yes,  Anna,  Wallace  Reid 
is  married,  but  not  to  Geraldine 
Farrar.  Why  the  interest  in 
orange  blossoms  ? 

Count  Delany — Thelma  Sal- 
ter is  now  with  the  Horsley  film 
organization.  She  was  promi- 
nent in  George  Beban's  "An 
Alien,"  and  has  been  in  many 
NYMP  dramas.  Geraldine 
O'Brien  has  been  in  retirement 
owing  to  illness  for  some 
months.  Her  husband  is  a  well- 
known  New  York  newspaper- 
man. Yes,  Count,  Bessie  Love  is 
lovely  and  Norma  Talmadge  is 
normal — did  you  think  for  a 
minute  we'd  disagree  with  you  ? 


Mr.-  Sugar — Anna  Little  and 
Ray  Myers  played  leads  in  "A 
Hero  on  the  Records"  (Bison), 
which  is  very  old  and  probably 
retired  from  the  market  before 
now.  Louise  Fazenda  was  the 
daughter  of  Schmaltz  in  "The 
Cheese  Special"  (Joker).  Her 
father  was  played  by  Mr.  Henry 
Mann,  once  a  legitimate  actor 
with  Jacob  Adler,  Bertha  Kal- 
isch  and  other  eastern  stock  pro- 
ducers. He  is  known  familiarly 
as  "Hank"  at  the  studio  now 
glorified  by  his  presence.  Thanks 
for  the  painting — sweet  of  you, 
I'm  sure ! 

D.  C.  Bernardette — As  often 
as  you  like,  Deesee.  We  suspect 
you  of  having  an  interest  in  the 
sale  of  postage  stamps — you  live 
in  Washington  and  write  so 
often !  Norma  Talmadge  is  not 
married  and  consequently  has 
no  children.  Those  you  refer  to 
have  worked  with  her  in  several 
pictures  and  are  unrelated  to 
each  other  even,  so  far  as  we 
know.  At  any  rate  their  names 
are  all  different. 

Warwick  II— There  are  sev- 
eral Solomons  since  the  one  who 
had  all  the  wives.  Irene  Page, 
Julian  M.,  Solomon's  Song  and 
the  Solomon  Islands  for  in- 
stance. Samuel  Goldfish  was 
not  implicated  in  the  Irish  upris- 
ing. Several  gentlemen  who 
were,  have  been  severely  pun- 
ished— shot  into  the  arms  of 
their  maker,  as  it  were.  Please 
confine  your  queries  to  photo- 
plays and  players  and  you'll 
stand  a  better  chance  of  drawing 
correct  answers. 

NoTTY  Ned — Harry  Fox  is 
working  in  two-reel  comedies 
for  the  International  Film  Cor- 
poration. Kitty  Talbot  is  his 
leading  woman.  His  wife  is  one 
of  the  Dolly  Sisters,  but  right  off 
the  bat  we  can't  say  for  sure 
which.  Billie  Reeves,  the  erst- 
while "Scream  of  the  Screen,"  is 
not  working  at  it  just  now. 

Arabella — Ruth  Stonehouse 
is  with  Universal.  "The  Capital 
Prize"  was  only  written  by 
Norbert  Lusk — Harry  Benham 
played  the  lead  in  it.  Edwin 
Stevens,  of  vaudeville  fame,  di- 
rected it,  and  his  ward,  Tina 
Marshall  was  featured  opposite 
Mr.  Benham.  Steve  Talbot  is  a 
regular  contributor  to  this  maga- 
zine, and  any  communications 
addressed  to  him  in  care  of  the 
publishers  will  be  forwarded. 

Dynamic  Douglas — William 
Hinckley  has  deserted  Fine  Arts 
and  is  in  the  East  at  present. 
Your  idol,  Douglas  Fairbanks,  is 
a     prominent     member     of     the 


Lambs  Club.  He  will  be  starred 
in  Bret  Harte's  story,  "In  the 
Carquinez  Woods,"  which  is 
being  filmed  by  Alan  Dwan,  as 
you  guessed.  You  are  in  error, 
however,  in  suspecting  Bret 
Harte  of  having  written  the  novel 
for  Fine  Arts.  Mr.  Dwan  has 
rewritten  it,  we  believe,  featur- 
ing the  Indian  character,  instead 
of,  as  in  the  original,  evolving 
the  story  about  Teresa,  the  emo- 
tional dance-hall  girl.  L'eau 
Dormant  is  the  character  which 
Mr.  Fairbanks  will  portray. 

G.  V.  S.  Ledger— Walter 
Klintberg  is  the  man  you  mean. 
He  has  arranged  most  of  the 
hazardous  motorcycle  and  auto- 
mobile stunts  for  the  Keystone 
daredevils.  He  recently  sus- 
tained injuries  while  enjoying  a 
Sunday  off,  it  is  reported,  and  if 
still  alive  when  this  appears,  is 
in  the  hospital.  We  don't  know 
what  your  favorite  player,  Don 
Likes — unless   it  be  crab  salad ! 

B.  McConvillE — There  are 
many  Olives  around  the  Califor- 
nia studios — we  had  postal  pho- 
tographs of  a  number  from  there 
dated  May  16th.  Erich  O.  H. 
Von  Stroheim  is  the  name  of  the 
actor  you  do  not  mention.  Fred 
Burns  is  another.  He  has  a 
brother  named  Robert  who  par- 
takes of  picture  sheriff-ian  hon- 
ors occasionally.  Both  are  reg- 
ular daredevils.  M.  Webb  is 
unknown  to  this  department. 

Gil  Blas — Claire  Anderson 
has  left  the  Keystone  company. 
Robert  A.  Sanborn  wrote  "The 
White  Feather"  (Vitagraph). 
Printers  make  mistakes  occasion- 
ally, like  any  one  of  us — that 
was  one  in  last  month's  issue  to 
which  you  refer.  No  one  else 
seems  to  have  noticed  it,  how- 
ever. 

Senatress — Charles  West 
was  the  man  in  the  front  row 
at  the  movie  theatre  shown  in 
"The  Movie  Star"  (Keystone- 
Triangle).  Dorothy  Gish  was 
O'Shea's  girl  in  "Red  Hicks  De- 
fies the  World"  (Biograph). 
Crane  Wilbur's  wife  is  known  in 
Horsley  films  as  Celia  Stanton. 
She  appeared  in  "The  Perils  of 
Pauline"  serial. 

Graham  Sisters— Willie  Col- 
lier, Jr.,  who  is  advertised  as 
star  of  Triangle's  "The  Bugle 
Call,"  is  the  stepson  of  Willie 
Collier,  the  comedian.  His 
mother,  whose  name  was  Paula 
Marr,  when  she  was  in  the  cho- 
rus of  "My  Lady's  Maid"  (a 
Shubert  musical  comedy  of  long 
ago),  married  Mr.  Collier  senior 
when  little  Willie  was  about  five 
years  old. 
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Learn  Nursing  at  Home 

Risrht  in  your  home,  the  HOS- 
PITAL       EXTENSION       COURSE 

teaches  you  in  detail,  the  duties  of 
the  nurse — how  to   make  beds — all 
kinds   of   baths — use   of   antiseptics 
— making-    and     applying    applica- 
tions,    poultices,      liniments,      solu- 
tions     and      plasters — making      of 
pads  ■ —  massaging  —  enemas    and 
douches — relieving         pain — proper 
foods,      controlling     fevers — nursing 
_     in    rheumatism,    pneumonia,    meas- 
ifc    les.     colds,      contagion      and    other 
z    medical   diseases. 

Maternity  nursing  clearly  de- 
fined. Relieving  discomforts  of 
pregnancy — delivery  fully  illus- 
trated— care  of  child  fully  describ- 
ed— what  to  do  while  awaiting 
physician — caring:  for  cuts  and 
wounds — bandaging — assisting  tha 
physician. 

DIPLOMA.  THERMOMETER. 
DICTIONARY.  CHARTS.  RECORDS,  and  other  supplies  furnished  to  students 
free. 

This  is  a  chartered  school — 23  years'  experience- — affiliated  with  a  hospital — 
instruction  by   physicians   and   graduate   nurse. 

SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER.  We  will  send  the  lessons  for  one  month,  exam- 
ine your  papers,  answer  personal  questions,  send  special  feature  papers,  and  give 
all  advantages  afforded  students;  all  for  $1.00.  Money  refunded  if  not  satisfied, 
or  credited  if  you  continue.  Catalogue  free.  Address  MISS  FRAZIER.  Supt., 
Philadelphia  School  for  Nurses,  2229  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia. 


EARN  WHILE  YOU 
LEARN 


"Any  woman  can 
improve  her  HEALTH, 
FIGURE  and  APPEARANCE" 

says 
Annette  Kellermann 

Only  a  few  years  before  my  public 
appearance  as  the  Perfect  Woman,  I  was  puny  and 
under-developed.  To-day  I  can 
say  in  all  sincerity  that  I  owe, 
my  perfect  figure  and  splendid 
health  to  my  own  efforts. 

There  is  nothing  mysterious  about  my 
system.  It  involves  no  drugs,  requires  no 
apparatus.  It  is  a  sensible  plan  of  upbuilding 
and  correction  taken  from  my  own  experience. 
It  requires  but  fifteen  minutes  a  day  in 
the  privacy  of  your  own  room.  It  will 
be  just  as  effective  for  you  as  it  has  been  for 
thousands  of  other  cultured  and  refined  wom- 
en who  have  properly  followed  my  methods. 

Surely  you  want  to  find  out  more  about  a  system 
that  can  do  so  much  for  you. 


How  You  Can  Find  Out 

I  have  written  a  little  book  which  I  want  you 
to  read.  It  is  called  "  The  Body  Beautiful"  and 
is  illustrated  with  photographs  of  myself.  This 
little  book,  which  you  may  have  for  the  asking, 
outlines  my  system  and  explains  my  methods 
frankly  and  clearly.  It  proves  that  there  /'/  a  way 
to  good  health  and  a  perfect  figure. 

Send  a  two  cent  stamp  now  and  "The  Body 
Beautiful"  will  reach  you  by  return  mail. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  at  least  to  investigate. 

ANNETTE  KELLERMANN 


Suite,   101    K 


12  West  31st  St.,  New  York  City 


FOR  LIVE  MEMOS 


Discounts  in  quantities  —  estimates 
furnished  to  business  houses  wishing 
to  keep  card  indexes  in   book  form. 

must  do.     Keep  your  live 
a  LYON'S  LOOSE-LEAF 
CARD  INDEX  BOOK. 

holds  6  cards — always  vi 
removed  or  inserted  at  will. 


Loose  Leaf  and  Card  Records 

COMBINED 

in  One  Pocket -Sized  Book 

Don't  forget  busi- 
ness, professional 
and  social  engage- 
ments. Don't  neg- 
lect the  things  you 
memos  in 
VISIBLE  <fe 
One  page  *P 
sible.      Cards 


1 


On  Approval 


Send  for  pocket  size,  5x3,  with  black  Morocco 
cover,  and  100  index  cards,  for  any  purpose. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 


JAMES  L.  GARFIELD,  Dept.  P.  J.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Geraldine  Farrar 

THE    STORY   OF   AN    AMERICAN    SINGER 
By  HERSELF 


Miss  Farrar  is  no  doubt  the  most  widely  known  woman  in  America 
at  the  present  time.  Her  book  is  an  intensely  human  story  of  a 
modern  American  girl's  conquest  of  the  world  in  the  most  exacting 
of  all  the  arts — a  story  of  romance  and  adventure,  peopled  with  the 
famous  men  and  women  of  America  and  Europe  today.  Both 
those  who  have  seen  and  heard  Miss  Farrar  on  the  stage,  and  the 
still  wider  public  who  have  seen  or  heard  her  on  the  screen  or 
record  will  find  the  story  one  of  absorbing  interest. 

The  illustrations,  of  which  there  are  more  than  forty,  have  been  made 
from  Miss  Farrar's  personal  photographs  of  herself  and  of  the  many  famous 
men  and  women — notably  singers,  composers,  and  impresarios — with  whom 
she  has  been  associated  in  friendship  or  in  work. 

Illustrated.    Small  crown  8vo.  $2.     (March  25). 


The  LaVerne  Publishing  Co.,  inc. 

BOX  A  ::  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


An  Editorial 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


fad  in  a  milder  degree  than  it  appears  on 
the  surface.  While  there  is  an  abundance 
of  sportive  action,  the  danger  of  degenera- 
tive influence  is  lessened  by  the  superior 
motive  of  producing  an  audible  expression 
of  mirth.  Scenes  that  otherwise  might  be 
defined  as  shocking  are  countermanded  by 
the  burlesque  and  ridiculous.  Where  there 
is  merriment  evil  need  not  be  feared.  The 
recent  releases  of  joy-prov<oking  plays  have 
been  on  an  elaborate  scale,  and  more  en- 
couraging than  the  serious  efforts  of  the 
performers.  Surely,  the  days  of  "slap- 
stick" and  crude  rough-house  methods  are 
gone  forever. 


The  themes  in  all  productions  are  dif- 
ferent, but  is  the  moral  effect '  improved  ? 
Has  the  melodrama  of  ye  olden  times  and 
the  antique  humorous  sketch  been  succeeded 
by  a  modern  obstruction  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  purity  and  respectability  between 
the  sexes? 

To  relieve  any  uncertainty  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  view  with  disfavor  the  incli- 
nations of  producers,  let  them  eradicate 
that  subtle  charm  of  divorce,  immorality 
and  white  slavery  from  the  dramatic  presen- 
tations. Not  until  this  is  accomplished  can 
we  hope  for  pictures  that  are  better  in  the 
real  sense  of  the  word. 

Horace  J.  Gardner. 


Baseball  Bill 

(Continued  from  page  25) 


and  started  again  on  its  journey.  Pin- 
points and  Baseball  Bill  boarded  the  last 
car  as  the  angry  relatives  galloped  up  to 
the  station.  The  imperturable  Bill  snatched 
the  bag  with  the  five  hundred  iron  men, 
which  had  been  collected,  from  Pinpoints 
and  waving  the  money  sack  triumphantly 
shouted  his  farewell  to  Jonesville  and  left 
the  pursuers  to  their  own  pleasures. 

Jn  the  big  town  Baseball  Bill  earned 
fame  and  fortune,  and  a  year  later  returned 
as  a  hero  to  Jonesville  and  Sophy,  married 
the  latter  without  opposition,  and  is  now 
proprietor  of  the  town's  biggest  cheese 
factory. 
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DON'T  YOU  LIKE 

My  Eyelashes 
and  Eyebrows? 

You  can  have  the  same 


£@^ 


~'Wv  . 


A  Hair  Food 


applied   once   each   day,   will  absolutely  produce 
thick  and  long  eyebrows  and  eyelashes. 

Easy  to  apply— sure  in  results.  Lashneen  is  an  Oriental 
formula.  One  box  is  all  you  will  need.  Not  sold  at  Druggists.  Mailed  on  receipt  of 
25c  coin  and  two  cents  postage,  or  Canadian  money  order. 

BEWARE    OF    IMITATIONS! 

LASHNEEN  COMPANY      (Department  36)      Philadelphia 
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EPES  WINTHROP  SARGENT 

MOTION  PICTURE  AND  PHOTOPLAY  EXPERT 

AUTHOR  — 


Of    the   First  and   Last  Authorative  Text   Books  on  the 

Motion    Picture   Indursty.     Associate   Editor  of    the   Moving 

Picture    World.      Inaugurator  of   a    Photoplaywright   Department 

of   Valuable  Instruction  to  Beginners.    Numbering  Among  All  Pupils, 

the  Most  Successful  Scenario  Authors  of  the  Country. 

AUTHOR  OF  600   PRODUCED   PHOTOPLAYS 

Latest  Books  Are 


A    NEW    HELP    FOR    MANAGERS 

Picture  Theatre  Advertising 

A  TEXT  BOOK  AND  A  HAND  BOOK,  a  compendium 
and  a  guide.  It  tells  all  about  advertising,  about  type  and  type- 
setting, printing  and  paper,  how  to  run  a  house  program,  how  to 
frame  your  newspaper  advertisements,  how  to  write  form  letters, 
posters  or  throw-aways,  how  to  make  your  house  an  advertisment, 
how  to  get  matinee  business,  special  scemes  for  hot  weather  and 
rainy  days. 

Mr.  Sargent  tells  all  he  knows  and  this  includes  what  several  hundred  suc- 
cessful exhibitors  have  told  him.  More  than  100  examples.  An  introduction 
and  then  299  pages  of  solid  text.  All  practical  because  it  has  helped  others, 
it  will  help  you.     Handsome  cloth  binding.     By  mail  postpaid,  $2.00. 


Technique  of  the  Photoplay 

(Second  Edition) 

Not  a  line  reprinted  from  the  first  edition,  but  an  entirely 
new  and  exhaustive  treatise  of  the  Photoplay  in  its  every  aspect, 
together  with  a  dictionary  of  technical  terms  and  several  sample 
scripts. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-six  pages  of  actual  text. 

Special  chapters  on  developing  the  "Punch,"  Condensing  the 
Script,  Writing  the  Synopsis,  Multiple  Reel  Stories,  Talking  Pic- 
tures, Copyrights,  etc. 

In  cloth,  $2.00.      Full  leather,  $3.00. 

By  mail  postpaid.     Add  10  cents  if  registration  is  desired. 


ADDRESS  ALL    ORDERS    TO 

THE    MOVING    PICTURE    WORLD,  17  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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In  the  Editor's  Mail 

Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  and  offer  suggestions 


Do  You  Remember — 

The  first  two-reel  photoplay? 

When  Frank  Minnematsu  shot 
Col.  Selig  and  killed  Frank 
Boggs  in  California? 

Mabel  Normand's  "Betty" 
series  with  Vitagraph? 

When  Henry  Walthall  was 
"appearing    in  Jr'athe  pictures  ? 

Your  first  visit  to  a  "movie" 
show  ? 

When  there  weren't  any 
"Bored  Censors?" 

When  Mary  Miles  Minter  was 
Juliet  Shelby,  the  Powers'  Com- 
pany's baby  actress  ? 

What  you  once  thought  of 
"Indian-Western"  dramas? 

When  "Daphne  Wayne"  and 
"Muriel  Fortescue"  were  the 
Biograph  leading  women? 

When  six  cents  was  a  lot  of 
money  to  pay  for  admission  to  a 
picture  theatre? 

Jean  Darnell ;  The  Champion, 
Republic,  Comet  and  Eclipse 
Brands  ;  Blanche  Cornwall ;  Vita- 
graph's  "Vanity  Fair"  and 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"    ?????? 

— If  you  do,  you're  a  regular 
of  the  old  school! 


Do  You  Know — 

Mary  Anderson  is  working 
overtime  these  days — 

Dave  Smith  is  turning  out 
comedies  for  the  Vitagraph — 

William  Garwood  will  direct 
for  the  Universal — 

George  L.  Sargent,  of  the 
American,  looks  like  Teddy 
Roosevelt  and  acts  like  Billy 
Sunday — 

Grace  Cunard  owns  one  of  the 
finest  homes  in  all  the  world — 

Cleo  Madison  has  given  up 
directing  pictures — 

Donald  S.  Scott  has  left 
Lubin — 

Bessie  Barriscale  is  a  real 
comedienne — 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  June  1,  1916. 
The  Photoplay  Journal. 

Gentlemen :     Enclosed    please    find 
$1.50     for    a    year's    subscription.     I 
like  your  paper  very  much  indeed. 
John  W.  Bell. 


Seattle,  May  7,  1916. 
The  Photoplay  Journal. 

Gentlemen: — I  have  been  looking 
for  a  clean-cut  magazine  for  a  long 
time  and  until  now  have  not  been 
able  to  find  one.  The  Journal  was 
loaned  to  me  by  a  friend,  and  as  I 
am  desirous  of  getting  it  promptly, 
am  enclosing  $1.50  for  a  year's  sub- 
scription. 

Albert  Wayne. 


EASE    YOUR   FEET 
Perfection    Arch     Cushions     for    broken 
arches,    tender    feet.    75c    pair.    Give    size 
shoe. 

CHAS.    E.    BELL.    622    Eiehth    St..    N.    E. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Photo-Play  admirers  everywhere  wish  to 
know  you.  Real  pleasure  in  corresponding 
with  unseen  friends.  Send  12  cents  now  for 
registration,  a  100  name  list,  and  your  name 
printed.  Universal  Correspondence  League, 
Secretary,  1809-A  Rudy,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Boston,  Mass.,  June  8,  1916. 
The  Photoplay  Journal. 

Gentlemen :  You  have  the  best 
Moving  Picture  Journal  published  and 
I  desire  it  for  a  year,  so  enclosed 
is  $1.50.  Please  run  a  story  on  what 
the  players  do  when  not  at  the  studio. 
Yours  truly, 
Mrs.   John    Watson. 


London,  Eng.,  June  1,  1916. 
The  Photoplay  Journal. 

Gentlemen :  Enclosed  is  a  year's 
subscription  to  begin  at  once.  I  have 
all  of  your  magazines  and  please  see 
that  all  are  sent  me.  You  have  the 
greatest  magazine  I  have  ever  seen. 
With  best  wishes  for  your  future  suc- 
cess,   I   am, 

Yours    respectfully, 

Robert  C.  Leary. 
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St.   Louis,   May  6,   1916. 
The  Photoplay  Journal. 

Gentlemen :  I  think  you  have  the 
best  "movie"  magazine  published.  I 
enclose  $1.50,  for  which  please  enter 
my   subscription. 

Mrs.  O.  H.  Heatley,  Jr. 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  June  9,  1916. 
The  Photoplay  Journal. 

Gentlemen :  Enclosed  is  a  year's 
subscription  to  the  Journal.  I  wish 
to  say  I  subscribe  for  all  picture 
magazines  and  I  think  yours  the 
best.  I  like  the  pictures,  they  look 
so  realistic. 

Respectfully, 
Mrs.  Jessie  M.  Watters. 


INCORPORATED 

S3  tie  tetter adings 

44  N.4*  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Oldest  Concern  of  its  Kind  in  the  Country 


POSTERS 


ENGRAVING 
IN  WOOD 

CAR  CARDS 


DISPLAY 

and  OUTDOOR 

ADVERTISING 


Quality 
and  Service 

603-605  Sansom  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Explained  at  Last 

The  physician  was  giving  an  in- 
formal talk  on  physiology. 

"Also,"  he  remarked,  "it  has  re- 
cently been  found  that  the  human 
body  contains  sulphur." 

"Sulphur !"  exclaimed  the  girl  in 
the  blue-and-white  blazer.  "And 
how  much  sulphur  is  there  then  in 
a  girl's  body?" 

"Oh,  the  amount  varies,"  said 
the  doctor,  smiling,  "according  to 
the  girl." 

"Ah !"  returned  the  girl.  "And 
is  that  why  some  of  us  make  bet- 
ter matches  than   others?" 

Knew  by   Experience 

Said  the  teacher  to  the  little 
Hebrew  boy : 

"Ikey,  is  the  world  flat  or 
round?" 

"It  ain't  needer  vun,  teacher," 
said  Ikey. 

"But  what  is  it,  Ikey,"  asked  the 
teacher  in  surprise,  "if  it  is  neither 
round  nor  flat?" 

"Veil,"  said  Ikey  with  conviction, 
"mine  fader  he  says  it  vos  crook- 
ed." 

Wanted  to   See  it  Work 

As  a  reward  for  good  conduct 
Johnny  was  taken  to  the  zoo  by 
his  mother.  Just  before  starting 
Johnny  and  his  aunt  Mary  had  a 
decided  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
what  did  or  did  not  constitute 
clean  ears  and  a  clean  neck. 

Arriving  at  the  zoo  they  soon 
came  across  a  curious-looking  ani- 
mal. 

"What's  that?"  asked  Johnny. 

"That's  an  anteater,  dear,"  said 
his  mother. 

A  determined  look  came  ovei 
Johnny's  face. 

"Say,  mummy,"  he  said,  "to- 
morrow let's  bring  Aunt  Mary 
out  here." 

Trying  the  Dog  on   Him 

"Come  right  into  the  yard,"  said 
the  farmer's  wife  cordially  to  the 
tramp  who  had  besought  some- 
thing to  eat. 

The  tramp  eyed  the  bulldog  dubi- 
ously. "I  dunno  'bout  dat,"  he 
said.  "How  'bout  dat  dorg?  Will 
he  bite?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  the  house- 
wife, "I  just  got  him  today  and 
that's  what  I  want  to  find  out." 

Needs  Expurgating 

"Is  his  life  an  open  book?" 
"It  would  have  to  be  revised  for 
family  reading," 

Oh,  No! 

All  the  ladies'  things  will  be  ex- 
hibited in  Owenton  tomorrow  and 
Saturday. 

— The  Ozventon  (Ky.)  Nezvs-Her- 
ald. 

"Mrs.  Gabber  is  gifted  with  a 
sixth  sense." 

"And  what  is  it,  pray?" 
"Inexhaustibility." — Buffalo   Ex- 
press. 

Plugg — "Didn't  you  have  money 
enough  to  pay  the  fine?" 

Sparke  (in  jail) — "Yes;  but  I 
couldn't  spare  it !  The  car  needs 
new  tires  and  revarnishing !" 


He  Looked  the  Part  Anyway 

Little  Billy  came  home  from 
play,  one  afternoon,  with  his  cloth- 
ing pierced  above  and  below  with 
many  holes. 

"For  goodness'  sake,  Billy," 
shrieked  his  mother,  "what  on 
earth  have  you  been  doing?" 

"We've  been  playing  grocery 
store,"  said  Billy  calmly ;  "and 
everyone  was  something  in  it.  I 
was  the  Swiss  cheese." 

Just  the  Thing 

Pedlar  (selling  preparation  for 
removing  stains  from  clothing)  — 
"I  have  got  here — " 

Servant  (who  responds  to  ring) 
—"Excuse  me,  please,  but  we  are 
in  great  trouble  here  today.  The 
gentlemen  of  the  house  has  been 
blown  up  in  an  explosion." 

Pedlar — "Ha!    Hurt   much?" 

Servant — "Blown  to  atoms,  only 
a  grease  spot  left  of  him." 

Pedlar — "Ah !  Only  a  grease 
spot,  you  say?  Well,  here's  a 
bottle  of  my  champion  eradicaror, 
which  will  remove  that  grease  spot 
in  two  minutes." 

Why   Not? 

Jimmie  giggled  when  the  teacher 
read  the  story  of  the  man  who 
swam  across  the  Tiber  three  times 
before  breakfast. 

"You  do  not  doubt  that  a  trained 
swimmer  could  do  that,  do  you?" 

"No,  sir,"  answered  jimmie, 
"but  I  wonder  why  he  did  not 
make  it  four  and  get  back  to  the 
side  where  his  clothes  were." 

Tennyson  Had  Nothing  on  Him 

"They  say  Tennyson  frequently 
worked  a  whole  afternoon  on  a 
single  line,"  said  the  literary  en- 
thusiast. 

"That's  nothing,"  said  the  poor 
clod  seated  beside  him.  "I  know  a 
man  who  has  been  working  the 
last  eight  years  on  a  single  sen- 
tence." 

Wood  to  Wood 

John  Sragger,  an  old  settler  in 
Hill  township,  had  his  head  blew 
off  by  an  accidental  discharge  of 
dynamite  while  blasting  out 
stumps.    He  died  instantly. 

— The    J  agger    (Okla.)    Beacon. 

To  the  Point 

"Look  here,  waiter,  is  this  peach 
or  apple  pie?"  asked  the  patron. 

"Can't  you  tell  from  the  taste, 
sir?"  asked  the  waiter. 

"No,  I  can't,"  answered  the  cus- 
tomer. 

"Well,  then,"  asked  the  waiter, 
'what  difference  does  it  make?" 


"Mother,    is    gran'ma    gran'pa  s 
wife?" 

"Of  course  she  is,  dear." 
"What    did    he    marry    such    an 
old   woman    for?" — London   Opin- 
ion. 


Astronomer — I  have  devoted 
thirty  years  to  the  stars ! 

Young  Man — Gad !  but  don't  you 
find  it  expensive?  It's  cost  me 
fifty  thousand  in  two  years  for  the 
chorus ! 


He  Advised  Him 

He  was  a  young  lawyer,  and 
the  judge  thought  he  would  give 
him  a  chance.     So  he  instructed : 

"Mr.  Smith,  suppose  you  take 
the  prisoner  into  my  private  room, 
have  a  talk  with  him,  hear  his 
story  and  then,  as  man  to  man, 
give  him  the  best  advice  that  you 
can.  Then  come  back  and  report 
to  the  court." 

The  young  lawyer  disappeared 
and  in  half  an  hour  he  returned  to 
the  courtroom,  but  minus  his 
client,  the  prisoner. 

"Go  ahead,  Mr.  Smith,  tell  the 
court  the  result  of  your  talk,"  in- 
structed the  judge. 

"Well  your  honor  I  heard  his 
story,"  answered  the  young  law- 
yer, "and  I  saw  at  once  that  he 
had  no  chance  at  all.  If  ever  a 
man  is  guilty,  that  man  is.  He 
acknowledges  every  point." 

"Well,  bring  in  the  prisoner," 
said  the  judge. 

"Bring  in  the  prisoner?"  echoed 
the  young  lawyer  in  surprise. 
"Why  I  can't,  your  honor.  I  did 
as  you  instructed.  I  gave  him  the 
best  advice  I  knew." 

"Well,  what  was  it?"  asked  the 
judge. 

"Why,  said  the  young  lawyer, 
"I  saw  he  had  not  the  ghost  of  a 
chance  and  I  told  him  if  I  were 
in  his  place  I'd  get  out  of  your 
window,  slide  down  the  water- 
pipe  and  beat  it.     And  he  did." 

No  Wonder 

Mr.  Knewzee  :  Miss  Verraplain 
was  taken  to  the  hospital  this  af- 
ternoon. 

Mrs.  Knewzee :  Dear,  dear,  I 
didn't  know  she  was  ill. 

Mr.  Knewzee :  She  wasn't  un- 
til she  saw  the  write-up  of  the 
Swinton  musicale  in  which  she 
was  mentioned  as  the  guest  of 
horror ! 

A  Shortage  Somewhere 

An  advertisement  of  a  popular 
spectacular  play  has  this  to  say  of 
two  of  its  attractions : 

5000  PEOPLE 
4000  COSTUMES 

Nice  Job 

"What  line  did  you  say  you 
were  in?" 

"I  manufacture  a  face  powder 
that  can't  be  kissed  off." 

"Who  has  charge  of  your  prov- 
ing grounds?" 

A  celebrated  author  thus  sketch- 
ed out  his  daily  program  to  an  in- 
terviewer :  Rise  at  11 ;  breakfast 
at  12 ;  attention  to  mail ;  a  few 
afternoon  calls ;  a  ride  in  the  park ; 
dinner ;  the  theatre,  and  then  to 
bed. 

"But  when  do  you  do  your  liter- 
ary work?"  he  was  asked. 

"Why,  the  next  day,  of  course," 
was  the  reply. — Pickings. 


"The  old-fashioned  idea  was 
that  a  wife  should  be  a  helpmate." 

"And  the  new  that  a  husband  is 
a  dancing  partner." — Louisville 
Courier-] ournal. 


Not  Questioned 

Irritated  Lady :  No  it  doesn't 
fit  and  I  shall  expect  my  money 
back. 

Mr.  Moses :  But  goot  gracious, 
madam ■ 

Irritated  Lady :  Your  adver- 
tisements say :  "Money  refunded, 
if  not  approved." 

Mr.  Moses :  So  they  do,  my 
dear  madam  ;  so  they  do  ;  but  your 
money  vas  approved.  It  vas  very 
goot  money.  — Punch. 


A  Puzzler 

"Now,  sir,"  demanded  the  cross- 
examining  lawyer,  "did  you  or  did 
you  not,  on  the  date  in  question  or 
at  any  other  time,  say  to  the  de- 
fendant or  anyone  else  that  the 
statement  imputed  to  you  and  de- 
nied by  the  plaintiff  was  a  matter 
of  no  moment  or  otherwise? 
Answer  me,  yes  or  no." 

The  witness  looked  bewildered. 
"Yes  or  no  what?"  he  finally  man- 
aged to  gasp  out. 

Activity 

Mrs.  L-  A.  Railing  was  a  victim 
of  hives  the  past  week  and  we 
know  from  experience  she  had 
something  to  do. 

Accomplished 

Randall :  After  twenty-fi  v  e 
years  of  married  life  she  loves  her 
husband  as  much  as  ever. 

Rogers :  Yes  and  she  annoys 
him  in  other  ways  too. 

He  Didn't 

A  boy  fell  into  a  pond,  and 
when  a  man  who  was  passing 
pulled  him  out  he  said  to  the  boy : 
"Well,  son,  how  did  you  come  to 
fall  into  the  lake?" 

"I  didn't  come  to  fall  in  at  all,' 
replied  the  boy  with  some  heat,  "I 
came  to  fish." 

Hindrant    Husband 

Wanted — room  and  board,  lady, 
3-year-old  girl  and  week-end  hus- 
band. In  replying  please  state 
conveniences  and  price. 

"Tommy,  you  must  make  this 
dime  go  as  far  as  possible." 

"All  right,  mother,  I'll  stay  four 
hours  in  the  movies  instead  of 
two." 

"How  do  you  find  the  magazine 
editors?"  asked  the  friend  of  the 
recent  graduate  of  the  Corres- 
pondence School  of  Literature. 

"Polite  and  considerate  gentle- 
men, as  far  as  I  can  discover,"  re- 
plied the  graduate.  "They  return 
my  manuscripts  promptly,  and  in 
perfectly  good  condition." 

A  Short,  Funny  Tale. 

"What  is  an  anecdote,  Johnny?" 
asked  the  teacher. 

"A  short,  funny  tale,"  answered 
the  little  fellow. 

"Quite  right,"  said  the  teacher. 

"And  now,  Willie,  you  may  write 
on  the  blackboard  a  sentence  con- 
taining the  word." 

Willie  hesitated  a  moment  and 
then  wrote :  "A  rabbit  has  four 
legs  and  one  anecdote." 


Note. — Address  all  contributions  for  this  page  to  Last  Laugh  Editor,  The  Photo-Play  Journal,  Philadelphia 
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THE  AUGUST  NUMBER  OF 

The  Photo-Play  Journal 

America  s  Greatest  Motion  Picture  Magazine 

which  will  make  its  appearance  on  all  news-stands 

July  20th,  will  contain 


Eight  Special  Illustrated  Stories 

A  Beautiful  Cover  in  Colors 
Vacation  Days  with  the  Players 


Last  month  the  complete  edition  of  'The  Photo- 
Play  Journal"  was  sold  out  5  days  after  it  appeared 
on  the  news-stands.  So  be  sure  to  order  the  Big 
August  Number  NOW  and  avoid  dissapointment. 

15  CENTS  A  COPY— $1.50  A  YEAR 
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TRIAL  OFFER 

FOUR  MONTHS  for  FIFTY  CENTS 

Readers  of  "The  Photo-Play  Journal"  using  the 
coupon   at  the  right  are   entitled  to   a   four 
months  "trial"  subscription  to  The  Photo- 
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requirement  is  that  the  coupon  be 
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Press  of 

Philadelphia  Printing  ik  Publishing  Co. 

Philadelphia 


UALITY  in  face  powder  is  taken  for  granted 
in  a  Henry  Tetlow  product. 

For  sixty-seven  years  this  has  been  so. 

Such  confidence  is  natural   because  Henry 
Tetlow  produced  the  first  safe  face  powder. 

When  we  announce  a  new  product  it  is  not  an  expert 
ment — sixty-seven  years  of  experience  and  of  pride  in  our 
good  name  are  behind 


our  latest  offering.     It  is  a  preparation  of  more  than  ordinary  merit. 

By  its  charm  alone  Pussywillow  Powder  would  satisfy  you. 

But  Pussywillow  has  more  than  charm.    Besides  its  attractive  qualities  it  does  what  you 

want  it  to  do.     Improves  the  appearance  without  a  suggestion  of  make-up.     It  does  this 

because  of  its  fineness  and  transparency,  and  because  it  stays  on  until  you  want  it  off. 

Made  in  five  shades :  White,  Flesh,  Pink,  Cream  and  Brunette. 


A  miniature  box  will  be  sent 
for  10  cents  and  your  dealer's 
name. 


Henry  Tetlow  Co 

Established  1849 
PHILADELPHIA,  P 

50  cents  in  the 
regular  size  box, 
as  illustrated, 
at  your  dealers 
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Jonas  Dollar  Gift  Box 
^Most  Unusual  Candies 

■  A  big,  square,  green  and  gold  girt 
Jl  box  or  candy,  with  20  full  ounces 
(IX  pounds)  of  moutn-melting,  heav- 
ily coated  chocolates.  Packed  m  two 
dainty  trays,  each  chocolate  protected 
by  a  separate  container.  Mailed  ab- 
solutely fresh,  the  day  they  re  made. 

Enclose  a  Dollar  Bill 

With  your  card,  and  ner  address.  Then 
your  card  goes  into  a  big,  20-ounce  box  or  the 
most  delicious  richly  flavored  chocolates  that 
sne  ever  tasted. 

JONAS,   39   S.   Broad   Street 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


M      We    have   just   published    a   Gift    and    Novelty   Book 
TL    —  containing    over   200    illustrated    favors    and    infor- 
mation  regarding   Gift,   Bridge   Parties,   etc.       It  s    FREE 
if   you  re    interested. 
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Can  it 
be  done  ? 


There  is  a  repeti- 
tion among  maga- 
zines devoted  to  the 
cinema  art  in  their 
efforts  to  present  to  the  view  of  their 
readers  the  open  door  to  a  successful 
career  as  an  interpreter  of  silent  drama. 
"How  to  Get  into  the  Movies"  is  a 
popular  theme  which  is  being  over- 
worked at  the  present  time.  The  major- 
ity of  the  articles  on  this  subject  are 
alleged  to  represent  a  mutual  clearing 
up  of  a  misunderstanding  which  has 
lingered  in  the  minds  of  those  possessed 
with  a  consuming  desire  to  gain  distinc- 
tion in  the  realm  of  picturedom.  That 
the  advice  portioned  out  falls  flat  of  this 
purpose  is  rapidly  recognized  and  in 
some  instances  misleading  impressions 
are  gained  by  the  aspiring  readers,  whose 
ideas  are  guided  more  by  romance  than 
common  sense. 

Despite  glowing  formulas  to  the  con- 
trary, one  cannot  become  a  motion  pic- 
ture player  through  the  agency  of  man, 
unless  endowed  with  inherent  ability,  and 
only  the  skillful  adaptation  of  the  power 
acquired  from  Nature  can  produce  the 
successful  performer,  for  the  act  of 
photographic  expression  is  not  a  profes- 
sion, but  the  newest  and  greatest  art 
in  the  world.  The  earlier  that  this  truth 
is  grasped  by  the  younger  generation 
who  yearn  to  ascend  the  ladder  of  Suc- 
cess now  topped  by  Charlie  Chaplin,  and 
Mary  Pickford,  the  better  it  will  be  for 
all  concerned. 

After  placidly  laying  contemporary 
publications  open  to  censure  for  pointing 
the  royal  road  to  an  engagement  with 
a  film  corporation,  it  would  be  out  of 
order  for  the  writer  to  proceed  along 
lines  similar  to  those  so  greatly  depre- 
cated. However,  we  cannot  refrain  from 
mentioning  a  few  facts  in  connection 
with  the  career  of  a  photo-play  star. 
Presuming  that  you  are  fortunate  enough 
to  possess  the  artistic  temperament, 
which  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred 
woefully  lack,  you  are  still  as  far  re- 
moved from  "getting  in  to  the  movies" 
as  the  moon  is  from  the  earth,  figur- 
atively speaking.  To  become  successful 
'  in  the  legitimate  productions,  personal 
charm  and  beauty  are  as  essential  as  an 
original  style  and  natural  capacity  to 
"register"  perfectly  on  the  screen.  The 
work  in  itself  soon  becomes  uninterest- 
ing and  laborious.  We  do  not  know  of 
any  other  vocation  that  is  more  tedious 
and  so  difficult.  Exacting  directors,  tire- 
some rehearsals,  unpleasant  and  danger- 


ous roles — these  features  are  blended  to 
constitute  each  day's  work. 

Many  ambitious  girls  of  serious  pur- 
pose have  put  their  hearts  in  their  efforts 
and  have  failed  to  advance  beyond  the 
lowest  stage  of  the  game.  The  fault 
was  not  in  every  instance  to  be  placed 
upon  them.  It  was  and  is  today  the 
old,  old  story  where  the  supply  is  greater 
than  the  demand.  So  bear  in  mind, 
Miss  Would-be  Star,  that  granting  you 
have  all  the  qualifications,  there  are  a 
dozen  more  waiting  their  opportunity  at 
the  employment  office  and  some  have 
been  waiting  years,  longing  for  the 
chance  that  has  never  come. 

The  argument  that  you  might  be  that 
one  out  of  a  thousand,  who  succeeds 
and  become  a  star  in  the  celluloid 
heavens,  is  liable  to  influence  your  be- 
lief in  the  glowing  epistles  explaining 
how  you  may  gain  the  plaudits  of  the 
world  for  posing  before  the  camera's  eye 
at  a  fabulous  salary.  But  is  the  prize 
worth  the  hazardous  venture?  We  can- 
didly think  it  is  not,  and  although  you 
are  a  genius,  lacking  in  experience  only, 
we  counsel  you  to  be  prudent  and  not 
to  proceed  toward  the  studio,  until  a 
friend  in  the  profession  has  made  you 
acquainted  with  the  intricate  interior 
movements  of  a  modern  film  factory. 


enjoyed.  Let  us  maintain  this  record  by 
condemning  state  meddlers  and  urging 
the  passage  of  the  Federal  measure. 


Federal  Censor- 
ship Advocated 


The  writer  has  al- 
ways voiced  approval 
and  applauded  gen- 
erously the  efforts 
made  to  abolish  state  and  municipal 
censors,  which  are  nothing  less  than  an 
impertinent  nuisance.  We  do,  however, 
advocate  the  creation  of  a  Federal  Board 
of  Censorship  for  the  purpose  of 
standardizing  photo-play  productions 
throughout  the  entire  nation.  Fn  tin's 
way,  an  impartial  board  would  determine 
the  fitness  of  the  production  and  allow 
it  to  be  shown  in  every  state,  unhampered 
by  local  politicians  or  professional  re- 
formers. At  a  mass  meeting  held  last 
month,  in  New  Jersey,  Dr.  Wilbur  F. 
Crafts,  of  the  International  Farm  Re- 
form Bureau,  declared  in  favor  of  the 
Federal  censorship  of  moving  picture 
films.  He  declared  that  the  picture 
shows  present  the  biggest  problems  for 
influencing  the  children  for  good  or  evil, 
and  pointed  out  that  State  censors  were 
allowing  the  exhibition  of  detrimental 
films.  The  high  standard  set  by  the 
manufacturers  of  motion  pictures  is  re- 
sponsible largely  for  the  popularity 
which    this     form    of     amusement    has 


Why  "Movies' 
are  Popular 


The  chief  reason 
for  the  increasing 
demand  for  motion 
pictures,  aside  from 
the  fact  mentioned  above,  lies  in  their 
simplicity.  The  silent  language  of  the 
screen  is  the  language  of  the  spectator  and 
is  fitted  to  his  own  comprehension.  The 
scenes  are  unfolded  true  to  life,  and  the 
emotions  of  the  witness  are  in  sympathy 
with  the  principals  in  the  plays,  be- 
cause they  understand  perfectly  the  situa- 
tion. There  is  a  lack  of  artificiality  and 
the  unspoken  story  is  expressed  far 
cleaner  than  a  volume  of  Shakespearean 
plays  or  complicated  modern  productions. 
There  is  not  a  better  example  of  the 
power  of  simplicity  than  the  making  of 
photo-plays. 


Our  September 
Issue 


The     September 
number  of  The  Pho- 
to-Play    Journal 
~~  may,    without    exag- 

geration, be  termed  the  finest  and  most 
artistic  production  of  the  motion  picture 
press  since  the  inception  of  magazines 
devoted  exclusively  to  this  gigantic  busi- 
ness. While  other  publications  have 
failed  financially  and  artistically  to  main- 
tain the  criterion  set  in  previous  years, 
and  have  been  obliged  to  use  cheap  paper, 
free  press  items  and  to  reduce  their 
size,  The  Photo-Play  Journal  has 
proven  a  happy  exception  to  the  com- 
mon practice.  Instead  of  going  back, 
this  magazine  is  making  progress  in  the 
right  direction.  From  cover  to  cover  the 
September  number  will  represent  an 
improvement  over  all  preceding  phot- 
play  literature.  In  several  colors,  a 
handsome  picture  of  Clara  Kimball 
Young  will  adorn  the  front  page,  and 
an  original  story  of  her  life  will  be  un- 
folded on  the  inner  pages.  Ten  complete 
stories  from  the  pens  of  our  most 
renowned  writers  will  be  well  illustrated 
with  scenes  from  the  plays  from  which 
they  are  written.  A  series  of  photos  of 
popular  movie  folk  will  be  interspersed 
with  interesting  articles  of  plays  and 
players.  All  the  regular  departments 
will  contain  articles  brimful  of  human 
interest.  The  Journal  will  appear  on 
the  stands  August  20th.  You  cannot 
afford  to  miss  this  splendid  number, 
which  will  be  greatly  increased  in  size 
and  a  volume  of  motion  picture  journal- 
ism in  itself. 
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MISS  JUNE  CAPRICE 


(ON  THE  COVER) 

IITTLE  June  Caprice  was  born   in  Arlington,  seventeen  years  ago,  ana  her  home   is  in  Boston.      She 
j    is    young,    beautiful    ana     has    the    lovliness    or    Mary    Pickford    -when    she    first    attracted    screen 
attention   throughout   the   universe. 

You,  the   movie   fans  of   the  nation,  have   not  seen   her  but  William   Fox,  -with  his   unerring  insight  has. 
He  sees  her  possibilities  and  forecasts  the  greatest  future  for  this  little  New  England  youngster  that  any 
girl    ever  was  offered  before.      If   someone  of   limited   experience  made  an  effort   of   this  kind  you  might 
have  your  doubts  as  to  his  success. 
But  William   Fox   has   made   stars   before,  as   showmen  would   say,  ""from   the   ground   up. 

Behind  this  little  beauty  he  intends  to  place  all  or   the   mechanism   and   all   of  the   facilities  or   his  many-milhon-dollar 
corporation. 

She  -will   be   made   known   to   you   through  famous   artists,  she  will   sit   for  great   painters,  she  -will   be   the   toast   of  the 
studious  and  of   admirers  of   beauty  in  every  city  and  town  where  people  are  to  be  found  who  know  and  appreciate  the 
beautiful   -when  they   see   it. 
Everything   that   has   never   been   done   for   a   woman,   young  or   older,   -will   be   done   for  June   Caprice. 

You  shall  see  the  winsomeness  of   her,  the  charm  of  her  smile,  the  laughter  and   pathos  of  her  eyes  ;  the  sweetness  and 

the  gentleness   of  her. 

Never  before  has  a  little  American  girl  been  so  lucky  as  to  get  such  an  opportunity  as  this.      She  -will  walk  the  path-way 

to   comfort   and   happiness. 

She  -will  have  her  name  on  the  lips  of  the  American  millions. 

And  all  because  one  of   the   great   American  producers   of  feature   films   is  -willing   to   back   bis   judgment   to   the   utmost 

limit   with  the   absolute   certainty   that   he   is   right. 
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THE  DEVIL'S   NEEDLE 

By  STEVE  TALBOT 
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UST  meat — such  as  hangs  in 
the  butcher  shops — all  of  you!" 
he  exclaimed  disgustedly,  glar- 
ing at  the  dozen  models  hud- 
dled together  in  a  corner  of 
the  studio. 

"Not  one  capable  of  an  expression  or  a 
posture  worthy  of  reproduction  in  chalk 
upon  a  barn  door.  Out,  please,  and  thank 
you !"  David  White  turned  wearily  to  his 
unfinished  canvas  as  Fritz  held  the  door 
and  the  girls  trouped  into  the  hallway,  glad 
to  escape  the  temperamental  artist  who  had 
tried  each  in  turn  and  chosen  none. 

Some  loitered  to  stare  with  a  pitiful  at- 
tempt at  disdain  at  the  two  girls  who  re- 
mained. The  dark-haired  Rene  had  only 
earnest  sympathy  for  them,  which  she  in- 
dicated by  her  matter-of-fact  nods  of  fare- 
well. She  was  a  model,  too,  and  knew  the 
tragedy  of  days  of  rejections  going  the 
rounds  of  the  studios. 

But  she  had  been  a  fixture  in  White's 
workshop  for  some  time  now,  and  had  no 
worries  but  for  others'  misfortunes.  Of 
such  she  was  decidedly  tender,  but  whole- 
hearted devotion  she  only  lavished  upon  her 
artist  employer. 

The  other  was  a  visitor,  a  friend  of 
David's.  She  knew  nothing  of  the  trials  of 
either  models  or  artist.  The  studio  at- 
mosphere entranced  her  and  she  found 
much  of  interest  in  the  strangeness  there. 
Her  sympathies  were  all  with  the  man,  how- 
ever, and  as  he  stood  before  his  work,  per- 
plexed, she  moved  about  the  room  arrang- 
ing a  picture  here,  a  rug  or  vase  there,  and 
finally  dropped  into  the  chair,  under  the 
light  which  shone  upon  the  model  stand. 

"If  you  were  only  obliged  to  work  for  a 
living!"  the  artist  exclaimed,  looking  up  at 
the  girl  curiously.  "Just  the  type  I  need 
and  can't  get  from  the  ranks — so  it  seems." 

"One  may  work  without  being  obliged 
to,"  she  replied.  Rene  noted  David's  in- 
terest with  increasing  uneasiness  as  she  pre- 
pared to  leave  for  her  midday  meal. 

"Would  you,  Miss  Mortimer?"  he 
queried  with  growing  enthusiasm.  "You 
are  the  one  touch  I  need  to  finish  this 
group,  and  with  a  little  patience  could  pose 
without  discomfort." 

"You  have  only  to  show  me  and  I'll  do 
my  very  best,"  replied  the  girl ;  and  as  Rene 
nodded  her  exit  with  hat  in  hand,  White 
began  instructions  in  joyous  mood,  shared 
by  his  willing  but  inexperienced  model. 

David  White  was  quite  famous  in  bis 
chosen  field.  A  recent  exhibition  had 
"hung"  a  painting  of  his  which  created  a 
furore  among  the  critics.  The  public,  too, 
had  seen  fit  to  be  impressed  by  it. 

With  his  model,  Rene,  he,  however,  con  • 
tinned  work  upon  other  pictures,  and  paid 
little  attention  to  the  admiring  clamor. 

Rene  was  a  child  of  poverty,  whose  char- 
acter had  been  stifled  in  sordid  environ- 
ment until  studio  work  one  day  came  her 
way,  and  at  David's  urging  she  had  adopted 
it  unquestioningly.  Besides  her  beauty  she 
had  a  heart  which  was  easily  moved  by  the 
sorrows  of  others,  and  this  lent  her  a  talent 
for  the  expression  of  sympathy  and  kin- 
dred emotions  which  the  artist  found  in- 
valuable in  her. 


These  qualities  endeared  her  to  David  as 
time  went  on,  and  so  reacted  upon  the  girl 
that  she  loved  him  with  all  the  impetuosity 
of  her  susceptible  and  untrained  nature.  He 
was  her  idol  and  she  gave  all,  asking  noth- 
ing. He  reciprocated  in  a  mild  way  that 
satisfied,  and  they  had  been  intensely  happy 
in  their  work  and  affections. 

Rene  was  uneasy  of  late.  Usually  Fritz, 
the  studio  janitor,  went  for  food  and  the 
necessary  accompaniments  after  the  models 
were  inspected  in  the  morning,  and  she  with 
David  lunched  in  the  studio.  On  this  morn- 
ing the  presence  of  Miss  Mortimer  seemed 
to  absorb  the  artist  to  the  exclusion  of 
thoughts  of  his  material  requirements,  so 
Rene  sadly  effaced  herself  and  for  one  of 
so  sunny  a  nature,  might  have  been  said  to 
brood  almost  over  her  restaurant  repast, 
which  she  did  not  enjoy  in  solitude. 

Absorbed  in  his  work,  which  took  on 
fresh  flavor  with  the  discovery  of  Wynne's 
fitness,  White  plied  his  brushes  rapidly. 
The  girl  watched  him  in  a  sort  of  fascina- 
tion not  unmingled  with  awe.  Her  training 
had  been  strictly  along  conventional  lines, 
and  the  world  of  emotion  she  had  but  lightly 
touched. 

Her  father,  William  Mortimer,  was  a 
wealthy  business  man,  with  but  little  pa- 
tience for  things  or  people  outside  the  world 
of  commerce.  He  had  striven  to  inculcate 
Wynne  with  the  commercial  instinct,  and 
although  too  fond  of  her  to  consciously 
cause  her  suffering,  he  had  no  intention  of 
permitting  her  to  act  contrary  to  his  set 
plans  or  wishes  at  any  time.  When  his 
partner,  a  much  younger  man,  told  him  one 
day  that  Wynne  had  promised  to  marry 
him,  the  father  was  much  elated.  Hugh 
Gordon  was  a  man  after  his  own  heart, 
and  Mortimer's  commercial  instincts  leaped 
at  the  prospect  of  his  daughter  and  his 
junior  partner  united  for  life. 

It  was  with  her  father  and  fiance  that 
the  girl  had  first  met  White.  Introductions 
followed  an  afternoon  spent  at  the  art  ex- 
hibition, where  the  young  artist's  painting 


had  been  viewed  by  society,  and  her  visit 
to  the  studio  followed  at  his  conventional 
invitation,  which  he  little  thought  she  would 
accept. 

Neither  did  her  father  or  escort  imagine 
she  would  ever  see  more  of  "Bohemia"  than 
that  little  displayed  under  their  chaperonage. 
Her  sudden  visit  to  the  studio  she  could  not 
have  explained  satisfactorily  herself.  But 
latent  in  every  woman  is  the  yearning  for 
wild,  passionate  romance.  It  is  to  flare  up 
always  in  the  first  flush  of  girlhood,  and 
usually  flickers  out  when  bent  by  the  hum- 
drum breezes  of  everyday  life. 

Wynne  was  quite  sincere  in  her  conven- 
tional love  for  Gordon,  and  had  no  thought 
of  another  future  than  that  mapped  out  by 
circumstance,  which  made  him  her  father's 
partner  and  her  fiance,  until  the  encounter 
with  David  White.  Her  girlhood  dreams 
were  not  slow  to  flame  up  under  his  ad- 
miring glances,  and  his  invitation  to  visit 
him  and  witness  the  completion  of  a  master- 
piece, changed  the  entire  course  of  her  life, 
although  she  hardly  realized  anything  of 
its  import  then. 

"Where  is  Miss  Mortimer?"  asked  Gor- 
don of  her  maid,  as  he  entered  the  Mor- 
timer home  on  this  morning. 

"At  David  White's  studio  until  noon,  was 
the  word  she  left."  And  the  maid  won- 
dered if  she  had  been  discreet  as  she 
noticed  the  haste  in  which  the  young  man 
made  his  exit. 

Slightly  shocked  at  the  knowledge  im- 
parted, Gordon  had  no  serious  intentions  of 
staging  a  scene  until  he  entered  the  studio 
and  found  Wynne  posing  for  the  artist 
alone,  and  with  an  expression  on  her  face 
as  she  watched  him  which  he,  her  accepted 
lover,  had  never  been  able  to  conjure  up. 

"My  dear!"  ejaculated  the  intruder,  "you 
are  not  quite  alone,  are  you?" 

His  sarcastic  emphasis  brought  color  to 
the  girl's  cheeks  and  roused  David's  ire 
slightly,  so  that  he  turned  his  attention 
from  the  canvas  and  studied  his  visitor  in- 
tently. 


Rene   attempted   to   cheer   him 
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Rene   always   gave   him   inspiration 


"No,  we  are  a  trio,  Mr.  Gordon,"  he 
commented,  "where  but  a  moment  ago  we 
were  only  two.  To  what  do  I  owe  the 
extreme  pleasure  of  the  additional  pres- 
ence ?" 

"Come,  Wynne,"  crisply  commanded  the 
young  man,  as  he  lifted  her  cloak  from  a 
chair  and  moved  toward  the  door,  "let  us 
decrease  the  size  of  your  friend's  party  to 
one,  since  he  seems  in  favor  of  small  gath- 
erings." 

"You  misunderstood  me,  Chief,"  inter- 
rupted White  with  a  smile  as  he  laid  aside 
his  brushes  and  color  and  advanced  toward 
the  visitor,  "it  was  to  odd  numbers  I  voiced 
an  objection.  However,  if  you  can  show 
your  shield  and  have  the  wagon  outside 
with  gong  unmuffled,  I  suppose  you  will 
take  your  prisoner  despite  me!" 

The  "prisoner"  could  not  suppress  a 
giggle  as  Gordon  stammered  for  a  reply 
which  would  fit  the  insult  and  at  the  same 
time  not  lower  him  in  his  own  estimation. 

"You  intimate  that  this  young  lady  would 
prefer  to  remain  alone  with  you  here  than 
to  accompany  her  father's  friend  to  her 
home,  sir.  And  by  such  inference  you  in- 
sult both  her  and  me." 

"The  same  statement  could  never  insult 
you  both,  my  lord,"  bowed  the  artist.  "What 
would  be  the  grossest  insult  to  Miss  Mor- 
timer would,  when  applied  to  you,  be  com- 
plimentary. Thus  do  I  prove  it !"  And  he 
took  hold  of  the  open  door  and  bowed  to 
both,  smiling  as  he  with  his  free  hand 
placed  Wynne's  arm  within  her  mentor's 
and  turned  back  to  his  painting. 

Too  irritated  by  his  enemy's  sarcastic 
calm  to  reason  or  ask  an  explanation  of 
the  girl,  Gordon,  finding  her  docile  and 
silent,  took  her  direct  to  William  Morti- 
mer's office,  where  they  found  the  father 
immersed  in  affairs  in  no  way  akin  to  love 
or  art. 

Glancing  questioningly  at  Wynne  as  they 
entered,  Gordon  saw  no  sign  of  any  inten- 
tion on  her  part  to  speak,  so  he  began  at 
once. 

"I  have  just  brought  Miss  Mortimer 
from  the  studio  quarter,  sir,"  he  began. 
"She  was  visiting  an  artist  we  met  at  the 
exhibition  last  week,  and  in  my  surprise  at 
finding  them  alone,  I  am  afraid  I  brought 
your  daughter  away  before  she  had  quite 
done." 


"You  did,  Hugh,  old  dear,"  interposed 
Wynne  as  she  noted  her  father's  amaze- 
ment and  rising  anger.  "But  I  shall  go 
back  again  as  soon  as  you  have  tattled  and 
heard  me  abused  and  then  gone  chuckling 
back  to  your  office.  So  let's  have  it  over 
with,  dad ! 

"I  was  calling  on  David  White  at  his  in- 
vitation, which  you  both  heard  given,  and 
he  needed  a  type  to  complete  a  group  in  his 
latest  painting  which  he  could  not  find 
among  the  models — so  I  undertook  to  help 
him  when  he  said  I'd  do. 

"Hugh  came  rushing  in  and  insulted  us 
both,  and  was  very  cleverly  and  properly 
rebuked  for  it ;  but  nevertheles  he  dragged 
me  here  and  will  tell  you  much  more  than 
I  could  probably — because  I  can  only  tell 
what  happened,  and  I've  done  that  already." 
And  as  her  father  rose  and  faced  them 
both,  showing  his  intention  of  approving 
the  man's  action  quite  plainly  by  his  ex- 
pression, Wynne  turned  and  fled  through 
the  door,  leaving  them  facing  each  other. 

That  evening  she  faced  her  father  with 
no  slight  uneasiness,  and  her  fears  were 
realized  when  he  announced  after  dinner 
that  he  had  a  few  words  to  say  to  her  be- 
fore she  retired. 

"But  can't  they  wait,  father?"  she  asked; 
"1  may  want  to  go  out  this  evening,  and 
one  of  your  scoldings  before  going  would 
spoil  all  my  fun !" 

"Don't  be  alarmed,  my  dear,"  he  replied, 
without  heat,  but  with  particularly  dis- 
agreeable emphasis.  "Your  evening  out 
won't  be  spoiled,  because  you  are  not  going 
out.  You  are  going  to  stay  in  until  you 
promise  me  not  to  run  wild  through  the 
'tenderloin'  when  my  back  is  turned  or 
Hugh  is  not  around  to  attend  you.  That 
young  man  is  a  business  man,  and  very 
successful ;"  he  paused  with  satisfaction  at 
this.  "He  has  other  affairs  to  attend  to 
than  strutting  about  with  young  women  all 
day,  or  following  them  through  question- 
able neighborhoods  to  rescue  them  from  ir- 
responsible characters  with  whom  they  may 
become  infatuated.  I  only  want  to  tell  you, 
my  girl,  that  you  are  to  instruct  your  maid 
for  the  next  week  or  so  to  tell  all  callers 
that  you   are   not   receiving   any   one." 

Wynne  flushed  rebelliously  as  she  real- 
ized the  full  significance  of  his  order  and 


the  humiliation  she  would  suffer  as  a  result 
of  its  enforcement. 

"You  are  ridiculous,  father.  I  am  not  a 
child!"  she  stormed. 

"Then  act  like  a  young  lady  hereafter, 
and  you  will  be  so  regarded,  my  dear." 

And  her  father  kissed  her  lightly  as  he 
rose  from  the  table  and  passed  into  his 
library. 

;ji  ^  ;|;  ;j<  %  ^  %  $z  ^ 

The  next  morning  found  David  White 
gazing  despondently  at  his  unfinished 
work.  He  found  himself  without  the  in- 
spiration to  begin  and  bereft  of  the  perfect 
model  of  the  day  before,  brooded  miser- 
ably before  his  canvas. 

Rene  attempted,  with  her  usual  light 
raillery,  to  cheer  him.  With  instinctive 
understanding  which  exceeded  even  his  own, 
she  summoned  all  her  sweet  sympathy  to 
bring  to  her  idol  diversion  and  comfort. 
But  David  was  in  despair.  The  painting 
must  be  completed  within  a  few  days  in 
order  to  get  a  place  in  the  exhibition.  He 
saw  no  way  to  complete  it  without  Wynne, 
and  had  no  idea  how  he  should  ever  see 
her  again  after  yesterday's  scene. 

Feeling  herself  unusually  depressed, 
Rene  retired  to  her  dressing  room  and  ap- 
plied the  usual  stimulant — for  her.  She 
had  been  long  addicted  to  the  use  of  co- 
caine, and  in  moments  like  the  present, 
resorted  to  the  hypodermic  with  good  re- 
sults— at  least  temporarily. 

Much  exhilarated  after  an  injection,  the 
girl  thought  of  her  lover's  despondency  and 
how  quickly  a  few  grains  of  the  drug 
would  set  his  mind  on  edge  and  hands  at 
work.     She  hesitated  but  a  moment. 

David  had  often  seen  her  take  the  cocaine 
and  remonstrated.  But  she  had  as  often 
shown  him  the  effect  it  had  upon  her, 
to  his  wonderment.  Knowing  it  would  be 
useless  to  urge  him  to  use  the  needle,  she 
acted  on  a  more  subtle  impulse,  which  came 
with  the  mingling  of  the  diluted  drug  with 
her  blood. 

Returning  to  the  studio  and  standing  be- 
side David,  who  was  gazing  moodily  at 
his  partly  finished  work,  Rene  mixed  her 
powder  with  a  few  drops  of  water,  partly 
filled  the  hypodermic  barrel,  and,  shaking 
it  lazily,  she  let  her  eyes  follow  his  to  the 
easel. 

"It's  too  bad  you're  not  against  the  'junk' 
like  me,"  she  intoned  casually.  "A  speed- 
ball  from  the  needle  here  would  fix  you 
so  'twould  be  no  trouble  at  all  to  finish  up !" 
And  she  motioned  toward  his  work  while 
wiping  off  the  instrument  and  carefully  in- 
serting the  needle  into  her  wrist  as  she 
pressed  the  little  plunger  home  slowly. 

David  watched  her  curiously.  He  noted 
the  added  vigor  in  her  movement  as  she 
withdrew  the  needle  from  her  flesh.  He 
observed  the  enlarged,  brilliant  pupils  of 
her  eyes  as  the  cocaine  took  effect,  and  with 
a  questioning  glance  to  which  he  shook  his 
head  in  reply.  Rene  tripped  lightly  from 
the  studio,  calling  back  that  she'd  return  in 
an  hour. 

Meeting  Fritz,  the  kindly  old  janitor,  on 
the  stairway  as  she  descended,  Rene  cau- 
tioned him  against  disturbing  David  while 
she  was  out.  It  occurred  to  her  that  her 
plan  would  fail  if  visitors  were  about.  Fritz 
nodded  his  understanding,  and  the  girl 
passed  into  the  noonday  crowds  on  the 
street. 

Left  alone  before  his  unfinished  effort, 
David  wondered  what  might  have  happened 
to  his  volunteer  model  of  the  day  previous. 
Gazing  dully  up  at  where  she  had  stood, 
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he  noted  with  a  start  the  hypodermic  and 
package  of  cocaine  tablets.  Rene  had  left 
them  on  the  table  at  his  side. 

Mentally  switching  to  Rene,  he  recalled 
how  invigorated  and  cheered  she  always 
was  after  an  injection  of  the  drug.  How 
bright  and  clever  were  her  sallies  and  how 
capable  her  hands.  He  remembered  that 
she  had  been  taking  the  drug  for  years 
and  still  seemed  as  when  he  first  met  her. 
The  widely  spread  notion  that  drug  users 
withered  away  in  a  brief  space  of  time 
or  became  hopelessly  imbecile  was  proven 
a  fallacy  in  and  by  her. 

Glancing  again  at  his  canvas,  David  won- 
dered if  the  cocaine  would  affect  him  as 
it  did  the  girl.  He  fingered  the  syringe 
and  tablets  absently.  Future  fame  and 
dreams  just  forming  in  his  brain,  of  marry- 
ing Wynne  some  time,  depended  upon  the 
completion  of  this  painting  within  the  re- 
quired time.  The  cocaine  might  be  his  sal- 
vation, and  the  little  he  would  use  as  a 
stimulant  for  the  work  certainly  could  not 
fasten  upon  him  a  habit. 

Remembering  Rene's  oft  seen  perform- 
ance with  the  hypodermic,  David  slowly 
mixed  a  little  of  the  drug,  and  with  a  grad- 
ual increase  in  haste,  filled  the  syringe, 
and,  hesitating  but  an  instant  to  look  at 
the  unfinished  picture,  he  plunged  the 
needle  into  his  forearm  and  ejected  a  half 
dram  or  so  of  the  mixture  into  his  blood. 

Almost  immediately  he  felt  the  effect. 
Carefully  cleaning  the  instrument  and  put- 
ting it  back  in  the  little  case,  David  felt  a 
glow  of  comfort  steal  over  him,  and  then 
a  subtle  energy  which  was  unusual  and 
strange.  He  wanted  to  do  big  things  at 
once,  but  felt  so  sure  of  his  ability  that 
he  had  no  thought  of  haste. 

He  felt  himself  going  over  every  detail 
of  finishing  the  painting,  seeing  it  hung 
and  himself  receiving  the  awards.  It  all 
appeared  clearly  in  prospective  and  easy  of 
accomplishment.  With  an  almost  reverent 
glance  at  the  cause  of  this  new  feeling, 
he  turned  with  energy  to  his  easel. 

Fritz  softly  opened  the  door  to  see  if 
the  artist,  whose  despondency  he  had  no- 
ticed, needed  anything,  and  was  pleasantly 
amazed  to  see  him  smilingly  at  work,  ab- 
sorbed in  his  colors  and  with  no  sign  of 
languor. 

Rene  on  her  return  noted  his  enlarged 
pupils,  and  investigation  showed  that  her 
plan  had  succeeded.  Making  no  comment, 
she  continued  to  leave  the  hypodermic  and 
tablets  about,  where  David  could  easily  find 
them,  and  effaced  herself  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. 

But  on  the  next  day  Wynne  Mortimer 
had  decided  that  a  parent  so  devoted  to 
business  as  hers  could  have  no  understand- 
ing of  the  needs  of  a  girl's  heart  and  soul, 
so  she  calmly  donned  her  wraps  and  set 
out  for  the  studio,  first  sending  her  maid 
away  for  the  day.  She  was  inspired  to 
thus  brave  her  father's  wrath,  first,  by  her 
own  suffering  at  the  enforced  separation 
from  the  artist,  and,  secondly,  by  the 
knowledge  that  without  her  he  would 
probably  be  unable  to  finish  his  picture.  To 
the  consequences  she  gave  little  thought, 
outside  the  happiness  her  action  would 
bring  to  David  and  herself.  Of  Gordon 
she  thought  enough  to  hope  he  would  not 
find  out  where  she  had  gone,  but  if  he  did 
it  would  be  due  to  his  persistent  curiosity, 
and  serve  him  right  if  his  feelings  were 
hurt ! 

Her  arrival  at  David's  studio  stirred  no 


emotion  within  him  but  a  return  of  affec- 
tion for  the  fair  girl  and  a  feeling  of  grati- 
tude for  her  interest.  His  senses  were 
sufficiently  dulled  by  the  cocaine  that  he 
felt  no  nervousness  or  fear  of  consequences. 
He  had  become  supremely  confident  of 
his  ability  now,  with  the  drug's  aid,  and 
was  only  moved  to  forego  taking  it  by 
Wynne's  presence.  Assuming  her  former 
pose,  Wynne  inspired  the  man  to  greater 
efforts,  and  so  she  made  arrangements  to 
visit  him  every  day  until  the  work  was 
finished.  Her  father's  ban  upon  her  re- 
ceiving visitors  she  found  an  aid  to  the 
success  of  her  studio-going. 

Being  out  to  all  callers  by  his  orders, 
the  being  out  in  reality  was  very  simple. 
so  long  as  she  was  in  when  he  came  homo 
from  business. 

"At  last !"  said  David  one  noon  hour,  as 
he  stepped  over  to  Wynne's  side  and  both 
gazed  at  the  completed  canvas. 

"It  is  very  wonderful,"  mused  the  girl. 
"almost  as  wonderful  as  you   are." 

Entering  the  studio  unobserved.  Rene 
snatched  her  hypodermic  case  from  the 
table  and  moved  out  aeain  quickly  as  she 
saw    the   artist    clasp    his   newer   model    in 


David  s  struggles  ceased  at  his  wife  s  words 


his  arms.  She  noted  that  the  cocaine  vial 
was  all  but  empty,  and  needed  to  consult 
no  clairvoyant  to  understand  that  David 
was  now  in  the  clutches  of  the  drug  which 
had  made  it  so  easy  for  him  to  complete 
his  masterpiece — and  forget  his  helper  and 
sweetheart  of  years  so  quickly. 

"All  right,  Hugh;  let  it  be  on  the  roth 
then,"  decided  Mortimer,  after  a  long  dis- 
cussion with  his  prospective  son-in-law 
"And  leave  the  guests  pretty  well  to  Wynne, 
as  long  as  she  does  not  show  an  inclination 
to  include  the  handsome  artistic  element  of 
our  population." 

Gordon  winced  at  the  insinuation  that  his 
approaching  marriage  to  his  partner's 
daughter  was  one  of  convenience  more  than 
of  affection,  and  rose  with  a  forced  smile 
of  gratitude  toward  Wynne's  father.  As 
he  laid  his  hand  on  the  doorknob  it  opened 
toward  him  and  David  White  stepped  into 
the  room  with  Wynne  on  his  arm  ! 

"What  is  this?"  stammered  Mortimer, 
rising.    "You  have  not  disobeyed  me!" 

"This  is  my  husband,  father."  said  the 
girl  simply,  hardly  noticing  Gordon.  "We 
have  come  to  tell  you  of  our  marriage,  and 
are  prepared  to  accept  vour  blessing  and 
good  wishes,  or  your  abuse  until  we  can 
reach  the  door  again  at  least.     Which  is  it 


to  be?"  And  she  clung  fondly  to  her  com- 
panion as  Gordon  glared  menacingly  at 
both. 

Her  father  dropped  into  his  chair  and 
gazed  fixedly  at  the  two.  Then,  turning 
to  his  junior  partner,  he  said  sternly: 

"I  see  you  have  left  her  to  choose  not 
only  the  guests,  but  the  other  principal.  As 
neither  of  us  were  invited,  we  may  well 
forego  the  usual  congratulations  and  gift 
giving.  Tell  one  of  the  office  boys  to  have 
a  dray  call  at  my  house  for  Mrs.  Thing- 
umbob's clothing,  and  see  that  her  husband 
closes  the  office  door  as  he  goes  out  now." 

Ignoring  the  two  latest  arrivals,  the  old 
man  turned  to  his  desk,  and  Wynne,  paling 
slightly,  led  David  out  without  remark.  The 
latter  only  halted  in  the  outer  office  a  mo- 
ment to  address  Gordon : 

"Tell  the  drayman,  Mr.  Gordon,  that  his 
charges  will  be  paid  upon  delivery  to  the 
consignee — if  I  have  the  correct  commer- 
cial term — we'll  trouble  you  no  further,  as 
my  wife  will  herself  phone  to  her  maid 
to  pack  what  is  hers  so  it  will  be  ready 
when  he  calls." 

At  the  studio,  to  which  they  walked  in 
silence,  David  and  Wynne  found  Rene 
ready  to  leave,  and  with  all  her  effects 
racked.  She  still  lingered,  however,  and 
under  pretense  of  admiring  the  completed 
picture,  which  was  the  cause  of  her  lost 
leve  and  Wynne's  disinheritance,  she  whis- 
pered to  Da\  id  : 

"I  am  going,  but  I  can't  find  the  needle 
and  gun.    Where  are  they,  and  the  tablets?" 

Grasping  her  meaning,  the  artist  pressed 
a  bill  into  her  palm  and  replied  stealthily  : 

"I  must  have  thrown  them  away  with 
some  old  color  tubes.  Get  yourself  another 
outfit  with  this." 

And  as  Rene  sadly  departed  she  realized 
that  he,  too,  was  addicted  to  the  cocaine 
habit,  and  that  she  was  the  cause  of  it.  Her 
sorrow  at  losing  her  !over  was  equaled  by 
ihe  remorse  she  left  at  having  been  the 
instrument  of  his  enslavement  to  the  drug. 


A  year  passed  and  its  ending  found 
David  using  the  needle  almost  hourly.  His 
wife  had  long  since  discovered  his  addic- 
tion to  the  awful  habit,  and  her  waking 
hours  were  spent  in  anguished  plannings 
for  his  cure. 

No  communication  with  her  father  had 
taken  place  for  months,  and  David  s  per- 
sonal appearance  had  deteriorated  with  his 
ability  to  paint — all  due  to  his  abuse  of 
the  hypodermic  and  the  cocaine.  His  paint- 
ings no  longer  represented  the  pure  ideals 
of  natural  inspiration,  but  the  forced 
strength  of  artificial  stimulus.  Wynne  had 
remonstrated  with  him  lor  his  use  of  the 
drug,  several  times  of  late.,  but  without 
effect.  Lately  David  had  intimated  that 
she,  too.  would  do  well  to  take  it.  Il  would 
improve  her  spirits,  he  told  her,  and  make 
her  less  impatient  with  him.  She  feared  to 
make  too  emphatic  a  remonstrance  lest  he 
abuse  her  or  mention  Rene  as  he  had  once 
done — in  terms  of  affection  as  a  girl  "who 
isn't  afraid  to  enjoy  life  the  way  her  lover 
does !" 

"There  is  no  art  in  me  today !"  David 
ejaculated  impatiently,  laying  down  his 
brushes  and  gazing  disconsolately  at  an 
unfinished  landscape,  while  Wynne  leaned 
lightly  on  his  shoulder. 

"I  don't  feel  encouraged  either,  dear," 
responded  Wynne ;  "you  need  sleep,  per- 
haps. You  do  not  rest  well  lately,  you 
know." 
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Wynne  s   helplessness   increased  as  the  odor  of   escaping  gas  filled  the  cellar 


"I  know  what  I  need,"  returned  David 
impatiently,  and  he  took  from  his  jacket 
pocket  the  worn  case  which  contained  the 
instrument  Wynne  so  hated. 

"You  would  be  a  much  greater  help  to 
your  husband  if  you'd  try  the  'stuff'  too," 
added  her  husband.  "Come  on  now,  Wynne, 
and  I'll  show  you  how  to  get  cheer  and 
optimism  in  a  half  minute." 

Not  thinking  him  in  earnest  at  first, 
Wynne  only  mildly  repelled  his  offer  of 
the  loaded  syringe,  but  as  she  suddenly 
realized  what  her  husband  would  do,  she 
broke  from  him  screaming,  and  ran  to  the 
stairway,  where  Fritz  barred  the  pursuing 
madman's  way. 

Thoroughly  on  edge  now,  David  tried 
to  thrust  the  janitor  aside,  and  in  the  ensu- 
ing struggle,  he  dropped  and  stepped  upon 
the  hypodermic,  crushing  the  glass  barrel 
to  powder  and  spilling  what  of  the  drug 
remained  on  to  the  stairway.  As  Wynne 
disappeared  in  the  janitor's  quarters  below 
stairs,  Fritz  attempted  to  reason  with  her 
husband,  but,  realizing  his  condition,  ner- 
vous and  ashamed,  and  with  the  prospect 
of  no  relief  now  that  the  instrument  had 
been  accidentally  destroyed,  David  turned 
upon  the  man  in  a  fury. 

"Leave  me  or  I'll  kill  you !"  he  screamed 
at  Fritz,  and  with  a  supreme  physical  ef- 
fort, he  thrust  the  man  down  the  stairs 
and,  rushing  into  his  studio,  closed  and 
locked  the  door.  After  hearing  Wynne's 
story,  which  only  verified  his  suspicions, 
Fritz  decided  to  leave  before  the  artist,  be- 
coming violent,  and  irritated  by  his  pres- 
ence, did  something  which  would  endanger 
his  liberty.  He  advised  Wynne  how  to 
deal  with  her  frenzied  husband,  and  gave 
her  the  address  of  a  little  country  place 
not  far  from  the  city,  to  which  he  would 
now  go  to  pay  a  long  deferred  visit  to  rela- 
tives. 

Assuring  the  sorrowing  wife  that  she 
need  only  come  there  when  things  became 
unbearable,  Fritz  left  with  only  a  few  of 
his  belongings,  as  he  had  no  idea  his  stay 
would  be  permanent,  and  fully  intended  to 
attempt  seriously  David's  redemption  should 
conditions  gets  any  worse,  and  the  wife's 
future's  safety  demand  action. 

Wynne  took  stock  of  her  condition  and 
decided  to  rest  where  she  was  for  the  time 
being.     She  realized  that  David  was  quite 


mad  for  the  moment,  and  felt  it  her  duty 
to  avoid  him  rather  than  further  irritate 
by  her  presence. 

It  is  a  week  later  before  Wynne  ven- 
tures again  into  her  husband's  quarters.  She 
finds  no  signs  of  occupancy,  and  dust  cov- 
ers the  furniture,  so  that  it  is  evident  to 
the  distressed  woman  that  she  is  perma- 
nently deserted. 

As  she  sits  thinking  of  her  past  oppor- 
tunities and  wondering  on  whom  to  place 
the  blame  of  her  present  state,  a  knock 
upon  the  door  is  followed  by  the  entrance 
of  a  man. 

"Hugh !"  exclaims  the  unfortunate  tenant 
of  the  now  wretched  rooms. 

"I  have  learned  everything,  Wynne.  I 
know  what  you  have  suffered  and  that  your 
husband  is  even  now  in  the  room  of  his 
former  mistress,  recovering  from  a  de- 
bauch which  leaves  him  bereft  of  sense. 
friends  and  even  the  necessities  of  life.  I 
have  come  for  you.  After  a  little  while 
at  home  we  will  marry  as  we  planned  a 
vear  ago,  for  soon  your  degraded  artist- 
husband  will  go  the  way  of  his  kind.  We 
have  only  to  wait  a  little  while  and  in 
pleasant  anticipation  of  our  future." 

As  Gordon  said.  David  had  found  him- 
self without  cocaine  and  with  nothing  to 
apply  it  with  if  he  had  it,  so  shortly  after 
Frrtz's  departure  he  had  gone  to  Rene  for 
assistance. 

Feeling-  herself  responsible  for  his  con- 
dition, which  shocked  her.  the  girl  at  first 
refused  to  give  him  ihe  drug.  But,  finding 
an  intimate  of  them  both,  known  as  Timmv 
the  Rat,  quite  willing  to  do  so  if  she  did 
not.  the  girl  gave  heed  to  his  pleadings, 
and  the  trio  entered  upon  a  drug  feast 
which  only  neared  its  end  the  night  before 
Hugh  visited  the  studio,  after  having  seen 
David  and  Rene  in  company  with  The  Rat, 
hanging  about  his  offices  the  day  before.' 
Their  quite  insane  appearance  gave  him 
cause  to  worry  for  his  own  safety,  and 
Wynne's  father  of  late  had  shown  "an  in- 
clination to  brood  over  his  daughter's 
absence,  blaming  his  junior  partner,  all  of 
which  moved  Hugh  to  seek  her  out. 

Continuing  his  urging,  the  one  scorned 
suitor  for  Wynne  Mortimer's  hand  seated 
himself  beside  the  cocaine  fiend's  wife. 
Wynne  thought  how  timely  was  his  return, 


and  wished  he  would  say  something  of  her 
father. 

Without  money  or  a  supply  of  the  drug, 
David  came  to  himself  and  found  The  Ral 
and  Rene  had  left  him  alone  in  the  hovel 
where  he  had  spent  most  of  the  past  week. 
Suffering  for  lack  of  his  usual  stimulant 
he  remembered  that  he  had  not  been  to 
his  studio  in  some  days.  There  might  be 
some  of  the  precious  tablets  lying  about 
there,  or  in  his  jacket  pockets,  he  thought. 
At  any  rate,  nothing  was  worse  than  this 
inaction,  so  he  crept  from  the  place  and 
hurried  along  toward  the  scene  of  his  early 
triumphs. 

Mounting  the  stairs  slowly  because  of 
his  weakness,  the  artist  turned  the  door 
knob  silently,  only  to  hesitate  on  the 
threshold  at  the  sound  of  voices. 

"Come,  Wynne,  make  up  your  mind  to 
rescue  yourself  before  it  has  to  be  done 
for  you."'  sounded  a  man's  voice.  "Is  it 
not  sufficient  that  you  have  endured  this 
.thing  for  more  than  a  year?  Must  you 
continue  now  there  is  nothing  but  suffering 
before  you,  while  your  home  and  father — 
and  I  await  you  as  if  nothing  had  ever  hap- 
pened?" 

Stepping  softly  through  the  curtains  to 
his  inner  room,  David  silently  procured  his 
revolver  from  the  desk,  and  turning  to  the 
portieres,  leveled  it  at  the  pair  seated  be- 
neath the  studio  skylight.  As  he  was  about 
to  press  the  trigger,  a  hand  knocked  his 
arm  aside  and  Fritz  seized  the  gun  as  the 
voice  of  Wynne  echoed  through  the  tragic 
air. 

"I  have  made  a  terrible  mistake,  but  it 
is  my  duty  to  stay  with  my  husband  until 
he  is  free  from  the  dreadful  habit." 

David's  arm  fell  limp  then  as  he  realized 
the  nobility  of  her  nature.  He  started  to 
slink  away,  hoping  to  be  unobserved,  but 
Fritz  turned  him  aside  into  his  old  room. 

"Don't  tell  me  anything,  Fritz ;  I  realize 
everything.  All  I  want  to  do  now  is  free 
myself  from  cocaine  and  she  will  be  at 
liberty  to  leave  me  for  better  things." 

"Your  late  friends  will  not  let  you,  Mr. 
White,  if  you  stay  around  here.  But  with 
my  brother  in  Modena  is  quiet  and  rest.  1 
will  take  you  and  there  you  shall  get  well." 

Fritz  spoke  earnestly  and  had  little  dif- 
ficulty persuading  David  to  accompany  him. 
They  left  that  hour  and  installed  in  the 
new  environment  and  among  kindly  pe6ple, 
the  fight  was  easier  than  the  victim  had 
supposed  it  would  be. 


It  is  six  months  later.  Wynne  has  been 
seriously  ill  at  her  father's  home.  Hugh 
Gordon  hovers  about  her  and  she  sees  it  is 
her  father's  wish  that  she  upon  recovery 
accede  to  Hugh's  proposal  and  divorce  her 
husband. 

"I'll  answer  you  finally  tomorrow,"  she 
responds  to  Gordon's  last  effort  to  win 
her  over  to  his  way  of  thinking.  It  is  the 
first  day  of  her  recovery,  when  she  is  able 
to  go  out  and  about.  Determined  at  last 
to  see  David  but  once  again  and  then  re- 
turn to  her  own  blood  and  the  life  that 
is  rightfully  hers,  Wynne  goes  to  the  stu- 
dio alone  late  in  the  afternoon. 

Fritz  watched  her  ascend  the  stairs  and 
in  reply  to  the  expected  query,  said : 

"I  know  nothing.    He  is   not  here." 

"Where  then  is  he?"  returns  the  girl, 
looking  anxiously  about  the  studio. 

"Not  here.  I  don't  know."  And  that 
ended  the  man's  share  of  the  interview. 
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"Rene  will  know !"  she  thinks  in  a  flash, 
and  starts  into  the  poorer  quarter  of  town 
in  search  of  her  one-time  rival. 

Peering  about  the  alleys  and  courts, 
Wynne  is  rapidly  becoming  discouraged 
when  she  is  greeted  cautiously  by  a  nonde- 
script figure,  who  has  followed  her  tor 
some  little  time. 

"Mr.  White  is  not  well,  lady,  and  maybe 
you'll  get  him  to  a  hospital  or  somewhere  " 
So  spoke  Jimmy*  the  Rat  when  he  saw 
her  attention  was  attracted  to  his  cowering 
person. 

"Show  me  where  he  is,"  Wynne  after- 
wards recalled  having  said.  And  together 
they  went  their  way  in  and  out  of  narrow 
streets  with  an  occasional  avoidance  of 
brawling  women  and  unkempt  men  of  tho 
slum  district,  which  is  quite  strange  to  the 
girl. 

"In  here."  Her  escort  signals  before  ar 
ill-looking  basement  entrance.  "He's  al1 
alone,  so  I'll  go  in  with  you — it's  prettv 
dark."  And  as  Wynne  hesitated  upon  the 
threshold,  The  Rat,  with  drug-soaked  nerves 
and  the  screaming  carnality  of  his  kind, 
finds  the  prospect  too  delightful  for  de- 
liberation, and  with  a  quick  rush,  he  throws 
the  girl  before  him  into  the  empty  cellai, 
and,  slamming  the  door,  secures  it  hastily. 

In  the  darkness  and  filth  Wynne  lies 
prone,  too  startled  and  afraid  to  even  cry 
out.  The  Rat  falls  upon  her,  working 
feverishly,  but  with  intelligence,  at  the  fas- 
tenings of  her  clothing. 

Gradually  the  girl  feels  herself  passing 
into  unconsciousness,  and  her  nostrils  as- 
sailed with  a  familiar  but  stupefying  odor. 
She  is  thankful  for  even  such  relief,  as 
The  Rat's  lean  hands  touch  her  bare  flesh 
and  she  realizes  how  completely  at  his 
mercy  she  is.  His  foul  breath  is  on  her 
face  and  neck,  and  she  has  the  feeling  of 
being  enveloped  in  the  squirming  coils  of  a 
snake,  when  consciousness  departs. 


When  she  came  back  to  earth  Wynne 
saw  Fritz's  kindly  face  above  her,  but  the 
sound  of  David's  voice,  now  strangely 
strong  and  confident,  caused  her  to  turn 
her  head. 

Jimmy  the  Rat  was  being  lifted  into  a 
waiting  police  wagon,  and  David  stood  with 
Rene  and  Gordon  watching  for  her  eyes  to 
open. 

As  soon  as  she  was  able  to  breathe  com- 


liililiililllNi'i: 


But  for  Fritz,  neither  would  have  breathed 
the  pure  air  again 

fortably  a  carriage  was  called  and  all  re- 
turned to  the  studio  in  silence.  It  was 
there  that  David,  after  settling  pillows 
about  her  with  his  old-time  affection  and 
care,  explained  : 

"Rene  saw  you  and  The  Rat  together  and 
wondered.  1  had  just  come  back  from 
Fritz's  cousin's  farm  in  Modena,  and  he 
told  me  you  had  been  here  asking  for  me. 
Starting  after  you,  I  met  Rene,  who  told 

iiininiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiniiniiinii 


me  of  seeing  you  and  The  Rat  together, 
and  we  followed,  first  telephoning  your 
father,  who  sent  Mr.  Gordon  here." 

"And  it  was  a  lucky  thing  for  you  that 
the  coke-head  pushed  you  into  a  gas-pipe 
when  he  got  you  in  the  cellar,"  interrupted 
Fritz,  "because  it  busted  just  in  time  for 
the  gas  to  put  you  both  out  in  chorus  !" 

"Yes,  my  dear,"  smiled  David ;  "your  fall 
broke  a  gas  connection,  and  the  escaping 
gas  would  have  finished  you  both,  only 
Fritz  broke  in  the  trap  door  in  the  house 
above  and  dragged  you  out.  And  it  is  only 
by  accident  that  Reine  saw  you  both  go 
into  the  place,  so  we  were  able  to  find  you 
promptly." 

As  the  others  withdrew  slightly,  David 
bent  closer  to  his  wife  and  said  earnestly : 
"I  am  cured  of  all  desire  for  drugs,  Wynne. 
You  need  have  no  hesitation  going  home  to 
your  father  and  the  man  you  love.  I  shall 
make  no  effort  to  fight  any  steps  he  may 
advise  you  to  take  to  free  yourself  from 
me." 

Wynne  looked  into  his  eyes  long  and 
earnestly.  She  realized  that  it  was  another 
thing  beside  her  lover  and  husband  which 
had  caused  all  their  trouble.  She  felt  that 
it  no  longer  had  power  to  influence  their 
lives. 

Without  a  word  she  put  her  arms  about 
his-neck  and  together  they  knelt  until  late 
into  the  evening,  their  souls  welded  to- 
gether in  the  crucible  of  suffering.  When 
speech  came  to  them  again  the  others  had 
long  been  gone,  and  only  the  old  janitor's 
voice  could  be  heard  below  stairs,  as  he 
sang  unmusically  but  whole-heartedly  while 
preparing  what  he  afterward  spoke  of  as 
the  first  wedding  breakfast  he  ever  cooked 
in  the  middle  of  the  night ! 

(From  the  Triangle  drama  by  Chester 
Withey  and  Roy  Somerville,  featuring 
Norma  Talmadge,  Marguerite  Marsh  and 
Tully  Marshall. ) 


BOBBY  THE  WONDER  BOY 

HOW  HE  GOT  A  START— AND  WHAT  HE  DID  WITH  IT 


SCAR  WILDE  in  his  fairy  tale, 
"The  Young  King,"  relates  in 
a  masterly  manner,  an  experi- 
ence which  came  to  a  poor  shep- 
herd who  was  suddenly  in- 
formed of  his  right  to  regal  honors.  While 
Bobby  Harron  may  be  truthfully  described 
as  the  Young  King  of  the  photoplay,  noth- 
ing makes  him  so  wild  as  the  suggestion 
that  he  was  handed  the  honors  at  random. 
In  fact,  he  won  them  at  the  Biograph 
studio  (where  "random"  is  unknown),  and 
only  by  several  years  of  hard  work. 

But  there  is  a  similarity  obtaining  in  the 
case  of  Bobby  and  the  Oscar  Wilde  juve- 
nile monarch  in  that  both  were  of  humble 
employment  when  the  opportunity  for  re- 
gal honors  came  their  way.  Bobby  was 
not  a  shepherd  (sheep-herders  they  call 
them  these  days),  nor  was  he  even  a  poor 
poet  or  actor.  Let  us  interview  the  young 
mart  in  the  approved  style.  We'll  ask  him 
all  the  usual  questions  and  a  few  unusual 
ones  when  he's  off  his  guard,  and  mayhap 
much  will  be  revealed. 

"Will  you  have  a  cigar.  Mr.  Harron  ?" 
began  Bennie,  the  irrepressible,  as  we  cor- 
nered the  gallant  youth  in  the  Griffith  studio 
on  a  sunny  day. 


"I  only  smoke  cigarettes,"  was  the  reply, 
as  Bobby  gave  us  his  attention,  "and  it's 
against  the  rules  to  smoke  here  anyhow — 
you  ought  to  know  that,  Bennie." 

Bennie  almost  blushed  and  we  made 
mental  note  of  the  depravity  of  modern 
youth,  which  will  smoke  cigarettes  after  all 
the  Hubbard  literature  which  has  been  cir- 
culated decrying  them. 

"First  thing  is  to  ask  his  age,"  whispered 
Bennie  in  a  ghastly  aside,  and  as  I  nodded 
approval,  he  questioned  our  victim  in  a 
tone  of  authority  which  well  becomes  him, 
and  the  interview  was  started. 

"I  was  born  on  the  twelfth  of  April, 
twenty-one  years  ago,"  said  Bobby.  "Un- 
til about  six  years  ago  I  attended  the  public 
schools  in  New  York.  Then,  feeling  that  I 
could  learn  no  more  from  books,  I  set  out 
to  find  a  position. 

"1  was  doomed  to  disappointment  at  the 
start,  for  it  was  a  job  I  found.  That  of 
errand  boy  at  the  Biograph  studio  in  Four- 
teenth Street,  New  York,  at  a  salary  of 
three  dollars  a  week. 

"My  present  state  of  opulence  is  due  to 
the  poverty  and  penuriousness  of  photoplay 
producers  in  those  days.  For  when  an 
office    boy    was    needed    in    a    scene     they 


pressed  me  into  service  instead  of  hiring  a 
juvenile  actor  for  the  part." 

"Tell  us  about  your  first  part  in  a  pic- 
ture," we  chorused 

"I  remember  it  well,"  responded  the 
willing  narrator.  "Edward  Dillon,  who  is 
now  directing  here,  inveigled  me  into  the 
camera's  range.  'Bobby's  Kodak'  was  the 
title  of  the  play,  and  Mr.  Dillon  was  cast 
as  my  parent.  I  had  only  to  annoy  my  sis- 
ter's suitor  when  he  appeared  in  a  spoon- 
ing mood. 

"The  greatest  difficulty  I  experienced 
was  refraining  from  taking  frequent  peeks 
at  the  camera  and  operator — to  see  if  they 
were  on  the  job  and  not  missing  any  of  my 
capers.  After  numerous  reprimands  for 
that,  I  managed  to  resist  the  lure  of  the 
lens  and  was  in  turn  patted  on  the  back 
by  the  director  and  told  I  was  a. clever  boy." 

"Did  you  know  what  a  good  actor  you 
were   then?"   queried    Bennie;  seriously. 

"Well,  I  had  my  suspicions.  But  they 
were  entirely  unsupported  at  first.  Then 
Mr.  Griffith  took  notice  of  me'.  He  was 
interested  enough  to  drill  me  in  scenes,  and 
I  eagerly  followed  his  instructions. 

(Continued  on  page  19) 
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PHOTC 

at  Play 


No,  this  photo,  was  not  taken  in    the   Netherlands  although    you  can  scarcely  tell   the  difference.      This 

Miniature   Holland   was   erected   in    Long    Island   where    Mary   Pickford   was   starred    in 

her  latest   release,  "Hulda   from  Holland. 


Who   said,  "  nobody  loves  a  fal 

Bud    Duncan,  the    Kalem 

conversation   with    si 

member 


Here  is  a  trio  of  essential  cogs  in  the  Movie  wheel.    They  are  the  brains 

behind   some   of    the   biggest   Horsley-Mutual   productions.      The 

handsome    gentleman    in    tne    centre    is    Director    Charles 

Swickard.     On  the  left  is  his  able  assistant,  Al  Neitz 

while  Chester  Lyons  is  the  man  behind  the  camera. 


Joyful  Julia  Fay  in  her  attract- 
ive bathing  suit,  is  perched  high 
above  her  surroundings.  This  is 
not  only  true  here  but  in  the 
Triangle  sketches,  the  fascina- 
ting, star  has  attained  the  highest 
round  upon  the  ladderof  success. 


You  -wouldn't  believe  this   if  we  told   it 
Keenan   always   bn 
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.AYERS 

Work 


Christopher  Columbus  didn  t  feel  a  bit  more  thrilled  when  he  mac'e  his  little  discovery  back  in  1492  than 

did  Helen  Holmes  when  the  head  officer  pointed  out  the  first  faint  outline  of  the  Hawaain  Islands. 

As  you  can  read  on  her  face  happy  hearted  Helen  has  just  said.       Hawaii,  how  are   you'   ? 


s   at  Asbury  Park   are   sweet   on 
is   observed    in   the  act   of 
e,   another   celebrated 
g  force. 


This  is  vivacious  Virginia 
Norden,  the  beaming  Balboa 
beauty  looking  for  some  one  to 
teach  her  how  to  swim.  For 
general  information, beit  known 
that  Miss  Norden  doesn  t  have 
to  strain  her  eye  sight  looking 
for   a   companion. 


proof   would   you  ?      Yes,  it's  a  fact. 
er  a  windy  auto   ride. 


Frank 


Miss   Photo-Play  Fan,   how   would   you    like   to   talk   over 

your  work  with  Mack  Sennett  ?     And  would  you  call 

work  a  joy  if  Mabel  Mormand  discussed  the  day's 

plans    with    you  ?       Of    course    you    would. 

Mr.  Sennett  is  outlining  new  work  with 

Miss  Normand  and  smiling  broadly. 

Who    wouldn  t    smile? 


r 


A 


1 
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THE  LITTLE  GRAY  MOUSE 

By  HORACE  J.  GARDNER 
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ELICE  was  overcome  with  grief 
as  she  bade  a  sorrowful  adieu 
to  her  father. 

"Oh,  daddy,"  she  pleaded  in 
a  broken  voice,  "must  you  leave 
me  here — you  are  all  that  I  have  in  this 
wide,  wicked  world,  and — " 

"Please  be  a  little  heroine,"  implored  her 
father  as  he  rested  his  rifle  on  the  stone 
wall  surrounding  the  St.  Marie  convent, 
and  embraced  her  passionately.  "The  love 
for  my  country  bids  me  to  make  this  sacri- 
fice. France  needs  her  soldiers  at  the  front, 
and  I  must  enlist  in  the  old  regiment  to- 
morrow." 

Like  the  fragrant  arbutus  is  kissed  by 
the  jeweled  dewdrops,  the  daughter's  eyes 
sparkled  with  patriotic  fervor  as  tiny  tears 
glistened  on  the  lily-white  cheeks.  She  bore 
up  bravely  and  said:  "You  are  right,  dear 
father,  our  beloved  country  must  be  de- 
fended ;  it  is  mighty,  mighty  hard  for  me, 
but  then  remember,  I  am  a  daughter  of 
France." 

The  bugle  sounded  in  the  distance  and 
Felice  imprinted  a  parting  kiss  on  the  brow 
of  her  father. 

"Farewell,  my  little  Felice,"  he  whispered 
hastily  ;  "if  I  do  not  meet  you  again,  remem- 
ber that  I  shall  die  as  a  brave  man  for 
France  and  liberty."  And,  turning  abruptly, 
he  marched  away  to  join  his  company  at  the 
other  side  of  the  village. 

Passing  through  the  high  iron  gate,  the 
lonely  wisp  of  a  girl,  who  had  shielded  her 
emotions  before  her  father,  sobbed  without 
intermission.  The  nuns  sought  to  comfort 
her.  but  their  efforts  were  not  appreciated. 
She  discarded  their  attempts  to  soothe  the 
grief-laden  heart,  and  with  palsied  frame, 
which  shook  with  every  sob,  she  entered  the 
convent  and  threw  herself  across  the  little 
iron  cot,  which  stood  as  the  only  article  of 
furniture,  if  such  it  could  be  called,  in  the 
little,  bare  room.  Here  she  pictured  her 
father  on  the  battlefield,  and  over  her  there 
settled  a  hideous  premonition  that  he  would 
be  among  the  thousands  slain  in  the  defense 
of  the  fortress  at  Verdun. 

"What  will  become  of  little  Felice?"  She 
asked  herself  the  agonizing  question  over 
and  over  again.  Left  alone  in  the  convent 
without  money  for  her  boarding  expenses, 
she  would  be  obliged  to  help  with  the  house- 
work or  choose  a  more  unpleasant  alterna- 
tive. 

And  while  she  meditated  upon  all  these 
things  she  succumbed  to  that  great  com- 
forter and  friend  of  troubled  souls,  and  fell 
into  a  deep  sleep,  punctuated  by  pleasant 
dreams  of  flowers  as  pure  as  herself,  of 
happy  children  and  of  singing  birds. 

Three  months  quickly  elapsed,  and  the 
siege  of  Verdun  was  at  its  height.  The 
blood  of  thousands  was  spilled  in  resistance 
as  the  Teutonic  hordes,  superior  in  num- 
bers and  better  equipped,  incessantly  at- 
tacked the  French  army,  who  were  inferior 
in  every  essential  of  miltarism  except  brav- 
ery. As  the  mortality  lists  were  made  pub- 
lic, mourners  were  added  to  a  countless 
number  of  the  pretty  homes  in  the  peacemul 
valley.  And  at  last  Felice's  fears  became  a 
grim  actuality.  She  was  told  that  her 
father's  name  appeared  among  those  who 


died  bravely  for  the  blue,  white  and  red  em- 
blem of  the  French  republic. 


Felice  dried  the  tears  from  her  brown 
eyes,  which  were  once  twinkling  tidings  of 
merriment  and  care-free  happiness,  and 
opened  the  kitchen  door  in  the  rear  of  the 
convent  in  response  to  a  bold  masculine 
knock. 

"Pardon  me  for  intruding,"  began  the 
young  man  who  stood  on  the  steps  with  a 
pail  on  his  arm,  "but  I  have  been  recom- 
mended to  this  institution  as  a  most  desir- 
able place  to  secure  fresh  eggs  and  honey. 
My  father  is  an  invalid,  who  has  been  pre- 
scribed a  strict  diet." 

Felice  listened  attentively,  and  when  the 
visitor  paused  interrogatively,  a  faint  crim- 
son spread  quickly  over  her  beautiful  face, 
as  she  fled  in  confusion  for  the  Mother 
Superior. 


The  Film  Vampire 


From  a  ran.  a  hone  and  a  hank  o'  hair 
Sprang  a  maid  one  day,  the  poets  swear- 
A  lovely,  filmy,  fragile  thing 
That  embezzled  attention  as  tho'  a  whim. 

Now,  all  this  praise  we  know  is  true, 
For  critics  stern  have  fathomed  new, 
A  shadow  vamp  of  modern  years 
That  forces  applause,  however  weird. 

She  prances  to  the  call  of  love, 
Then  pouts  her  cute  lips  to  a  snub; 
But,  still  without  her  the  plot  is  numb, 
Through  her  need  we  learn  to  love  her. 

So  torrid  fan — you  perverse  man, 
Who  believes  in  mortal  savour, 
When  you  complain  of  the  elfish  vein, 
Remember  the  finus  would  be  lame 
If  not  for  the  feminine  candor. 

E.  L.  H. 
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A  few  minutes  later  Felice  heard  the  su- 
perintendent of  the  religious  house  tell  the 
stranger  that  delicacies  were  so  scarce  that 
the  request  must  be  refused. 

Felice  was  nineteen  and  innocent.  She 
was  frankly  charmed  by  the  handsome  coun- 
tenance of  the  tall  prospective  purchaser  of 
dainty  foods,  whom  she  knew  at  first  glance 
to  be  an  American,  and  she  resolved  to  help 
him  in  his  quest.  Long  after  vespers  the 
intrepid  French  maiden  stole  noiselessly 
into  the  musty  cellar  and  amid  the  scam- 
pering mice  and  other  rodents,  she  collected 
a  basket  of  the  delicacies  which  war  had 
made  as  scarce  as  Bryan  voters  at  the 
Democratic  Convention. 

Her  foraging  escapade  was  a  success,  and 
as  she  continued  on  her  way  to  the  village, 
where  she  had  planned  to  leave  the  basket 
surreptitously  at  the  Stanley  home,  she  en- 
joyed her  first  happy  moment  since  the  day 
of  her  father's  farewell. 

She  was  thinking  of  the  stranger,  whom 
she  had  learned  was  Jack  Stanley,  a  young 


business  man  from  the  United  States,  that 
wonderful  sister  republic  across  the  great 
wide  Atlantic  Ocean,  when  suddenly  the 
glaring  headlight  of  an  approaching  auto- 
mobile blinded  her. 

With  a  shrill  whistle  the  car  halted  di- 
rectly in  front  of  the  confused  Felice. 

"Can  I  be  of  any  service?"  asked  the  sole 
occupant  of  the  Packard  "six,"  as  he  came 
out  of  the  machine  and  offered  to  relieve 
her  of  the  basket. 

"You  are  Jack  Stanley?"  she  said  de- 
murely, and  as  he  nodded  affirmatively  she 
continued,  "I  am  Felice,  from  the  convent, 
and  I  have  brought  something  in  the  basket 
for  your  father."  And  then  she  related  to 
him  the  experiences  and  dangers  entailed. 

He  listened  to  the  simple  tale  as  if  fas- 
cinated. "And  weren't  you  afraid  when  the 
mice  scampered  around  so  recklessly?"  he 
smiled  as  she  finished  the  narrative. 

"Just  a  little."  she  confessed,  "but  1 
thought  of  the  happiness  I  would  bring  to 
your  father  and  to  you — "  She  blushed 
and  turned  away  as  the  moon,  which  had 
been  playing  hide  and  seek  in  the  heavens, 
suddenly  peered  from  behind  a  bank  of 
clouds,  and  shed  his  full  rays  on  her  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  face. 

"Come,  my  little  gray  mouse,"  invited 
Jack,  as  he  opened  the  door  of  the  car, 
"1  am  going  to  ask  you  to  increase  my  poor 
father's  happiness  a  hundred  fold  by  mak- 
ing the  presentation  yourself." 

Felice  huddled  close  to  the  stalwart  Amer- 
ican as  the  engine  noisily  began  to  rumble, 
With  an  eye  on  the  road  and  the  other  on 
the  Little  Gray  Mouse,  as  he  called  her, 
Jack  felt  the  pleasant  sting  of  Cupid's  darts 
for  the  first  time  during  the  twenty-eight 
years  of  his  life. 

She  was  endowed  with  a  charming  and 
irresistible  personality,  as  he  soon  learned. 
Coal  black  tresses  floated  rebelliously  over 
the  fair  head,  and  here  and  there  a  bewitch- 
ing strand  of  her  raven  locks  was  tossed  to 
and  fro  by  the  wafting  breezes. 

It  was  a  mutual  exchange  of  affections 
that  manifested  itself  on  the  return  to  the 
convent,  and  every  spoken  sentence  betrayed 
their  increasing  love. 

"The  moon  is  shining  again,"  she  whis- 
pered as  she  turned  her  face  toward  the 
glories  of  the  night. 

Jack  looked,  not  at  the  moon  high  up  in 
the  skies,  but  at  her  dark  brown  eyes, 
which  shone  with  a  tremulous,  sparkling 
light,  at  intervals  gleaming  enigmatically 
and  penetrating  to  the  very  depths  of  his 
soul.  Black  as  a  starless  night  were  the 
luxuriant  lashes  that  acted  as  sentinels, 
guarding  jealously  the  precious  eyes  be- 
neath. 

As  they  parted  at  the  convent  garden 
gate  he  took  her  soft  white  hand  and  bid 
her  a  fond  farewell. 

"Good-night,  my  Little  Gray  Mouse,"  ht 
murmured  tenderly,  "I  am  happier  tonight 
than  I  have  ever  been  before,  and  what  fills 
me  with  greater  joy  is  that  lovelight  which 
is  radiating  from  your  dear  face — for  I 
know  you  are  happy,  too." 

She  watched  him  disappear  up  the  road, 
and  she  knew  that  she  loved  Jack  Stanley 
as  he  loved  her. 
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II. 

"Are  you  comfortable,  my  dear  Mr.  Stan- 
ley ?."  The  query  was  directed  at  the  deli- 
cate father  of  Jack  by  his  housekeeper,  Mrs. 
Webster,  a  self-confessed  widow  and  a  very 
competent  servant. 

"Yes,  I  am  feeling  extraordinary  this 
morning,"  he  replied,  "but  I  am  too  pessi- 
mistic to  think  that  this  feeling  will  linger 
with  me  long." 

"I  am  goin^  for  a  brief  walk,"  she  said, 
"and  I  trust  you  will  not  be  in  urgent  need 
of  my  services  for  an  hour." 

Mrs.  Webster  had  made  herself  almost 
indispensable  to  the  elder  Stanley,  who  was 
finding  himself  growing  dependent  upon 
her. 

She  realized  this  state  of  affairs  as  she 
walked  hastily  toward  the  extreme  eastern 
end  of  the  village. 

"Hello,  Kate,"  was  the  salutation  that 
greeted  her  as  he  reached  the  goal  of  her 
journey. 

"Jim,  you  have  been  waiting  long?"  she 
asked,  with  a  tremor,  apparently  inspired 
by  fear. 

"Not  so  very  long,  old  girl,  but  longer 
than  necessary.  Did  the  old  codger  detain 
you?" 

James  Webster,  gentleman  crook  and  con- 
fidence man  of  no  mean  ability,  employed 
his  wife  as  an  able  assistant  in  a  number  of 
his  badger  games  and  blackmail  schemes. 
She  was&  under  his  influence,  and  acted  as  an 
accomplice  more  through  apprehension  ot 
his  temper  than  love  for  her  clandestine 
husband. 

"What  do  you  want?"  she  asked  abruptly, 
ignoring  his  emery  completely. 

"The  same  old  game,  Kate,"  he  began  in 
a  low  tone;  "we'll  pull  the  climax  next 
Friday  night,  and  as  soon  as  the  old  gentle- 
man peels  out  the  ten  thousand  in  U.  S. 
currency  we  will  make  our  exit  from  this 
portion  of  President  Poincaire's  realm." 

"But  his  son  will — " 

"Don't  worry  about  that  young  upstart, 
Kate,"  interrupted  Webster,  rubbing  his  oily 
hands  in  anticipation.  "One  of  our  pals  in 
New  York  will  send  a  fake  cablegram  for 
young  Stanley  to  come  at  once— and  the 
nature  of  this  little  wire  will  take  him  off 
at  once.     Don't  forget  that." 

Tack  Stanley  left  for  the  railroad  station 
by' motor  shortly  after  receiving  the  pseudo- 
message.  Hardly  had  the  whirr  of  his  car 
died  away  when  Mrs.  Webster  dismissed 
the  servants  for  the  day  and  escorted  her 
husband  into  the  Stanley  home. 

Felice  was  determined  to  carry  another 
basket  of  eggs  and  honey  to  the  Stanley 
home.  Under  the  cover  of  darkness  Jack's 
"Little  Gray  Mouse"  proceeded  on  her  er- 
rand of  mercy  without  encountering  any 
one  on  the  road.  Upon  finding  the  house 
wrapped  in  silence  and  to  all  appearances 
without  a  single  occupant,  Felice  investi- 
gated the  lower  floor,  and  secluded  herself 
behind  the  draperies  when  she  was  startled 
by  the  arrival  of  Webster,  who  immediately 
discussed  the  badger  game  with  his  wife. 

"But  I  don't  want  to  play  that  part,"  ob- 
jected Mrs.  Webster.  "Mr.  Stanley  is  an 
honorable  old  man  and  has  always  treated 
me  in  a  respectful  manner." 

"I  suppose  he  thinks  you  are  a  respectable 
widow,"  sneered  Jim.  "Tim  Morse  will  tell 
the  old  skinflint  something  unless  you  help 
us  in  this  little  game." 

At  the  mention  of  her  old  sweetheart, 
who  had  deceived  her  before  she  married 


Jim,  the  woman  paled  and  bit  her  bloodless 
lips  viciously. 

It  required  very  little  persuasion  after 
that  intimidation  before  Mrs.  Webster  said : 
"All  right,  Jim,  I'm  game;  I'll  make  love 
to  Stanley  tonight,  and  as  the  proper  mo- 
ment arrives  you  can  come  into  the  room 
and  show  your  cards.  He  will  be  certain 
to  come  across  with  $10,000  at  least,  for  he 
values  his  good  name  and  reputation  more 
than  anything  else." 

Felice  was  not  wholly  acquainted  with 
the  details  of  the  badger  game,  but  to  what 
she  had  listened  made  her  conscious  that  it 
was  something  criminal.  Escaping  from 
the  house,  little  Felice  started  on  a  mad  run 
for  the  convent.        TTT 

Jack  Stanley  stood  beside  his  silent  Pack- 
ard with  a  furrowed  brow  and  a  puzzled 
expression  played  around  his  finely  curved 
mouth.  "For  the  first  time  the  old  reliable 
has  balked,"  he  said  to  himself  as  he  en- 
deavored to  start  the  engine  for  the  seventh 
time. 

His  efforts  were  fruitless,  and  when  a 
friendly  motorist  stopped  and  asked  him 
the  way  to  the  Brouxville  Convent,  he  de- 
cided to  return  with  the  driver  to  the,  Stan- 
ley home. 

"You  are  from  Verdun?"  he  asked  the 
man,  who  was  attired  in  the  uniform  worn 
by  chauffeurs  in  the  army  of  the  French 
Republic. 

"Yes,  I  have  been  at  Verdun  for  several 
months,"  he  replied,  and  then  added,  "I 
have  been  granted  a  two-weeks'  furlough, 
and  I  am  going  to  see  my  daughter,  who 
is  staying  at  the  convent." 

"And  her  name  is — "  shouted  Jack  in  ex- 
citement." 

"Felice,"  replied  the  amazed  Frenchman 
as  he  surveyed  his  passenger  closely.  "Are 
you  acquainted  ?" 

"Yes,"  replied  the  American,  and  in  true 
Yankee  style  continued :  "Furthermore,  I 
am  going  to  marry  her." 

Then  Jack  related  to  Felice's  father  the 
old,  old  story,  and  soon  convinced  her  only 
living  parent  that  he  was  an  honorable  man, 
worthy  to  become  his  son-in-law. 

*  *  *  *  .    >!=  * 

When  Felice  arrived  at  the  convent  she 
was  disheveled  and  breathless.  Without  a 
moment's  hesitation  she  rushed  to  the 
Mother  Superior  with  the  story  that  she 
heard  in  the  alcove  at  the  Stanley  home. 

Felice  frantically  tried  to  impress  upon 
the  Sisters  the  seriousness  of  the  situation, 
but  they  would  not  listen  to  her. 

"I  will  order  a  heavy  penance  imposed 
at  once,"  the  irate  Mother  Superior  replied. 
"I  will  teach  you  not  to  steal  food  and  carry 
it  away  without  even  receiving  permission 
to  leave  the  enclosure." 

Little  Felice  was  led  to  the  horror  room 
and  prepared  to  receive  her  punishment, 
which  in  this  instance  was  a  cruel  beating, 
known  as  the  twenty-lash  whipping. 

Like  a  true  martyr  little  Felice  never 
flinched  when  the  decree  was  issued,  and  as 
preparations  were  being  made  to  execute 
the  mandate,  she  thought  only  of  the  pre- 
dicament in  which  the  elder  Stanley  was, 
unable  to  save  himself.  "Oh,  if  I  could  only 
see  Jack.  He  should  know  of  his  father's 
danger." 

The  brute  who  applied  the  lash  to  the 
erring  inmates  of  the  institution  was  a  half- 
witted man,  whose  immense  si/e  and  weight 
was  impressive.  He  was  without  brains, 
and  he  had  a  heart  of  stone,  but  his  strength 


was  admirable.  What  he  lacked  in  mental 
capacity  he  made  up  in  physical  prowess. 
He  seemed  to  relish  his  task,  and  when  the 
sentence  of  the  Mother  Superior  was  offi- 
cially prescribed  as  twenty  lashes  and  two 
weeks  with  bread  and  water  as  the  diet,  the 
fiend  smiled  gleefully,  displaying  a  row  of 
foul,  yellow  tusks. 

Felice  shrank  back  and  then  stood  rigid, 
awaiting  the  fall  of  the  knife-like  whip,  that 
was  certain  to  draw  blood  through  her  thin 
dress.  The  human  devil  raised  the  whip 
and  prepared  to  mete  out  the  punishment. 

"Stop  you  inhuman  wretch!"  The  com- 
mand was  issued  by  Jack  Stanley  as  he 
dashed  across  the  room  and  intercepted  the 
blow.  Like  an  eagle  suddenly  deprived  of 
its  prey,  the  idiot  leaped  at  Jack  with  a 
muraerous  snarl.  The  Yankee  youth,  a  few 
years  before  the  intercollegiate  middle- 
weight champion,  dodged  the  hammerlike 
blow  and  blocked  the  other  fist.  He  parried 
only  a  second,  when  his  half-crazed  antag- 
onist led  with  his  left.  This  time  Jack 
feinted  to  the  face,  and  as  his  opponent  in- 
stinctively raised  to  cover  his  jaw,  Stanley 
plunged  a  mighty  left  swing  into  the  solar 
plexus,  and  quicker  than  lubricated  light- 
ning his  right  crashed  against  the  opposi- 
tion's ribs,  just  below  the  heart.  The  big 
hulk  sagged  slightly  as  he  feebly  attempted 
to  cover  his  stomach  with  both  hands.  The 
rest  was  very  short,  but  too  painful  to 
record  here.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
man  who  enjoyed  his  work  in  inflicting 
punishment  to  helpless  girls  was  adminis- 
tered a  thrashing  which  left  his  face  a  mass 
of  raw  flesh  and  broken  bones.  He  was 
justly  maimed  for  life. 

Rushing  over  the  prostrate  body  of  the 
half-witted  attendant,  Felice  threw  herself 
into  the  arms  of  her  lover. 

"My  Little  Gray  Mouse,"  he  murmured 
tenderly,  as  he  kissed  her  pale  lips,  soft  and 
sweet. 

"And  father !"  she  exclaimed,  as  she  re- 
leased herself  from  Stanley  and  greeted  her 
father. 

"Mother  Superior  said  that  you  were 
dead,"  she   told  him. 

"She  has  lied,"  he  fiercely  swore  revenge, 
and  in  true  French  fashion,  he  immediately 
searched  for  the  convent  head,  who  had 
imposed  such  a  dreadful  punishment  on  his 
daughter. 

But  the  Mother  Superior  could  not  be 
located.  She  had  wisely  made  herself  con- 
spicuous through  her  absence. 

Felice  hastily  informed  Jack  and  her 
father  of  the  badger  game  promoted  by  the 
Websters,  and  the  three  raced  in  the  Gov- 
ernment machine,  which  her  father  was 
driving,  to  the  Stanley  home  in  an  attempt 
to  thwart  the  blackmailers. 

Mrs.  Webster  purred  sweetly  as  she 
boldly  caressed  her  aged  and  helpless  em- 
ployer. The  venerable  Stanley  was  unable 
to  understand  the  sudden  affection  revealed 
by  his  housekeeper,  and  he  was  horrified. 
Before  he  could  collect  his  wits  and  assert 
his  dignity  the  scheming  woman  wildly 
threw  his  arms  around  the  bony  neck  and 
simultaneously  began  pecking  his  bald  head 
with  her  lips.  Then  she  screamed  loudly 
for  help  and  her  husband  rushed  through 
the   door. 

"You  old  scoundrel,"  cursed  Jim  Web- 
ster in  mock  anger,  "what  is  the  meaning 
of  this  attack  on  my  wife?" 

The    victim    protested    his    innocence    in 
vain  and  shook  with  intermingled  fear  and 
(Continued  on  page  16) 
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CAMERA  ACTING  FOR  UNCLE  SAM 


By    JAY    EMANUEL 


iHAT  is  probably  the  most  sig- 
nificant official  action  of  the 
United  States  Government 
toward  preparedness  for  war 
as  yet  reported,  is  strangely 
intimately  connected  with  the 
motion  picture  art.  In  any  National  pre- 
paredness campaign  it  seems  that  the  pri- 
mary movement  of  the 

Government  is  toward 

a  material  increase  in 
the  personnel  of  the 
army  and  navy  by 
means  of  multiplying 
enlistments  at  recruit- 
ing stations  through- 
out the  country.  Many 
methods  have  been 
adopted  by  many 
countries  to  attract  re- 
cruits ;  but  never  be- 
fore has  America  or 
any  other  power  made 
a  special  effort  to  at- 
tract men  of  a  certain 
race  and  religion  to 
the  colors.  That  the 
motion  picture  has 
been  summoned  to  as- 
sist in  the  first  effort 
along  that  line  is  a  tri- 
umph for  the  film  in- 
dustry. That  a  screen 
drama  nearly  four 
years  old  is  the  instru- 
ment to  be  adopted  by 
our  Government,  is  a 
some  what  startling 
fact  which  present-day 
producers  would  do 
well  to  ponder  over. 

It  seems  to  have  oc- 
curred to  the  United 
States  Army  heads, 
upon  whom  the  task  of 
increasing  the  fighting 
strength  of  their  units 
devolved,  that  the  Jew- 
ish race  is  not  repre- 
sented in  our  army  in 
proportion  to  its  nu- 
merical strength  in  the 
United  States.  In  1911 
the  Jewish  population 
of  this  country  was 
2,044,672,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  nearly  100,- 
000  more  take  up  a  res- 
idence here  each  year. 
That  would  bring  the 
present  Jewish  popula- 
tion up  to  2,500,000  or 
thereabouts.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  racial 
characteristics  of  these 
people,  as  well  as  their 
environment,  turns  them  toward  commer- 
cial pursuits  at  which  they  are  singularly 
successful.  When  a  race  or  community  is 
making  a  success  in  one  line  of  endeavor  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  successfully  influ- 
ence them  to  turn  toward  another — 
especially  when  the  advantages  and  possi- 
bilities   of    that    other    are    known    to    be 


slight.  Therefore  our  army  chiefs,  when 
considering  the  problem  of  increasing  enlist- 
ments, had  first  to  make  army  life  attrac- 
tive to  Jews — already  highly  efficient  in 
commercial  pursuits.  The  fact  that  it  is 
common  knowledge  that  no  financial  reward 
or  business  supremacy  is  offered  those 
who    take    up    soldiering    as    a    profession 


"I  Am  the  Movie  Actor!" 

By  FRELING  FOSTER 

AM  the  movie  actor! 

I  am  a  combination  salad  composed  of  Ham,  Nuts  and 
Courage  and  covered  with  a  dressing  of  Everything. 

Each  day  I  play  in  the  movies — subsequently,  in  thou- 
sands of  theatres  and  millions  of  young  girls'  dreams. 

Really,  I'm  a  regular  old  son-of-a-gun — "shot"  every  few  minutes 


in  all  civilized  parts  of  the  world 

Undoubtedly,  the  recital  of  my  experiences  would  make  Alice  in 
Wonderland  ashamed  of  herself,  Doctor  Cook  freeze  to  death  and 
Theodore  Roosevelt  take  a  jump  into  Oyster  Bay. 

Today,  I  shot  a  chop  suey  miner  in  a  mountain  near  Canton,  China, 
instigated  a  mutiny  on  a  Red  Sea  freighter  and  became  a  Salvation 
Army  leader  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

Tomorrow,  I  am  scheduled  to  jump  from  a  balloon  ten  miles  above 
the  Sphinx,  achieve  a  brewery  magnateship  in  Milwaukee  and  lead 
a  prohibition  parade  in  Jerusalem  that  will  make  Billy  Sunday  look 
like  Saturday  night. 

I  have  received  more  publicity  than  Julius  Caesar,  Jack  Johnson  and 
the  Castles  put  together,  and  more  mail  than  the  International 
Correspondence  School. 

Each  morning  my  letters  would  make  a  museum  manager  cry  with 
joy.  Young  men  ask  how  I  get  away  with  it;  girls  ask  if  they  should 
marry  or  spend  their  money  for  an  automobile;  mothers  wish  to 
know  what  to  give  children  for  Delirium  tremens;  while  others  ask: 
what  had  I  for  breakfast  April  i,  1903;  what  is  my  favorite  nut  and 
if  I  am  any  relation  to  Hamlet,  Santa  Claus  or  Pierce  Arrow? 

Strange  things  are  always  happening  to  me.  At  this  moment,  a  few 
feet  away,  a  Russian  general  is  telling  a  Swedish  saloon-keeper  how 
to  give  his  Polish  poodle  a  Turkish  bath;  William  Jennings  Bryan 
is  being  introduced  to  Confucius,  the  man  who  originated  "Silence 
is  Golden";  and  the  Wuzzy  Wuzzy  of  the  Soudon  has  just  borrowed 
a  cigarette  from  the  president  of  the  Anti-Cigarette  League  of 
Kansas  City. 

Say  what  you  will  about  the  great  men  in  history,  children  dear, 
but  I  am  the  greatest  of  the  GREAT — for  I  have  done  everything! 
Get  that?  EVERYTHING!  I  have  builded  old  people's  homes, 
empires  and  baby  carriages;  loaned  money  to  kings,  prize  fighters 
and  other  fancy  and  assorted  bums;  kissed  Japanese  janes,  French 
fairies  and  the  Blarney  Stone;  jumped  mountains,  speeding  trains 
and  board  bills;  and  run  newspapers,  hundred-yard  dashes  and 
burglars  bowlegged.  What  I  can't  do  nor  haven't  done  isn't  worth 
doing,  for — 

I  AM  THE  MOVIE  ACTOR! 


most  effectively  to  reach  the  class  in  the 
greatest  individual  numbers.  Investiga- 
tion brought  out  the  fact  that  the  most 
thorough  medium  of  expression  and  im- 
pression is  the  motion  picture  theatre 
screen.  The  working  class  of  Jewish  citi- 
zens frequents  the  "movie"  theatre  more 
persistently  than  it  does  any  other  sort  of 
amusement  dispensary 
or  place  of  assembly. 

It  was  then  evident 
to  this  investigating 
official  that  pictured 
advantages  of  army 
life  might  be  presented 
to  these  people  via  the 
screens  oi  the  thou- 
sands of  photoplay 
theaters  in  the  United 
States.  But  it  also  oc- 
curred to  him  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to 
discover  any  a  d  v  a  n- 
tages  in  the  ordinary 
life  of  the  private  sol- 
dier that  would  attract 


made  the  undertaking  a  difficult  one. 
Early  this  year  when  it  was  decided  to 
make  a  special  effort  to  attract  Jews  to 
the  army  rank  and  file,  a  Government  stat- 
istician was  deputed  to  investigate  and 
report  on  the  best  methods  for  encourag- 
ing1 enlistments  from  that  race.  1 1  is  first 
step   was   to   endeavor   to   ascertain    how 


desirable  young  men 
who  had  the  talent  for 
commercial  success  in 
civilian  life  which  the 
average  Jewish  youth 
possesses.  Views  o  f 
our  fighting  men  peel- 
ing potatoes,  scrub- 
bing  barrac  k-room 
floors,  attending  to 
their  officers'  comforts, 
etc.,  projected  upon 
the  theater  screen, 
would  hardly  cause  a 
rush  to  the  ranks  of 
such  dimensions  as  to 
clog  the  recrui  ting 
headquarters !  It  was 
evident  to  the  investi- 
gator that  only  a  ro- 
m  a  n  t  i  c  and  senti- 
mental appeal  would 
draw  the  desired  class 
into  the  army.  He  set 
about  learning  what 
photoplays  of  war  and 
military  romance  have 
been  produced,  in 
order  to  have  some 
data  on  which  to  base 
a  production  which 
would  be  made  at  the 
Government's  expense 
for  the  purpose  in- 
tended. 

Every  film-play  pro- 
duced is  copyrighted 
before  release  by  the 
manufacturers.  This 
is  done  by  sending 
one  copy  to  the  Bureau  of  Copyright 
in  Washington,  where  it  is  kept  on  file. 
Our  investigating  statistician  began  to  delve 
into  the  thousands  of  films  packed  away 
under  copyright  and  as  a  starter  he 
selected  all  those  dealing  with  war  or 
military  adventure  in  America.  His  idea 
was    only    to    see    enough    of    the    stored 
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celluloidic  militiarism  to  be  able  to  judge 
and  advise  the  Army  heads  toward  pro- 
ducing a  new  drama  of  the  sort  which 
would  cause  every  male  spectator  to  pine 
for  a  military  career — and  especially  those 
who  compose  the  two  and  a  half  million 
which  census  takers  reveal  as  being  of 
Jewish  ancestry.  Upon  the  successful 
completion  of  such  a  photodrama,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  means  at  its  command  to  in- 
sure the  widest  circulation,  and  projection 
which  could  not  fail  to  produce  the  results 
desired.  If  necessary,  hundreds  of  prints 
could  be  made  and  distributed  free  of 
charge  to  film  exchanges  in  cities  support- 
ing a  certain  number  of  picture  theatres, 
and  the  exchanges  pledged  to  release  them 
free  to  exhibitors.  The  production  only 
must  be  made  well  and  so  interesting  and 
entertaining  that  no  exhibitor  need  hesi- 
tate to  run  it  as  part  of  his  program — it 
must  compare  favorably  with  the  average 
motion  picture  released  for  purely  amuse- 
ment purposes. 

Thus  did  our  statistical  recruiting  offi- 
cial plan,  but  as  everyone  knows — the  best 
laid  plans  of  mice,  men  and  Governments 
are  prone  to  ganging  aglee — or  words  to 
that  effect.  The  researcher's  report  has 
just  been  made,  and  while  brief  and  to  the 
point,  it  is  decidedly  amazing  to  the  aver- 
age reader.  It  insures  the  saving  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  the  Government,  and  a 
rush  of  Jewish  vouth  to  the  support  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  which  almost  guarantees 
our  safety  from  the  Mexican  or  other  in- 
vader, although  threatening  a  scarcity  01 
pawnbrokers'  clerks  for  the  next  two  or 
three  generations  which  will  be  pathetic ! 
Devoid  of  technical  phraseology,  where- 
ases, to  wits  and  viz  s,  here's  the  report : 

"Film  produced  lor  release  November  6, 
1912;  trade-mark,  Broncno ;  copyright  by 
New  York  Motion  Picture  Corporation  : 
title,  "The  Man  Thev  Scorned;"  length. 
2000  feet ;  drama  of  garrison  and  early 
frontier     life.       Fills     every    requirement. 


Character  of  Tewish  recruit  exceptionally 
well  drawn,  and  association  with  Chris- 
tian child  (daughter  of  garrison  comman- 
der) enthralling  and  touching  in  the  ex- 
treme. Satisfactory  arrangement  with 
holders  of  copyright  making  this  motion 
picture  available  for  Government  use,  if 
successful  will  obviate  necessity  for  pro- 
ducing efforts  by  Army  Board.  Detailed 
report  filed." 

A  perusal  of  the  "detailed  report  filed'' 
aroused  the  writer's  interest  and  curiosity 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  has  looked  up 
available  matter  concerning  the  picture, 
it's  producer,  players  and  seen  it  projected. 
Without  a  doubt,  it  is  a  masterpiece  of 
dramatic  construction,  superbly  acted, 
and  covering  a  phase  of  militiarism  which 
is  decidedly  unique. 

"Jules  Levy"  is  the  name  of  the  prin- 
cipal character  in  the  photoplay.  He  was 
a  Jew — and  a  Soldier.  Scorned  and  ridi- 
culed, hazed  and  insulted,  lonely  and 
friendless  amid  a  hundred  fellow-soldiers, 
because  of  his  religion — his  poor  heart 
nearly  failed  him.  He  was  only  borne 
up  by  the  childish  sympathy  and  affection 
of  the  Colonel's  little  girl. 

The  crisis  in  his  life  is  reached  when, 
in  a  disastrous  fight  with  the  Indians,  the 
soldiers  are  compelled  to  fly  for  their  lives 
before  the  advancing  horde  of  savages, 
and  the  Colonel's  horse  is  shot  from  under 
him.  The  Jew  lifts  his  commander  to  his 
saddle  and  attempts  to  save  both,  but  the 
load  is  too  heavy  and  he  leaps  from  his 
horse  and  forces  the  Colonel  to  ride  on. 
Entrenched  behind  rocks  on  the  hilltop 
he  fights  for  his  life,  and  when  reinforce- 
ments arrive  and  rescue  him  he  is  terribly 
wounded. 

Through  the  tender  care  of  the  Col- 
onel's family  he  is  restored  to  health  and 
is  promoted  for  his  bravery.  The  happiest 
moment  in  his  life  is  when  the  troop  gath- 
ers under  his  window  and  cheers  him. 


Such,  in  brief,  is  the  story  of  "The  Man 
They  Scorned."  The  most  callous  spec- 
tator will  emote — damply,  at  the  climax. 
A  truly  ingenious  little  story  of  how  the 
forlorn  Jewish  immigrant  proved  his  V 
mettle  and  was  heartily  welcomed  into  the 
regard  of  his  fellows  in  consequence.  As 
pictured  by  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Ince,  the  di- 
rector of  the  New  York  Motion  Picture 
Company,  with  all  the  thrills  of  the 
"movie"  battle  of  which  he  is  master-pro- 
ducer, the  film-play  cannot  fail  of  its  mis- 
sion— to  arouse  feelings  of  patriotic  ambi- 
tion in  the  spectator,  especially  when  he 
be  of  the  oppressed  race.  The  character 
of  "Jules  Levy"  is  so  profoundly  pathetic 
and  appealing  that  one  must  believe  the 
actor  to  be  really  living  down  the  unjust 
prejudices  of  his  fellow-troopers,  were  it 
not  known  that  Ray  Myers,  who  played 
the  part,  is  one  of  our  best  known  and 
most  popular  photoplayers,  and  has  done 
equally  well  in  hundreds  of  other  parts 
which  were,  in  most  cases,  of  an  entirely 
different  sort. 

Little  Mildred  Harris,  who  adds  much 
to  the  charm  of  the  picture  as  the  Col- 
onel's daughter,  was  just  starting  her 
screen  career  when  "The  Man  They 
Scorned"  was  made.  She  is  now  about  fif- 
teen years  old  and  has  won  fame  in  photo- 
play circles  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Ince,  the  Lasky  company  and  D.  W.  Grif- 
fith. Both  Mr.  Myers  and  Miss  Harris 
have  been  under  the  Griffith  direction  for 
the  past  year  or  more  and  it  should  be  a 
source  of  considerable  gratification  to  both 
of  them — as  well  as  their  first  director,  Mr. 
Ince — that  almost  their  first  effort  before 
his  camera  should  serve  our  Government 
now  that  rumors  of  war  abound  and  men 
are  urgently  needed  to  fill  the  ranks  of 
the  Army,  in  the  manner  described.  Few 
players  can  do  as  much  for  their  country — 
and  few  countries  are  equipped  to  reach 
their  adopted  children  with  the  intelligent 
effort  shown  in  this  case. 
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Little  Gray  Mouse 

(Continued  from  page  13) 
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surprise  as  the  woman,  whom  he  had  sup- 
posed was  a  widow,  related  a  false  tale  to 
her  husband. 

"Yes,  Jim,  the  wretch  has  been  making- 
love  to  me  violently  for  several  weeks." 

The  society  snake  fumed  and  threatened 
to  make  the  whole  affair  public  at  once. 
Whereupon  the  innocent  invalid  pleaded  for 
an  opportunity  to  exchange  some  of  his 
currency  for  golden  silence  on  the  part  of 
the  confidence  man  and  his  mate. 

The  price  was  fixed  at  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars. Stanley  counted  out  the  blackmailers' 
fee  as  the  principal  in  the  badger  game 
greased  his  hands  in  greedy  anticipation. 

"Just  shell  that  out  a  little  faster,"  com- 
manded Webster,  as  the  invalid  appeared 
loath  to  present  the  bribe. 

"Here,  I'll  take  this  little  package,"  Web- 
ster decided,  as  he  snatched  the  bills  from 
the  table. 

"Drop  that  money !"    The  command  rang 


out  true  and  clear  as  Jack  Stanley  suddenly 
burst  into  the  room. 

With  a  vile  oath  Webster  threw  himself 
at  the  prospective  victim's  son.  The  confi- 
dence crook  was  quickly  overpowered  and, 
with  his  wife,  was  placed  under  arrest. 

The  imposter's  cute  trick  was  exposed 
and  satisfactory  explanations  cleared  the 
elder  Stanley  and  kept  his  reputation  spot- 
less. 

The  next  morning  Felice,  clad  in  a  quiet 
black  dress,  which  suggested  pensiveness 
and  invited  tranquillity,  accompanied  Jack 
on  his  daily  tour  in  search  of  substances 
for  his  father's  diet.  Felice's  father  and 
the  elder  Stanley  were  left  to  their  own 
pleasures. 

"It  is  a  grand  morning,  Jack,"  began 
Felice,  as  the  big  car  slowed  down  along 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  landscapes  in 
France. 

"Yes,  a  most  ideal  day  for  what  I  have 
to  say  to  my  little  sweetheart,"  replied  Jack, 
and  although  he  kept  his  eyes  on  the  road 
above,  he  was  aware  of  the  glow  on  Felice's 
face. 

"Felice,  dear,"  he  continued,  as  the  car 
came   to   a   sudden   halt,   "I    love  you   ten- 


derly, and  I  want  you  to  be  my  little  wife. 
-Will  you?" 

As  he  awaited  her  reply  he  was  afraid 
that  a  refusal  would  blight  his  life.  He 
scrutinized  her  closely,  and  knew  that  she 
was  the  most  beautiful  girl  in  the  world. 
Her  skin  was  fair  as  a  lily  and  her  sweet 
face,  oval  in  shape,  was  well  curved  and 
finely  formed.  Slight  depressions  in  her 
full  cheeks  added  to  her  charms,  and  when 
she  broke  into  a  smile  the  dimples  were 
exposed  to  view  and  well-formed,  pearl- 
like  teeth  were  disclosed. 

Small  in  stature,  faultlessly  formed,  and 
well  proportioned,  from  her  dainty  shoes 
to  the  wide-brimmed  hat  which  was  perched 
upon  her  head,  Felice  was  as  sweet  as  she 
was  beautiful.  And  in  Jack's  estimation  as 
he  awaited  his  fate,  her  personal  charms 
were  beyond  comparison. 

"Jack,  1  want  you  more  than  I  can  tell," 
she  murmured,  as  little  Felice  rehearsed  the 
story  of  her  love  and  accepted  his  pro- 
posal. 

Jack  Stanley  took  Felice  into  his  arms 
and  whispered,  "I  am  so  happy,  dear,  foi 
now  my  'Little  Gray  Mouse'  will  leave  her 
convent  cage  for  the  golden  land  of  love," 
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HOW  I  BECAME  A  PHOTO -PLAYER 


By   VIVIAN    MARTIN 


HAVE  been  asked  by  The  Photo-Play  Journal  to 
write  a  short  story  on  "How  I  Became  a  Photoplayer," 
and  accordingly  will  endeavor  to  present  facts  which, 
however,  I  am  afraid  will  disclose  nothing  particularly 
startling.  In  fact,  my  entrance  into  the  photoplay 
world  was  only  a  repetition  of  the  action  taken  by  many  other 
actresses  of  the  speaking  stage,  who  saw  the  possibilities  of  the 
screen.  Ir  was  during  my  engagement  in  "The  High  Cost  of 
Living"  on  Broadway,  a  play  that  scored  one  of  the  biggest  hits 
of  the  year,  that  I  was  finally  won  over  to  the  silent  drama  to  the 
extent  of  giving  it  a  try-out.  My  first  subject  was  "The  Wishing 
Ring."  The  success  attained  by  this  screen  play  is  a  matter  of 
film  history  and  needs  no  retelling  here.  Immediately  upon  seeing 
this  photoplay  projected  for  the  first  time  at  the  Gold  Room  in  the 
Hotel  Astor  to  a  large  audience  I  concluded  that  motion  pictures 
would  be  my  future  field  of  endeavor. 


My  advent  to  the  professional  stage,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
bit  more  interesting.  Long  before  I  had  reached  the  age  when 
the  child  ceases  to  write  letters  to  Santa  Claus,  I  played  small  parts 
in  church  entertainments,  many  of  which  had  been  witnessed  by 
theatrical  friends  of  my  parents.  I  became  quite  famous  in  m) 
little  town  as  a  child  actress.  This,  however,  was  only  natural, 
inasmuch  as  both  my  father  and  mother  have  appeared  behind  the 
footlights  with  some  of  the  greatest  theatrical  celebrities  this  coun- 
try has  ever  known. 

While  in  the  midst  of  a  Sunday-school  recitation  one  morning 
my  mother  rushed  into  the  room  waving  a  telegram,  and,  disre- 
garding all  class  regulations,  rushed  me  from  the  school  house 
"Mr.  Frohman  has  sent  for  you  you.    You  are  to  become  a  regular 


actress,"  was  all  I  could  ascertain  on  my  hasty  trip  homeward. 
While  the  maid  was  scouring  my  face  with  detestible  soap  that 
burned  my  eyes  my  mother  read  to  me  the  telegram  which  caused 
all  the  excitement.  It  was  from  Charles  Frohman's  office  and 
requested  that  I  leave  immediately  to  play  the  title  role  of  "Peter 
Pan." 

I  will  never  forget  that  day's  excitement.  Everything  seemed 
I'o  go  wrong.  In  sewing  a  newly  discovered  rent  in  my  best  dress 
the  maid  ran  the  needle  into  her  finger  and  spotted  the  pride  of 
.ny  wardrobe  just  where  it  was  most  conspicuous.  This  caused 
considerable  pain  to  both  the  maid  and  myself,  physical  to  her  to 
the  extent  of  a  series  of  loud  wails  and  mental  to  me  as  a  result  of 
the  thought  that  I  would  not  be  able  to  wear  my  "bestest."  During 
our  trip  to  the  depot  a  fierce  thunder  storm  set  in,  which  was  not 
the  most  comfortable  thing  that  could  happen,  particularly  when 
one  is  riding  in  an  uncovered  gig.  Dripping  wet  we  arrived  at 
the  station,  only  to  learn  that  the  train  left  on  time  and  that  we 
were  just  late  enough  to  miss  it.  In  lieu  of  the  two-hour  wait  that 
was  in  store  for  us  we  drove  back  to  the  house  and  proceeded  to 
dress  all  over  again. 

The  reappearance  of  the  sun  proved  a  good  omen,  however, 
for  our  spirits  rose  immediately,  we  arrived  at  the  depot  in  plenty 
of  time  to  catch  the  train  and  were  soon  comfortably  installed  for 
a  long  journey.  A  few  days  afterward  I  was  initiated  to  the  life 
of  a  star  at  the  head  of  an  all-children  cast.  "Peter  Pan"  proved 
an  instantaneous  success,  with  the  result  that  I  appeared  in  this 
production  for  an  entire  season.  From  the  very  beginning  my 
career  has  been  most  active.  I  really  do  not  remember  ever  hav- 
ing what  one  might  term  a  real  vacation.  As  a  kiddie  I  appeared 
in  productions  of  various  nature  on  tour,  always  traveling  with 
my  mother,  who  gave  me  my  education.  My  first  appearance  in 
an  ingenne  part  was  in  Charles  Frohman's  "Father  and  the  Boys," 
with  William  H.  Crane.  Other  engagements  in  well-known  pro- 
ductions followed  successively,  including  such  plays  as  "The 
Spendthrift,"  with  Fred  Thompson,  "Officer  666,"  "Stop  Thief," 
"The  Marriage  Game"  and  "The   High   Cost  of   Loving." 

Although  I  always  realized  the  possibilities  in  motion  pictures, 
yet  I  often  wondered  if  I  were  adapted  to  this  sort  of  work.  The 
phrase,  "one  trial  will  convince  you"  may  be  applied  to  my  case, 
for,  as  mentioned  before,  upon  seeing  my  initial  effort  on  the 
screen  I  knew  that  I  had  a  big  future  in  this  field.  At  present  I 
am  appearing  in  what  I  feel  will  be  the  greatest  film  drama  I  have 
ever  played  on.  Under  the  management  of  the  Oliver  Morosco 
Photoplay  Company  and  Pallas  Pictures,  whose  product  is  released 
on  the  Paramount  Program,  I  feel  sure  that  I  will  be  able  to  accom- 
plish big  things.  My  first  vehicle  under  the  terms  of  my  new 
long-term  contract  with  this  organization  is  entitled  "Nell  of  Thun- 
der Mountain,"  an  original  scenario  by  Alice  von  Saxmar.  Nell 
is  a  mountain  girl,  reached  by  the  spirit  of  progress  to  the  extent 
of  rebelling  against  the  sordid  conditions  and  stifling  scope  of  her 
life.  Although  different  from  her  people,  she  yet  retains  a  great 
love  for  her  own  kind.  The  story  will  end  in  a  most  unusual  way 
that  will  grip  any  audience  with  its  logic.  I  am  most  enthusiastic 
about  this  film,  and  think  it  will  immediately  prove  conclusively 
why  I  have  turned  down  several  competing  offers  of  late  in  favor 
of  that  presented  to  me  by  Mr.  Morosco.  Staged  up  in  the  pine 
forests  of  California,  at  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  in  a  spot 
of  wild  beauty,  this  photoplay  will  offer  a  picture  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  However,  I  do  not  wish  to  become  a  bore  by  enthus- 
ing too  much  over  my  new  photoplay,  but  when  you  see  it  I  should 
be  glad  to  receive  a  letter  from  you  stating  just  how  you  like  it. 
A  letter  addressed  to  me  in  care  of  Tuiv  Photo-Play  Journal  will 
always  reach  me.  Should  you  do  this  and  at  the  same  time  honor 
me  to  the  extent  of  desiring  my  autographed  photo,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  send  you  one. 
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IN  ANSWER  TO  YOURS 


D.  C.  Bernadette — In  "The 
Pillars  of  Society,"  a  five-reeler 
made  about  a  year  ago,  and  soon 
to  be  released  as  a  Fine  Arts 
Triangle  production,  Miss  Olga 
Grey  plays  opposite  Henry  Wal- 
thall. We  know  of  no  other  in- 
stance of  them  playing  together 
under  the  Griffith  direction.  We 
understand  that  Sir  H.  Beer- 
bohm  Tree  has  returned  to  pic- 
tures under  the  same  manage- 
ment, but  it  is  not  known  how 
long  he  will  remain.  Thanks  for 
the  picture  postal  of  the  U.  S. 
Treasury.  It  savors  of  sarcasm, 
though ! 

Benton  Girls  —  George 
Walsh  is  the  husband  of  Seena 
Owen.  Raoul  Walsh,  of  Miriam 
Cooper.  One  of  the  Standing 
brothers  was  the  bad  McCoy  in 
"The  Apostle  of  Vengeance," 
Jack,  we  think,  but  as  the  name 
was  not  given  in  cast  and  they 
all  look  much  alike,  can't  swear 
to  it.  Few  baseball  players  are 
successful  photoplayers,  but 
Bennie  Zeidman  says  all  photo- 
players  are  good  ball  tossers. 

Joey  Barlowe  —  Courtenay 
Foote  is  with  the  Morosco  com- 
pany. Norbert  Lusk  returned 
from  France  in  June,  and  is  now 
in  New  York.  George  Fisher  is 
the  most  recent  Christ  of  screen- 
land — via  Ince's  "Civilization." 
James  Cruze  did  it  very  well  in 
Thanhouser's  "The  Star  of 
Bethlehem"  some  years  ago. 
Sorry  to  learn  that  the  price  of 
dancing  pumps  has  soared  since 
the  war,  Joey — but  only  for  your 
sake — we  do  not  dance  ! 

Amos  Sprake — Joseph  Sin- 
gleton is  directing  with  the  Cul- 
ver City  Film  Company  now,  if 
that  means  anything  to  you.  He 
has  appeared  several  times  with 
Bessie  Love.  Dell  Henderson 
has  left  the  Keystone  Company 
and  Tony  O'Sullivan  (  formerly 
of  Reliance  and  Biograph)  has 
replaced  him. 

The  Earl — Kathlyn  Williams 
recently  married  a  business  man 
of  the  West,  but  is  still  in  pic- 
tures. Tom  Santschi  is  with 
Selig  and  working  in  only  big 
productions,  which  is  why  you 
do  not  see  him  often.  Judging 
from  your  friend  Hess's  photo- 
graph, we  think  he  would  make 
a  lovely  screen  hero.  What  else 
can  you  submit  as  an  aid  to  our 
formative  processes? 

Jasper  Flock — Mr.  Leslie 
Elton  is  employed  by  the  Bray 
studios  in  New  York,  and  may 
be  addressed  there  or  at  his 
home  at  5801  Spruce  street, 
Philadelphia.  For  information 
concerning   industrial    or    adver- 


tising film  cartoons,  address  Mr. 
McCurdy,  324  Weightman 
Building,  Philadelphia.  Ray- 
mond Wells  is  directing  for  Uni- 
versal now.  "The  Bugle  Call," 
by  the  Bison-101  company,  was 
released  in  19 10,  and  in  the  cast 
were :  Ray  Myers,  Anna  Little, 
J.  B.  Sherry  and  Leo  Maloney. 
Selig  also  released  a  film  with 
that  title  in  one  reel  February 
13-   I9I5- 

Mary  Leonard — Frank  Bor- 
zage  is  now  with  the  American 
company.  He  is  directing  and 
his  wife  is  known  in  Vogue 
comedies  as  Rena  Rogers.  Ray 
Myers  has  but  one  son.  Give 
the  boy  a  chance,  he  has  been 
married  little  more  than  a  year ! 

Asa  Newark — Mary  Alden 
has  left  Fine  Arts.  The  Griffith 
masterpiece  so  often  referred  to 
as  "The  Mother  and  the  Law," 
will  be  released  under  the  title 
of  "Intolerance."  It  is  reported 
that  Broncho  Billy  (G.  M.  An- 
derson) is  about  to  reappear  in 
Essanay  pictures.  Nope,  have 
never  been  in  Newark. 

Em  SEE  Martin — Page  Peters 
was  drowned  while  bathing  at  a 
California  beach  the  latter  part 
of  June.  The  vampire  part  pro- 
grammed as  "Carefree"  in  "In- 
nocence" by  Fine  Arts,  is  played 
by  Olga  Grey.  W.  E.  Lawrence 
is  the  male  lead  in  same.  He  is 
known  as  "Babe"  Lawrence 
around  the  studio,  but,  as  you 
observe — is  a  husky  boy.  Wil- 
liam S.  Hart  has  a  sister  named 
Mary  Ellen,  but  we  do  not  think 
she  is  appearing  in  pictures. 

Geraldine  Morris  —  Tod 
Browning  directs  De  Wolf 
Hopper  in  films.  Alice  Joyce  is 
with  Vitagraph.  Anna  Luther 
and  Gladys  Brockwell  with  Fox. 
Louella  Maxem  in  temporary  re- 
tirement while  visiting  her  hus- 
band, who  is  William  Brunton, 
director  of  the  Hazardous  Helen 
series.  Margaret  Courtot  is 
married,  and  so  is  Claire  Mc- 
Dowell. The  latter  is  with  her 
husband,  Charles  Mailes,  at  Uni- 
versal City. 

HESTER  PrynnE — Alma  Ru- 
bens has  only  appeared  before 
the  writer  in  pictures  once.  That 
was  for  a  brief  moment  in  "Reg- 
gie Mixes  In."  She  may  ha\e 
had  other  parts  that  we  wot  not 
of.  There  are  no  motion  picture 
studios  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
but  other  attractions  abound 
there.  Lubin's,  in  Philadelphia, 
has  been  closed  for  some  weeks 
as  far  as  producing  is  concerned. 
Some  of  the  Sidney  Drew  come- 
dies are  written  by  Epes  W.  Sar- 
gent, but  it  is  the  policy  of  the 


company  to  give  credit  for  writ- 
ing, directing  and  playing,  to 
Mr.  Drew,  as  he  really  has 
charge  and  deals  personally  with 
any  one  he  requires  to  assist  him 
in  the  making  of  his  famous 
films. 

Jean  Lily — Elmo  Lincoln  is 
playing  opposite  Fay  Tincher  in 
comedies.  Don't  know  why  Ben- 
nie Zeidman  always  puts  a  capi- 
tal M  ahead  of  the  word  majes- 
tic when  it  occurs  in  his  many 
screeds — but,  like  you — noticed 
his  failing  long  ago.  S'pose  we 
both  ask  him  ? 

Viv  Slides — Mabel  Normand 
was  under  the  direction  of  James 
Young,  but  it  is  understood  the 
connection  was  very  brief.  J. 
Farrel  McDonald  replaced  Mr. 
Young.  Alice  Washburn  is  ap- 
pearing opposite  Frank  Daniels 
in  Vitagraph  comedies.  The 
child  in  Keystone's  "Ambrose's 
Cup  of  Woe"  was  Joey  Jacobs,  a 
brother  of  Billy's.  Tom  Ken- 
nedy was  the  policeman  in  same 
who  finally  collared  the  artist, 
who  was  Edgar  Kennedy.  Prob- 
ably a  brother,  but  we  have  no 
evidence  except  their  general  re- 
semblance to  each  other. 

Methuselah — Louise  Glaum 
is  the  wife  of  Harry  Edwards, 
who  directs  Keystone  Comedies, 
George  Gebhardt  was  once  with 
Ince  and  also  Griffith,  but  now 
holds  forth  at  the  American  stu- 
dio. Irene  Howley  played  op- 
posite Ralph  Herz  in  "The  Pur- 
ple Lady,"  which  is  a  Metro  re- 
lease. Mildred  Bracken  has  been 
for  some  time  in  the  employ  of 
the  National  Drama  Corporation 
and  played  an  important  part  in 
that  company's  "The  Fall  of  a 
Nation,"  which  is  in  twelve  reels. 
She  was  formerly  with  Melies 
and  then  NYMP. 

Dick  Mason — Marion  Harris 
is  not  at  present  in  pictures.  Nor 
is  Cora  Harris.  George  Harris 
is  a  well-known  character  in  one 
of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe's  nov- 
els. Jay  Emanuel  is  not  married. 
Jack "  Conway  directs  Warren 
Kerrigan  in  Universal  films. 
Esther  Hopkins  is  unmarried. 
Natalie  Wilson  has  been,  but  not 
now.  By  the  way,  Dicky,  who  is 
Dixon  of  your — Mason  and 
Dixon  line  ?  We've  always  won- 
dered ! 

Leo  Poll — The  group  of 
Olgas  in  our  July  number  were 
scissored  from  stills  of  a  pro- 
duction yet  to  be  released,  in 
which  she  appeared.  When  you 
see  the  film  you'll  recognize  her 
easily.  Al  Christie  is  not  with 
Universal  now.  Spring  Lake  is 
said   to   be   near   the   ocean   and 


in  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  We 
have  known  residents  of  that 
hamlet  who  were  not  always  in 
an  oceanic  state ! 

Nifty  Norb — See  "Moving 
Pictures,  How  They  Are  Made 
and  Worked,"  by  Frederick  Tal- 
bot, for  the  information  you  de- 
sire. It  was  published  in  1912 
by  J.  P.  Lippincott  Company,  of 
Philadelphia,  but  printed  in  Eng- 
land. The  price  is  $_i.50  or 
more.  We  are  not  sure  exactly. 
It  has  since  developed  that  we 
were  in  error  in  stating  the  non- 
existence of  J.  G.  Hawks  and  C. 
Gardner  Sullivan  in  the  flesh. 
They  have  lately  expostulated 
through  the  columns  of  various 
magazines,  and  so  we  admit  they 
are  real  photoplay  authors  under 
the  Ince  banner.  No  word  from 
"William  Clifford"  yet,  however. 

Arabella  —  Get  a  June 
Photo-Play  Journal  for  por- 
trait of  William  S.  Hart,  or  the 
July  number,  which  contains  en- 
gravings of  his  sculptured  figure 
which  have  not  appeared  in  any 
other  publication.  Portraits  and 
articles  in  this  magazine  are  ex- 
clusive and  copyrighted,  paid  for 
and  printed  first — carbonized 
press  matter  is  not  used  nor  con- 
sidered by  the  editors. 

W.  E.  Mair — Bennie  Zeidman 
left  Los  Angeles  for  New  York 
for  a  vacation  on  July  6th.  He 
visited  his  home  town,  Philadel- 
phia, before  returning.  For  full 
reports  of  his  reception  and  be- 
haviour there  you  may  address 
the  Machias  Information  Bu- 
reau, at  914  Pine  street.  He  is 
not  married — yet. 
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Bobby  The  Wonder  Boy 

(Continued  Jrom  page  9) 

"Very  soon  another  errand  boy  was 
hired  and  I  became  a  regular  member  of 
the  stock  company  with  an  increase  in 
salary.  I  began  to  find  myself  when  Mr. 
Griffith  put  me  in  long  trousers  and  told 
me  I  was  a  man  and  nearly  an  actor." 

Bennie  shivered  in  sympathy  at  this  point 
■of  the  interview.  He  looked  reminiscently 
at  his  own  shapely  and  perfectly  creased 
trouser-legs  and  nearly  blushed  again.  For 
you  must  know,  dear  readers,  that  Bennie 
Zeidman's  career  is  quite  parallel  to  Bobby 
Harron's,  only  the  former  took  to  the  in- 
terviewing business,  while  the  latter  joined 
the  great  army  of  the  interviewed ! 

Fearing  a  scene,  we  exchanged  glances 
•at  this  point,  and  Bobby  continued  like  the 
perfect  interviewee  that  he  is. 

"I  soon  began  to  find  myself  playing 
ieading  parts.  The  stories  seemed  to  be 
written  around  the  leading  lady  and  my- 
self. Some  of  those  have  been  recently  re- 
issued by  the  Biograph  Company,  which 
leads  me  to  believe  that  they  were  not  so 
bad. 


"There  was  'The  Unseen  Enemy,'  'My 
Hero,'  'The  Lady  and  the  Mouse,'  The 
Burglar's  Dilemma,'  'Fighting  Blood,' 
'Home  Folks,'  'The  Battle  of  Elderbush 
Gulch,'  'The  Mothering  Heart,'  'A  Yaqui 
Cur,'  'Judith  of  Bethulia' — and  lots  I  can't 
recall  now. 

"I  am  proud  of  one  thing  in  my  career 
and  that  is  the  utter  absence  of  harsh  criti- 
cism accorded  my  work  in  pictures.  I  only 
know  of  one  'roast'  handed  me  by  a  re- 
viewer. 

"Reviewing  'Judith  of  Bethulia,'  a  man 
on  some  trade  paper  wrote  that  'Bobby 
Harron's  Broadway  'tache  added  in  no  way 
to  his  clever  acting,  and  was  rather  out  of 
place  upon  the  lip  of  a  Biblical  character. 

"That  did  not  hurt  me  as  it  might  have 
an  older  actor,  however.  It  was  a  real 
'tache  which  I  hoped  to  nourish  until  it  be- 
came a  mustache,  and  I  was  so  delighted 
that  it  had  progressed  far  enough  to  be 
visible  in  the  picture  that  I  blessed  that 
critic  instead  of  cursing  him — for  now, 
thought  I,  all  the  world  will  know  I  have 
grown  up.  The  sensation  was  similar  to 
that  attending  to  my  first  appearance  in 
long  trousers." 


"We  suppose  that  you  learned  much 
from  observing  other  players  at  work  in 
the  Biograph  studio.     Is  it  true?" 

"Too  true,"  responded  Bobby.  "I  was 
daily  associated  with  Florence  Lawrence, 
Mary  Pickford,  William  Christy  Miller, 
Kate  Bruce,  Arthur  Johnson,  Marion  Leon- 
ard, Edwin  August,  Christy  Cabanne,  Dell 
Henderson,  James  Kirkwood,  Frank  Pow- 
ell, Fred  Mace,  Flora  Finch,  Harry  Salter, 
Thomas  H.  Ince,  Mack  Sennett,  Wilfred 
Lucas,  Edward  Dillon,  Dorothy  Bernard, 
Alice  Joyce,  Lionel  Barrymore,  Walter 
Miller,  Flo  La  Badie,  Owen  Moore,  Al- 
fred Paget,  Francis  J.  Grandon,  Blanche 
Sweet,  Mae  Marsh,  Lillian  Gish,  Dorothy 
Gish,  Henry  Walthall  and  George  Nich- 
olls. 

"And  D.  W.  Griffith  was  my  director. 
If  a  boy  can  attend  such  a  school  in  film- 
land as  that  for  six  years  and  not  be  a 
good  actor,  he's  all  wrong,  don't  you 
think  ?" 

"We  think  so,"  was  the  reply  of  both  in- 
terviewers as  they  opened  bags  and 
packed  away  the  pencils  and  voluminous 
notes.  And  now  let's  go  somewhere  we 
can  smoke,  and  maybe  encourage  the  hop 
growers  a  little." 


"Any  woman  can 
improve  her  HEALTH, 
FIGURE  and  APPEARANCE'' 

says 
Annette  Kellermann 

Only  a  few  years  before  my  public 
appearance  as  the  Perfect  Woman,  I  was  puny  and 
under-developed.  To-day  I  can 
say  in  all  sincerity  that  I  owe, 
my  perfect  figure  and  splendid 
health  to  my  own  efforts. 

There  is  nothing  mysterious  about  my 
system.  It  involves  no  drugs,  requires  no 
apparatus.  It  is  a  sensible  plan  of  upbuilding 
and  correction  taken  from  my  own  experience. 
It  requires  but  fifteen  minutes  a  day  in 
the  privacy  of  your  own  room.  It  will 
be  just  as  effective  for  you  as  it  has  been  for 
thousands  of  other  cultured  and  refined  wom- 
en who  have  properly  followed  my  methods. 

Surely  you  want  to  find  out  more  about  a  system 
that  can  do  so  much  for  you. 


How  You  Can  Find  Out 

I  have  written  a  little  book  which  I  want  you 
to  read.  It  is  called  "  The  Body  Beautiful"  and 
is  illustrated  with  photographs  of  myself.  This 
little  book,  which  you  may  have  for  the  asking, 
outlines  my  system  and  explains  my  methods 
frankly  and  clearly.  It  proves  that  there  is  a  way 
to  good  health  and  a  perfect  figure. 

Send  a  two  cent  stamp  now  and  "The  Body 
Beautiful"  will  reach  you  by  return  mail. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  at  least  to  investigate. 

ANNETTE  KELLERMANN 


Suite,   101   K 


12  West  31st  St.,  New  York  City 


Sold  Out 


The  July  Photo-Play 
Journal  was  com- 
pletely sold  out — 
order  your  copy  early.  The  September  number 
will  be  for  sale  at  all   news-stands   August  20th. 


Learn  Nursing  at  Home 

Right  in  your  home,  the  HOS- 
PITAL      EXTENSION       COURSE 

teaches  you  in  detail,  the  duties  of 
the  nurse — how  to  make  beds — all 
kinds  of  baths — use  of  antiseptics 
—making'  and  applying  applica- 
tions, poultices,  liniments,  solu- 
tions and  plasters — making  of 
pads  —  massaging  —  enemas  and 
douches — relieving;  pain — proper 
foods,  controlling;  fevers — nursing 
in  rheumatism,  pneumonia,  meas- 
les, colds,  contagion  and  other 
medical   diseases. 

Maternity  nursing-  clearly  de- 
fined. Relieving  discomforts  of 
pregnancy — delivery  fully  illus- 
trated— care  of  child  fully  describ- 
ed— what  to  do  while  awaiting 
physician — caring  for  cuts  and 
wounds — bandaging — assisting  the 
physician. 

DIPLOMA.  THERMOMETER. 
DICTIONARY.  CHARTS.  RECORDS,  and  other  supplies  furnished  to  students 
free. 

This  is  a  chartered  school — 23  years'  experience — affiliated  with  a  hospital — 
instruction  by   physicians   and   graduate   nurse. 

SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER.  We  will  send  the  lessons  for  one  month,  exam- 
ine your  papers,  answer  personal  questions,  send  special  feature  papers,  and  give 
all  advantages  afforded  students;  all  for  $1.00.  Money  refunded  if  not  satisfied, 
or  credited  If  you  continue.  Catalogue  free.  Address  MISS  FRAZIER.  Supt., 
Philadelphia  School  for  Nurses.   2229  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia. 


EARN  WHILE  YOU 
LEARN 


Geraldine  Farrar 

THE    STORY   OF   AN   AMERICAN    SINGER 


By  HERSELF 


Miss  Farrar  is  no  doubt  the  most  widely  known  woman  in  America 
at  the  present  time.  Her  book  is  an  intensely  human  story  of  a 
modern  American  girl's  conquest  of  the  world  in  the  most  exacting 
of  all  the  arts — a  story  of  romance  and  adventure,  peopled  with  the 
famous  men  and  women  of  America  and  Europe  today.  Both 
those  who  have  seen  and  heard  Miss  Farrar  on  the  stage,  and  the 
still  wider  public  who  have  seen  or  heard  her  on  the  screen  or 
record  will  find  the  story  one  of  absorbing  interest. 

The  illustrations,  of  which  there  are  more  than  forty,  have  been  made 
from  Miss  Farrar's  personal  photographs  of  herself  and  of  the  many  famous 
men  and  women — notably  singers,  composers,  and  impresarios — witli  whom 
she  has  been  associated  in  friendship  or  in  work. 

Illustrated.    Small  crown  8oo,  $2.     (March  25). 


The  LaVerne  Publishing  Co., 

BOX  A  ::  ::  ::  PHILADELPHIA.   PA. 


Cause  and  Effect. 

On  the  centre  table  in  a  pub- 
lic house  in  the  southern  part 
of  Ireland  is  a  glass  case.  In- 
side is  a  brick,  and  resting  on 
the  brick  is  a  withered  rose. 

An  American,  who  was  get- 
ting refreshment  there,  asked 
the  proprietor  what  the  relic 
meant. 

"Do  you  see  this  scar?"  asked 
the  Irishman,  lifting  his  cap  and 
showing  an  ugly  gash  just  above 
his   ear. 

"It  was  that  brick  that  made 
this  scar  that  you  see  on  me 
head    here." 

"What  does  the  rose  repre- 
sent?"   asked    the   American. 

"The  rose?  Shure,  that  came 
from  the  grave  of  the  man  that 
threw   the   brick." 

Football  Result. 

A  store  in  a  certain  district 
displays  in  one  of  its  windows 
this   notice: 

"Football  results  received 
here." 

Into  this  haven  one  Saturday 
evening  a  man  entered  support- 
ing a  young  man  whose  figure 
testified  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  engaged  in  some  deadly 
encounter. 

"Ye  receive  futba'  results 
here,  I  see,"  said  the  former. 

"Yes,  we  do,"  replied  the 
clerk. 

"Well,  here's  one  from  the 
football  match;  ye  might  keep 
him  till  he   comes  to  himself." 

Let   Him   Out. 

"I  want  to  be  excused,"  said 
the  worried-looking  juryman, 
addressing  the  judge.  "I  owe 
a  man  five  dollars  that  I  bor- 
rowed, and  as  he  is  leaving  town 
to-day  for  some  years  I  want 
to  catch  him  before  he  gets  on 
the  train  and  pay  him  the 
money." 

"You  are  excused,"  returned 
His  Honor  in  icy  tones.  "I 
don't  want  anybody  on  the  jury 
who  can  lie  like  that." 

A  Prompt  Answer. 

Teacher — "Tommy,  give  a 
sentence  in  which  appears  the 
word    'fireworks.'  " 

"Fireworks  to  keep  us  warm," 
replied  Thomas,  promptly. 

Helpful    Medicine. 

There  recently  entered  the 
office  of  a  Denver  physician  a 
young  man,  making  this  an- 
nouncement. "I  want  to  thank 
you  for  your  valuable  medicine, 
Doctor." 

"It  helped  you,  did  it?"  asked 
the  physician,  much  pleased. 

"It   helped   me  wonderfully." 

"How  many  bottles  did  you 
find  it  necessary  to  take?" 

"To  tell  the  truth,  Doctor,  I 
didn't  take  any.  My  uncle  took 
one  bottle  and  I  am  his  sole 
heir." 

Edith  —  "Haven't  you  and 
Jack  been  engaged  long  enough 
to   get   married?" 

Ethel — "Too  long!  He  hasn't 
got  a  cent  left." 


A    Deep    One. 

Johnny  stood  beside  his 
mother  as  she  made  her  se- 
lection from  the  huckster's 
wagon,  and  the  farmer  told  the 
boy  to  take  a  handful  of  cher- 
ries, but  the  child  shook  his 
head. 

"What's  the  matter?  Don't 
you  like  them?"  asked  the 
farmer. 

"Yes,"  replied  Johnny. 

"Then  go  ahead  and  take 
some." 

Johnny  hesitated,  whereupon 
the  farmer  put  a  generous  hand- 
ful in  the  boy's  cap.  After  the 
farmer  had  driven  on  the  mother 
asked: 

"Why  didn't  you  take  the 
cherries  when  he  told  you  to?" 

"  'Cause  his  hand  was  bigger'n 
mine." 

The   Cause. 

"Doctor,  I  am  troubled  with 
cold  extremities.  What  do  you 
suppose  is  the  cause?" 

"Cold  weather.  One  dollar, 
please." 

None  but  the  Brave. 

"I'd  love  to  kiss  that  girl;  do 
you  think  she'd  come  across 
with  it?" 

"Oh,  no;  you'd  have  to  go 
after  it." — Sun-Dial. 

What  for? 

Mrs.  Bacon — -"I  understand 
that  Mrs.  Styles  took  her  baby 
to   the  opera." 

Mr.  Bacon— "What  for,  I 
wonder?  The  little  thing  can't 
talk  yet." 

The  First   Quarrel. 

She  (tearfully) — "You  said  if 
I'd  marry  you,  you'd  be  humbly 

grateful,   and   now " 

He    (sourly)— "Well?" 
She — "You're     grumbly     hate- 
ful!" 

A  Serious  Mistake. 

Wife — "I  must  send  these 
shoes   back." 

Hubby — '"What's  the  matter; 
don't  they  fit  you?" 

Wife — "Yes,  perfectly,  but  I 
ordered  a  size  smaller." 

Speaking  About  the  Ladies. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think 
that  fifty  years  ago  it  took  thirty 
yards  of  goods  to  make  a  young 
woman  a  dress?  Nowadays  you 
can  make  a  young  woman  a 
dress  with  four  yards  of  goods. 
Well,  in  fifty  years  from  now 
we  may  have  to  wear  shock  ab- 
sorbers. 

Quick   Aid  Needed. 

Beggar — -"Stranger,  I  have  a 
sick  wife;  could  you  help  me 
out?" 

Passer-by — "I  can  give  you  a 
job   next  week." 

Beggar — -"Too  late!  She'll  be 
able  to  go  to  work  herself  by 
then!" 


The   Stars  and   Stripes. 

_A  frivolous  young  English 
girl,  with  no  love  for  the  Stars 
and  Stripes,  once  exclaimed  at 
a  celebration  where  the  Amer- 
ican flag  was  very  much  in  evi- 
dence: "Oh,  what  a  silly  look- 
ing thing  the  American  flag  is! 
It  suggests  nothing  but  a 
checker    berry    candy." 

"Yes,"  replied  a  bystander, 
"the  kind  of  candy  that  has 
made  everybody  sick  who  ever 
tried  to  lick  it." 

Somewhat   Euphonious. 
"You  must  have  cut  a  dash  in 

Italy." 

"Why    do    you    say    that?" 
"I  hear  you  rented  a  palace." 
"Well,    the    real    estate    agent 

called     it    a    palace.      Real    estate 

agents  the  world  over  are  much 

alike." 

Helped  Out  by  Fate. 

"Yes,"  said  the  London  cos- 
ter, "it  was  superstition  as  made 
me  marry  my  cousin.  It  was  a 
toss-up  atween  her  an'  Mary,  an' 
one  day  I  was  thinking  which 
of  'em  to  have — Mary  or  Anna 
— when  I  saw  a  cigar  on  the 
ground.  I  picked  it  up,  an'  I'm 
blessed  if  it  didn't  say  on  it, 
'Havanna,'  so   I  took  her." 

Convincing. 

Pompous  Doctor  (after  exam- 
ination) —  "What  makes  you 
think  you  have  had  rheumatism?" 

Distressed  Patient — "I  feel  it 
in   my   bones." 

Met  His  Match. 

The  Washington  Post  says  that 
a  tight-fisted  old  man,  feeling- 
very  sick,  asked  a  friend  to  rec- 
ommend a  physician.  The  friend 
named  a  certain  specialist. 

"Is  he  very  expensive?"  ask- 
ed the  sick  man. 

"Well,  not  so  very.  He'll 
charge  you  four  dollars  for  the 
first  visit  and  two  dollars  for 
each  one  after  that." 

The  old  fellow  soon  afterward 
walked  into  the  office  of  the 
physician  named  by  his  friend, 
and,  upon  being  admitted  to  the 
consulting  room,  planked  down 
two  dollars,  remarking,  "Well, 
doctor,  here-  I   am  again." 

The  physician  calmly  picked 
up  the  money  and  put  it  in  a 
drawer,  which  he  locked  se- 
curely. The  sick  man  looked  on 
expectantly,  awaiting  the  next 
move. 

"Well,  I'm  ready  to  be  ex- 
amined,"  he   said   at  length. 

"I  don't  think  it's  necessary," 
replied  the  shrewd  specialist. 
"There's  no  need  to  do  it  again. 
Keep  right  on  taking  the  same 
medicine.      Good-day,   sir." 

An   Angel. 

He — "You  remind  me  of  an 
angel,  dear;  you  are  always 
harping  on  something  and  you 
never  seem  to  have  anything  to 
wear." — Widow. 


The   Helpmeet. 

Mrs.  von  Speederly — "Why,  if 
I  didn't  help  Jack  to  save  I 
don't  know  where  we  would 
land!  The  extravagant  fellow 
would  pay  his  creditor  thirty 
cents  on  a  dollar  to-morrow  if 
I   would   let  him!" 

Hot   Stuff. 

A  clergyman  was  very  fond 
of  a  particularly  hot  brand  of 
pickles,  and,  finding  great  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  the  same  sort 
at  hotels  when  traveling,  al- 
ways carried  a  bottle  with  him. 

One  day,  when  dining  at  a 
restaurant  with  his  pickles  in 
front  of-  him,  a  stranger  sat 
down  at  the  same  table,  and 
pretty  soon  asked  the  minister 
to  pass  the  pickles.  The  divine, 
who  enjoyed  a  joke,  politely 
passed  the  pickles,  and  in  a  few 
seconds  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  stranger  watering  at 
the  eyes  and  gasping  for 
breath. 

"I  see  by  your  dress,"  said  the 
man,  when  he  had  recovered, 
"that  you  are  a  parson." 

"I   am,   sir." 

"I   suppose  you   preach." 

"Yes;  about  twice  a  week,  usu- 
ally." 

"Do  you  ever  preach  about 
hell  fire?"  inquired  the  stranger. 

"Why,  yes.  Sometimes  I 
deem  it  my  duty  to  remind  my 
congregation  of  eternal  punish- 
ment." 

"I  thought  so,"  said  the  stran- 
ger; "but  you  are  the  first  of 
your  class  I  ever  met  who  car- 
ried  samples." 

He    Was   Angry. 

"Bill,"  the  poet  gasped,  as  he 
entered  his  friend's  room. 

"Why,  what's  wrong?"  the 
friend   inquired. 

"Wrong!  I  wrote  a  poem 
about  my  little  boy.  I  began  the 
first  verse  with  these  lines:  'My 
son,  my  pigmy  counterpart.'  " 

"Yes,  yes?" 

The  poet  drew  a  newspaper 
from  his  pocket. 

"Read!"  he  blazed.  "See 
what  the  compositor  did  to  my 
opening    line!" 

The  friend  read  aloud:  "My 
son,  my  pig  my  counterpart." 

Almost  a  Pawn. 

First  social  damsel — "You 
know  the  four  hundred  have  new 
pet  names  for  their  husbands 
now;    what's   yours?" 

Second  ditto — -"My  hubby! 
He's  my  check-mate." 

A   Plea   in   Mitigation. 

She — "The  price  of  gasoline  is 
simply  immoral." 

He — "Well,  it  doesn't  leave  a 
man  much  to  lead  the  double  life 
with." 

Wouldn't   Work. 

"Jones'     plans     are     decidedly 
characteristic    of   the   man." 
"How  so?" 
"Why,  they  won't  work." 


Note. — Address  all  contributions  for  this  page  to  Last  Laugh  Editor,  The  Photo-Play  Journal,  Philadelphia 


EPES  WINTHROP  SARGENT 

MOTION  PICTURE  AND  PHOTOPLAY  EXPERT 

AUTHOR 


Of    the    First  and   Last  Authorative  Text   Books  on  the 

Motion    Picture   Indursty.     Associate   Editor  of    the   Moving 

Picture    World.      Inaugurator  of   a    Photoplaywright   Department 

of   Valuable  Instruction  to  Beginners.    Numbering  Among  All  Pupils, 

the  Most  Successful  Scenario  Authors  of  the  Country. 

AUTHOR  OF  600   PRODUCED   PHOTOPLAYS 

Latest  Books  Are 


A    NEW    HELP    FOR    MANAGERS 

Picture  Theatre  Advertising 

A  TEXT  BOOK  AND  A  HAND  BOOK,  a  compendium 
and  a  guide.  It  tells  all  about  advertising,  about  type  and  type- 
setting, printing  and  paper,  how  to  run  a  house  program,  how  to 
frame  your  newspaper  advertisements,  how  to  write  form  letters, 
posters  or  throw-aways,  how  to  make  your  house  an  advertisment, 
how  to  get  matinee  business,  special  scemes  for  hot  weather  and 
rainy  days. 

Mr.  Sargent  tells  all  he  knows  and  this  includes  what  several  hundred  suc- 
cessful exhibitors  have  told  him.  More  than  100  examples.  An  introduction 
and  then  299  pages  of  solid  text.  All  practical  because  it  has  helped  others, 
it  will  help  you.     Handsome  cloth  binding.     By  mail  postpaid,  $2.00. 


Technique  of  the  Photoplay 

(Second  Edition) 

Not  a  line  reprinted  from  the  first  edition,  but  an  entirely 
new  and  exhaustive  treatise  of  the  Photoplay  in  its  every  aspect, 
together  with  a  dictionary  of  technical  terms  and  several  sample 
scripts. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-six  pages  of  actual  text. 

Special  chapters  on  developing  the  "Punch,"  Condensing  the 
Script,  Writing  the  Synopsis,  Multiple  Reel  Stories,  Talking  Pic- 
tures, Copyrights,  etc. 

In  cloth,  $2.00.      Full  leather,  $3.00. 

By  mail  postpaid.     Add  10  cents  if  registration  is  desired. 


ADDRESS  ALL    ORDERS    TO 

THE   MOVING    PICTURE   WORLD,  17  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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Oldest  Concern  of  its  Kind  in  the  Country 


POSTERS 


ENGRAVING 
IN  WOOD 

CAR  CARDS 

DISPLAY 

and  OUTDOOR 

ADVERTISING 


Quality 
and  Service 

603-605  Sansom  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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A  LIVE  POCKET 

Memo  System 


WViaf   Yrfcii    Clg*¥ 10°  memo  couPons>  two 

VV  nai     I  OU    Ud         patented    Lyon    Loose 

Card  Leaves,  made  from  pure  rope  fibre  paper  that  wears 
like  leather,  having  parallel  vertical  strips  of  the  same 
material  affixed  to  each  side,  with  the  inner  edges  left  free 

to  easily  insert  or  remove 
or  visibly  file  memo  cou- 
pons for  further  refer- 
ence. One  morocco 
leather  I-P  Ring  Cover, 
size  5x3.  This  Loose  Leaf 
Book  and  Memo  System 


COMPLETE  for     $*00 


1 


Money  refunded  if  you  are  not  satisfied.  Don't 
carry  a  morgue  of  deceased  memos  in  your 
pocket.  Keep  each  engagement,  address,  or  memo  up  to 
the  minute.  Business  heads  consider  them  indispensable. 
You  will  find  that  you  cannot  afford  to  be  without  one. 

The  U.  S.  Patent  Office  says  it  is  a  NEW  ONE. 


JAMES  LYON  GARFIELD 

Department  P.  J.       : :       : :       Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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WHEN  a  lot  of  tires  show  average  mileage  equal  to 
the  distance  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  and 
return  plus  over  50%  more,  you'll  admit  the  right  of  these 
tires  to  the  term  "home  run". 

This  record  of  a  10,629-mile  average  was  made  in  14  States, 
with  15  makes  of  cars  equipped  with  two,  three  or  four 
Quaker  Tires. 

Details  of  a  few  of  the  cases  considered  follow: 

Respective  mileage,  3  tires,  14,000,  12,085,  13,000;  4  tires, 
10,183,   10,281,  10,213.    11,000;  4  tires,  11,000  each  (still 
in  use);    4  tires,  9,000  each  (still  in  use);   2  tires,  12,500 
(still  in  use),    12,500;    2  tires,   8,200 
(still  in  use),  7,387  (still  in  use);  2 
tires.  7,000  each  (still  in  use) ;  2  tires, 
11,227   each   (still    in    use);    2    tires, 
14,000  each  (still  in  use). 

Records  of  that  sort  explain  why 
Quaker  Tires  are  demanded  by  those 
who  have  owned  cars  for  five  years  or 
more,  and  have  derinite  ideas  of  the 
usual  "life  expectancy"  of  tires. 


Mail  this  Coupon  Today 

Quaker  City  Rubber  Co. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I  want  a  copy  of  "5,000  Plus  "and  fac-simile 
letters  from  users  of  Quaker  Tires. 

Name 

Address- 


With  big  dealers  reporting  but  one  or  two  adjustments  on 
sales  for  a  whole  year,  you  will  understand  why  we  back 
ever}7  Quaker  (non-skid  or  plain)  with  an  adjustment  guar- 
antee of  5,000  miles.  You  will  grant  that  this  is  a  liberal 
guarantee.  Yet,  by  no  means,  do  the  5,000  miles  represent 
the  potential  mileage  in  even7  Quaker — excess  mileage  that 
will  be  delivered  with  just  ordinary  knowledge  of  driving 
and  common-sense  care. 

Argument  may  induce  you  to  try  one  Quaker  Tire.  Experi- 
ence will  convince  you  and  make  you  a  steady  user. 
The  Quaker  Dealer  near  you  will  tell  you  about  records  made 
in   your   vicinity.      Find  this   dealer,  today,    or   write  direct  to 

the  Factory  Sales  Dept.  for  his  name  and 

address. 


n  Car  Owner 

(Please  check) 


□  Dealer 


Quaker  City  Rubber  Co. 

Factory — Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CHICAGO 
182  West  Lake  Street 


PITTSBURGH 
211  Wood  Street 


NEW  YORK 
207  Fulton  Street 


More  than  30  years  in  the  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods  business. 
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AN  APPRECIATION 


To  Our 

Readers 


The  Photo-Play  Journal 
earnestly  desires  to  express  genu- 
ine gratitude  to  it's  patrons  every- 
"  where  for  their  splendid  support 

of  the  magazine  during  the  embroyic  stage  of  it's 
existence.  We  are  deeply  obligated  for  the  con- 
sistent support  of  the  general  public,  and  realize  that 
without  your  active  appreciation  of  our  efforts,  our 
successes  could  never  have  materialized.  The  public 
has  made  The  Photo-Play  Journal  the  greatest  mo- 
tion picture  magazine  in  America.  The  popularity 
of  this  periodical  has  multiplied  with  rapid  strides, 
and  it  must  not  be  classified  any  longer  in  the  experi- 
mental stage.  We  are  permanently  intrenched  in  the 
hearts  of  a  half  million  adherents  of  the  cinema  art, 
which  is  indisputably  the  leading  amusement  of  our 
nation.  With  the  current  issue,  our  October  master- 
piece, it  has  been  suggested  that  a  presentation  of 
our  ideals  and  future  plans  would  be  appropriate. 
Surely  it  will  not  be  considered  reprehensible  to 
give  to  our  readers  an  insight  of  the  future  and  the 
incomparable  features  which  will  be  added. 


Editorial 


We  are  delighted  to  learn  that 
the  higher  class  has  been  at- 
tracted to  The  Photo-Play 
Journal.  The  editors  realize  the  responsibility 
which  is  imposed  upon  them  because  of  this  fact, 
and  a  very  conservative  scrutinization  greets  every 
item  prepared  for  our  columns.  Rigidly  adhering  to 
the  ancient  adage  that  the  best  is  none  too  good,  the 
editorial  department  has  been  organized  after 
months  of  delibration  and  a  number  of  conferences 
with  the  most  prominent  motion  picture  journalists 
of  this  decade.  A  personal  word  concerning  the 
staff  should  prove  interesting  to  our  readers. 
George  M.  Downs,  Jr.,  whose  duties  are  those  of 
editor,  has  had  a  long  and  successful  career  in  the 
arena  of  picture  magazine  work,  and  like  the  ma- 
jority of  nationally  known  editors,  he  is  a  graduate 
of  the  theatrical  pencil  pushers.  Ernest  A.  Dench  is 
an  author  of  several  books  on  motion  pictures,  and  a 
vigorous  essayist  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  speech- 
less stage.  Lewin  Cleeve,  Steve  Talbot  and  Charles 
E.  Wagner  are  a  trio  of  short  story  writers  whose 
works  are  so  well  known  that  any  futher  mention 
would  become  a  repetition  of  praises  which  other 
magazines  have  sung.  Pete  Schmid,  H.  H.  Van  Loan 
and  other  special  Spencerian  wielders  will  allow 
their  paragraphs  to  be  exclusively  and  freely  spread 
throughout  our  columns,  for  these  interested  in 
unique  happenings  and  frivolities  of  the  fastidious 
film  folk,  both  on  and  off  the  silent  boards.  Horace 
J.  Gardner,  whose  magazine  articles  have  won  fame, 
will  write  exclusively  for  The  Photo-Play  Jour- 
nal. Mr.  Gardner  is  regarded  by  impartial  critics 
as  a  most  successful  young  journalist.  During  his 
past  association  with  national  photo-play  magazines 
he  gained  a  universal  following  and  became  famous 
wherever  his  interviews  and  stories  were  perused. 


Illustrations 


It  is  almost  incredible  to  the 
uniniated  that  a  majority  of  film 
periodical  readers  are  as  deeply 
interested  in  the  illustrations  as  they  are  the  edi- 
torial features.  The  publishers  have  ascertained 
this  fact  from  the  public  itself,  and  they  have 
learned  that  the  splendid  engravings  and  life-like  re- 
productions of  The  Photo-Play  Journal  have 
contributed  an  immense  share  toward  it's  wide- 
spread popularity.  Each  illustration  is  the  best  that 
art  can  perfect,  and  only  a  glance  through  our  col- 
umns is  necessary  to  impress  upon  the  skeptical  the 
unvarnished  truth. 


Paper 


Since  a  number  have  com- 
mented on  the  excellency  of  the 
paper  upon  which  The  PhoTo- 
Play  Journal  is  printed,  we  feel  constrained  to 
mention  the  fact  that  the  paper  market  is  in  a  very 
serious  condition  at  the  present  time.  This  famine 
of  raw  material  has  inflated  the  market  quotations, 
and  in  all  grades  the  estimates  have  trebled  during 
the  past  two  years.  The  publishers  have  felt  the 
effect  of  this  abnormal  condition,  and  although  the 
prices  continue  to  rise,  The  Photo-Play  Journal 
hastens  to  assure  it's  friends  that  under  no  avoidable 
circumstances  will  the  present  stock  be  substituted 
for  a  cheaper  product.  These  confidential  remarks 
are  designed  for  the  purpose  of  inspiring  confidence 
in  the  public  and  making  general  the  knowledge  that 
we  will  refrain  from  duplicating"  the  actions  of  con- 
temporary magazines  who  have  been  driven  to  the 
econmical  fiber  market  by  the  virtue  of  necessity. 


Comments  and 
Suggestions 


If  we  were  endowed  with  the 
power  to  see  our  work  as  others 
see  it,  our  labors  would  soon  be- 
come without  value,  and  we 
would  be  wafted  away  from  the  publishers'  sanctum 
on  beds  of  luxurious  comfort.  But  alas,  we  cannot 
discern  the  true  value  of  our  productions  unless  the 
work  is  focused  in  the  critical  eye  of  the  public  and 
reflected  by  the  most  impartial  referee  that  exists 
anywhere.  This  magazine  realizes  the  value  of 
honest  comments  and  suggestions  from  our  readers, 
and  we  will  consider  it  a  favor  if  you  will  write 
telling  us  what  features  you  desire,  why  you  read 
The  Photo-Play  Journal,  and  also  tell  us  how  we 
may  improve  our  periodical.  We  want  our  readers 
and  ourselves  to  be  as  a  single  family.  Be  candid 
in  your  opinion  after  having  compared  us  with  other 
journals  devoted  to  the  dissemination  of  events  per- 
taining to  motion  pictures.  The  editors  will  treat 
each  communication  as  a  letter  from  a  personal 
friend,  and  will  be  proud  to  take  them  in  confidence 
and  sincerity. 

"We  are  glad  to  reciprocate  at  all  times  and  dis- 
tribute information  regarding  the  photo-play  world 
through  our  timely  answer  department,  which  h 
become  nationally  famous  as  an  author 
disputes  concerning  screen  plays  and  play 
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CLARA  KIMBALL  YOUNG 

(ON  THE  COVER) 

TO   CHICAGO   belongs   the   honor  of  being  tbe  birthplace  of  beautiful  Clara 
Kimball  Young.     Her  father,  Edward  M.  Kimball,  was  a  native  of  Wisconsin. 
Her  mother  was  a  descendant  of  Lord  and  Lady  Becour.     Miss  Young  received 
her  education   at   St.  Xavier  s   Academy,  in   Chicago,  and  at  a  convent.      Her  first 
public  appearance  was  made  at  the  age  of  three,  when  she  was  carried  on  during  a  play 
presented  by  an  old  repertoire  company.     Her  dramatic  experience  was  obtained  mostly 
m  stock   companies.      It   was  easy  for  her  to  drift  into  pictures,  and  the  vitagraph 
Company  was  the  first  to  employ  her.      Her  most  successful  pictures  with  this  com- 
pany were  "  The  Little  Minister,      "  Loves  Sunset,      ""  Poet  and  Peasant     and  "  His 
Official  MVife."     She  remained  with  this  corporation  until  several  months  ago,  when 
she   joined    the  W^orld    Film    Company.      "w  Camille,       '  Trilby       and     'The  Yellow 
Passport  '  were  her  greatest   successes   under  World  direction.      Now  she  heads  her 
own   company.      Her   first   picture  under  the  Clara   Kimball  Young  banner  will  be 
Robert  W.  Chambers    noted  novel  "  The  Common  Law.         She  is  married 
to  James  Young,  the  talented  actor  and  director. 
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"She  Combat 

By  SfeVe  Talbof 


Wm 

URIEL  FLEMING'S  parties 
were  quite  the  most  enjoyable 
known  to  the  younger  set  in 
Brooklyn.  Since  the  death  of 
her  father,  Muriel  and  mother 
chose  and  entertained  according  to  their 
inclinations.  Hence,  those  who  enjoyed 
their  hospitality  were  those  most  likable  and 
able  to  return  favor  for  favor. 

Mrs.  Fleming's  intention  that  her  only 
child  should  marry  well  became  a  determin- 
ation when  she  learned  that  her  husband's 
fortune  had  been  gradually  dissipated  since 
his  death.  The  continual  outgo  of  funds, 
necessary  to  retain  their  social  position, 
without  the  former  continual  income  from 
his  business  activities,  made  the  widow  a 
practical  bankrupt  at  about  the  time  Muriel 
began  to  consider  marriage  seriously. 

Mrs.  Fleming  saw  no  logical  reason  why 
her  beautiful  child  should  be  other  than  an 
asset.  Several  monied  bidders  for  her  hand 
were  in  the  offing  already.  She  decided  to 
sound  Muriel  on  the  matter  of  choice,  with 
a  wise  word  or  so  toward  the  use  of  men- 
tality as  well  as  heart  in  the  matter.  Still 
she  had  no  intention  of  worrying  the  girl 
with  even  a  suspicion  of  their  actual  need 
and  embarrassment. 

And  with  the  final  formation  of  this  de- 
cision on  the  eve  of  Muriel's  coming  out  re- 
ception, the  mother  became  aware  of  the 
possibility  of  snags  being  encountered. 

"Graydon,  mother,"  from 
Muriel,  brought  Mrs.  Fleming 
face  to  face  with  a  strange  guest, 
who,  she  noted,  held  most  of  her 
daughter's  attention  during  the 
evening. 

Alarmed    when    she    found 
that  his  name  was  Graydon 
Burton,  and  the  surname 
seemed    to    be    in    dis-     >£* 
favor  for  immediate      ^M 
use  by  her  daughter, 
she    observed 
them    closely 
throu  ghout 
the      evening 
Burton  monop- 
olized the  girl's 
attention,    and 
they  both  seem- 
ed to  avoid  the 
other    youn  g 
peoplewho 
sought  Muriel's 
company.     It 
was  at  the  end 
of  the  evening 
that  Mrs.  Flem- 
ing  took   it 
upon  herself  to 
rebuke  her 
daughter  in  the. 


presence     of     some     of     the 
guests. 

"My  child,  you  are  neglect- 
ing your  guests,"  she  said 
sternly,  as  she  led  a  number  of 
young  fellows  to  where  Bur- 
ton and  Muriel  had  filled  a  seat 
in  the  conservatory  most  of 
the  hour. 

The  next  evening,  upon  find- 
ing that  her  daughter  ex- 
pected a  caller  she  began  to  $| 
expostulate,  but  Burton's  ar-  $M 
rival  cut  her  short,  and  she  *^gS 
had  to  satisfy  herself  with 
showing  a  distinctly  cool  man- 
ner to  the  young  engineer,  which  led  him  to 
understand  that  his  lack  of  fortune  was  not 
his  secret ! 

"I  guess  your  mother  is  far  from  being 
crazy  about  me,"  he  said  to  his  companion 
as  they  loitered  in  the  garden  later.  Muriel 
reassured  him  and,  in  her  own  obvious  hap- 
piness, was  quite  unconscious  of  the  moth- 
er's ire. 

It  was  after  they  had  been  seated  near 
the  miniature  lake  on  the  estate  for  some 
time  that  the  young  man  took  courage  from 
Muriel's  cuddling  aginst  his  shoulder,  to 
ask  her  if  she'd  rather  be  Mrs.  Burton  than 
Miss  or  Mrs.  anyone  else.  Her  response 
was  wholly  satisfactory,  and  the  ensuing 
caresses  viewed   from  the  veranda  by  her 


The   lawyer's    gaze   was    fastened    upon    the    girl 


mother  brought  the  latter  face  to  face  with 
a  crisis.  Her  attorney  had  only  that  day 
assured  her  that  creditors  could  be  held  off 
no  longer  and  she  realized  that  only  the 
prospect  of  a  good  match  for  Muriel  would 
save  her  credit  and  position. 

"Until  you  are  in  a  position  to  provide 
Muriel  with  the  comforts  she  has  been  ac- 
customed to,  I  must  withold  my  consent," 
was  her  response  to  the  man's  formal  re- 
quest for  her  sanction  to  their  marriage, 
made  in  the  Fleming  drawing-room  that 
same  evening  after  they  had  come  to  a 
mutually  satisfactory  agreement  down  by 
the  lake. 

Burton   was   decidedly   shocked;    Muriel 

slightly  surprised  and  greatly  disappointed. 

"I  hope  to  be  able  to  do  so  in  time,"  the 

young  man  said  earnestly.     But  the  older 

woman  sternly  intimated  that  the 

only  time  was  the  present. 

"I     love     Graydon, 
mother.     I  am  willing 
to  make  any  sacrifice, 
to  work  with  him  at 
his  side  and  help  him 
fight  his   way   to   the 
top,"    urged    Muriel, 
but  her  mother  would 
not  listen  or  respond. 
She   had   issued  her 
ultimatum,    ruul    left 
the  room  with- 
out   furl h  c  r 
words. 

"What  w  i  1  1 
we  do,  G  r  a  y- 
don  ?  What  will 
we  do?"  Muriel 
turned  to  It  e  r 
lover  tearfully. 
Graydon  pat- 
ted her  sooth- 
ingly and  whis- 
pered hopefully 
thatthey  would 
find  a  way.  It 
was  a  sorrow- 
ful and  longing 
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miss  that  he  left  that  evening,  but  withal,  a 
hopeful  one.  For,  like  all  true  maiden  hearts, 
she  believed  her  lover  could  accomplish 
what  he  would,  when  he  set  about  it.  She 
did  not  even  ask  him  for  an  outline  of  his 
plan  or  plans.  He  would  know  what  to  do, 
and  would  do  it  promptly  so  that  they 
could  enjoy  each  other  and  life  very  soon 
upon  the  conditions  which  her  mother  had 
briefly  laid  down :  that  they  must  be  pros- 
perous. 

It  was  a  clay  later  when  he  appeared 
serious  and  stern — prepared  for  a  journey. 
To  her  startled  inquiries  he  responded : 

"I  am  going  to  try  my  luck  in  the  gold- 
fields  of  the  Northwest.  I  have  come  to  bid 
you  good  bye  until  I  realize  enough  to 
take  you  as  your  mother  stipulates." 

It  was  two  hours  later,  after  tears  and 
clinging  kisses  from  the  girl  that  the  man 
fully  realized  how  hard  it  was  for  both 
of  them  to  part.  A  new  thought  came  to 
them  simultaneously :  a  secret  marriage  be- 
fore he  left  and  then  only  work  and  waiting 
with  perfect  confidence  in  their  ultimate 
union  and  happiness. 

Her  husband  had  gone.  Muriel  Fleming 
Burton,  back  in  her  home,  had  only  sweet 
memories  and  a  ring.  The  latter  she  care- 
fully put  away  with  her  marriage  certificate 
in  a  drawer  of  her  little  bureau.  There 
would  come  a  day  when  she  could  flaunt 
both  along  with  her  love  for  Graydon,  but 
it  was  not  yet. 


In  the  Northwest,  three  partners  strove 
daily  for  the  gold  which  they  must  drag 
from  the  hills  before  they  returned  whence 
they  had  come  for  fortune  with  which  to 
woo  fame  or  happiness.  The  youngest  of 
the  trio  was  in  receipt  of  frequent  letters 
signed  "  Your  devoted  wife,  Muriel."  His 
partners  called  him  Burton,  and  Slade,  the 
surly  one  was  wont  to  urge  him  to  labor  by 
mention  of  his  wife  in  the  East,  to  the 
lightening  of  his  own  share  of  the  triple 
labor.  This  amused  Rollins,  a  good-natured 
Englishman,  who  was  not  averse  to  sharing 
his  burden  with  Burton,  but  lacked  the  cun- 
ning to  scheme  toward  that  result. 

It  was  in  the  throes  of  such  inspired 
extra  exertion  one  day  that  Graydon  Burton 
struck  pay-dirt  of  such  richness  that  the 
trio  had  a  fortune  in  dust  in  their  bags  in- 
side the  month.  Before  they  could  break- 
camp  after  the  clean-up,  and  after  a  division 
of  the  dust,  Burton  wrote  his  wife  at  home 
of  his  luck  and  imminent  return  with  not 
only  means,  but  actual  riches.  He  even 
specified  the  hour  of  his  departure  in  the 
letter  and  the  moment  of  his  train's  arrival 
in  Brooklyn. 

•  Muriel  put  the  letter  away  with  her  wed- 
ding ring  and  spent  the  hours  planning  how 
best  to  inform  her  mother,  and  gloating  over 
thoughts  of  her  pleasure  which  would  soon 
come  when  she  could  wear  the  little  gold 
band  proudly  displayed  where  it  would  pro- 
claim her  the  wife  of  Graydon  Burton,  her 
hero. 

It  was  four  days  after  he  should  have  left 
Caribou.  Mrs.  Burton  expected  her  hus- 
band that  day,  but  had  so  far  refrained 
from  revealing  her  married  state,  even  to 
her  mother,  so  much  did  srfgwish  to  show 
her  trust  in  him  and  leave  all  revelations  to 
his  judgment  when  he  came  home. 

Not  interested  in  the  morning  paper,  even 
on  this  day  of  days,  Muriel  was  fretting 
about  the  dining-room  when  her  husband's 
name    in    heavy    black    type    caught    her 


eyes — in  a  closely  printed  list  of  names  and 
drawings  on  the  front  page !  She  stared  in 
surprise,  and  read  on  before  a  full  realiz- 
ation of  her  misfortune  came  to  her.  She 
swooned  as  Mrs.  Fleming  entered  the  room. 
Across  the  newspaper  page  in  headlines  she 
had  read  last  of  all : 

BIG  WRECK  ON   THE 

CANADIAN  PACIFIC 


Bridge  Gives  Way  and  Train  Plunges  Into 
River    Hundreds  Crushed  and  Drowned. 

And  following  in  the  list  of  "crushed  and 
drowned"  might  be  found  the  names  of 
another  company,  headed  The  Missing. 
And  conspicious  there,  was  the  name  of 
Graydon  Burton.  It  seemed  not  unusual 
to  the  casual  reader  for  the  larger  number  of 
casualties  in  the  wreck  to  be  the  list  of 
Missing  as  the  wreck  occured  mid-stream 
because  of  a  broken  bridge,  and  undoubtedly 
many  bodies  of  passengers  had  been  washed 
away  from  the  wreckage — many  more  than 
were  found  mangled  by  the  rescuers.  To 
Muriel,  though,  the  very  name  of  her  hus- 
band in  this  gathering  of  victims  was  a 
tragedy  too  great  to  be  borne  atop  the  su- 
preme emotion  she  was  bearing  up  under  in 
the  prospect  of  so  soon  being  a  wife  in  real- 
ity as  well  as  in  name.  But  the  mother  real- 
ized nothing  of  her  daughter's  suffering.  She 
noted  the  newspaper  but  only  as  she  noted 
the  presence  of  the  usual  furniture  when 
her  child  was  stricken,  and  she  laid  the 
fainting  spell  to  anything  but  the  real  cause. 

Mrs.  Fleming,  too,  had  grown  .ill  and 
nervous  of  late  through  worry  over  her 
finances.  Creditors  were  every  hour  press- 
ing them  for  settlement,  and  no  prospect  of 
improved  circumstances  was  evident  to  the 
haughty  woman  who  took  reverses  of  for- 
tune much  as  personal  affronts. 

The  day  following  Muriel's  fainting  spell, 
Philip  Lewis,  a  lawyer  representing  the  in- 
terests of  the  Fleming  creditors,  was  to  call 
for  some  sort  of  a  settlement.  He  had  writ- 
ten Mrs.  Fleming  that  he  would  depend 
upon  her  to  suggest  some  plan  which  wouk 
satisfy  his  clients,  intimating  that 
treme  measures  would  be  necessary 
any  other  event. 

"Muriel,  you  are  not  looking  well. 
A  drive  will  do  you  good."  So  spoke 
the  mother  as  Muriel  entered  the  draw- 
ing-room early  in  the  afternoon. 

"You  look  none  too  well  yourself, 
mother,"  replied  the  girl.  "Come  with 
me." 

But   this   was   not   in   line   with   the 
older  woman's  plans.     She  wished  her 
daughter  out  of  the  way,  while  she  and 
Lewis  discussed  her  financial  difficul- 
ties, and  the  lawyer  was  due  at  any 
moment  now.     The  girl  has  made 
up  her  mind  to  keep  the  secret  of 
her    marriage    from    all     forever. 
No  good  purpose  could  be  served 
by  mention  of  it,  and  she  has  no 
desire    to    add    to    her    mother's 
worries.     Stifling  her  grief  as  well 
as  she  was  able,  she  determined  to 
try  to  discover  what  troubled  her 
mother  and  do  all  in  her  power  to 
aid  her. 

The  younger  girl  had  scarcely 
retired  to  her  boudoir  to  dress  for 
a  drive  out  of  doors,  when  Philip 
Lewis  was  announced  below.   Mrs. 

Fleming  received  him  

and  they  turned  to  the     <go935EEE 


disagreeable    discussion    of    debts    and    the 
consequences  of  not  paying  them  at  once. 

"I'm  sorry,  Mrs.  Fleming,  but  my  clients 
will  not  wait  another  day.  I  must  begin 
suit  if  you  have  no  means  of  settlement." 
So  spoke  the  lawyer,  and  his  hostess  could 
only  bow  her  head  submissively. 

"I  can  not  possibly  meet  any  of  these 
notes,"  she  murmured  brokenly.  "  I  can 
raise  it  if  the  time  is  extended,  but  now, 
nothing  is  so  synonymous  to  an  impossi- 
bility." 

Lawyer  Lewis  rose  to  go  and  met  Muriel, 
dressed  for  her  ride  in  the  doorway.  Never, 
he  thought,  had  he  seen  a  more  charming 
girl.  Mrs.  Fleming  introduced  them  and 
Muriel  kissed  the  older  woman  as  she 
acknowledged  the  lawyer's  conventional 
words,  and  passed  out  toward  the  driveway, 
where  she  could  be  seen  mounting  her 
horse  by  the  two  older  people  by  the  win- 
dow. 

"Is  your  daughter  married?"  queried  the 
man  as  the  girl  passed  out  of  their  range  of 
vision. 

"No,"  answered  her  mother  affec- 
tionately,  following  the  driveway  with       q,( 
her  eyes. 

"Why  not  ?" 

Mrs.  Fleming  started  as  she  noted 
the  significant  tones.  Why  not,  indeed, 
she  thought,  but  only  looked  inquiring- 
ly at  the  papers  in  the  lawyer's  hands. 

"I  have  a  good  mind  to  take  these 
bills  over  myself  and  you  may  pay  me 
at  your  convenience,"  slowly  enunci- 
ated the  man  as  he  followed  her  gaze. 
And,  seeming  satisfied  with  a  short 
scrutiny  of  her  expression  at  these 
words,  he  added :  "In  fact,  you  need 
not  worry  about  them  yet.  I'll  see 
what  can  be  done." 


i 


The   maid   had   robbed   her! 


u 


ss 


& 
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"If   this   should   be   known   to   your   husband,   then   what? 


After  Philip  Lewis  had  gone,  the  worried 
mother  sat  long  and  silently  at  her  study 
table  considering  his  words  and  glances.  She 
was  a  wise  mother,  and  soon  as  the  light 
broke  fully  into  her  mind,  she  made  her 
determination. 

There  was  no  reason  why  her  one  asset — 
a  beautiful  daughter — should  not  be  utilized 
when  her  affairs  were  in  such  desperate 
straits.  It  would  not  be  an  asset  even  if 
poverty  descended  upon  them  as  threatened 
by  this  man  before  he  met  Muriel.  Once 
satisfied  as  to  the  course  she  should  pursue, 
Mrs.  Fleming  set  about  moulding  her 
daughter  toward  the  successful  accomplish- 
ment of  her  plan.  She  decided  not  to  con- 
fide in  the  girl,  as  any  idea  of  a  plan  might 
antagonize  her  at  the  outset. 

Philip  Lewis  was  very  wealthy,  and  he 
began  his  wooing  without  delay.  Appointed 
district  attorney,  he  had  a  sort  of  social 
standing  which  made  him  a  desirable  hus- 
band for  Muriel,  and  her  mother  was  not 
behindhand  in  bringing  before  her  daughter 
often  and  forcibly  the  desirability  of  ap- 
proval of  his  suit,  which  he  pressed  with 
vigor. 

Muriel,  however,  felt  no  affection  for  the 
man,  and  when  he  proposed,  she  made  her 
refusal  abrupt  and  final.  In  a  rage,  Lewis 
sought  Mrs.  Fleming. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  that  fool  daugh- 
ter of  yours.  Doesn't  she  know  a  good  o  - 
portunity  when  she  sees  it?  Have  you  told 
her  that  I  hold  your  notes?"  he  tartly 
asked. 

"No,"  Mrs.  Fleming  replied,  "  She  knows 
— nothing!" 

"Nothing!"  raged  the  lawyer,  "well  she'd 
better  be  told  something  then!  Because  if 
she  again  refuses  to  marry  me — and  I  shall 
only  ask  her  once  again — I  am  going  to  de- 
mand my  money  of  you  !" 

"Wait,"  urged  the  mother  in  distress  and 
surprise.     "  I  will  see  her  and  return." 

In  Muriel's  boudoir,  she  found  the  girl 
only  angry  and  annoyed.  Tired  and  wor- 
ried, perhaps,  too ;  but  that  was  not  so 
evident  to  the  mother. 

"Why  did  you  refuse  Mr.  Lewis,  my 
dear?    You  know  1  wish  you  to  marry  him." 

"Please  do  not  mention  the  matter  again, 
mother.  1  will  not  marry  Air.  Lewis. 
That  is  final." 

Overcome  by  the  stress  of  her  emotions 


and  the  realization  that  her  daughter  held 
the  solution  to  all  their  difficulties,  Mrs. 
Fleming  became  tense  and  firm. 

"I  have  wanted  to  spare  you,  Muriel,  but 
you  are  forcing  me  to  disclose  what  I  have 
long  kept  from  you.  My  child,  I  am  bank- 
rupt.   Do  you  understand,  bankrupt?" 

The  girl  looked  at  her  mother  in  hurt 
surprise. 

"What  do  you  mean  ?  .  I  do  not  under- 
stand you." 

The  mother  continued :  "Court  action  is 
inevitable  unless  Philip  Lewis  is  placated. 
It  means  humiliation  and  social  disgrace.  I 
could  never  survive  the  shock.  It  would  kill 
me,  and  make  a  pauper  of  you.  If  you 
marry  Lewis,  his  wealth  will  wipe  out  our 
debts.     It  is  the  only  way." 

Muriel,  much  shocked,  tried  to  console  her 
mother. 

"Keep  up  your  courage,  we  will  work 
hard  and  find  a  way  out.  You  wouldn't  ask 
me  to  marry  a  man  I  do  not  love." 

"I  would,  and  do,  Muriel.  I  have  made 
every  sacrifice  for  you.  You  ought  not  to 
hesitate  to  make  this  sacrifice  for  me,  your 
mother,  when  it  means  so  much." 

So  did  the  miserable  woman  plead  with 


her  only  child  whom  she  would  have  dispose 
of  her  body  to  provide  comforts  for  them 
both. 

"Lewis  will  make  you  a  good  husband. 
He  is  wealthy  and  powerful.  He  can  give 
you  everything.  You'll  do  it  for  me, 
Muriel,  won't  you?"  she  begged  soothingly, 
until  the  girl  nodded  "yes"  after  a  weaken- 
ing which  brought  the  big  effort  to  soothe 
her  mother's  distress  in  return. 

As  Mrs.  Fleming  made  her  exit  she  said 
thankfully :  "I'll  tell  him  you  are  coming 
down  and  will  listen  to  him." 

Muriel  nodded  her  head  in  obedience  and 
tried  to  compose  herself.  Following  her 
mother  after  a  brief  interval,  she  stood 
silently  while  Lewis  renewed  his  proposal, 
and  nodded  again  when  he  had  finished. 

Mrs.  Fleming  smiled  with  the  lawyer, 
a  id  both  left  the  drawing-room  where  the 
girl  stood  rigid,  but  subservient  to  her  fate. 


Within  the  year  following  Muriel's  mar- 
riage to  Philip  Lewis,  her  mother  died.  So 
was  her  sacrifice  made  a  daily  rebuke  to 
the  young  wife,  for  she  had  not  yet  been  able 
to  feel  love  for  her  husband  despite  his 
kindness  to  her. 

Business  affairs  kept  him  much  away 
from  their  magnificent  home,  which  left  her 
fairly  comfortable,  but  thoughts  of  Gray- 
don  Burton  would  replace  all  others  again 
and  again. 

It  is  on  an  evening  when  Lewis  has  found 
business  affairs  will  keep  him  from  a  theater 
party  his  wife  is  giving,  that  she  is  moved 
to  draw  out  her  first  marriage  certificate  and 
wedding  ring  from  its  hiding  place  in  her 
boudoir,  and  sit  gazing  longingly  at  it.  No 
news  has  ever  reached  her  of  Burton,  nor 
has  she  knowledge  of  his  partners  Slade 
and  Rollins.  Her  only  love  affair  was  her 
first,  and  Muriel  sighs  as  she  puts  away  the 
box  of  mementos  to  join  her  guests. 

Made  careless  by  her  sentiment,  Muriel 
failed  to  note  the  soft  stepping  maid,  who 
returned  to  her  room  as  soon  as  the  company 
departed.  Her  hovering  about  a  mistress 
would  have  attracted  the  attention  of  one 
less  preoccupied  long  ago.  The  girl  entered 
the  boudoir  as  soon  as  she  was  sure  of  Mrs. 
Lewis's  departure,  and  softly  turned  up 
from  the  bottom  of  a  bureau  drawer,  the 
so-frequently  inspected  box  which  she  had 


Muriel    fired    again    as    she    stepped    hack 
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noticed  her  mistress's  poring  over  with 
impatience. 

It  was  the  work  of  but  a  moment  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  contents,  of  an- 
other to  determine  its  value  after  the  first 
sweep  of  surprise.  Concealing  the  paper 
and  ring  in  her  bosom,  Bernadette  replaced 
the  now  empty  box  and  going  to  her  own 
room  dressed  hastily  for  the  street.  She 
was  of  the  class  of  metropolitan  domestics 
who  are  ever  on  the  alert  to  acquire  in- 
formation concerning  their  employers  which 
has  a  market  value.  She  knew  where  this 
latest  acquirement  would  bring  a  good 
price. 

The  cold  careful  man  of  middle  age  who 
occupied  the  study  in  the  residence  to 
which  Bernadette  made  her  way  now,  was 
just  reading  carefully  a  lengthy  newspaper 
article  which  bore  this  heading : 

PHILIP  LEWIS  MAY  BE 

NAMED  FOR  GOVERNOR 


Likely  to   Be   Nominated   Because   of   His 
Enviable  Record. 

The  reader's  expression  indicated  that 
he  knew  Lewis  and   felt  not  at  a 
triendly  toward  him.     He  looked 
up  from  the  paper  when  Mrs 
Lewis's  maid  Bernadette  was 
admitted.     They  have  evi 
dently  had  business  rela- 
tions before,  as  she  re 
plied    at    once    to    his 
questioning    glance 
with : 

"What  would  you      * 
give    to '  be    able    to     I 
prove  that  the  model 
wife  of  Philip  Lewis 
was  secretly  married 
two  years  ago  to  an- 
other man?" 

The  man  started  to 
his  feet  in  amazement 
Rapidly  questioning  the 
woman,  he  was  handed  a 
paper  which  he  read  in  as- 
tonishment. It  was  Muriel 
and  Burton's  marriage  certificate, 
and  the  blackmailer  showed  her  com 
panion  the  band  of  gold  when  he  had 
finished  reading  the  legal  document.  His 
amazement  told  of  something  greater  than 
the  ordinary  blackmailer's  greed  in  the 
man's  mind,  and  so  Bernadette  mentally  in- 
creased her  price  for  the  trinket  and  paper 
before  speaking  again.  He  was  not  a  hard 
bargainer  though  in  this  case,  and  soon  had 
concluded  the  purchase  and  the  woman  left 
well  satisfied  with  her  day's  work.  The 
following  day  she  resigned  her  post  in  the 
Lewis  household. 

It  was  later  in  the  same  day  that  a  mess- 
enger brought  to  Muriel  an  envelope  which 
contained  the  following  cryptic  message : 

Mrs.  Philip  Lewis: 

Dear  Madam:  One  of  my  clients  has  in  his 
possession  an  important  paper  belonging  to  you. 
He  claims  its  publication  spells  social  disgrace  and 
imprisonment.  I  have  tried  to  secure  it,  but  he 
demands  a  reward.  I  hope  you  will  find  it  con- 
venient to  see  me  at  my  home  at  9  P.  M.  this 
evening,  as  I  fear  he  may  deal  with  your  husband's 
political  enemies.  Respectfully, 

Herman  Slade. 
The  name  of  Slade  meant  nothing  to 
Muriel,  but  the  vague  threat  in  his  letter 
meant  much  to  her.  Recovering  the  first 
shock  of  the  letter,  she  searched  her  mind 
for  a  meaning  of  it  all.    The  only  important 


paper  of  hers  which  could  harm  herself  or 
husband  she  realized  to  be  the  document 
proving  her  first  marriage,  which  she 
thought  her  own  secret.  Then  the  maid's 
sudden  and  guilty  resignation  of  the  morn- 
ing recurred  to  her,  and  she  rushed  to  her 
boudoir  with  rapidly  forming  fears,  which 
were  realized  too  truly  at  finding  her  long 
undisturbed  "casket"  empty. 

Her  secret  no  longer  hers  and  in  the 
hands  of  one  who  would  not  hesitate  to  use 
it  against  her  husband,  who  was  already 
showing  signs  of  wearying  of  her,  Muriel's 
distress  was  acute.  Although  her  first  hus- 
band had  perished  in  the  train  wreck  of  two 
years  nearly  gone,  she  knew  Philip  Lewis  too 
well  to  feel  easy  with  evidence  of  her  former 
alliance  in  the  hands  of  any  stranger — much 
less  one  who  might  be  an  enemy  of  his. 

It  was  a  little  before  nine  o'clock  that 
evening  when  she  rang  Slade's  doorbell. 
Heavily  veiled,  she  was  admitted  to  the 
blackmailer's  study  without  delay. 

Greetings  were  slight  between  the  occu- 


She  begged  her  husband  not  to  prosecute  Graydon 

pant  and  his  visitor.  He  nodded  as  she 
announced  that  curiosity  had  promoted  her 
to  reply  in  person  to  his  note. 

"And  what  is  it  you  have  and  what  can 
I  do  to  satisfy  your  client  who  seems  to  be 
willing  to  sell  whatever  it  is  ?"  Muriel  said. 

"My  client  demands  $10,000  for  return  of 
this  marriage  certificate,"  replied  the  man 
as  he  held  up  for  her  inspection  the  paper 
she  had  so  fondly  preserved. 

After  an  attempt  to  get  the  document 
into  her  hands  for  a  closer  inspection,  and 
to  cover  her  terror  while  she  decided  what 
to  do,  which  he  frustrated  by  holding  her 
rudely  at  arm's  length,  Muriel  spoke : 

"I  have  not  so  much  money.  You  must 
be  more  reasonable.  I  will  give  you  my 
jewels,  such  as  they  are,  and  pay  the  money 
as  I  am  able  to  gather  it." 

"You  must  raise  the  money  all,"  snapped 
the  blackmailer.  "What  would  your  hus- 
band, the  district  attorney,  say  if  he  learned 
his  wife  was  a  bigamist?" 

"Bigamy?"  repeated   Muriel  in   surprise. 


"Why  Graydon  Burton  is  dead.     He  was 
killed  in  a  railroad  wreck  two  years  ago !" 

Slade  turned  full  upon  her  with  a  sneering 
smile.  Not  noting  a  shadow  that  suddenly 
crossed  the  window  shade  from  outside  the 
French  window  in  his  rear,  he  said  impres- 
sively : 

"Mrs.  Lewis.  Graydon  Burton  is  alive. 
Furthermore  he  is  a  hunted  criminal  in  the 
Northwest.    I  knew  him  well !" 

As  Slade  spoke,  Muriel  gasped  and  stag- 
gered toward  him.  Reaching  out  his  arms 
for  her,  the  man  suddenly  found  himself 
thrust  aside  and  a  stranger  caught  the 
woman,  holding  her  close  as  he  wheeled  and 
faced  the  villain  who  staggered  back  against 
the  window  through  which  this  unexpected 
visitor   had   entered.      In   the   same   breath 

with  Muriel,  he  uttered 

"  Graydon  Burton."  And  they  both  stared 
in  disbelief  at  the  features  of  the  new 
arrival. 

"Slade,"  Burton  thundered,  "you  have  got 
to  clear  me  of  this  murder  charge  or  I  will 
kill  you !  You  killed  Rollins  yourself  didn't 
u?" 

Trembling  and  at  the  same  time  craftily 
edging  toward  his  desk,   Slade  nodded 
fearfully : 

"Yes!     Yes!     I  killed  Rollins. 

I'll  confess  and  tell  the  truth ! 

I  thought  you  miles  away !" 

Muriel  turned  to  Burton 

in  amazement.     She  had 

heard  but  knew  not  what 

they    spoke    of.      Eyes 

questioningly      upon 

her  first  husband,  she 

chattered  hastily : 

"But,  Graydon,  I 
read  of  your  death 
in  the  train  wreck ! 
I  am  married.  To 
please  my  mother — 
we  were  in  need  !  This 
man  is  a  stranger  to  me 
—I  came  to  buy  our  mar- 
riage certificate  from  him 
so  that  my  husband  would 
not  learn  of  my  marriage  to 
you — he  has  just  told  me  I 
am  a  bigamist !" 
Burton  patted  her  consolingly,  and 
in  a  few  words  explained. 
This  man,  dear,  was  one  of  my  part- 
ners. When  I  was  about  to  leave  and 
come  to  you,  he  attempted  to  rob  Rollins 
my  other  partner,  and  I,  and  when  Rollins 
caught  him  in  the  act,  Slade  shot  him  with 
my  gun.  Then  he  went  for  the  police  and 
accused  me  of  the  murder.  I  was  arrested 
but  escaped.  Since  then  I  have  been  hunted 
by  the  police  and  this  scoundrel  has  been 
practicing  his  nefarious  blackmailing  trade 
here,  which  I  only  discovered  tonight  when 
I  encountered  him  accidently  in  the  street. 
I  had  returned,  unable  to  remain  away  from 
you  longer.  I  followed  him  here  and  saw 
you  enter.  I  stood  outside  the  window 
there  and  witnessed  your  interview  and 
recognized  you.  And  now  I  am  here  and 
will  compel  Slade  to  clear  me  of  the  charge 
of  killing  Rollins." 

"Hands  up!"  rang  out  the  voice  of  Slade. 
He  had  taken  advantage  of  their  inatten- 
tion to  get  his  revolver  from  the  desk  at 
hand,  and  now  had  Burton  covered.  "Mr. 
Burton,  I  am  going  to  turn  you  over  to  the 
authorities.     You're  wanted  in  Canada." 

Burton  leaped  at  him  on  the  moment. 
Slade  fired,  and  although  wounded  in  the 
shoulder,  he  clinched  with  his  enemy,  and 
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the  gun  fell  to  the  floor.  Fighting  with  one 
arm  limp  and  useless,  he  shortly  weakened, 
and  as  Slade  snatched  a  paper-knife  from 
the  adjacent  desk  and  raised  it  to  finish 
the  fight,  Muriel  picked  up  the  gun  from  the 
floor  and  pressing  it  against  his  back,  fired. 

As  the  two  fell  away  from  the  crumpled 
body,  they  realized  he  was  dead.  They 
realized  too,  on  the  instant  that  the  sounds 
of  approaching  footsteps  meant  that  they 
would  be  found  there  with  the  corpse  by 
servants  if  they  wasted  an  instant.  Snatch- 
ing the  gun  from  Muriel,  Graydon  pushed 
the  marriage  certificate  and  ring  which  lay 
on  the  desk,  into  her  hand  and  urged  her  to 
fly  as  blows  were  heard  upon  the  door. 

When  the  servants  broke  in,  they  found 
the  stranger  standing  by  their  master's  body 
with  the  revolver  in  hand.  Police  were 
summoned  and  Graydon  Burton  hustled  to 
jail  without  making  a  statement.  The 
papers  next  day  carried  headlines  that 
brought  anguished  feelings  to  one  inmate 
of  the  household  of  District  Attorney  Lewis. 
He  read  aloud  to  his  wife  at  breakfast : 

"HERMAN  SLADE,  LAWYER, 

MURDERED  IN  HIS  HOME. 


Surprises  Thief  Who  Shoots  Him.    No  Clue 

to  Mysterious  Veiled  Woman  Who  Was 

Present  and  Escaped  Before  the 

Arrival  of  Police." 

In  the  days  that  followed,  and  while  her 
husband  was  preparing  the  case  against 
Burton,  Muriel  suffered  intensely.  Philip 
was  eager  to  discover  the  identity  of  the 
veiled  woman  who  had  visited  the  murdered 
man  and  confided  in  her  his  hopes  of  learn- 
ing the  truth  of  the  crime  only  when  she 
appeared.  The  accused  man  had  persist- 
ently refused  to  make  a  statement. 

It  was  only  after  weeks  of  investigation, 
and  during  a  search  of  the  dead  man's 
effects  that  the  district  attorney  got  a  clue. 
An  entry  in  Slade's  memoranda  read  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  an  engagement  with  Mrs. 
Philip  Lewis  regarding  a  marriage  certifi- 
cate on  the  night  of  the  crime.  Lewis  came 
to  a  decision  after  studying  this  over,  and 
finally  brought  from  his  wife,  a  full  confes- 
sion of  her  first  marriage  and  the  circum- 


stances of  her  visit  to  Slade's  office.  At  it's 
conclusion  her  husband  showed  unbounded 
amazement. 

"Then   this    man    who    is    shielding   you 

is "  he  said. 

"My  husband — Graydon  Burton,"  she 
finished  for  him. 

In  the  days  that  ensued,  the  demon  of 
jealousy  entered  Lewis's  soul,  and  he  de- 
termined to  convict  his  wife's  first  love  at 
any  cost.  Discovering  that  his  wife  had 
vsited  Burton  in  jail  before  the  trial,  he  be- 
came more  determined  to  make  her  suffer 
through  the  man's  conviction.  And  after 
all,  it  proved  an  easy  matter.  The  last  day 
of  the  trial  approached  without  the  sugges- 
tion of  any  favorable  evidence  to  the  pris- 
oner. It  was  that  evening  that  Muriel  de- 
manded of  Lewis  his  intention. 

"To  convict  him,  of  course,"  the  lawyer 
replied. 

"Then,  Philip,"  declared  Muriel,  "  I  shall 
walk  into  court  tomorrow  and  confess  to  . 
having   shot    Slade    myself.      That   is   all," 
And  she  left  the  room. 

Attorney  Lewis  was  convinced  she  would 
do  so  too.  Her  manner  was  all  too  deter- 
mined for  his  ease.  And  he  had  hopes  of 
securing  the  gubernatorial  nomination  and 
election  without  difficulty  if  nothing  oc- 
curred to  cast  reflections  upon  his  private 
life — his  public  career  was  spotless  as  was 
well  known. 

He  finally  set  about  outwitting  his  wife, 
and  after  a  stormy  interview,  in  which  he 
promised  should  Burton  be  convicted,  he 
would,  when  governor,  pardon  him  if  she 
refrained  from  any  revelations  during  the 
trial.  Burton  was  convicted  of  murder  in 
the  first  degree  and  sentenced  to  die  Febru- 
ary 27th. 

Philip  was  elected  governor  of  the  state 
soon  after  the  trial.  Muriel  depended  upon 
his  word  that  her  husband  should  be  pard- 
oned before  the  day  of  his  execution  came 
around. 

But  as  days  passed  and  Burton  languished 
in  prison  and  Philip  made  no  moves  toward 
his  release,  she  grew  worried.  Her  several 
attempts  to  question  the  governor  were  un- 
successful. He  carefully  avoided  her  in 
private  and  pleaded  the  immense  labor  in- 
volved in  getting  his  administrative  affairs 
in  shape,  when  she  approached  him  for  an 
interview. 

Finally  on  the  night  of  February  26th 

Muriel  entered  the  governor's  study. 

"You    have    tricked    me,    Philip," 

were   her   words   uttered   in 

serious  despairing 

tones.      "You 

meant  to  kill 

Graydon   from 

the    start. 

v         An  inno- 

cent  man 

must  be 

murdered 

to  satisfy 


your  desire  for  revenge.  You  will  succeed 
only  too  well  because  my  life  will  also  be 
sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  your  jealousy. 
There  is  nothing  you  can  say  or  do  now.  I 
have  written  a  full  statement  of  the  facts 
and  mailed  it  to  the  one  man  whom  I  can 
still  trust.  An  hour  after  Burton  meets  his 
death  in  the  electric  chair,  I  shall  meet  death 
by  my  own  hand.  The  letter  containing  my 
statement  will  be  published  in  the  afternoon 
papers  tomorrow." 

Before  Philip  could  restrain  her  she 
passed  out  and  to  her  own  room  where  she 
locked  herself  in. 

It  was  after  hours  of  wondering  whether 
his  wife  might  not  be  bluffing,  and  thinking- 
back  upon  her  manner  and  words  at  their 
last  interview,  that  Governor  Lewis  phoned 
a  reprieve  for  the  convicted  man. 

When  dawn  broke,  Muriel  went  once 
more  to  Governor  Lewis's  study.  He  sat 
as  she  had  left  him  the  night  before,  but 
there  was  a  difference  in  his  posture.  He 
turned  and  smiled  upon  her  whom  he  had 
nearly  loved. 

"Go  to  your  lover  and  husband,  Muriel. 
He  is  yours,  and  the  Governor's  private 
affairs  will  not  be  probed  by  anyone,  nor 
the  whereabouts  of  her  who  has  been  his 
official  wife,  questioned.  All  that  is  in  my 
power  as  governor  of  the  State,  and  Man, 
will  be  done  to  help  the  light  of  a  new  day 
shine  upon  both  of  you." 

(From  the  Vitagraph  Feature  Photoplay,  in 
six  reels,  written  by  Edward  J.  Montague  and 
directed  by  Ralph  Ince,  featuring  Anita  Stewart.) 


"Then    this   man   who   is   shielding   you 


Studio  Gossip 


Adjoining  a  certain  Illinois  theater,  which 
is  showing  the  "Gloria's  Romance"  motion 
picture  novel  in  which  Billie  Burke  is  the 
featured  star,  is  an  ice-cream  parlor.  The 
manager  of  this  soft-drink  emporium  has 
capitalized  the  interest  in  Billie  Burke  by 
naming  a  new  confection  the  Billie  Burke 

Sundae. 

*       *       * 

Ernest  Warde,  who  is  directing  "Her  Be- 
loved Enemy,"  a  Thanhouser  feature  that 
is  to  be  released  through  the  Pathe  ex- 
changes, is  taking  a  number  of  scenes  on  the 
estate  of  C.  K.  G.  Billings,  on  the  Hudson. 
Doris  Grey  is  to  be  featured  in  this  produc- 
tion, and  Wayne  Arey  will  be  co-starred 
with  her. 

Max  Dill,  of  the  team  of  Kolb  and  Dill, 
is  emphatic  in  his  insistence  that  comedian- 
ing  is  not  all  one  round  of  pleasure.  Dur- 
ing his  career  he  has  broken  both  ankles 
and  an  arm  twice,  caught  a  dangerous  cold 
from  being  soused  with  water  and  not  be- 
ing able  to  change.  He  has  had  his  shoulder 
blade  cracked  and  suffered  cuts  and  con- 
tusions galore.  Dill  says  he  is  thinking 
of  taking  up  "heavy"  work — it  is  safer. 


William  D.  Taylor,  the  Bosworth,  Inc., 
producer,  is  back  from  his  holiday,  and  is 
directing  Kathlyn  Williams  in  her  first  pic- 
ture, which  will  be  released  under  the  Mo- 
rosco  trade  mark.  Thomas  1  lolding  is  play- 
ing the  male  lead. 

Mr.  Taylor  has  fully  regained  his  health, 
and  received  a  reception,  both  at  the  studio 
and  his  club  which  must  have  done  his  heart 
good.  There  is  no  better  or  more  honorable 
fellow  in  the  industry  than  Billy  Taylor. 
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Buffeting  With  Billy  Garwood 


By  H.  H.  VAN  LOAN 


E  happened  to  be  going  West 
on  the  same  train.  I  ran  into 
him  after  the  limited  was  sev- 
eral hours  out  of  Chicago,  and 
found  him  seated  in  the  buffet 
car  accompanied  by  a  bottle  of  stout. 

His  make-up  was  white  throughout.  He 
looked  as  though  he  had  been  dipped  in  a 
blizzard.  White  sweater,  white  trousers, 
white  socks  and  white  shoes  all  aided  in 
making  me  unmindful  of  the  scorching 
heat.  For  Billy  Garwood  always  knows 
how  to  dress  correctly,  and  in  every  studio 
in  which  he  has  worked  he  has  been  ad- 
mired because  of  his  wonderful  toilettes. 
In  fact,  I  had  often  heard  it  said  that  Billy 
seemed  to  add,  materially,  to  the  artistic 
"sets"  in  his  productions.  Not  only  has  he 
good  taste  in  selecting  his  clothes,  but  he 
has  a  wonderful  knowledge  of  putting 
them  on  so  that  they  will  look  attractive. 
Perhaps  this  comes  from  the  long  experi- 
ence he  had  on  the  legitimate  stage,  where 
his  roles  were  mostly  those  of  college 
youths,  and  necessitated  his  paying  partic- 
ular attention  to  his  wardrobe. 

When  I  entered  he  was  deeply  interested 
in  a  magazine,  which  he  lowered  as  I  gave 
him  a  healthy  slap  on  the  shoulder. 

"Well,  I'll  be " 

"Never  mind  about  that,"  I  interrupted, 
at  the  same  time  drawing  up  a  chair. 

"Where  are  you  bound  for?"  he  inquired 
with  a  show  of  surprise. 

"Universal  City.    And  you  ?" 

"Same  place,"  he  sighed. 

"You  don't  seem  wild  about  going,"  I 
remarked. 

"Why  force  all  this  heat  on  one  here,  in 
addition  to  the  sweltering  temperature 
which  awaits  him  in  the  hereafter?"  he  in- 
quired. 

"You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  such  a 
little  thing  worries  you,"  I  asked  in  sur- 
prise, "especially  in  that  outfit?  Why  you 
look  as  cool  as  a  vanilla  sundae  on  a  white 
marble  counter  in  an  ice  cream  parlor  with 
all  fans  working  overtime." 

"And  being  devoured  by  a  Phoebe 
Snow,  I  suppose,"  he  added. 

"Exactly." 

"Well,  I  wish  I  felt  like  that,"  he  said, 
as  he  threw  down  the  magazine.  "I've 
made  five  trips  to  the  coast  and  every  one 
of   them    was   made    around    the    16th   of 

July-" 

"I  don't  see  what  that  has  to  do  with 
life  East  of  Suez,"  I  laughed. 

"It  hasn't?  Well,  if  you  and  your  an- 
cestors have  been  keeping  diaries  you 
probably  know  that  with  the  exception  of 
once,  the  thermometer  has  broken  all  rec- 
ords for  soaring,  for  the  last  forty-two 
years,  between  the  16th  and  the  20th." 

"And  you  have  consumed  stout  on  each 
one  of  these  trips?"  I  continued. 

"Oh,  quite  frequently.     Why?" 

"Nothing,  only  it's  the  nearest  thing  to  a 
Turkish  bath,  without  being  one,  that  I've 
ever  met." 

"I  didn't  know  that,"  he  returned.  "I 
drink  it  for  my  health.  Is  it  a  heat  pro- 
ducer?" 

"Well,  I'll  bet  a  lemonade,  without  the 


cherry,  against  a  burro  doing  a  fox  trot 
down  the  Grand  Canyon,  minus  the  spurs, 
that  if  you  poured  three  drops  of  it  on  the 
tip  of  Pike's  Peak  the  whole  Rocky  Moun- 
tain range  would  melt  like  an  old  maid 
when  she  listens  to  her  first  offer  of  mar- 
riage." 

"It's  as  hot  as  all  that,  eh?"  he  inquired. 

"And  a  few  degrees  hotter." 

Thereupon  he  grabbed  the  innocent 
bottle  by  the  neck,  and  raising  from  his 
seat,  pushed  up  the  window,  and  threw  the 
thing  with  all  his  might  somewhere  near 
the  Illinois  border. 

"There,"  he  said  as  he  dropped  back  in 
his  seat  again,  "now  we'll  take  up  the  next 
piece  of  business." 

"Which  will  be  two  lemonades,"  I  sug- 
gested as  the  waiter  approached. 

When  the  waiter  had  safely  lodged  these 
on  the  table  I  chaneed  the  conversation 


BILLY  GARWOOD 

and  began  tacking  in  the  hope  that  I 
might  get  a  good  breeze  behind  our  talk 
which  would  take  us  up  to  the  dinner 
hour.  After  that  I  had  some  writing  to 
do  and  would  leave  him  to  sail  along 
smoothly  with  his  magazine  and  thoughts. 

"Do  you  know  that  some  people  before 
braving  the  risks  of  a  railroad  trip  have 
their  lives,  their  house  goods  and  their 
baggage  insured,  in  addition  to  taking  out 
several  accident  policies?"  I  began. 

"That's  nothing,"  he  remarked,  "I  had 
an  aunt  who  used  to  make  a  new  will 
about  three  months  before  the  starting 
hour  of  her  contemplated  trip  arrived. 
Furthermore,  the  longest  journey  she  ever 
took  was  from  New  York  to  Mount  Ver- 
non!     What  do  you  think  of  that?" 

"Rather  tough  on  Mount  Vernon,"  I 
should  say." 

"Don't  be  rough,"  he  said  smilingly. 

"What  would  you  do  right  now  if  this 


train  should  take  a  notion  to  leap  over  in 
that  field  and  pick  a  few  daisies?"  I  asked, 
pointing  to  the  field  through  which  we 
were  passing  at  that  moment. 

"Sue  the  railroad  company  immediately 
after  I  discovered  I  wasn't  hurt,"  he 
winked. 

"But  why  sue,  providing-  vou  were  not 
hurt?" 

"That's  the  proper  thing  to  do ;  you  get 
more,"  he  replied  with  assurance. 

"You  seem  to  be  about  as  wrong  as  you 
were  with  that  bottle  of  stout,"  I  Ven- 
tured. "If  I  thought  you  were  right  I'd 
crawl  up  to  the  locomotive  and  loosen  a 
couple  of  bolts  on  the  driving  wheels." 

"If  you  did,  there  would  be  an  accident; 
you'd  get  killed  and  your  folks  wouldn't 
get  a  cent,"  he  laughed.  "You  might 
rather  sit  back  here ;  take  your  chances  of 
getting  off  with  a  few  scratches  and  sev- 
eral hundred  dollars." 

"In  other  words,  you  think  a  big  organ- 
ization like  this  could  be  bluffed  into  pay- 
ing you  a  substantial  sum  for  a  bruise?" 
I  inquired,  still  doubting. 

"I  don't  say  they  are  always  bluffed, 
mind  you,  but  I  do  contend  that  even  con- 
cerns as  big  as  this  fall  periodically,"  he 
continued. 

"Then,  you  would  advise  me  to  get 
bruised  as  soon  as  possible,"  I  suggested. 

"Or  become  a  moving  picture  actor,"  he 
replied.    "That  usually  ensures  accidents." 

"Were  you  ever  hurt  during  the  pro- 
duction of  a  picture?"  I  asked. 

"No,  but  I  carried  my  arm  in  a  sling 
for  several  days,  during  the  making  of  one 
of  the  'Lord  John'  series.  In  fact,  I  car- 
ried it  in  this  position  so  long  that  when 
I  took  it  out  it  pained  me,  and  I  had  to  put 
it  back  in  the  sling  for  a  few  days  in  order 
to  get  used  to  having'  it  out." 

"The  'Lord  John'  series  were  good  pic- 
tures, weren't  they?" 

"It  would  be  most  unnatural  for  me  to 
criticise  them  adversely,  wouldn't  it?"  But 
they  were  very  poor  he  said  smilingly.  "  I 
am  an  actor,  and,  of  course,  have  all  the 
elements  that  go  with  my  profession." 

"I  am  not  so  certain  about  that,"  I 
argued,  for  I  recalled  how  modest  he  had 
always  been  about  publicity.  "Of  all  the 
attempts  I  have  made  to  interview  you  I 
had  to  wait  until  you  started  for  Cali- 
fornia and  then  buy  a  ticket  for  the  same 
train." 

"Had  I  known  you  would  be  put  to  all 
this  trouble  I  might  have  stopped  to  say 
good-bye,"  he  said. 

"Apparently  you  don't  like  publicity,"  I 
responded. 

"I'll  tell  you  something,"  he  said  as  he 
drew  himself  up  in  his  chair,  "when  the 
'copy'  fails  to  refer  to  every  moving  pic- 
ture actress  as  beautiful ;  dwells  on  the 
wonderful  coloring  of  her  eyes ;  the  heav- 
enly countenance  which  is  hers,  and  the 
marvelous  figure  she  possesses,  combined 
with  the  impression  we  get  that  every 
time  she  utters  a  word  great  clusters  of 
American  beauty  roses  fall  gracefully  from 
her  lips,  then  I  will  consent  to  looking  at 
{Continued  on  page  26.) 
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S?e  SOCIAL  SECRETARY 


AYxME  SPELVIN  was  the 
sort  of  girl  O.  Henry  would 
have  delighted  to  write  about. 
She  was  trim  to  the  point  of 
exquisiteness ;  short,  but  not 
insignificant ;  carried  herself  with  a  de- 
mure assurance  that  was  perfectly  free 
from  the  stigma  of  affectation ;  and,  de- 
spite her  retrousee  nose,  which  had 
plenty  of  character  in  its  little  knob,  pos- 
sessed a  real  facial  dignity  that  was 
further  enhanced  by  the  brown  depth  of 
extraordinary  eyes.  In  short,  she  was 
good  to  look  upon,  though  not  good- 
looking;  the  veriest  patrician  through 
her  unruffled  acquiescence  in  the  state- 
ment that  she  was  a  parvenu. 

Just  at  the  moment  when  this  par- 
ticular story  with  Mayme  as  the  leading 
woman  opens,  the  retrousee  nose  had  an 
added  quirk;  the  trim  little  foot,  in  its 
unobtrusive  doe-skin  shoe,  was  fidgeting 
with  its  mate,  and  the  eyes  (what  eyes!) 
smouldered  with  a  flame  that  infrequently 
came  to  their  limpid,  liquid  surface. 
Reader,  we  will  not  deceive  you  :  Mayme 
was  mad.  Not  just  pettish,  or  put  out, 
or  flustered ;  her  wrath  was  of  a  large, 
Olympian  kind — the  kind  that  is  de- 
scribed in  the  Iliad  as  belonging  to  Hera 
when  Friend  Husband  had  been  a  little 
too  free  with  some  goddess  or  mortal. 
Oh,  look  it  up  in  Bryant's  translation ; 
we  haven't  time  to  explain. 

He  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would 
try  to  deny  the  righteousness  of  the  sup- 
ple Miss  Spelvin's  wrath.  Briefly,  she 
had  been  asked  by  the  clerk  at  the  ho- 
tel, where  she  had  been  "serving  time," 
as  she  succintly  put  it,  to  spend  a  week- 
end at  Blueberry  Park,  a  near-by  sum- 
mer resort,  where  painted  dowagers  vied 
with  equally  painted  youngsters  in  push- 
ing their  insanely  tolerant  husbands,  lov- 
ers, friends  and  brothers  into  the  ocean. 
Mayme  was  not  hot-headed ;  she  rarely 
permitted  herself  the  luxury  of  "flying 
off  the  handle,"  but  there  had  been  some- 
thing so  calculatingly  impertinent  in  the 
man's  tone  that  she  had,  with  the  ecstatic 


emotions  of  a  benefactress  to  the  human 
race,  caught  up  a  parasol,  providentially 
at  hand,  and  applied  it  in  the  way  the 
stout  lady  does  in  the  funny  moving  pic- 
tures when  she  finds  her  husband  slightly 
soused.      Mayme    loved    Keystones. 

"Well,"  she  sighed,  half  audibly,  as  she 
descended  the  hotel  steps — for  the  last 
time,  "there's  one  more  masher  quieted, 
and  one  more  job  I  haven't  got."  She 
struck  off  in  the  direction  of  the  park, 
firm  resolution  in  every  step.  She  was 
going  to  enjoy  the  last  descending  veils 
of  yellow  sunshine  on  this  dirty  world 
and  its  dirty  occupants  before  night  fell, 
and  she  again  was  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  how  to  pay  for  her  tin  of 
cocoa  and  shredded  cereal.  She  lived 
simply. 

As  Miss  Spelvin  entered  the  cool,  ver- 
nal confines  of  Marion  Square,  her  desti- 
nation, a  ragged  newspaper,  yellower 
than  the  radiantly  orange  globe  in  the 
torpid  skies,  blew  toward  her.  She 
picked  it  up  and  glanced  at  it.  It  was 
open  at  the  "Help  Wanted"  page.  She 
sat  down,  ran  her  brown  eye  over  the 
columns  of  wails  from  Swedish  chamber- 
maids and  French  chauffeurs,  and  finally 
found  something  of  moment.  It  was 
this: 

"WANTED — Woman  as  socal  secre- 
tary. Must  have  decent  education, 
be  neat  and  quiet  and  write  legibly. 
Age  no  bar.  Mrs.  Derek  Von  Puy- 
ster,    221    Guenedon    Place." 

Mayme  was  elated.  She  had  been 
rather  more  than  decently  educated,  not 
at  school,  but  by  her  father,  an  amiable 
eccentric,  witli  no  connection  with  life 
save  through  the  medium  of  history  and 
psychology  volumes.  She  was  certainly 
neat,  and  quiet — when  not  annoyed.  Her 
writing  had  more  elegant  slopes  and 
swirls  than  most  persons'  orthography. 
"The  place  was  made  for  me,"  she  cried, 


with  a  grateful  glance  at  the  retiring  sun. 

That  night,  in  her  chilly  bedroom, 
Mayme  pondered  the  possibilities  of  the 
advertisement.  She  was  going  in  the 
morning  to  call  on  this  Mrs.  Von  Puy- 
ster,  and  she  was  reasonably  certain  of 
getting  the  position,  provided  no  one  of 
any  address  or  distinction  had  preceded 
her.  Mayme  knew  how  to  play  her 
cards.  She  had  no  maudlin  modesty. 
She  tried  to  visualize  this  Mrs.  Von 
Puyster,  for,  in  dealing  with  possible 
patronesses,  she  knew  prior  knowledge, 
no  matter  how  hazy,  was  invaluable. 

She  repeated  the  name  several  times 
to  herself  while  the  crepuscular  cocoa  was 
brewing,  and  suddenly  it  burst  on  her, 
with  the  force  of  a  tropic  rain,  that  she 
knew  who  the  lady  was.  "Why,"  she 
ejaculated  to  the  bubbling  dish  of  her 
favorite  berries,  "she's  the  Mrs.  Von 
Puyster  who  figures  in  the  society  col- 
umns —  the  real  society  columns  —  so 
much."  Remembrance  carried  her  back 
to  one  day  when  Mrs.  Von  Puyster  had 
stopped  at  the  hotel  to  have  her  nails 
"done."  And  with  that  thought  came  a 
little  brother  thought,  small  but  now 
terrifying ! 

"Great  heavens,  she  has  a  son!  He 
was  with  her  that  day,"  muttered  the 
cocoa-sipping    Mayme. 

Sentimental  and,  perchance,  idiotic 
reader,  do  not  ask  us  why  the  mere  no- 
tion of  a  man  in  the  same  household  with, 
her  gave  Mayme's  plans  the  jolt  it  did. 
Remember  the  hotel  clerk  and  Blueberry 
Park.  To  her  they  were  all  alike;  hun- 
gry, hideous  in  their  egotism;  in  a  word, 
to  be  shunned.  She  picked  up  the  yellow 
and  yellowing  newspaper,  and,  with  a 
groan  was  about  to  throw  it  into  the 
wastebasket,  when  three  words  stood  out 
in  her  mind  like  symbols  of  purple  fire : 
"Age  no  bar." 

We  hope  we  have  indicated  to  our 
reader  that  Miss  Spelvin  was  a  young 
person  acute  beyond  the  ordinary.  He 
is  now  to  imagine  that  the  typical  line 
of  stars  usually  inserted  in  hectic  fiction 
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She   remembers   Mrs.   Von   Puyster 

has  been  inserted  here.  We  return  to 
Mayme's  bedroom.  But  Mayrae  is  not 
there !  Gracious !  who  is  that  middle- 
aged  dame,  breathing  ripe  respectability 
at  every  pore,  clad  in  weeds  of  woe, 
austere,  uncompromising,  rigid,  yet  in- 
telligent, as  any  one  might  see  at  a 
glance?  Only  the  goody's  eye  gives  her 
away:   it  is   brown. 

The  mother  of  invention  had  trans- 
formed our  heroine  into  a  fairly  exact 
replica  of  Madame  Vine,  straight  out  of 
"East  Lynne."  Only  this  Madame  Vine 
had  no  Willy ;  she  didn't  want  any, 
either.     Hence  the  bombazine. 

She  got  the  place.  Mrs.  Von  Puyster 
was  delighted  with  her,  and  Elsie  Von 
Puyster  more  than  delighted.  Elsie  was 
slim,  willowy  and  impressionable.  "A 
perfect  fool,  but  a  nice  kid,"  was  the 
mental  jotting  recorded  of  her  in 
Mayme's  jottery.  Later  came  in  son 
Von  Puyster.  "Not  so  bad,"  was  the 
inward  note-book's  annotation.  Jimmie, 
too,  was  a  good-looking  kid,  slender  and 
blonde,  but  with  a  suspicious  odor  of 
Jack  Roses.  "Probably  drinks  like  a 
fish,"  Mayme  recorded.  To  her  he  was 
casual. 

She  guessed  right.  Some  nights  later, 
while  she  was  un-wigging  herself  in  the 
dainty  ivory-tinted  apartment  that  had 
been  given  her,  she  heard  an  unmistak- 
ably" inebriated  footfall  outside  her  win- 
dow. No  antelope  ran  from  the  hunter 
as  quickly  as  Mayme  ran  to  the  window, 
but  she  was  too  late  to  snap  the  lock. 
A  tousled  but  recognizable  figure  half- 
ambled,  half-fell,  into  the  chamber.  lis 
eyes  were  staring  and  stupid,  but  when 
they  expanded  enough  to  take  in  the  vis- 
ion of  brown-eyed  indignation  there,  the 
figure   suddenly  straightened  up. 

"By  Jove,   you  little   cheat,"  the  alco- 


holic James  mumbled.  "And  to  think 
you  took  us  all  in  like  that.  Gimme  lil' 
kiss  like  good  lil'  dirl."  He  was  maun- 
dering frightfully,  but  exceedingly  amus- 
ing, and  easy  to  cope  with.  With  a  deft 
shove  Mayme  propelled  the  Jack  Rose 
enthusiast  into  the  hall,  but  not  before 
he  had  implanted  an  apple  whiskey  kiss 
on  her  brow. 

Some  tears  found  their  way  into  the 
Spelvin  dreams  that  night,  but  the  morn- 
ing discovered  as  resolute  a  social  secre- 
tary as  had  ever  been  in  the  Von  Puy- 
ster household.  On  the  stairway  she  en- 
countered a  figure,  that  of  Jimmie.  He 
was  red-eyed,  "trembly,"  and  uncertain, 
but  the  timbre  of  his  voice,  as  he  husk- 
ily apologized  for  his  performance  of  the 
previous  night,  carried  conviction  to  the 
again-transformed  Mayme,  although  she 
cursed  herself  for  a  ninny  for  listening 
to  the  boy.  "But  he  is  a  nice  kid,  at 
mind,  which  was  making  the  duet  a  dis- 
cord with  its  "but  he's  a  cad,  like  the 
rest." 

Will  finally  downed  mind,  and  Miss 
Spelvin  told  him  she'd  stay,  "but  only  on 
your  family's  account,  mind,"  she  warned 
her  now  humble  cavalier.  "And  don't 
you  dare  come  near  me  if  you've  so  much 
as  sniffed  a  cork,"  was  her  concluding 
shot.  He  promised.  Already,  as  you 
have  sensed,  rabid  reader,  he  had  begun 
to  burn  mental  candles  at  the  secretarial 
shrine.  That  afternoon,  although  there 
was  a  big  party  on  in  his  home,  James 
went  on  the  wagon. 

The  party,  which  Mayme  attended 
from  her  sense  of  obligation,  had  for  its 
central  star  a  sure-enough  Count.  Mayme 
thought  him  distinctly  ordinary,  and 
more  than  usually  vulpine.  But  she  kept 
silent  when  she  found  out  that  he  was 
Mrs.  Von  Puyster's  particular  lion,  and 
that  Elsie  was  entranced  with  him. 
"That  kid  will  certainly  do  herself  in," 
the  Spelvin  seismograph  went  on  record. 

She  turned  for  another  look  at  the 
Count.  Was  it  fancy,  or  were  those  the 
thick  lips  that  once  had  tried  to  kiss  her 
— Mayme  Spelvin?  On  second  thought 
she  was  sure  of  it. 

She  even  remembered  where  and  how 
it  happened.  She  had  been  acting  as 
companion  to  the  gouty  but  wealthy 
Lady  Sallye  Wilhelmsohn  at  a  popular 
watering-place.  This  man,  the  Count 
(she  had  no  reason  to  doubt  his  title) 
was  in  the  train  of  the  aged  creature  on 
whom  she  had  waited.  He  had,  perhaps, 
caught  the  bronze  glint  in  her  brown 
eyes.  At  all  events,  he  had  seized  her 
as  she  passed  through  the  hall  with  Lady 
Wilhelmsohn's  nocturnal  hot-water  bot- 
tle. She  had  struck  him.  .  .  .  She 
looked  again  at  the  nobleman,  who  was 
bending  over  Elsie  affectionately,  and 
wondered  if  he  had  pierced  the  "East 
Lynne"   disguise.     Apparently   not. 

Mayme,  with  her  wig  in  peril  of  in- 
stant dislodgement,  through  an  agitated 
scratch  now  and  then,  sat  down  in  an 
alcove  to  think — and  think  quickly.  She 
must  not  let  that  poor  little  fish  swallow 
that  fellow's  bait,  and  if  she  didn't  do 
something  to  protect  the  minnow,  the 
fisherman  would  have  the  girl  landed  in 
a  month,  a  week,  a  day!  It  was  alarm- 
ing. 

Her  initial  impulse  was  to  walk 
quietly   to    Mrs.    Von    Puyster;   ask   her 


for  a  private  interview,  and  explain  force- 
fully and  graphically  the  man's  nature 
and  her  former  clash  with  him  in  the 
Wilhelmsohn  home.  But  meditation  con- 
vinced her  that  her  expose  probably 
would  be  thought  insulting — and  untrue. 
Not  only  would  she  give  the  wary  Count 
warning;  she  would  lose  her  place.  And 
that  she  didn't  want  to  do.  .  .  .  Some- 
how she  liked  the  Von  Puysters.  Now 
that  boy  was  really  awfully  ingratiat- 
ing.    .     .     . 

Over  her  cocoa  the  next  day  (for  hab- 
its are  not  overcome  by  the  acquisition 
of  an  ivory  apartment)  she  conned  her 
plans  and  marshaled  her  forces.  Then 
she  went  to  the  telephone  and  made  an 
engagement  with  the  vulpine  one  for  that 
afternoon  in  the  name  of  Miss  Von  Puy- 
ster. The  greasy  voice  at  the  other  end 
of  the  wire  vibrated  sensually  when  he 
heard  Elsie's  name.  But  when  he  ar- 
rived, slicked  and  swaggering  his  bul- 
bous cane,  later  in  the  day,  it  was  not 
Elsie  who  confronted  him  in  the  garden, 
rose-hung  and  with  the  scent  of  unseen 
honeysuckle  filling  the  air.  Instead  it 
was  a  shorter  girl,  and  one  less  conven- 
tionally beautiful,  but  "quite  a  stunner," 
said  the  Count  to  himself.  His  hostess 
explained  that  Miss  Elsie  had  gone  driv- 
ing in  the  park  with  her  brother;  that 
she  deeply  regretted  her  inability  to  keep 
her  appointment,  and  that  she  had  asked 
her  (Miss  Spelvin)  to  make  her  grief 
over  the  affair  quite  clear. 

"I'm  afraid  you  don't  remember  me," 
archly  went  on  Miss  Spelvin,  with  a  coy 
turn  of  two  brown,  bright  eyes  in  his 
direction.  "The  last  time  we  met  the 
circumstances  were  not  so  fortuitous  as 
at  present,  and  perhaps  I  was  inclined 
to  be  cattish.  (Ugh!  I  wish  he  wouldn't 
use    Parfum    Inconnu    on    his    dirty    old 
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hair).  But  they  say  I've  changed 
greatly — for  the  better — since  then." 
Thus  she  enlightened  the  stupent  noble- 
man. 

But  one  is  not  a  count  for  nothing,  and 
he  had  recovered  his  sang  froid  almost 
before  she  stopped  speaking.  .  .  .  And 
as  their  chat  grew  more  and  more  in- 
formal, and  the  great  shadows  of  the 
shrubberies  threw  ever-deepening  tones 
of  gray  and  violet  on  the  yellow  roses, 
his  hand  began  to  steal  around  her  waist. 
She  felt  his  hot  lips  on  her  cold  ones, 
but  not  before  she  had  raised  her  hand- 
kerchief over  his  shoulder.  A  stinging 
slap  threw  him  back  on  the  settee,  and 
when  he  got  back  his  eyesight  Mrs.  Von 
Puyster  was  standing  before  him.  What 
she  said  to  him  Mayme  didn't  hear.  She 
was  sobbing  with  joy  in  her  own  room. 
And  she  could  see  Jimmie  coming  up  the 
walk.  .  .  .  The  world  wasn't  such  a 
rotten  place. 

¥  H-  *  *  * 

Days  passed,  as  days  will  do,  in  the 
Von  Puyster  household.  Her  employer 
was  well  pleased  with  her;  Elsie  sulked, 
but  in  vain  for  her  "nice  Count,"  and 
Jimmie,  well — Jimmie  was  really  the 
greatest  boy  in  the  world.  He  didn't 
drink  at  all,  and  he  was  attentive  and 
respectful,  and,  yes,  she  would  say  it, 
lovable. 

"Call  me  up  at  the  office  tomorrow," 
he  had  whispered  to  her  in  the  garden 
that  night.  "I've  something  of  most  tre- 
mendous importance  to  tell  you." 

Did  she  call  him  up?  She  took  the 
receiver  from  the  hook  with  a  gesture  of 
gladness  when  the  correct  moment  had 
come,  but  before  she  could  say  "Filbert 
5310-W,"  his  number,  she  heard  other 
voices,  pitched  in  that  suspiciously  low 
tone  that,  on  the  telephone,  suggests  a 
plot. 

Now,  Mayme  was  honorable,  but  she 
listened.  She  had  her  reasons.  The 
mumble  of  the  voices  went  on : 

"Your  mother  is  quite  mistaken— 

"A  perfect  tyrant,  and  she ■" 

"Yes,  yes,  at  my  apartment  tonight." 
He  gave  the  address,  and  there  was  a 
concluding  click.  Elsie's  intrepid  lover 
had  hung  up. 

While  Mayme  is  in  a  study  browner 
than  her  eyes,  we  switch  our  scene  to  the 
exterior  of  the  house,  where  "The  Buz- 
zard," otherwise  Grover  Raleigh,  is  pac- 
ing restlessly  up  and   down. 

"The  Buzzard"  was  a  reporter,  not  the 
stage  variety,  and  not  the  moving  pic- 
ture sort,  either.  He  was  a  regular  chap, 
and  any  one  who  suggested  that  he  car- 
ried a  note-book  or  made  marks  on  his 
cuffs  during  an  interview  had  to  face  an 
anger  no  less  real  than  rough-neck.  He 
had  been  tipped  off  by  a  friend  in  the 
social  puddle  that  there  was  "something 
likely  to  be  doing  around  old  lady  Von 
Puyster's  in  the  matrimonial  line."  He 
had  seen  the  Count's  discomfited  exit 
some  time  before,  and  today,  having  lost 
his  last  two-bits  in  a  crap  game,  he  was 
lolling,  in  the  hope  that  a  story  might 
eventuate. 

The  day  wore  on,  and  the  sun  began  to 
think  about  going  down,  and  Grover  got 
hungry — damnably  so.  He  was  just  on 
the  point  of  trotting  over  to  his  favorite 
hash-house  when  he  saw  Miss  Von  Puy- 
ster, whom  he  recognized  in  spite  of  her 


Elsi 


sie   was   a   nice 


veil,  descend  the  tessellated  steps  and 
get  into  a  taxi  that  had  driven  up.  Grover 
jumped  on  the  rear  of  the  vehicle  as  it 
started  up,  and  was  whirled  away.  He 
congratulated  himself  on  a  probably  ex- 
citing time.  When  the  cab  drew  up  at 
the  Florentine  Apartments  the  fare  was 
paid  and  the  girl  was  swallowed  up  in 
that  mass  of  rococo  architecture.  The 
door  spring-locked,  and  "The  Buzzard" 
couldn't  get  in,  though  he  rang  for  ten 
minutes.  ' 

As  he  rattled  the  knob  he  noticed  a 
second  car  —  a  limousine  —  before  the 
door.  Quickly  concealing  himself  behind 
a  near-marble  pillar,  he  saw,  with  trans- 
cendant  astonishment,  that  "old  lady 
Von  Puyster"  was  getting  out  of  the 
machine.  "By  golly,"  thought  "The 
Buzzard,"   "there   is    something   doing." 

The  "society  dame"  hurried  into  the 
apartment  hotel,  after  her  imperious  tap- 
ping had,  curiously  enough,  brought  an 
immediate  menial.  "Funny  how  these 
big  bugs  can  always  be  seen,  as  well  as 
heard,"  was  the  disgruntled  journalistic 
comment.  He  tried  the  knob,  "just  for 
luck,"  and  found,  to  his  delight,  that  the 
lpck  had  failed  to  spring. 


Meanwhile,  in  the  palatially,  yet  some- 
what garishly  furnished  rooms  above,  be- 
longing to  the  Count,  a  scene  worthy  of 
the  pen  of  Mrs.  E.  D.  E.  N.  Southworth 
was  being  staged.  Scatter-brained  Elsie, 
acceding  to  her  suitor's  telephoned  de- 
mands, had  fluttered  to  his  chambers 
without  letting  any  of  her  family  know 
that  she  was  going.  But,  as  the  kind  (as 
well  as  attentive)  reader  does  know,  the 
providential  Miss  Spelvin  had  overheard 
the  assignation  arranged.  She  was  not 
mute,  nor  was  she  inactive  thereafter. 
"Without  even  a  hasty  glance  mirror- 
ward,  to  assure  herself  that  the  matronly 
make-up  was  in  place,  she  had  made 
known  Elsie's  folly;  and  the  depravity 
of  the  Count,  in  an  unsigned  note  to  her 
patroness.  Mrs.  Von  Puyster,  display- 
ing an  agility  little  less  than  unparalleled 
for  one  who  smelled  salts  forty  times  a 
day,  and  had  the  "vapors"  when  anything 
went  wrong  with  her  pet  Chow's  menu, 
had  emulated  her  daughter,  insofar  as 
auto-hopping  was  concerned,  as  "The 
Buzzard"  already  was  aware. 

Mayme,  feeling  flurried  and  anxious,  in 
spite  of  the  warning  she  had  given  "that 
{Continued  on  page  24.) 
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The  Weakness  of  Strength 


By  JOHN  REGAN 


lilt liliill 


IN  the  rippling  breast  of  the 
great  Moose  River,  on  a  quiet 
April  morning,  the  sun  glit- 
tered and  shifted  with  a  thou- 
sand tints  and  tones.  Warmth 
had  just  begun  to  permeate  the  air;  the 
birds  in  faraway  forests  became  vocal  with 
the  impulse  of  Spring,  and  a  Southern 
wind,  rich  with  strange  spices,  came  slowly 
up  that  way.  In  all  natural  manifesta- 
tions, there  was  a  suggestion  of  the  re- 
awakening of  a  glad  newness  of  things, 
of  bright,  brief  time  dedicated  each  year 
to  the  soul  of  man  who  is  master  of  things. 

But  in  the  little  knot  of  humanity  on 
the  hither  bank  of  the  moving  waters  no 
such  emotion  seemed  discernible.  They 
were  loggers  (to  judge  from  their  dress, 
which  was  rough,  yet  picturesque  in  a 
way)  and  their  broken  sentences,  colliding 
and  conflicting,  indicated  that  the  Spring 
day  had,  for  them,  no  happiness. 

"Gaynor's  bought.  ..." 

"I  know;  he  got  the  mill,  and.  ..." 

"No,  but  he  bought  the  rights  of  water- 
way, too,  but 

"No  more  log-rollin,  because  he  believes 
in  monop.  ..." 

"Damn  ole  Charley  Watson,  anyhow, 
for  sellin'.  ..." 

"He  had  to  ;  was  up  against  it." 

And  so  the  disjointed,  but  by  no  mean> 
aimless,  talk  drifted,  and  had  the  spirit 
of  the  river  been  listening  she  could  have 
pieced  together,  with  little  difficulty,  the 
sordid  and  cruel  stroke  of  a  man,  a  man 
of  genius,  a  stroke  business-like  in  its  lack 
of  regard  for  human  rights,  which  was  to 
deprive  many  other  men  of  their  diurnal 
bread. 

For  Daniel  Gaynor  was  born  to  be 
master  of  things.  In  his  cradle  he  had 
snatched  at  his  nurse's  knitting  needle 
with  the  peremptoriness  of  a  boy-king 
claiming  his  sceptre  ;  at  the  cheap  school, 
to  which  his  equally  cheap  parents  had 
grudgingly  sent  him,  he  had  lorded  it  right 
mightily  over  his  weaker  playmate  ;  in  his 
attitude  toward  the  girls  he  had  been  cun- 
ningly harsh  and  yet,  withal,  flattering. 
From  the  man's  infancy  the  red  line  of 
domination  had  been  plainly  apparent  in 
the  grey  weave  of  his  destiny.  A  strong 
man,  and  to  be  feared. 

Watson,  the  original  owner  of  the  rights 
to  the  Moose  way,  had  never  availed  him- 
self of  his  rights  to  enrich  himself  con- 
siderably. He  had  been  a  gentle  fellow, 
perhaps  too  gentle,  thought  some  of  the 
men,  as  they  bitterlv  pondered  their  prob- 
lem on  the  silent  banks  of  the  stream. 
Possibly  at  his  own  cost  he  had  seen  to  it 
that  they  were  clothed  and  fed,  and  that 
their  children  had  ample  of  warmth  and 
victuals. 

How  different  now ! 

Just  at  this  juncture,  there  was  a  start 
from  the  loungers,  who  saw,  to  their  aston- 
ishment, a  flotilla  of  timber  being  pushed 
briskly  forward  by  the  river.  Evidently 
some  hardy  spirit  had  decided  to  defy  the 
iron-willed  Gaynor.  Excitement  prevailed, 
and  it  was  only  when  Bill  Jackson,  a  more 
than  ordinarily  intelligent  and  poised  indi- 


vidual, arrived  on  the  spot  that  they 
learned  the  logs  were  his. 

"By  G — !"  exclaimed  Jackson,  "I  intend 

to  show  that what's  what 

around  here,  and  whether  he  can  step  in 
from  nowhere  and  deprive  honest  men  like 
ourselves  of  their  rightful  living." 

It  was  curious  how  suddenly  a  vivid 
personality  like  this  swept  the  gathering, 
and  there  were  sullen  mutterings  and  half- 
heard  oaths  that  denoted  the  coming 
storm. 

At  this  moment  afar  off  could  be  seen 
the  tall  figure  of  a  strong  and  stately  man 
approaching.  It  proved  to  be  Gaynor, 
himself,  who  had  come  to  see  that  no  tres- 
pass had  marred  his  orders.  With  him 
came  a  half  score  assistants  and  hench- 
men, apparently  unarmed,  but  with  suc- 
piciously  bulging  back  pockets. 

When  the  big  man  saw  that  his  man- 
date had  gone  for  nothing,  purple  knots 
strained  at  his  brow,  and  his  tremendous 


rough  superman.  Living  quietly  in  what 
she  termed  her  "little  marble  manse"  (it 
was  really  of  limestone),  Mrs.  Alden,  a 
widow,  sought  rest  and  refreshment  from 
volumes  of  the  best  English  poetry — Her- 
rick,  Donne  and  Crashaw — when  her  work 
done.     She,    too,    like    her 


was 


rougher 


Photo-Play  Topics 

By  EDNA   HONDESS 
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In  magazines  we  always  read  departments  of  most 
different  theme,  from  drama  to  the  actor's  art,  each 
writer's  hand  indites  a  part.  The  "Answer  Man" 
with  humor  views,  the  monarchs  of  the  Photo  news, 
for  devotees  and  vague  queries  of  people  whom  he 
never  sees.  "The  Editor's  Mail"  holds  many  a  tale, 
of  vim  and  life  and  pleasure,  of  fancies  wild  and 
brimming  tides  of  weary  notes  to  weather.  The  poet 
too  we  must  not  pass,  who  teaches  us  in  rhythmic 
mass,  the  beauties  of  the  filmed  romance,  he  typifies 
as  love  and  chance.  And  then  the  critic  has  a  stand 
where  reams  and  reams  of  paper,  struggle  hard  to 
win  regard,  for  players'  sighs  and  capers.  The  In- 
genue must  be  there,  whose  heralded  poise  and 
charm,  enslave  the  fan  and  hold  the  ban  of  the 
public's  "favorite"  title  balm.  Each  one  a  corner 
occupies,  in  some  like  fancied  bosom,  thus  fiction 
lovers'  "ifs"  and  "whys"  command  authentic  system. 
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hands  clenched  involuntarily.  But  he 
merely  asked  quietly  to  whom  the  calm 
procession  of  logs  belonged.  Someone 
told  him.  Without  another  syllable,  he 
turned  suddenly  and  struck  Jackson  to 
the  ground.  Then,  wiping  his  massive 
paws  daintily,  he  said :  "Anyone  who  dis- 
obeys my  orders  hereafter  will  have  to  face 
the  consequences."  Then  he  left  a  cowed 
yet  rebellious  group  to  watch  his  with- 
drawal, the  henchmen  of  the  powerful 
Gaynor  smiling  sardonically. 

For  the  opinions  of  men,  especially  men 
whom  he  considered  beneath  him  in  intel- 
lect and  physical  power  (and  there  was 
none  superior  to  him  in  either  class  there- 
abouts) Gaynor  cared  less  than  a  shaving 
from  one  of  his  own  logs.  But  there  was 
a  person  living  in  the  neighborhood,  for 
whose  good  will  he  would  have  given  one 
of  those  brawny  arms.  She  was  a  slim, 
straight,  girl-like  thing,  this  Mary  Alden, 
whose  flower-like  features  and  clear  pa1lor 
had  exercised  so  much  enchantment  on  the 


neighbors,  had  to  earn  a  living,  though  a 
fate  gentler  than  most  had  decreed  not 
the  loom  or  the  distaff  for  her.  She  taught 
the  village  school.  She  had  one  daughter, 
Bessie,  a  wistful,  great-eyed  little  body, 
with  considerable  of  her  mother's  subtle 
witchery,  but  she  lacked  the  elder  woman's 
superb  command  and  silencing  quietude. 
For  Bessie  was  very  young. 

Gossiping  tongues  were  not  slow  in 
bringing  to  the  widow's  ears  the  tale  of 
bestial  supremacy  on  the  water  front,  and 
when  Gaynor  made  his  bi-weekly  call  at 
the  "marble  manse"  on  Thursday  night, 
there  was  a  lowering  look  in  her  grey  eyes 
that  either  did  not,  or  did  not  choose,  to 
read  aright. 

"What's  the  matter,  girlie?"  the  Titanic 
suitor  asked,  after  she  had  sat  silent 
through  his  usual  recountal  of  his  ambi- 
tions, his  hopes  for  a  vast  future,  awash 
with  gold  and  honor,  and  his  desire  to 
move  to  the  city.  There  was  infrequently 
occasion  to  speak  of  her. 

There  was  no  flinching  in  the  quiet  grey 
eyes  when  the  response  came,  nor  was 
there  theatricality  of  bearing  or  a  raised 
voice.  But  he  cringed  unconsciously  under 
the  cutting  evenness  of  those  reproaches — 
reproaches  made  more  bitter  to  him  be- 
cause she  permitted  herself  so  little  per- 
sonal contact  with  the  situation. 

"You  come  here  frequently,  Dan,  and 
you  talk  a  great  deal  about  yourself.  On 
that  account  I  do  not  blame  you,  for  you 
are  a  strong  man,  and  will  mount  might- 
ily because  of  that  strength.  But  strength 
is  not  a  self-acquired  element ;  it  is  a  gift 
from  a  greater  power.  You  have  cruelly 
misused  that  strength,  Dan,  and  I  tell  you 
now  that  until  you  realize  and  repent  your 
rashness  and  folly  I  can  have  nothing  more 
to  do  with  you." 

Wrung  and  tossed  by  a  wind  of  emo- 
tion, the  man  fell  on  his  knees  before  her 
— but  with  unbowed  head.  The  floodgates 
of  his  argumentativeness  were  loosed,  and 
he  poured  out  a  torrent  of  casuistry,  de- 
termined to  convince  her  of  the  right  of 
his  viewpoint,  and  also  of  his  love. 

But,  with  the  faintest  gesture  of  finality, 
Mrs.  Alden  rose  from  her  Morris-chair, 
and  went  into  her  bedroom.  There  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  go.  He  went,  with 
a  strangled  resolution  to  ask  her  again 
to  marry  him,  next  week. 

Unfortunately  next  week  conditions 
had  become  so  intolerable  among  the  men 
that  Gaynor  felt  "extra  steam"  as  he  said 
necessary.  The  loggers  were  told  that 
they  had  the  alternative  from  now  on  of 
disposing  of  their  product  to  the  boss  at 
the  lowest  price  in  local  history,  or  of  quit- 
ting his  employ.  Frequent  and  brutal  en- 
counters between  the  rival  forces  occurred. 
The  culmination  came  when  Gaynor,  se- 
(Continued  on  page  25.) 
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Dustin  Farnum,   the   Pallas-Paramount  star,      Dustin  is   "dustin"    his 

new  roadster  in  which  he  will  cross  U.  S.  A.  from 

East  to  West 


INTERESTINC 
PHOTO-PLA 


This  trio  of  blue  ribboners  will  be  seen  in  a  coming  Triangle  release.     Willia 
Desmond  and  his   thoroughbred  bulldogs  are    inseperable  friends 


These  two  typical   tiny  stars  are   twinkling   brightly  in  the  celluloid  skies  at  the 

William   Fox   Studio.      Jane   is   the   older   of   the   Lee   sisters. 

Katherine    is   the   other 
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JAPSHOTS  of 
lELEBRITIES 


is  a  little  off   color,  we  admit.      But  his  father  is   the  figure  observed   at  the 
right.      An   embarrasing  moment  in   "Just  for   a  Kid" 


She   comes    to   the    studio    in    a    taxi.       Naturally    she    loves    her    -work.       Thi 

pretty   American    girl   is    Marguerite   Clark,   a   valuable    asset 

of   the   Famous   Players   Company 


And    Jesus   said,    "Woman   go   Thy    Way    and    Sin    no    More."      An 

impressive   scene  from   the  American    release,   "  Purity," 

featuring   Audrey   Munson 


This   osculatory   demonstration   by   Hayward   Mack   and   Gertrude 

Astor  has    passed  the  scrutiny  of   the   censor,   notwithstanding 

recent   efforts  to   banish  this  form   of   screen   affection. 
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Dustin  Farnum,  the   Pallas-Paramount  star.      Dustin  i)  "dnllin"  his 

new  roadster  in  which  he  will  cross  U.  S.  A.  from 

East  to  Wot 


INTERESTINGNAPSHOTS  of 
PHOTO-PLAiCELEBRITIES 


This  trio  of  blue  ribbonere  will  be  ■«  in  a  comi 
Desmond  and  his  thoroughbred   bulldog.   . 


Triangle  release.      Willis 
:    inseperable  friends 
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He  i.  a  little  off  color,  we  admit.     But  his  father  is   the  figure  observed  at  the 
right.     An   embarrasing  moment  in   "Just  for  a  Kid" 


These  two  typical   tiny  stars  are  twinkling  brightly  in  the  celluloid  skies  at  the 

William   Fox  Studio.     Jane  i,  the   older  of   the  Lee  sisters. 

Kathcrine   is  the  other 


"A   Reel  Tigress  and  Her  Reel  Tigers."      No.  we  agree  with  you. .A,  H      »=  come,    to  the    studio    in    a    taxi        Naturally    she    loves    her    work.      Thi, 
Reason;    Laughing  Louise  <-  „„tty  ^.^   ^   ;>    ^^   ^    ,  „,,„,,,,„   a„9et 

of   the  Famous   Players  Company 


nd   so  arc   her  kittens 
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And    Jesus   said.    "Woman   go  Thy    Way    and    Sin    no    More."     An 

impressive  scene  from  the  American    release,   "Purity," 

featuring  Audrey  Munson 
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This  osculatory  demonstration  by  Hayward   Mack   and   Gertrude 

Astor  has  passed  the  scrutiny  of  the  censor,   notwithstanding 

recent  efforts  to   banish  this  form   of  screen  affection. 
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By  WILLIAM  FARNUM 

HAVE  just  completed  acting  in  "Fires  of  Conscience," 
my  seventeenth  film  production.  Allowing  three  "takes" 
to  each  scene,  this  would  make  approximately  225,000 
feet  of  celluloid,  or  nearly  forty-five  miles,  in  the  two 
years  in  which  I  have  been  in  the  photoplay. 
These  statistics  mean  work,  and  they  answer  two  questions : 
Why  I  went  into  moving  pictures  and  how  I  became  a  photoplay 
star.  I  left  the  stage  because  I  thrive  on  work,  and  I've  certainly 
had  my  share  of  it  in  the  silent  drama,  but  I  like  it.  I  was  tired, 
but  never  happier  than  during  the  recent  weeks  in  the  California 
mountains  when  I  had  to  go  before  the  camera  shortly  after  seven 
in  the  morning,  and  be  ready  for  work  up  to  midnight,  because 
night  scenes  were  imperative. 

The  nation  and  I  celebrate  our  birthdays  together,  and  I'm 
proud  of  the  doubleheader.  Whistles  were  blowing,  bells  ringing 
and  people  cheering  when  I  was  born,  July  4,  1876.  People  were 
rejoicing  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  United  States 
— and  all  because  I  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  pick  the  natal 
day  of  the  country  for  my  own. 

The  celebration  was  particularly  glorious  in  the  city  of  my 
birthplace.  It  was  almost  in  the  shadow  of  Bunker  Hill  Monu- 
ment that  I  came  into  the  world,  and  my  eyes,  opened  for  first 
time,  gazed  on  my  father.  "Dusty"  Farnum,  a  famous  player  of  the 
day,  and  a  city  draped  in  American  flags. 

After  a  few  years  in  the  Hub,  my  parents  moved  to  Buckport, 
Maine.  There  I  acquired  two  things — the  usual  education  ac- 
corded to  children  and  the  ability  to  operate  on  a  cornet.  My 
musical  achievements  brought  me  my  first  taste  for  fame.  I  have 
tried  to  live  it  down,  but  I  must  confess  that  my  proudest  moment 
in  youth  was  when  I  was  appointed  to  the  coveted  position  of  lead- 
ing cornetist  in  the  Buckport  Silver  Cornet  Band. 

Then  we  returned  to  Boston.  My  father  had  a  stock  com- 
pany in  the  Academy  there,  and  as  a  birthday  present  on  my  four- 
teenth anniversary,  he  presented  me  with  the  role  of  Lucius.  My 
theatrical  education  was  begun.  It  was  continued  through  more 
(Continued  on  page  31.) 


By  LILLIAN  WALKER 

Y  debut  in  motion  pictures  was  the  result  of  my  seek- 
ing a  way  out  of  a  dilemma. 

I  have  been  on  the  screen  only  a  few  years. 
Before  that  I  was,  when  one  considers  my  tender 
years,  a  figure  somewhat  widely  known  on  the  vaude- 
ville stage.  Flowever,  it  was  a  period  of  great  uncertainty  on 
the  circuit.  Engagements  were  too  slack — there  was  more  "laying 
off"  than  playing.  Between  engagements  I  did  a  good  deal  of 
posing  for  artists  for  subjects  of  an  ideal  nature — cover  page  types 
and  so  forth.  For  casual  employment  this  work  paid  me  particu- 
larly well,  but — it  was  casual.  Some  weeks  I  made  good  money, 
and  in  other  weeks  there  was  little  posing  to  be  done.  Therefore 
it  was  plain  to  me  that  the  thing  was  as  precarious,  in  a  way,  as 
the  vaudeville  game.  Even  if  one  does  get  $2.50  to  $3  an  hour 
for  posing,  and  some  days  put  in  four  hours  at  it,  the  fear  of  not 
obtaining  work  the  next  day  or  the  next  week  becomes  uncom- 
fortable.    It  was  then  that  my  thoughts  turned  to  motion  pictures 

I  knew  very  little  about  motion  pictures.  That  is,  I  knew 
very  little  about  the  practical  side  of  them.  But  I  was  very  well 
acquainted  with  the  general  subject,  from  watching  the  screen, 
and  I  counted  myself  one  of  the  most  devoted  "fans"  of  Florence 
Turner.  Her  work  in  comedy-dramas  seemed  to  me  to  be  the 
perfection  of  motion  picture  art,  and  away  down  deep  in  my  soul 
I  wanted  to  be  like  her.  Artistry  such  as  hers  was  completely 
to  my  taste.  I  wondered  if  it  were  possible  that,  with  my  stage 
experience  and  the  praises  my  ringlets  and  dimples  had  been  given 
by  the  artists,  I  might  find  also  a  place  on  the  motion  picture  screen. 
Being  harassed  with  the  necessity  of  securing  some  permanent 
employment,  I  twisted  up  my  courage  to  explore  the  possibilities. 

My  first  inquiry  met  with  encouragement  and  disappointment. 

It  was  at  Vitagraph  that  I  applied,  because  this  was  the  com- 
pany for  which  Miss  Turner  was  playing.  Upon  my  visit  there 
I  carried  a  number  of  the  most  flattering  photographs  of  myself 
that  I  could  gather,  and  they  were  shown  to  Commodore  Blackton. 
He  liked  them,  and  he  approved  what  facts  I  was  able  to  present 

(Continued  on  page  31.) 
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THE   SUMMER  GIRL 


By  DELBERT  E.  DAVENPORT 


RAY  of  sunshine  with  a  broad 
streak  of  mischief  and  an  un- 
dying love  for  genuineness — 
that  was  Mary  Anderson. 
Blessed  with  opulence  and 
accustomed  to  getting  out  of  life  just  ex- 
actly what  she  wanted,  there  could  never 
be  any  effectual  staying  her  in  her  pro- 
clivity for  living  a  free,  open  life  of  un- 
alloyed bliss,  and  hence  our  Mary  cap- 
sized the  boat  of  staid  convention  at  will, 
much  to  the  grave  concern  of  her  am- 
bitions match-making  mother,  whose  chief 
thought  was  to  make  a  socially  advan- 
tageous match  for  her  sportive  daughter. 

It  was  the  good,  old  summertime  at  a 
great  summer  resort  that  Mary  started 
making  her  presence  most  felt  to  her 
family.  It  was  all  started  by  an  accident 
in  which  Mary  slipped  from  a  bridge  into 
the  cool  waters  of  a  stream,  drenching  her 
fluffy  fineries  to  the  extent  of  making  it 
impossible  for  her  to  return  to  her  hotel 
for  the  nonce.  She  hastened  to  the  ad- 
jacent cabin  of  Mrs.  Barrows,  a  wash- 
woman who  supplied  her  with  a  flaming 
red  dress,  a  bit  tattered  and  abundantly 
patched,  to  wear  while  she  was  launder- 
ing her  own  fine  dress.  Unable  to  con- 
tain her  patience  in  the  interim,  the  girl 
slipped  out  of  the  cabin  and  hied  away 
to  the  very  pool  of  water  in  which  she 
had  plunged  a  few  minutes  before.  One 
gaze  at  the  cool,  inviting-  waters  des- 
troyed her  power  of  resistance  and  stirred 
up  her  elfish  disposition  and  within  a 
twinkling  she  had  discarded  most  of  her 
humble  attire  and  dived  into  the  stream 
for  a  quiet  little  swim. 

On  the  yonder  side  of  a  row  of  bushes, 
which  partially  screened  the  stream,  had 
just  settled  Bruce  Haldeman,  a  debonair 
young  artist,  who  with  his  paints  and 
easel  had  started  another  day  of  strenu- 
ous effort  to  realize  his  life-long  ambition 
by  painting  a  masterpiece,  quite  unaware 
of  the  fact  that  he  had  literally  walked 
into  the  jaws  of  Fate  and  was  on  the 
verge  of  an  extraordinary  adventure. 

He  had  little  more  than  filled  his  pipe 
and  placed  it  in  his  mouth  when  one 
shrill  feminine  scream  caused  him  nearly 
to  swallow  the  whole  outfit  out  of  sheer 
astonishment.  That  little  scream  came 
from  Mary,  who  after  discovering  the 
presence  of  a  strange  man  was  in  the  act 
of  trying  to  get  to  her  clothes  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  stream  without  making 
a  commotion  when  a  chesty  bullfrog 
crossed  her  path,  occasioning  the  fright 
the  one  scream  expressed.  Innately 
enough,  Haldeman  lost  little  time  in  in- 
vestigating, and  his  first  glimpse  on  the 
other  side  of  the  bushes  convinced  him 
that  it  was  high  time  to  be  held  to  the 
strict  accountability  of  a  gentleman. 

"You  mustn't  look,"  a  sweet,  appealing 
voice  yelled,  and  promptly  the  young  man 
gallantly  turned  his  back,  whereupon  the 
girl  made  quick  work  of  getting  to  her 
clothes  and  donning  them.  She  was  just 
in  the  act  of  making  her  hasty  getaway 
when  she  was  confronted  by  an  infuriated 
bull,     and     once     more     she     screamed. 


Young  Haldeman  instinctively  rushed  to 
her  rescue  and  he  saved  her  life  by  driv- 
ing away  the  beast,  which  sought  to  get 
at  the  red  dress  she  wore.  The  repeti- 
tion of  mishaps  had  unloosed  Mary's  co- 
pious supply  of  ire,  and  she  was  too  mad 
to  even  thank  her  hero.  When  the  latter 
essayed  to  offer  her  condolence  she  flew 
at  him  in  a  rage  and  pursued  the  tactics 
of  a  gladiator,  but  the  normal  man  in 
Haldeman  had  been  aroused  and  he  re- 
fused to  submit  to  such  cavalier  treat- 
ment. 

"A  service  rendered  deserves  a  re- 
ward," he  smilingly  told  the  girl,  as  he 
grabbed  her  and  stole  a  kiss  in  spite  of 
her  ferocious  struggling. 

For  this  he  received  one  vigorous  slap 
in  the  face,  and  the  next  instant  he  wit- 
nessed a  startling  transformation  in  the 
manner  of  the  girl.  She  had  mentally 
come  to  the  realization  that  the  man  could 
not  know  of  her  high  station  in  life  be- 
cause of  the  shabby  raiment  she  wore. 
She  liked  his  looks  and  admired  his  mas- 
terful strength,  and  so  on  the  impulse  of 
the  moment  she  decided  on  the  mischiev- 
ous plan  of  concealing  her  identity  behind 
the  dress  and  to  derive  all  the  fun  pos- 
sible out  of  the  situation  it  would  develop. 

Boldly  she  took  Haldeman  to  the  cabin 
and  introduced  the  washwoman  as  her 
mother,  much  to  the  consternation  of  the 
latter,  who  was  unaware  of  the  girl's  mis- 
chievous scheme,  but  it  did  not  require 
many  seconds  for  her  to  come  to  under- 
stand that  it  behooved  her  to  fall  into  the 
spirit  of  whatever  was  going  on,  and  so 
she  assisted  Mary  with  a  vengeance  in 
the  work,  making  it  as  uncomfortable  as 
possible  for  Haldeman,  who  had  been 
drenched  to  the  skin  in  swimming  across 
the  stream  to  save  the  girl  from  the  bull. 
Once  she  had  him  settled  in  the  lowly 
cabin,  which  she  claimed  as  her  home, 
Mary  wrapped  him  in  blankets,  poured 
hot  tea  down  him  and  forced  him  to  sub- 


mit to  a  hot  foot  bath  to  avoid  the  possi- 
bility of  contracting  a  cold.  But  all  her 
solicitude  was  actuated  by  a  desire  for 
revenge.  She  had  not  forgotten  the  kiss 
he  had  stolen,  and  she  could  not  forget  it. 
She  must  get  even,  and  this  was  her 
method  of  accomplishing  that  retaliation. 
Ignorant  of  her  motive  and  believing  she 
was  only  anxious  to  look  out  for  his  wel- 
fare, Haldeman  sat  in  a  mist  of  steam 
and  sweltered  in  perfect  good  nature, 
much  to  the  delectation  of  the  revengeful 
maiden. 

Moreover,  in  spite  of  his  great  discom- 
fort, Haldeman  had  plenty  of  mind  with 
which  to  become  deeply  impressed  with 
Mary.  Her  freedom,  her  wholesomeness 
and  her  gay  spirits  captured  him  heart 
and  soul  almost  from  the  inception,  but 
she  seemed  so  uneducated  and  so  lacking 
in  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  deport- 
ment that  he  felt  sure  the  greatest  favor 
he  could  confer  as  a  starter  would  be  to 
volunteer  to  improve  her  lore  in  payment 
for  her  posing  as  "Smiling  Nature,"  a  pic- 
ture she  inspired  in  his  mind.  This  ar- 
rangement was  agreed  upon,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence for  days  they  met  by  the  stream 
and  with  Mary  as  his  model  the  young 
artist  painted  his  greatest  picture.  Mary 
was  manipulating-  things  with  consum- 
mate skill,  keeping  up  appearances  in  her 
fineries  at  the  hotel  and  simultaneously 
making  her  celestial  trips  to  the  stream, 
always  stopping  at  the  cabin  to  don  the 
old  clothes  before  meeting  the  artist. 

As  the  painting  of  the  picture  pro- 
gressed Haldeman's  love  developed  with 
it,  and  he  wooed  the  girl  with  all  the  re- 
pressed passion  in  his  soul,  and  she  still 
tantalizing  him  and  piled  up  the  revenge 
that  she  felt  was  due  her  for  the  effront- 
ery he  displayed  in  stealing  that  one  kiss. 
When  she  complained  of  her  poverty  as 
a  barrier  to  their  love,  he  exhibited  a 
frank  crudity  by  saying  that  wealth 
meant  nothing,  and  that  the  poor  are  as 


She    posed   and    she    smiled   for   the   artist   whose   keen   gaze    took  in   all   the   surrounding  beauties  of   nature,  and 
as   his    picture    progressed    his    love   for   his    model    developed 
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good   as   the   rich   so    long-  as   they   keep 
clean. 

During  all  this  time,  and  while  not  en- 
gaged in  her  early-morning-  romance, 
Mary's  aspiring  mother  surrounded  her 
with  every  social  attraction  which  would 
set  her  off  to  the  best  advantage.  She 
quickly  established  a  staff"  of  suitors  for 
her  daughter,  and  chief  among  these  was 


In  tattered  clothes  such  as  she  had  never  worn  before 
in  her  life  of   luxury,  Mary  regaled  herself  the  gen- 
uineness of   the  love  of  a  real  man 

Smythe  Addison,  a  shallow-brained, 
spoiled  child  of  luxury  who  was  anxious 
to  trade  the  value  of  an  old  family  name 
for  the  benefits  of  a  new  fortune.  He  was 
the  most  persistent  of  all  Mary's  ad- 
mirers, but  she  suspected  the  sincerity  of 
him  and  all  the  rest  of  these  aspirants  of 
the  social  whirl.  She  wanted  a  man — a 
red-blooded,  real  man,  and  the  question 
of  social  prominence,  exchange  of  wealth 
or  personal  benefits  did  not  enter  into  her 
ideal.  It  was  for  this  very  reason  that 
she  was  attracted  to  Haldeman:  he  was 
real  and  Mary  loved  genuineness.  When 
contrasted  with  the  young  fops  of  her  set, 
Haldeman  loomed  up  like  a  giant  of  peer- 
less strength.  It  was  only  natural,  there- 
fore, that  when  Addison  made  a  nuisance 
of  himself  by  attempting  to  press  his  suit 
to  a  successful  fruition  that  she  told  him 
most  firmly  that  she  could  not  marry  his 
kind. 

Addison,  however,  was  too  small-mind- 
ed to  grasp  her  sincerity.  He  suspected 
a  counter  attraction  and  his  jealousy 
prompted  him  to  covertly  watch  her.  He 
soon  discovered  her  morning  excursions 
to  the  stream  where  she  posed  for  Halde- 
man. He  felt  that  this  knowledge  of  her 
intrigue  gave  him  a  hold  on  her,  and  he 
proceeded  to  use  it.  This  discovery  came 
on  the  morning  Haldeman  finished  his 
picture,  and  from  his  place  of  conceal- 
ment behind  the  bushes,  Addison  saw 
Haldeman  proudly  display  his  work  to 
the  enthralled  Mary.  He  witnessed  their 
fond  parting  as  the  young  artist  started 
on  his  way  to  place  the  picture  on  ex- 
hibition in  the  Art  Institute.  No  sooner 
had  Haldeman  gone  than  Addison  con- 
fronted Mary  and  endeavored  to  frighten 
her  into  submitting  to  his  wishes  of  im- 
mediate marriage  on  the  threat  of  expos- 
ing her  "affair." 


Mary  resented  Addison's  advances,  and 
when  he  tried  to  overwhelm  her  physi- 
cally, she  screamed  for  help  and  fought 
him  like  a  fiery  little  wild-cat.  Haldeman 
heard  her  cries,  dropped  his  picture  and 
he  reached  the  scene  in  time  to  release 
his  sweetheart  from  the  embrace  of  the 
young  man  strange  to  him,  and  he  ac- 
complished this  in  such  a  vigorous  man- 
ner that  Addison  landed  several  feet  away 
in  the  bushes,  and  experienced  some  diffi- 
culty in  extricating  himself.  Panic- 
stricken,  Addison  hastened  back  to  the 
hotel  and  reported  to  Mrs.  Anderson, 
Mary's  mother,  that  he  had  found  her 
daughter  in  the  hands  of  a  bucolic  lover 
who  had  inveigled  her  to  a  loathsome 
cabin  with  evil  designs.  He  explained 
that  he  had  valiantly  tried  to  protect  the 
girl,  but  that  the  "gang"  was  too  much 
for  him.  Mrs.  Anderson  lost  little  time 
in  getting  into  her  automobile,  dragging 
Addison  in  with  her  to  direct  the  way, 
and  she  arrived  at  the  cabin  shortly  after 
Haldeman  had  left  to  reclaim  his  picture. 
She  found  Mary  in  the  tattered  clothes 
she  was  wont  to  wear  in  Haldeman's 
presence,  and  she  was  intensely  shocked. 
She  commanded  Mary  to  get  into  the 
automobile  and  to  take  a  seat  beside  the 
cringing  Addison,  and  drove  her  back  to 
the  hotel. 

Haldeman,  from  the  distance,  had  wit- 
nessed some  of  the  scene,  and  he  hurried 
back  to  the  cabin,  plying  the  washwoman 
with  questions  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
strange  scene.  The  poor,  frightened  soul 
made  the  unpardonable  mistake  of  telling 
him  the  facts  in  the  case  in  her  own  art- 
less, brutal  way. 

"It  was  all  only  a  joke,"  she  said. 
"She's  a  rich  young  lady ;  that  was  the 
fine  feller  she  do  be  after  marryin'  some 
day." 

It  would  have  been  difficult  for  the 
washwoman  to  have  dealt  Haldeman  a 
more  painful  blow.  His  dreams  of  happi- 
ness were  shattered  by  a  single  phrase. 

"All  a  joke,"  he  muttered  to  himself, 
and  that  was  the  most  heart-rending 
phrase  he  had  ever  heard. 

Hurt,  belittled  and  miserable,  a  great 
bitterness  settled  over  him  and  he  stum- 
bled back  to  the  spot  where  he  dropped 
his  kit,  found  her  wonderful  picture  smil- 


ing up  from  the  ground  where  he  dropped 
it,  and  in  an  outburst  of  rage  he  was 
about  to  destroy  it.  when  his  better  na- 
ture spoke  and  his  hand  was  withheld 
from  sacrilege.  He  can  no  longer  see 
beauty  in  it.  His  greatest  art  became 
only  a  mockery  to  him.  Ambition  died 
within  his  breast  and  he  went  sadly  to 
his  city  studio  and  placed  the  picture  in 
a  remote  corner,  vowing  to  never  look 
upon  it  again. 

In  the  meantime  Mary  was  hauled  up 
before  her  father  in  a  family  council  by 
her  irate  mother,  and  she  was  ruthlessly 
chided  for  her  escapade.  Her  mother 
would  not  hear  her  explanations  of  Addi- 
son's unmanly  part  in  ,the  rwhole  affair. 
The  mother  had  set  her  h^ad  on  Mary 
becoming  the  wife  of  that  very  man,  and 
she  refused  to  brook  the  slightest  dispar- 
aging remarks  concerning  him.  Mary's 
father  was  deeply  disturbed  by  the  inci- 
dent. He  was  not  prone  to  share  in  his 
wife's  austerity,  and  when  finally  he  en- 
countered Mary  in  the  library  of  their 
home  one  night,  when  she  slipped  out  of 
her  boudoir  in  her  silken  pajamas  and  ki- 
mono, he  quickly  succumbed  to  her  wiles 
and  consented  to  accompany  her  that  very 
instant  to  Haldeman's  studio  to  determine 
for  himself  the  exact  status  of  the  man 
his  daughter  confessed  she  loved. 

While  this  was  all  transpiring,  Halde- 
man suffered  the  tortures  of  the  damned 
in  his  lonely  studio.  The  summer  girl  of 
his  dreams  haunted  him  and  there  was 
the  picture  to  keep  him  constantly  re- 
minded of  his  unhappy  experiences.  In 
the  course  of  the  evening  his  Bohemian 
friends  visited  him  to  celebrate  his  return 
from  the  country,  and  among  those  call- 
ers was  Katheryn  Green,  known  as  the 
angel  of  the  studios,  and  who  was  a  pro- 
fessional model  fostering  a  secret  love  for 
Haldeman,  but  his  obvious  lack  of  reci- 
procity had  always  held  her  in  check. 
With  true  feminine  intuition  she  noted 
the  young  artist's  dejection,  and  she  as- 
tutely concluded  the  subject  of  the  pic- 
ture she  saw  in  the  corner  of  the  studio 
was  the  cause.  Therefore,  out  of  both 
jealousy  and  curiosity  she  lingered  after 
the  others  had  gone.  Her  demands  to 
know  who  the  "new  siren"  is  precipitated 
a  quarrel  which  ends  with  Haldeman  de- 


The   young   artist   resented   his   designing   rival's   malicious  conduct  so   vigorously   that   he   biffed   him   a   bit 
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liberately  walking  out,  leaving  her  in  full 
possession. 

As  fate  would  have  it,  a  few  minutes 
later  Mary  arrived  at  the  studio  with  her 
indulgent  and  perplexed  father,  and  much 
to  her  complete  consternation  instead  of 
greeting  the  man  she  loved  she  found  her- 
self inside  the  studio  facing  another  wom- 
an. The  shock  was  horrible.  For  all  she 
knew  this  woman  may  have  been  Halde- 
man's  mistress  or  his  wife,  and  she  stag- 
gered back  on  the  breast  of  her  still  dazed 
father. 

"Take  me  away ;  take  me  away,"  she 
groaned  piteously. 

At  that  instant  Haldeman,  the  cause  of 
the  whole  situation,  stalked  into  the  room, 
and  in  confusion  over  this  unexpected  in- 
vasion he  gazed  from  one  to  the  other, 
and  with  a  harst  laugh  demanded  of  Mary 
to  explain  why  she  was  there.  Her  father 
haltingly  and  awkwardly  tried  to  explain, 
but  Mary  interrupted  him  by  laying  her 
hand  across  his  lips  and  shoving  him 
back. 

"I  hate  you  !  Oh,  how  I  hate  you !"  she 
fairly  screamed  at  Haldeman  as  she 
stamped  her  foot  in  fierce  anger. 

Then  with  a  fine  show  of  hauteur,  she 
dragged  her  father  out  of  the  room.  The 
next  instant  Haldeman  lost  his  head.  The 
cup  that  had  been  full  was  pressed  down 
and  running  over,  and  his  misery  asserted 
itself  in  a  rage  which  was  a  white  flame 
of  destruction.  He  hurled  himself  upon 
the  picture  which  had  been  the  inspira- 
tion of  so  many  happy  hours  and  was  in 
the  act  of  destroying  it  when  his  secret 
lover  intercepted.  She  sprang  upon  him, 
jerked  from  his  hand  the  knife  with  which 
he  would  ruin  his  masterpiece,  threw  him 
away  from  her,  snatched  up  the  picture 
and  fled  from  the  studio  with  it,  leaving 
him  in  a  paroxysm  of  hysterical  suffering 
and  ghastly  mirth.  Meanwhile  there  was 
a  very  unhappy  Mary  in  a  fine  home  not 
far  away. 

The  following  day  the  angel  of  the  stu- 
dios who  had  forcibly  taken  possession  of 
the  picture  sent  it  to  the  Art  Institute  and 
entered  it  in  the  prize  competition  in  the 
name  of  the  man  who  had  painted  it  and, 
as  her  last  act  of  self-immolation,  she 
visited  Mary's  father  at  his  office  and  ex- 
plained the  whole  case  to  him. 

"The  cause  of  your  daughter's  suffer- 
ing is  only  jealousy,"  she  said.  "The 
poor  girl  has  misconstrued  my  presence 
in  Mr.  Haldeman's  studio,  and  I  swear 
that  she  is  wrong  in  her  deductions,  be- 
cause there  has  been  absolutely  nothing 
wrong  between  the  young  artist  and  my- 
self." 

She  finished  by  advising  Anderson  to 
make  haste  to  explain  matters  to  his 
daughter  and  to  do  his  utmost  to  reunite 
the  two  lovers.  Thus  she  sacrificed  the 
last  thing  she  could  for  the  man  she  loved 
better  than  her  own  life. 

Forthwith  the  father,  understanding 
conditions  at  last,  hurried  home  and  con- 
fronted his  wife,  and  he  took  the  reigns 
of  domestic  rule  in  his  own  hands.  He 
now  saw  Addison  in  a  new  light,  and 
compared  his  artificial  foppishness  and 
secret  self-seeking  with  the  stalwart,  un- 
affected and  noble  artist,  and  he  knew 
which  one  was  the  man.  He  decided  on 
a  test  which  would  reveal  their  individual 
manhood  and  clear  up  the  situation.  And 
he  determined  to  see  to  it  that  the  best 


man  did  win.  He  made  short  work  of 
enlightening  Mary  as  his  informant  had 
advised.  Then  he  set  about  to  get  Hal- 
deman to  his  house.  Realizing  that  the 
young  artist  would  ignore  an  invitation, 
the  clever  father  sent  him  the  following 
note: 

Sir: 

You  have  been  accused  of  commiting  a 
very  serious  offense  against  my  daughter.  I 
am  going  to  give  you  one  chance  to  meet 
your  accuser  face  to  face  before  I  begin  pro- 
ceedings against  you  of  the  severest  nature. 

While  the  energetic  father  was  thus 
getting  the  loose  ends  together,  poor, 
heart-broken  little  Mary,  humbled  with 
the  memory  of  the  exhibition  she  made 
of  herself  in  her  lover's  studio,  and 
ashamed  of  the  mean  suspicions  she  had 
had  of  him,  regarded  the  future  as  devoid 
of  any  bright  prospects  for  happiness.  So 
she  decided  she  would  be  a  nun  and  enter 
a  convent.  She  fashioned  a  nun's  cos- 
tume out  of  a  black  crepe  shawl  and 
dressed  herself  as  much  like  a  nun  as  she 
could,  just  to  see  how  she  would  look. 
She  was  so  pleased  with  the  results  of  her 
ingenuity  that  she  ventured  downstairs 
to  show  her  parents,  arriving  just  in  time 
to  witness  the  impressive  entrance  of 
Haldeman,  who  had  rushed  from  his 
studio  upon  reading  Anderson's  note  with 
the  intention  of  choking  the  false  accusa- 
tion contained  in  that  note  down  +he 
father's  throat.  And  as  he  tore  into  the 
room  his  eyes  fell  first  on  Mary  in  her 
sombre  costume,  which  shocked  him  and 
rendered  him  speechless  as  he  realized 
the  sacrifice  the  girl  contemplated. 

As  the  young  couple  confronted  each 
other  with  tense  emotion,  Anderson,  the 
wise  old  father,  hid  his  desire  to  yell  with 
laughter  behind  a  feigned  bluster.  Aris- 
ing sternly,  he  placed  himself  as  shield 
before  his  daughter  and  frowned  upon  the 
still  astonished  Haldeman  as  he  shook  a 
bony  finger  disdainfully.  He  boldly  ac- 
cused the  young  man  of  dastardly  and 
heinous  crimes  against  his  child,  and  the 
accused  shrank  back  in  wonderment 
while  Mary  opened  her  eyes  wide  in  sur- 
prise. 

"He  didn't!  He  didn't!  He  never  did 
anything  that  wasn't  honorable  and  no- 
ble," she  almost  shrieked,  stationing  her- 


self between  her  father  and  the  man  she 
loved. 

The  next  instant  she  realized  that  she 
had  betrayed  her  great  love  in  this  torrent 
of  words,  and  a  shyness  swept  over  her. 
Grabbing  up  her  uniform  of  lowly  spirit, 
she  ran  out  of  the  room  and  back  to  her 
own  boudoir,  where  she  buried  herself 
among  her  pillows  laughing  and  crying  in 
mortification. 

Downstairs,  Anderson  struggled  to 
maintain  his  pose  of  enraged  dignity  as 
Haldeman's  face  grew  radiant  at  Mary's 
defense. 

"At  least  you  have  made  her  love  you, 
and  I  challenge  you  to  prove  yourself 
worthy  of  her  love,"  the  father  continued, 
undismayed. 

"Love  her?"  the  young  man  asked,  and 
then  changed  his  voice  to  one  of  positive 
reply :  "Why,  I  idolize  her — I  worship 
her." 

"Wait,"  the  father  ordered;  "the  worst 
is  yet  to  come." 

Then  he  summoned  his  wife  and  Addi- 
son, announcing  that  he  had  called  them 
all  together  to  impart  some  important 
news  and  to  make  a  proposition. 

"I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  through 
unexpected  misfortunes  in  business  I  am 
absolutely  penniless,  and  I  must  marry 
my  daughter  off  in  order  to  secure  a  son- 
in-law  to  support  the  family,"  he  an- 
nounced, gravely. 

Addison  at  once  saw  the  blast  of  all 
his  gilded  dreams,  a  shattering  of  all  his 
prospects.  In  a  vision  he  saw  himself 
tied  up  with  an  inexperienced  wife  and 
with  an  expensive  family  on  his  hands. 
Haldeman  saw  the  breaking  of  the  last 
barrier  of  wealth  and  position  between 
himself  and  his  beloved  one. 

"Thank  God,"  he  murmured  softly  as 
he  dreamed  of  a  humble  though  happy 
little  home  in  which  Mary  ruled  for  him. 

Anderson  summoned  Mary  from  up- 
stairs next.  Mary  by  this  time  had  re- 
gained her  old-time  love  of  mischief,  and 
she  discarded  her  nun's  dress  for  the  old, 
tattered,  red  one  in  which  she  had  ro- 
manced with  Haldeman  in  the  country. 
Laughing  gaily,  she  tripped  into  the  room 
in  which  the  final  chapters  of  her  ro- 
(Continucd  on  page  25.) 


She  could  not — would  not — eat  for  thinking  of  how  much  she  loved  the  man  she  had  no  hopes  of  ever  seeing  again 
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THREE  PALS  OUT  WEST 

By  HORACE  J.  GARDNER 


i 


high 


T  WAS  August  and 
noon  in  Trevose  when  Petie 
Supplee  blotted  the  perspira- 
tion from  his  flushed  forehead 
and  spat  energetically  into  a 
mound  of  newly-made  hay.  Leaning  on 
the  sturdy  handle  of  the  pronged  fork 
the  temporary  hay-tosser  flashed  the  high 
sign  to  Johnny  Hall,  his  contemporary 
laborer,  and  waited  for  the  short  and 
corpulent  disciple  of  the  soil  to  totter  to- 
ward his  place  of  rest,  which  was  a  cluster 
of  scrub  oaks  at  the  west  end  of  the  field. 

"Would  you  rather  pitch  hay  than 
work?"  asked  Petie  of  his  flushed  com- 
rade as  they  rested  and  munched  on  the 
lunch  prepared  by  the  madam  of  the  farm. 

"Why,  ain't  this  work?"  asked  the 
fleshy  John  as  he  slitted  his  eyes  and  bit 
viciously  into  a  tough  ham  sandwich. 

Before  the  subject  could  be  carried  on 
any  further  Petie  suddenly  jumped  high 
into  the  air  and  shrieked,  at  the  same  time 
waving  his  newspaper  hilariously. 

The  astounded  Johnny  seized  his  ex- 
cited chum  by  the  seat  of  the  trousers 
and  forced  him  to  annex  himself  to  the 
grass  again. 

"Did  a  bee  sting  you  here  under  the 
tree — or  where  did  he  sting  you?"  de- 
manded Hall,  as  he  panted  fiercely  into 
the  smiling  face  of  Petie. 

"Would  I  be  looking  like  this  if  a  mem- 
ber of  the  hymenopterous  tribe  had  pene- 
trated my  flesh  in  search  of  honey?" 

"No,  you  hardly  would,"  slowly  gasped 
Johnnie,  as  a  puzzled  expression  crept 
into  his  knitted  eye-brows. 

"Look  this  over,"  invited  Petie,  as  he 
thrust  the  crumpled  metropolitan  sheet 
into  the  grimy  hands  of  the  adispose  one. 

In  the  legal  column  there  appeared  an 
advertisement  seeking  Peter  Supplee,  an 
heir  to  a  Chicago  fortune.  The  notice 
was  clearly  put  forth  and  before  Johnnie 
had  perused  the  ad  a  half  a  dozen  times 
it  dawned  upon  him  that  the  young  man 
wanted  was  none  other  than  the  tall,  lean 
youth  who  shared  with  him  the  ups  and 
downs  of  everyday  existence.  For  sev- 
eral years  the  two  had  labored  as  bank 
clerks  side  by  each,  and  every  summer 
spent  an  exhilirating  fortnight  at  the  Tre- 
vose farm.  Many  times  Petie  had  men- 
tioned a  rich  uncle  in  Chicago,  but 
Johnnie,  being  overburdened  with  flesh, 
never  allowed  any  tales  of  this  savor  to 
penetrate  his  happy-hearted  head. 

"Well,  what  of  it?"  bluntly  demanded 
Johnnie,  as  he  turned  to  Petie  with  a  new- 
born antagonism  and,  it  might  be  added, 
deference  such  as  one  pays  to  a  superior. 

"Oh,  nothing,  except  we  are  going  to 
Chicago  at  once,"  and  Petie  arose  and 
shook  his  long,  lean  and  lanky  frame 
violently. 

"That  means  me,  too?"  earnestly  asked 
the  heavyweight,  as  he  ponderously  and 
painfully  rested  his  two  hundred  pounds 
of  avoirdupois  on  his  feet. 

Petie  nodded  his  assent,  and  the  ex- 
bank  clerks,  unmindful  of  the  scorching 
rays  of  the  midday  sun,  hurried  to  the 
farmhouse. 


II. 

Benjamin  Epileptic  Fits,  the  be-specta- 
cled  attorney,  rubbed  his  oily  palms  to- 
gether with  evident  satisfaction.  Com- 
plimenting himself  on  his  own  perspic- 
acity, he  chuckled :  "Another  good  busi- 
ness deal  completed  successfully  and  I 
am  $10,000  richer  thereby.  It  was  easy 
to  interest  those  two  young  fools  in  that 
worthless  Western  ranch  which  came 
into  my  hands  in  lieu  of  cash  for  fees 
of  $238,  almost  as  easy  as  it  was  to  make 
the  amount  $23,800  and  sell  it  to  this 
young  Petie  Supplee  for  $9500." 

In  the  meantime  our  heroes  are  speed- 
ing westward  with  visions  of  horses,  ele- 
phants and  goats  which  they  expect  to 
find  on  El  Reposo,  the  soothing  name  ap- 
plied to  the  ranch  which  they  bought 
from  the  Chicago  lawyer  with  Petie's  in- 
herited cash.  As  the  train  neared  their 
destination  the  lads  were  feverish  with 
anxiety. 

"Me  for  another  meal,"  Johnnie  Hall 
announced  as  he  lumbered  off  to  the  din- 
ing car.  Petie  dozed  and  awaited  his  re- 
turn. 

As  the  train  approached  a  small  junc- 
tion the  leather-lunged  conductor  an- 
nounced the  name  of  the  station  in  a  terri- 
fied tone  of  voice : 

"Hall's  Cut!     Hall's  Cut!" 

Petie  awakened  suddenly  and  sprinted 
to  the  restaurant.  "My  Gawd,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "who  cut  Hall?"  Finding  John- 
nie far  from  being  mangled,  in  back  of  a 
roast  chicken  and  happy  as  the  proverbial 
lark,  Petie  informed  him  that  the  next 
station  was  their  destination. 

As  the  train  pulled  out  of  Paradise  the 
ill-starred  name  of  the  shack  on  the  des- 
ert, Johnnie  the  stout  and  Petie  the  lean 
gazed  over  the  uninviting  landscape. 

"This  beats  hell!"  Johnnie  frankly  de- 
cided, and  Petie  agreed,  although  neither 
of  the  two  had  ever  lived  in  St.  Louis  and, 
of  course,  didn't  realize  how  far  mistaken 
they  were. 

Inquiring  at  a  nearby  ranch  the  East- 
ern lads  learned  that  their  property  was 
twelve  miles  west  of  the  railroad.  Secur- 
ing a  pack  mule  and  a  goat,  the  downcast 
pair  marched  on  to  El  Reposo. 

It  was  a  pathetic  scene  when  Petie  and 
John  realized  that  they  had  been  buncoed 
out  of  their  wealth  by  the  unscrupulous 
Fits. 

"We're  broke !"  dolefully  drawled  Petie 
as  he  turned  his  pockets  inside  out. 

"Nothing  in  the  world  left,"  declared 
John,  and  as  if  suddenly  hit  by  a  pair  of 
fresh  onions,  tears  trickled  down  his 
cheeks.  They  both  began  to  cry,  and 
sobbed  in  unison  :  "A  goat — a  mule — two 
return  tickets — some  grub — and  a  life  in- 
surance policy.  That's  all  we  poor  boys 
have  in  the  wide,  wide  world."  Far  be  it 
from  us  to  expand  upon  this  sad  scene. 
Gentle  reader,  just  picture  yourself  in  the 
same  condition.  Yes ;  it  is  sad  to  con- 
template. 

It  never  rains  unless  it  pours,  for  when 
Petie  and  Johnnie  ran  out  of  tears  they 
returned  to  find  that  the  goat  had  eaten 


their  return  tickets  for  lunch,  and  was 
just  preparing  the  life  insurance  policies 
for  dessert.  That  night,  while  they  were 
bemoaning  their  sad  fate,  the  goat  and 
the  mule,  with  all  the  provisions  on  its 
back,  took  French  leave. 

"Alone  on  the  plains,"  mused  Petie 
sadly. 

"Yes ;  stranded  to  die  of  starvation  and 
thirst,"  added  Johnnie. 

"If  Fits  were  only  here,"  suggested 
Petie,  as  his  eyes  glinted  dangerously, 
"I'd—" 

He  never  finished  his  resolution,  as  the 
boys  were  paralyzed  with  amazement 
when  the  screams  of  a  woman  in  peril 
tore  big  holes  in  the  atmosphere. 

"Ghosts,"  they  exclaimed  in  unison,  and 
then  simultaneously :  "No,  it's  a  woman 
calling  for  help." 

The  sound  was  located  in  a  cabin  at  the 
edge  of  the  ranch,  and  as  the  intrepid 
youths  cut  the  distance  by  quickened  pace, 
gruff  voices  could  be  made  out  in  the 
process  of  an  argument.  Without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  Petie  dived  through  the 
door  and  Johnnie  arrived  on  the  scene  of 
the  disturbance  through  the  window.  A 
swarthy  Mexican  and  a  dissipated  Ameri- 
can were  the  male  occupants  of  the  room, 
who  were  apparently  bent  upon  robbing 
a  member  of  the  opposite  sex.  The  un- 
welcome intruders,  Petie  and  his  pal, 
found  themselves  flirting  with  the  under- 
taker. The  greaser  advanced  towara 
Petie  with  an  evil-looking  knife  and  was 
about  to  sink  the  blade  into  the  tall  Mr. 
Supplee  when  the  ever  observant  Johnnie 
flew  at  him  from  the  rear  and  bit  his  ear 
off  as  clean  as  a  whistle.  The  duskv  one 
naturally  resented  this  action,  and  a  free- 
for-all  was  the  result.  During  the  course 
of  the  battle-royal  Petie  noted  that  a  fork 
had  been  carelessly  left  on  the  table. 
Parrying  swiftly  he  seized  the  instrument 
and  as  Johnnie  vigorously  kicked  Pedro 
on  the  shins  Peter  advanced  from  the  rear 
and  sank  the  prongs  deep  into  the  valiant 
son  of  Mexico.  Johnnie  kicked  him  again 
on  the  ankles,  so  hard  this  time  that  he 
fell  unconscious  with  a  fractured  skull. 
The  two  gatling  guns  then  gave  their 
husky  countryman  undivided  attention. 
All  other  efforts  proving  fruitless,  Johnnie 
conceived  an  idea  which  he  put  into  ex- 
ecution as  their  antagonist  dashed  madly 
at  Petie.  Hall  tickled  him  suddenly  and 
hard.  The  brute  was  ticklish  and  at  once 
jumped  higher  than  the  ceiling,  bumped 
his  head  against  the  boards  and  landed  in 
a  crumpling  heap  on  the  dirt  floor.  Before 
turning  to  the  girl  whom  they  had  rescued 
Petie  took  out  his  handkerchief  and 
asked  Johnnie  whether  he  would  rather 
do  this  or  work.  But  John  was  already 
busily  engaged  in  an  animated  conversa- 
tion with  the  third  conscious  member  of 
the  group.  She  quickly  explained  the 
situation.  "That  drunken  brute  is  Chester 
Hart,  for  whom  I  left  my  home  and  mar- 
ried. He  proved  disloyal  and  demanded 
my  money  when  his  had  been  gambled 
away.  To  avoid  him,  I  got  off  at  the 
small    way    station   above   the   ridge   and 
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sought  refuge  in  this  cabin.  My  scape- 
grace husband,  with  this  strange  Mexi- 
can, found  me  and  they  were  forcing  me 
to  yield  up  my  money  when  you  arrived 
on  the  scene ;  and  oh,  I  am  so  grateful 
for  what  you  have  done !"  And  she 
beamed  a  smile  upon  Petie,  whereupon 
Supplee  blushed  to  the  roots  of  his  hair. 
'  Johnnie  explained  the  circumstances 
surrounding  their  adventures,  but  they 
failed  to  mention  that  a  Chicago  lawyer 
was   responsible. 

"And  may  we  know  your  name?"  asked 
Johnnie,  after  he  had  released  the  title  of 
himself  and  Pete. 

"My  name  is  Flossie,"  she  said.  "My 
father  disowned  me  when  I  eloped  with 
Chester.  Oh !  if  I  had  stayed  at  home 
with  pa !"  And  two  tiny  tears  trickled 
down  her  cheeks  like  Woolworth  dia- 
monds by  gas-light. 

Flossie  was  an  attractive  blonde  with  a 
winning  smile  and  a  wealth  of  fluffy 
golden  hair.  The  trio  had  but  a  single 
thought:  How  could  they  return  to 
Chicago?  Upon  Flossie's  suggestion  the 
three  stranded  Easterners  began  a  search 
for  a  ranch  among  the  hills  south  of  the 
low  cluster  of  hills  which  sprang  up  as  a 
barrier  to  the  setting  sun.  Leaving  the 
vanquished  villains  to  their  own  pleasure, 
Petie,  Flossie  and  Johnnie  soon  discov- 
ered a  sheep  herder's  house,  where  they 
were  given  a  home  until  they  were  able 
to  return  to  their  home  in  the  East. 

III. 
Devil's  Lick  was  the  appropriate  ap- 
pelation  attached  to  the  coarse  settlement 
a  few  miles  from  the  Woods'  ranch, 
where  our  three  friends  had  been  mak- 
ing their  home  for  the  past  three  months. 
The  town  consisted  of  a  jail,  eight  saloons, 
a  dozen  gambling  houses  and  four  dance 
halls.  In  addition,  there  were  a  few  stores 
and  a  score  of  dwellings  rudely  con- 
structed— much  after  the  style  of  the  oc- 
cupants. Flossie  had  secured  a  position 
as  piano  player  in  one  of  the  halls  and 
Petie  with  his  stout  friend  Johnnie,  real- 
izing the  conditions  surrounding  her 
there,  appointed  themselves  as  self-con- 
stituted guardians.     So  it  was  with  fear 


that  our  heroes  observed  the  schemes  of 
one  Steve  Barton,  a  gambler,  to  lure  Flos- 
sie from  the  straight  and  narrow  into  the 
primrose  path. 

"Where  is  Flossie?"  demanded  Petie  as 
he  raced  out  of  the  dancing  pavilion  and 
crashed  into  Johnnie. 

"I  just  saw  her  and  that  French  girl, 
Bess,  crossing  the  Boulevard  with  Barton 
and  Slater." 

"You  fool !  Why  didn't  you  tell  me 
sooner?"  demanded  Petie  as  he  hastened 
after  Flossie.  Before  the  desperate  lov- 
ers were  able  to  carry  out  their  plans 
and  elope  with  the  unsuspecting  girls, 
Petie  and  his  friends  saved  Flossie  from 
total  perdition  and,  weeping  copiously,  he 
escorted  the  repentant  Flossie  to  the 
ranch. 

"There  is  only  one  way  in  which  we 
can  raise  enough  to  send  Flossie  back  to 
her  people,"  suggested  the  inventive  Pete 
Supplee,  "and  that  is  to  immolate  our- 
selves on  the  altar  of  self-sacrifice,  and 
thus  permit  her  to  gather  in  the  coin  on 
our  insurance  policy." 

"That's  the  quickest  methods,"  agreed 
John  Hall.  "We  will  change  the  name  on 
the  policy  and  make  Flossie  the  sole  bene- 
ficiary." 

"The  best  way  to  die  is — " 

"Fight  each  other  to  death  and  let  the 
survivor  kill  himself." 

Flossie  was  informed  of  the  plan,  and 
with  tears  and  kisses  the  three  pals  parted, 
promising  to  meet  each  other  in  heaven. 

The  duel  was  not  an  artistic  success. 
Volley  after  volley  was  fired,  but  the  bul- 
lets bounced  off  their  heads  like  rubber. 
Time  and  again  the  "martyrs"  would  fall, 
only  to  rise  again.  There  is  no  method 
of  computation  to  ascertain  the  possible 
duration  of  this  battle  had  not  a  very  un- 
expected thing  happened. 

Chester  Hart  and  Pedro,  fresh  from  a 
bank  robbery,  galloped  up  to  the  cour- 
ageous pals  and  at  the  point  of  a  .44  Colt 
demanded  and  received  Petie's  and  John- 
nie's clothing  in  exchange  for  the  bandits' 
paraphernalia.  Hardly  had  the  transfer 
been  completed  before  the  posse  arrived 
on  the  scene,  and  recognizing  the  outlaws 
despite    the    change    of   wearing   apparel, 


gave  chase  over  the  hills  until  Chester  and 
Pedro  galloped  off  a  lofty  cliff  and  fell 
into  oblivion. 

Six  months  later  our  adventuresome 
subjects  arrived  at  Chicago  and  secured 
positions  in  the  Alberta  Hotel  as  waiter 
and  bus  boy,  respectively. 

#  sfc  sfc  :fc  S&:  %  %  %  $: 

It  was  New  Year's  Eve  and  every- 
where a  sense  of  gaiety  and  happiness 
reigned  supreme.  The  hotels  were 
thronged  with  merry  diners,  who  were 
preparing  for  the  birth  of  a  new  year.  At 
the  fashionable  Alberta,  Benjamin  Epilep- 
tic Fits  had  reserved  a  cluster  of  tables 
for  the  evening.  He  was  prepared  to  cele- 
brate his  reconciliation  with  his  daughter 
Flossie,  who  was  enabled  to  execute  the 
prodigal's  return  after  securing  the  insur- 
ance money  bequeathed  her  by  Petie  Sup- 
plee and  John  Hall. 

The  big  dinner  was  ready  and  the 
guests  arrived,  with  Flossie  leading  the 
line. 

"Petie,  my  darling!"  she  exclaimed  as 
soon  as  she  observed  Supplee  in  the 
waiter's  uniform. 

"Flossie,  my  dear  girl,"  was  all  the  tall 
youth  could  utter  as  the  beautiful  golden- 
haired  girl  embraced  him  passionately. 

"And  Johnnie,"  she  cried  happily,  kiss- 
ing the  bus  boy  a  number  of  times,  to  the 
consternation  of  everybody,  Johnnie  ex- 
cepted. 

Ben  Fits  squirmed  his  way  to  the  front 
and  demanded  an  explanation.  Petie  and 
John  recognized  Fits  at  once,  and  they 
did  not  mince  words  in  charging  him  with 
fraud. 

"And  to  think  it's  your  pa,  Flossie," 
said  John,  sighing  softly. 

Fits  turned  to  the  guests  and  bade  them 
accept  their  chairs  around  the  gaily  be- 
decked table. 

In  the  ante  room  Fits  offered  restitu- 
tion to  the  lads  and  remorsefully  pre- 
sented them  each  with  a  ten  thousand 
dollar  check,  and  everyone  became  happy. 
The  midnight  chimes  sounded  a  few  min- 
utes later  and  the  glorious  New  Year  was 
noisily  welcomed  with  blaring  trumpets, 
clanging  bells  and  a  deluge  of  confetti. 


Left   to    right:    Assistant   United    States   Treasurer  Thiel,   Lillian    Walker,   and   John    Burke, 
Treasurer   of  the   United    States 


TO  ENCOURAGE  THRIFT 


A  practical  method  has  at  last  been  discovered  in 
which  thrift  may  be  encouraged  among  the  rank  and  file 
of  our  American  citizens.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  photo- 
play which  is  now  being  produced  by  the  Vitagraph  Com- 
pany of  Brooklyn,  and  it  is  welcomed  by  banking  men 
everywhere  as  a  happy  solution  to  the  present  lack  of 
economy  among  our  middle  classes.  The  story  was  written 
by  Irvin  S.  Cobb,  and  is  his  first  effort  at  Photoplay  writing. 
The  title  of  the  drama  as  yet  has  not  been  announced,  the 
directors  having  decided  to  consider  several  appropriate 
names  before  the  final  selection.  The  photoplay  is  being 
produced  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Banker's 
Association,  whose  influence  has  secured  the  use  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  and  high  officials  of  our  govern- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  play  impressive  and 
realistic.  The  picture  at  left  is  one  of  the  scenes  and  shows 
Lillian  Walker,  the  dainty  dimpled  Vitagraph  star  in  the 
heart  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury,  holding  forty  million  dollars. 
On  both  sides  renowned  money  men  are  smiling  into  the 
camera.  A  notable  fact  in  connection  with  the  taking  of 
these  scenes  was  the  enthusiasm  and  eagerness  displayed 
by  the  financial  heads  of  our  government  to  assist  in 
making  the  extraordinary  film  an  epoch-making  contribu- 
tion to  the  art  of  motion  pictures. 
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Listening  in 


{Continued  from  page  13.) 
stupid  chit's  mother,"  decided  she  had 
better  see  the  thing  through,  and  at  the 
moment  when  the  redoubtable  reporter 
was  climbing  the  gilded  stairs  of  the 
Florentine,  Miss  Spelvin,  flushed  and 
panting,  but  still  the  possessor  of  two 
gorgeous  brown  eyes,  was  clambering 
over  a  slippery  fire-escape  in  the  rear  of 
the  same  building. 

Through  the  glass  she  saw  the  Count 
with  his  arms  about  Elsie,  and  she  was 
about  to  break  the  pane  and  declare  her- 
self to  the  pair,  when  the  expression  on 
their  faces  changed,  and  the  girl  was 
pushed  toward  the  window  by  the  man. 
It  all  flashed  on  Mayme  instantly;  Mrs. 
Von  Puyster  was  knocking  at  the  door, 
and,     "Heaven     forgive     me,"     moaned 


Mayme,  "the  old  lady  probably  has 
brought  the  whole  police  force  with  her !" 
Elsie  thrust  up  the  window,  giving  a 
little  cry  when  she  saw  Miss  Spelvin, 
whom  she  just  managed  to  recognize 
sans  sable  hair  and  specks. 

"Oh,  help  me,  help  me  \"  she  besought, 
whimpering.  "Mother  will  never  be  de- 
ceived ;  she'll  look  for  me  here,  as  sure 
as  fate." 

She  had  not  made  her  plea  to  any  piker. 
It  was  Mayme's  biggest  moment  of  in- 
spiration. "Climb  down  the  fire-escape," 
she  commanded,  "and  I'll  tend  to 
mother."  The  shivering  maiden  did  as 
she  was  bid.  In  a  flutter  of  laces  she  dis- 
appeared around  the  corner  just  as  her 
brother  entered  the  building  by  the  front 
entrance.  Before  she  began  her  limou- 
sine  dash,   Mrs.   Von    Puyster   had   tele- 


phoned him  to  meet  her  at  the  Florentine 
in  fifteen  minutes.  "Vitally  important ; 
good-bye,"  was  all  she  had  said. 

Four  pairs  of  eyes,  consequently,  met 
Mayme's  when  she  advanced  from  the 
window  into  the  Count's  sitting-room. 
The  eyes  of  Mrs.  Von  Puyster  blazed 
recognition,  relief  and  horrified  indigna- 
tion ;  the  eyes  of  the  Count  were  filmed 
over  with  the  stupefaction  of  having  to 
confront  so  suddenly  the  unimaginable; 
the  eyes  of  "The  Buzzard"  were  glitter- 
ing with  fun  and  mastery.  .  .  .  The 
other  eyes  did  not  say  anything.  They 
looked  dead  and  pitiable. 

But  only  for  a  minute.  When  Jimmie 
recovered  his  poise  he  ran  forward  and 
took  Mayme  in  his  taut  arms.  He  held 
her  fast  as  he  searched  those  brown, 
bright  eyes  (you  know  how  they  do  on 
the  stage)  and  then  pressed  her  to  him 
with  a  fiercely  gentle  movement. 

"Mother,  you  can't  believe  anything 
wrong  of  this  young  lady,"  he  cried. 

"It  seems  to  me  she  is  self-convicted," 
was  the  rejoinder,  as  the  Chow-fancier 
swept  from  the  room.  The  Count  was 
draining  high-ball  glasses  in  a  corner. 
His  mind  seemed  virgin  of  ideas.  Jim 
turned  to  the  reporter,  holding  his  fin- 
gers up  to  indicate  "ten."  A  short  nod, 
and  the  press'  silence  was  purchased. 
(Of  course,  reporters  say  they  don't  do 
those  things.     We  know  they  do.) 

"And  now,  dear  woman,"  murmured 
James,  the  Indomitable,  "I'll  take  you  to 
my  father's  mother.  She'll  be  good  to 
you — till  I  can.  And  that  '11  be  soon." 
He  bent  over  her,  for  Miss  Spelvin  had 
fainted. 


Old  Miss  Flathers,  Jimmie's  aunt,  was 
"queer,"  and  so  she  did  not  much  mind 
the  queerness  of  others.  She  received  the 
limp  Mayme  as  if  she  had  been  Queen 
Mary  on  a  tour  of  the  British  war  hos- 
pitals. 

Nor  was  she  much  surprised  when, 
next  morning,  her  sister-in-law  and  niece 
came  to  call.  She  did  venture  to  ask  them 
why,  and,  well,  somnolent  reader,  we'll 
not  work  you  up  to  another  climax.  If 
you've  a  grain  of  sense  you  know  that 
Elsie  had  gotten  remorse  and  insisted 
on  clearing  Mayme  before  the  family  en 
masse.  After  she  had  spilled  her  little 
beans  and  had  her  little  weep  she  with- 
drew with  Mrs.  Von  Puyster. 

Mary  Spelvin  (for  it  seemed  Jimmie 
didn't  care  for  "Mayme")  looked  at  her 
fiance  with  a  moist,  brown  eye,  and  con- 
vinced him  again  that  she  was  the  most 
remarkable  woman  in  the  world. 

All  she  said  was,  "Well,  Jim,  I  think 
you  might  mix  me  a  Jack  Rose.  It'll 
steady  my  nerves  and  celebrate  the  en- 
gagement." 

Aunt  Flathers  ran  for  the  cocktail 
shaker. 

From    the    Triangle-Fine   Arts  five-part  feature, 
Starring  Norma   Talmadge. 
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The  Weakness  of  Strength 


(Continued  from  page  14.) 
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rene  but  harried,  was  obliged  to  telephone 
for  the  sheriff  and  his  deputies  to  protect 
his  interests.  It  was  no  time  for  a  cuncta- 
tive  policy ;  the  blood  of  the  men  was  up  ; 
his  own  might  be  spilt  at  any  moment.  So 
the  mailed  hand  ruled  in  the  village. 
Neitszche  would  have  smiled. 


The  leaden  weeks  dragged  on.  Gaynor, 
outwardly  calm  and  poiseful,  inwardly 
raged  at  the  inability  of  his  city  employ- 
ers to  recognize  such  talents  as  he  was 
wasting  on  their  affairs.  But  he  raged 
too  soon ;  in  a  day  came  a  long  telegram, 
ciphered,  congratulating  him  on  his  con- 
trol of  the  "annoying  suburban  situation," 
and  offering  him  the  position,  a  highly  lu- 
crative one,  of  general  manager  in  the  city. 
Like  wine,  the  news  tore  through  his  veins, 
and,  hatless,  and  even  without  the  auto- 
matic that  had  been  his  fidus  Achates  for 
weeks,  he  ran,  incoherently  laughing  and 
shouting,  to  "the  marble  manse."  He 
wrenched  his  news  from  his  throat  in  quick 
gasps  to  Mrs.  Alden,  and  then  burst  out : 
"Don't  you  see,  girl?  This  is  your  one 
chance  of  a  lifetime.  You  can  come  to  the 
city  with  me ;  live  in  a  swell  house,  have 
all  the  servants  you  want,  and  give  little 
Bess  the  sort  of  chances  she  ought  to  have. 
She's  too  good-looking  a  kid  for  these  dig- 
gings, and  you,  too,  should  be  better  situ- 
ated than  in  this  miserable  dump.  Say 
you'll  come,  girlie,  and  I'll  be  the  happiest 
man  this  side  of  the  stars."  He  had  for- 
gotten her  reprimand  of  the  other  night. 

Pale,  yet  stately,  the  widow  rose.  In 
dead  silence,  so  that  the  old  Dutch  clock 
sounded  like  the  clashing  of  monstrous 
bells,  she  pointed  to  the  door.  And  Gay- 
nor went  out.  He  was  angry  at  her  "pig- 
headedness,"  but  the  thought  of  the  city 
and  its  multiform  miracles  of  power  and 
passion  and  possession  fell  on  his  spirit 
like  holy  oil.    He  would  be  a  great  man ! 


At  the  city  shipyards,  Gaynor  continued 
to  walk  the  path  his  own  hands  had  form- 
ed. Relentless,  cruel,  coldly  certain,  he  cut 
wages  right  and  left,  sped  up  the  work  of 
all  employees  to  an  unbelievable  degree, 
and,  crowned  with  tyranny,  exercised  all 
the  ferocity  of  a  Roman  emperor,  but  with 
no  whims  as  his  guides.  Time-clocks  sup- 
planted the  more  hoary  methods  of  check- 
ing off;  crippled  employees  and  those  on 
whom  the  finger  of  infirmity  had  fallen 
were  ruthlessly  sent  packing,  and  the  vast 
machinery  of  a  great  plant  ground  golden 
dollars  from  flesh  and  blood  too  weary, 
half  the  time,  to  protest.  It  was  a  magni- 
ficent display  of  force. 

Unwedded  (for  deep  in  what  passed  for 
his  heart,  he  had  something  like  love  for 
the  woman  he  had  deserted  in  the  mara- 
thon of  wealth)  he  drove  his  goad  deeper 
into  souls  stained  with  toil.  And  the  years 
went  on,  as  years  do,  and  made  hard  lines 
around  his  immobile  mouth,  and  whitened 
here  and  there  his  shock  of  coal-black  hair. 
*     *     *     * 

Of  course,  he  got  it.  The  presidency  of 
the  big  company  had  always  been  his  ob- 


ject, and  he  got  it.  But  with  what  agonies 
of  tyranny  it  was  purchased.  In  the  ten 
years  that  had  fled  since  he  left  the  logging 
camps  for  the  marts  of  the  metropolis,  he 
had  climbed  unceasingly.  Now  he  was  at 
the  top.  There  seemed  no  further  place  to 
which  to  ascend  ;  yet  his  indomitable  ambi- 
tion drove  him  on. 

As  he  sat,  musing  thus,  in  his  opulent 
private  office,  there  was  a  knock  at  the 
door,  and  his  secretary  informed  him  that 
one  of  the  young  men  employed  in  a  cler- 
ical capacity  in  the  central  plant  wanted 
to  know  if  he  might  have  a  few  words  with 
Mr.  Gaynor.  The  president  of  the  firm 
assented  gruffly,  and  looked  not  too  well 
pleased  when  Richard  Grant,  young,  sen- 
sitive-featured, and  slender,  edged  in. 
Between  some  stammerings  of  embarrass- 
ment, Grant  got  out  that  he  was  newly 
married,  and  needed  money  badly.  Could 
Mr.  Gaynor  see  his  way  clear  to  a  small 
raise?  Mr.  Gaynor,  with  small  ceremony, 
could  not,  and  the  next  thing  the  timid 
clerk  knew,  he  was  on  the  other  side  of 
the  door. 

It  was  cruel  luck,  he  thought,  and  how- 
was  he  to  tell  Bess!e,  that  slim,  flower-like 
maiden,  who  had  come  from  the  lumber 
country  to  the  city  for  work,  and  had 
found  not  that,  but  the  path  to  his  heart. 
She  had  been  such  a  quaint,  dear,  ingra- 
tiating little  thing  that  Dick  had  married 
her  straight  off,  without  a  thought  of  the 
future.  Now  they  were  periously  near 
pennilessness,  although  Bess's  mother,  a 
school  teacher  "back  home"  sent  them  five 
dollars  now  and  then,  and  besought  them 
to  come  and  live  with  her  in  her  "marble 
manse."  "But  it's  not  really  marble,  you 
know,"  little  Bessie  would  say  with  her 
trepident  smile.  Then  they  would  plan 
how  they  could  make  more  money  . 

Misfortune,  however,  had  decided  other- 
wise. The  next  week,  old  Mrs.  Crossleigh, 
Richard's  grandmother,  fell  desperately  ill. 
"Poor  dear  Grandma,"  sighed  the  boy  (for 
he  was  but  twenty-five)  "this  is  too  bad." 
It  proved  to  be  more  than  too  bad,  for 
the  aged  woman  needed  medicines,  costly 
nursing  and  the  thousand  small  attentions 
that  senility  must  have  to  live. 


of  a  bolt.  Knowing  Gaynor  to  be  a  stickler 
tor  personal  supervision  of  his  employees, 
he  wondered  if  the  cash-box  in  his  own 
office  might  not  suffer,  from  some  worker, 
who  needed  the  money  badly.  .  .  .Gay- 
nor's  underling,  who  had  charge  of  the  ac- 
counts, was  ill,  too.  He,  Dick,  might — 
and  with  that,  his  thoughts  began  to  stag- 
ger and  leap,  like  drunken  men.  After  all, 
it  was  for  his  baby. 

Gaynor,  despite  the  fact  that  he  was  gen- 
uinely ill,  would  go  to  but  one  place — his 
old  logging  centre.  He  was  beginning  to 
feel,  from  month  to  month,  that  Mrs. 
Alden  was  more  imperatively  necessary  to 
him.  It  was  solely  with  that  object  that  he 
made  the  tedious  journey.  He  wondered  if 
her  polemics  on  justice  and  love  of  one's  fel- 
lows had  had  some  shred  of  truth  in  them. 
He  wavered. 

(Continued  on  page  31.) 


When  Bessie's  baby  was  born,  joy  and 
grief  wandered  with  woven  hands  through 
the  flat.  They  were  in  the  ninth  paradise 
of  ecstasy  over  the  child,  but — how  could 
they  feed  this  tiny  mouth  with  their  scant 
wages?  He  resolved  to  try  again  for  a 
raise  in  salary  from  his  steel-hard  em- 
p1oyer.  But  when  he  reached  the  forbid- 
ding door  marked  "Private,"  the  suave  sec- 
retary told  him  that  Mr.  Gaynor  could  not 
see  him.     lie  gave  no  reason. 

As  Dick  was  leaving  that  part  of  the 
building,  a  fellow  clerk  hailed  him  :  "I  I  card 
about  old  Gaynor,  I  guess,"  he  remarked. 
"What?  You  didn't?  Why  the  old  cod- 
ger's health's  broken  down.  Doctors  or- 
dered him  to  the  country  for  a  spell.  Wish 
to  the  devil  he'd  never  come  back." 

But  Dick  was  not  listening.  A  wild 
thought  had  struck  him   with  the  impact 


The  Summer  Girl 
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mantic  story  were  being  enacted,  just 
after  a  telephone  message  had  come  an- 
nouncing Haldeman's  picture  as  the  prize- 
winner and  appraising  the  young  artist  of 
the  fact  that  his  fortune  and  fame  had 
been  made.  Mary's  entry  in  the  very 
costume  she  wore  while  posing  for  Halde- 
man  brought  to  his  cheeks  a  flush  of  un- 
bounded pride.  He  could  scarcely  re- 
strain himself  from  rushing  to  her  side 
and  gathering  her  into  his  arms. 

Anderson  immediately  turned  to  Addi- 
son and  told  him  that  it  was  because  of 
his  superior  social  position  that  he  gave 
him  first  chance  at  his  daughter,  but  Ad- 
dison, with  a  sickly  smile,  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  girl. 

"No  poverty  for  me,"  he  said.  "The 
young  lady  is  doubtless  very  charming ; 
but — no  poverty  for  me."  And  Addison 
made  a  swaggering  exit. 

Then  the  father  turned  on  Haldeman, 
and  demanded  to  know  what  he  intended 
to  do  now  that  he  had  gained  fame  and 
fortune  and  was  occupying  a  station 
above  them. 

"More  than  fame  and  freedom  and  all 
wealth  above,  I  set  the  highest  prize  in 
life  as  Love,"  was  the  pointed  and  reas- 
suring reply  of  young  Haldeman,  and  he 
gathered  the  happy  Mary  into  his  arms 
for  a  volley  of  fond  kisses.  In  fact,  there 
were  so  many  kisses  and  so  much  inter- 
mingled cooing  that  neither  of  the  young 
lovers  heard  the  triumphant  father  con- 
fess to  his  wife  that  the  tale  of  poverty 
was  all  a  ruse  to  test  the  manhood  of 
Mary's  two  suitors. 

From  the  photoplay  of  L.  V .  Jefferson. 


Harry  Milliard,  "the  handsomest  man 
in  movies,"  who  played  in  "A  Modern 
Thclnia"  in  a  little  Georgia  town  for  local 
color  for  William  Fox,  returned  with  much 
information  about  cotton. 

"Paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  kerosene 
oil  is  the  best  liquid  for  putting  out  fire  in  a 
bale  of  cotton,"  he  said.  "A  cotton  hale  is 
so  dense  water  will  not  penetrate,  and  burns 
at  so  low  a  temperature  that  kerosene,  in- 
stead of  igniting,  soaks  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  fire  and  smothers  it." 
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Lillian  Drew  in  a  Role  New  to  the  Public 


By  HAZEL  SIMPSON  NAYLOR 
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j|T  was  the  dinner  hour.  Rose- 
colored  lights  shone  softly,  al- 
luringly against  their  black-and- 
white  background.  The  orche- 
stra played  incessantly  suffo- 
catingly emotional  music.  Everyone,  young, 
old,  indifferent-aged  danced  between  courses 
while  the  whole  scented,  sweeping,  swirl- 
ing atmosphere  intoxicated  one's  soul.  Chi- 
cago was  dining  out. 

And  then,  from  among  the  hurly-burly 
crowd  of  gesticulating  people,  one  face, 
auiet,  serene,  attracted  my  attention.  It  was 
Lillian  Drew.  She  was  simply  yet  most 
fashionably  dressed  and  wearing  a  rather 
large,  black  hat  which  rested  becomingly 
against  her  golden  head.  But  that  which 
struck  me  as  more  unusual  than  anything 
else  was  the  transparent 'whiteness  of  Miss 
Drew's  complexion,  that  and  the  extraordin- 
ary clear  blue  of  her  eyes. 

As  I  watched,  I  saw  that  she  had  eyes 
for  no  one  except  the  exquisite  fair-haired 
boy-child  at  her  side.  The  music,  the  emo- 
tional dancers,  the  scented  atmosphere 
meant  nothing  to  her.  She  was  conscious 
only  of  the  child  seeing  that  he  was  re- 
ceiving proper  nourishment,  was  enjoying 
himself. 

Lillian  Drew,  I  thought  to  myself,  and 
there  flitted  through  my  memory  the  many 
parts  she  has  played  on  the  screen,  hoyden- 
ish  maidens,  slinksy  adventuresses,  now  and 
then  a  bare-foot  country  lass,  and  then  I 
realized  what  a  wonderful  actress  she  must 
be  to  throw  herself  into  those  parts  when 
with  her  whole  heart  she  is  enwrapped  in 
the  mother-role. 

It  will  be  many  a  long  day  before  I  for- 
get that  beautifully  wholesome  picture  of 
real  life,  Lillian  Drew,  tall,  deep-chested, 
golden  haired  leaning  over  a  little  elf-lad, 
tow-headed  as  Miss  Drew  undoubtedly  was 
as  a  child.    To  me  it  was  Miss  Drew's  ideal 


role,  the  mother  role,  the  kind  of  beautiful, 
serene,  young  mother  every  child  cherishes 
in  his  dream  heart. 

Miss  Drew  is  about  twenty-eight  years 
old,  but  looks  younger  and  although  you 
would  never  suspect  it  from  seeing  her  in 


good,  old  training-school,  stock,  and  vaude- 
ville. 

Miss  Drew  says  that  beside  Billy,  her 
little  son,  her  hobby  is  collecting  oriental 
rugs,  and  of  the  countless  photoplays  she 
has  appeared  in,  her   favorites  are,   "  One 


LILLIAN  DREW 

Essanay 


real  life,  she  is  generally  cast  for  heavy, 
dramatic  roles.  She  joined  the  Essanay 
company  in  1911,  and  has  been  with  them 
ever  since.  Before  that  she  appeared  on  the 
stage    in    musical    comedies,    dramas,    that 


Wonderful  Night,"  "  In  the  Palace  of  the 
King  "  and  "  Vultures  of  Society." 

But  as  for  me,  I  wish  the  public  might 
see  her  in  the  lovable  role  I  did,  that  of 
mothering  little  Billy. 
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Buffeting  with  Billy  Garwood 


{Continued  from  page  10.) 
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it  in  a  different  light.  When  the  leading 
man,  or  star,  fails  to  be  the  handsomest 
Adonis  that  flits  about  the  earth,  and  pub- 
licity men  refrain  from  writing  about  the 
love  letters  they  receive  from  hundreds 
of  admirers  daily,  then  you  might  run  a 
paragraph  about  me  in  the  Evanstown 
Fortnightly  Bugle  saying  that  I  love  my 
work ;  that  I  have  made  good  and  bad  pic- 
tures ;  that  I  have  been  ashamed  and  also 
encouraged  when  viewing  some  of  my 
work  on  the  screen  ;  that  I  have  four  let- 
ters, from  women,  which  come  to  me 
every  day  by  the  morning  mail  and  that 
they  possess  the  most  endearing  evidence 
of  enduring  affection.  They  come  from 
my  mother,  my  grandmother,  a  dear  old 
maid   aunt   and    an    old    school    chum    of 


mine. 


"But,  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  you 
never  receive  letters  of  admiration?"  I  in- 
quired. 

"Sometimes,"  he  admitted,  as  he  lighted 
a  cigarette.  "But  I  receive  just  as  many 
unfavorable  ones.  Some  criticise  my  work 
in  a  certain  picture,  while  others  praise  it. 
I  read  them  all  carefully.  Those  that  crit- 
icise me  I  keep  and  read  several  times.  I 
try  to  remember  what  they  have  said  and 
seek  to  improve  my  work  as  a  result." 

"Which  do  you  prefer?"  I  asked. 

"I  am  interested  in  everything;  there- 
fore my  mail  is  enjoyable.  But  I  value 
the  ones  that  do  not  flatter,"  he  said 
thoughtfully.  And  I  knew  by  the  expres- 
sion on  his  countenance  that  he  meant 
every  word  of  it.  For  Billy  Garwood  is 
a  serious  student. 


"I  recall  a  letter  I  received  some  time 
ago,"  he  began.  "It  came  from  a  married 
woman  out  West,  who,  it  appeared,  was 
more  impressed  with  me  and  mv  work 
than  was  becoming  to  one  who  had  do- 
mestic ties.  She  admitted  having  a  good, 
loyal  husband,  who  provided  for  all  her 
needs,  and,  as  a  result  of  his  labors,  they 
possessed  a  good  home  and  comfortable 
means.  But  she  had  become  rather  in- 
fatuated with  either  my  work  or  myself, 
and  finished  with  a  lot  of  heart-pourings. 
I  answered  it,  and  perhaps  was  too  severe 
with  her.  But,  at  any  rate,  I  gave  her  a 
good  lecture  and  confided  to  her  that  I 
was  considered  the  most  brutal  individual 
on  earth  by  the  four  women  who  had  di- 
vorced me,  and  that  each  of  them  had 
charged  me  with  cruelty  of  the  severest 
variety.  I  advised  her  to  stick  to  her  loyal 
husband,  his  home  and  his  wealth,  for  I, 
like  many  others  in  my  profession,  would 
never  appreciate  her  great  sacrifice,  should 
she  decide  to  surrender  all  and  come  to  mv 
(Continued  on  page  29.) 
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Furnisht  Rumor. — Hershal 
Mayall  is  with  the  Fox  Com- 
pany in  their  California  studio. 
He  was  once  a  Gem  player, 
which  proves  him  an  old-timer 
in  films.  Dorothy  Bernard  is 
no  longer  with  the  Fox  Com- 
pany, although  her  husband,  A. 
II.  Van  Bureu  is  still  Fox-ing. 

Skeptical  Luwer.  —  I  f 
Charles  Ray  married  Louise 
Glaum  between  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening  and  six  in  the  morn- 
ing in  "Honor  Thy  Name" 
(Kay-Bee-Triangle)  you  should 
inquire  of  J.  G.  Hawks,  the  au- 
thor of  the  play.  He  may  be 
able  to  name  the  town  where 
marriage  licenses  are  on  sale  all 
night,  and  if  it  is  near  Philadel- 
phia or  Washington — let  us 
know,  too,  will  yuh? 

Hostetter's  Sweets— Mabel 
Condon  is  Los  Angeles'  corre- 
spondent for  the  Dramatic  Mir- 
ror (New  York),  and  was  once 
on  the  staff  of  Motography,  a 
photoplay  trade  paper  published 
in  Chicago.  Lottie  Pick  ford  was 
leading  lady  in  Pilot  films  in 
1913. 

Catty  Klein. — Dorothy  Dal- 
ton  was  the  wife  of  Lewis  J. 
Cody,  a  former  Ince  actor,  but 
"not  now"  to  plagairize  a  pop- 
ular cartoonist.  George  Beranger 
has  been  acting  under  D.  W. 
Griffith's  direction  a  number  of 
years,  but  is  no  longer  with  him. 
Dallas  Anderson,  after  closing 
with  Maude  Adams  in  July, 
went  into  pictures  for  the  sum- 
mer, but  not  permanently.  Earl 
Foxe  and  Florence  Lawrence 
played  Bob  and  Flo  respectively 
in  "The  Spender,"  which  is  an 
old  Victor  2-reel  drama.  Frank- 
Bennett  and  Charles  Craig 
played  the  clubmen  friends  of 
Bob  in  same. 

Emmsee  Martin. — Wilfred 
Lucas  was  in  the  Bison  company 
in  the  early  part  of  1913.  His 
company  consisted  of  Harry 
Fisher,  Ethel  Grandin,  Bess 
Meredith  and  a  grandson  of 
Madame  Modjeska's  whose  first 
name  we  do  not  remember.  Flor- 
ence Barker  died  about  that 
time,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Majestic    Company. 

Knifty  Hopkins  —  Herbert 
Brenon  has  left  the  Fox  employ. 
Plawthorne's  "Scarlet  Letter" 
was  filmed  by  Kinemacolor  in 
1913.  We  think  that  the  "Jean 
Pallette"  given  as  leading  man 
opposite  Anna  Luther  in  Selig's 
"The  Scarlet  Lady"  released  in 
three  parts,  is  Gene  Pallette,  now 
with  Griffith.  You  might  write 
him  and  ask,  if  sufficiently  inter- 
ested ! 


Dr.  Throckmorton.  —  John 
Emerson  is  directing  Mary 
Pickford  for  the  Artcraft  Com- 
pany, and  left  the  Triangle  em- 
ploy for  that  engagement.  "East 
Lynne"  was  filmed  once  by 
Thanhouser.  James  Cruze  and 
Flo  La  Badie  played  the  leads. 
It  was  before  you  ever  heard  of 
Theda  Bara — January  26,  1912, 
to  be  exact. 

Vladimir  Vodka — Seldom  do 
photoplay  writers  become  inti- 
mate with  the  soldiery  unless 
seeking  data  for  the  construction 
of  military  scenarios.  You  are 
fortunate  indeed  to  have  regis- 
tered so  heavily  with  the  writer 
you  name — and  in  uniform,  too ! 
Oh,  my !  Yes,  he  is  quite  well 
known. 

C.  E.  Morris.— Mary  Alden 
played  leads  with  Ramo  in  1913. 
Ramo  was  a  brand  founded  to 
produce  and  release  on  the  Mu- 
tual program  when  that  was  first 
formed. 

Dan  Luongo — We  know  of 
no  barbers  who  have  become 
great  film  actors  and  then  re- 
vealed their  lathering  start,  but 
there  are  several  actors  named 
"Barber"  or  "Barbier."  The 
American  Film  Company  had  its 
beginning  in  Chicago  and  pro- 
duced there  for  some  years 
Santa  Barbara  is  its  present  field, 
and  it  is  in  California. 

Beatrice  and  Elaine. — The 
A.  E.  Walsh  in  the  cast  of  "The 
Stranger"  (Imp.),  released  in 
19 1 3,  with  King  Baggot  in  the 
lead,  was  Raoul  Walsh,  who  is 
now  directing  for  Fox.  He  is 
generally  known  to  his  intimates 
as  Al.  Walsh. 

Magnetic  Marion.  —  Bush- 
nell  Dimond  is  not  an  actor. 
Neither  is  Russell  Browne.  You 
are  mixing  literature  with  other 
branches  of  art.  Norbert  Lusk 
is  interested  in  a  fund  being  col- 
lected in  this  country  to  provide 
free  motion  picture  entertain- 
ments for  wounded  soldiers  in 
French  military  hospitals.  That 
is  how  you  came  to  get  the  letter 
from  him  asking  for  help  to 
cheer  his  "brave  faces." 

Viv  Seldes. — We  have  seen 
many  Keystones,  but  not  all  of 
ihem  bv  any  means.  In  "The 
Mystery  of  the  Leaping  Fish" 
( Triangle  Comedy )  the  scenario 
editor  in  the  last  scenes  with 
Mr.  Fairbanks  and  Miss  Love 
was  Bennie  Zeidman.  He  is  not 
a  regular  actor,  but  was  connect- 
ed with  the  publicity  department 
of  the  Fine  Arts  studio.  No 
Mabel  Normand  productions 
have  been  released  at  this  writ- 
ing. 


Edgar  G. — K  at  Talbot 
Graham  is  appearing  in  Famous 
Players  productions  of  late.  She 
also  may  be  seen  in  recent  Metro 
pictures  made  around  New 
York.  Kate  Price,  who  appear- 
ed in  "The  Waiters'  Ball"  (Key- 
stone), as  the  dishwasher,  is  the 
same  who  has  long  been  with 
Vitagraph. 

F.  O.  Restrained. — Chester 
Withey  played  "The  Friend"  in 
"The  Golden  Heart"  (Ameri- 
can). He  now  writes  and  di- 
rects  for  Fine  Arts. 

EarlE  Barlowe.  —  Lucille 
Young,  or  Yonge,  and  William 
Shay  were  in  the  Imp  you  refer 
to.  Its  correct  title  was  "The 
Battle  of  the  Wills."  William 
Russel  was  for  a  long  time  lead- 
ing man  with  the  Thanhouser 
Company,  and  previous  to  that, 
with  Biograph. 

Florentine. — Charles  Avery 
was  long  with  Bison,  and  with 
Nestor  in  1912.  He  has  been  a 
Keystone  player  and  director 
since.  Walter  Long,  whom  you 
correctly  place  as  the  degenerate 
negro  in  "The  Birth  of  a  Na- 
tion," has  appeared  in  many  Tri- 
angle productions,  but  is  now 
with  Lasky.  Elmer  Clifton  and 
the  Fine  Arts  children  were  in 
"The  Little  Schoolma'am." 

John  Illingworth. — Trained 
sharks  have  not  yet  burst  upon 
film-fans,  but  numerous  tropicals 
of  late  have  shown  us  untrained 
sharks  menacing  the  bathers 
along  the  Atlantic  Coast  resorts. 
Many  productions  have  featured 
trained  animals  in  the  past — too 
many  to  enumerate  here. 

Jolly  Jasper. — What  ?  In 
again  ?  No,  we  are  sure  that 
Mr.  Emanuel  is  still  unmarried, 
all  rumors  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. William  Cooper 
is  an  expert  photographer  long 
attached  to  the  Lubin  Company 
under  Mr.  George  Terwilliger, 
one  of  the  dramatic  directors. 
No  pictures  are  being  made  at 
the  Lubin  plant  at  this  writing, 
but  production  may  recommence 
at  any  time. 

Arabella. — Charles  Chaplin 
is  making  pictures  that  are  re- 
leased on  the  Mutual  program  at 
the  rate  of  about  one  a  month. 
All  so  far  have  been  about  2000 
feet  in  length.  The  last,  called 
"The  Count."  At  present  Sid 
Chaplin  is  not  working  be- 
fore any  camera  that  we  know 
of.  but  many  Keystone  films  in 
which  he  appeared  last  year  are 
still  being  shown.  Parts  of 
"Pickwick  Papers"  and  other 
works  of  Dickens  have  been 
filmed   from  time  to  time. 


Camel  Smoker. — It  is  not 
necessary  to  be  a  hardened  to- 
bacco user  to  play  parts  in  mo- 
tion pictures,  even  though  you 
do  notice  the  prevalence  of  nico- 
tined  heroes  on  the  screen. 
Romaine  Fielding  is  reported  to 
be  in  vaudeville  now  with  a 
sketch.  A  Western  circuit  is 
being  favored  with  his  presence. 

Mrs.  Crossley.  —  Sweating- 
gold  or  jewels  is  a  branch  of 
criminology  not  heavily  featured 
in  filmland  as  yet.  It  may  be- 
come as  popular  as  the  so-called 
white  slavery,  though,  in  time. 
As  you  have  doubtless  often 
heard  said — "the  motion  picture 
is  yet  in  its  infancy!"  Give  the 
baby  a  chance ! 

Betsy  Prig. — Oh,  yeck!  We 
have  our  idea  as  to  who  is  the 
Greatest  Woman  in  the  World, 
but  it  would  probably  not  coin- 
cide with  yours,  so  we'll  refrain 
from  further  remark.  Francis 
X.  Bushman's  centre  name  is 
Xavier,  which  is  a  good  old 
Catholic  saint's  name,  and  indi- 
cates that  Francis  is  not  of  the 
Jewish  persuasion. 

Jack  Rose. — The  Griffith  mas- 
terpiece had  its  first  showing  in 
New  York  September  5th,  under 
the  title  of  "Intolerance."  Most 
of  the  Griffith  and  Fine  Arts 
players  appear  in  some  part  of 
it.  Prominent  are  Olga  Grey, 
Mary  Alden,  Elmer  Clifton, 
Bessie  Love,  George  Seigman, 
Mae  Marsh  and  Spottiswoode 
Aitken. 

Aromatic  AlliE. — Serials  do 
not  seem  to  be  on  the  wane. 
They  are  popular  with  produc- 
ers at  any  rate — witness  the  al- 
most daily  announcements  of 
new  ones.  Charles  Gorman  was 
the  Mexican  who  began  the  trou- 
ble in  "Let  Katy  Do  It"  (Tri- 
angle ).  and  Walter  Long  was  the 
prominent  leader  in  the  attack 
upon  the  mine  owners'  house. 
Neither  was  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  be  named  on  the  film 
as  part  of  the  cast. 

Mary  Leonard. — Owen  Moore 
and  Virginia  Pearson  have 
appeared  as  leads  in  the  same 
picture,  but  it  was  some  time 
ago.  "Aftermath"  was  the  title, 
as  well  as  we  can  remember,  and 
it  was  a  Famous  Players  produc- 
tion. 

Kitty  Tryon. — The  Biograph 
Company  is  not  now  producing, 
but  is  releasing  films  made  in 
the  past.  Irene  Howley  appears 
in  feature  pictures  occasionally, 
as  does  Florence  Hackett,  but 
they  are  not  connected  with  any 
company  regularly. 
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Any  Weather 
All  Seasons 
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(Par 


stylish  open  form  or 
as  a  beautiful  closed  coach 
will  serve  you  in  any 
weather  and  all  seasons. 


Take  off  the  top  for  pleasant 
weather;  replace  it  for  fall 
and  winter  driving. 

KisselKar 

Every  loch  a  Car 

With  the  original  and  incompar- 
able Kissel  Demountable  Top  you 
are  prepared  for  comfortable  driv- 
ing twelve  months  in  the  year. 

Decide  upon  an  ALL-YEAR  Car; 
you'll  be  glad  you  did  so  later  on. 


Prices  $1050  to  $1750  for  the  open  cars 
alone;$1450to$2100 for  the  ALL-YEAR 
Car.    F.  O.  B.  factory. 


The  Original  Convertible  Car 


hi  "" 


Buffeting  with  Billy 
Garwood 

{Continued  from  page  26.) 


attic  bed-room,  which  I  supported  out  of 
my  meagre  salary  of  twenty-five  dollars 
per  week." 

"Did  it  cure  her?" 

"I  should  say  it  did,"  he  laughed.  Then 
he  grew  serious,  as  he  continued,  "You 
see  the  trouble  is  that  we  are  paid  too 
much  flattery  by  the  world  in  general.  It 
is  you  who  spoil  us,  with  your  prettily 
worded  stories  about  the  way  we  eat ; 
what  we  do  when  we  are  not  at  the  studio, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I  fail  to  see 
why  the  public  should  be  more  interested 


in  me  than  the  foreman  in  an  iron  foun- 
dry." 

"But,  if  he  was  constantly  before  the 
public,  they  might,"  I  explained.  "You 
see,  he  isn't  a  hero." 

"A  hero,"  he  muttered.  "What  is  a 
hero  ?" 

"A  hero  is  a  man  who — "  I  began,  but 
he  interrupted  me. 

"Tries  to  convince  himself  that  he  is 
enjoying  himself,  when  he  knows  in  his 
heart  he's  not." 

"He's  likewise  an  optimist,"  T  added. 

"I  imagine  I  have  made  plenty  of  heroes 
and  optimists,  then,"  he  smiled;  "in  fact, 
I  have  no  doubt  but  what  some  of  my  pic- 
tures have  made  martyrs." 

"But,  they  suffered  for  a  good  cause," 
I  encouraged  him. 

"I  can  tell  you  better  when  the  posters 
for    my    next     picture    are    printed,"    he 


laughed.  "That's  the  only  way  I  can  tell 
whether  I'm  making  progress  or  not.  Why 
do  you  know  that  I  never  realized  how 
small  a  printer  can  print  until  I  saw  my 
name  on  a  poster  once."  With  this  he 
arose. 

"Well,  I  think  I've  got  enough  here  for 
a  good  little  story,"  I  remarked  as  I 
stretched  my  legs. 

He  expressed  surprise,  and,  as  his  seri- 
ousness returned,  "Oh,  you  mustn't  use 
any  of  these  buffetings.  I  was  having  a 
little  private  chat  with  you." 

"What  can  I  say?"  I  inquired,  some- 
what puzzled  by  his  demeanor. 

Then  he  threw  back  his  head  and 
laughed  heartily,  and  for  the  instant  look- 
ed like  a  youth  who  had  nothing  on  his 
mind  but  ice  cream,  candy  and  cream 
puffs. 

"Let's  see,"  he  mused.  Finally,  he  lifted 
his  head,  and  slapping  his  hand  on  my 
shoulder,  continued :  "I've  got  it.  Tell 
them  I'm  just  about  to  take  my  fifth  wife ; 
that  I've  a  most  repulsive  freckle  near  the 
end  of  my  nose,  and  that  when  you  saw 
me  last  I  was  on  my  way  to  a  good  din- 
ner." And  with  this  he  started  for  the 
dining-car. 

"Ah,  that's  it.  I'll  tell  them  what  it  was 
composed  of,"  I  added,  as  I  followed  him. 


Studio  Gossip 


Webster  Campbell  and  Corinne  Griffith 
have  something  on  their  minds  these  days 
which  even  outweighs  the  entrancing  topic 
of  their  recent  marriage.  They  are  await- 
ing the  release  of  "The  Yellow  Girl,"  the 
Vitagraph  novelty  picture  in  which  they, 
with  Carmen  Phillips,  were  featured.  The 
photoplay  is  said  to  be  striking  in  appear- 
ance, and  full  of  futurist  suggestion. 


Frederick  Warde,  the  eminent  Shakes- 
pearian actor,  will  finish  his  lecture  tour 
through  New  England  early  in  September 
and  will  return  immediately  to  the  Than- 
houser  studios  to  start  work  on  "The  Vicar 
of  Wakefield." 

As  soon  as  "Prudence,  the  Pirate,"  is 
finished  Gladys  Hulette,  the  Thanhouser 
star,  will  begin  work  under  the  direction  of 
Oscar  Lund  on  a  comedy  drama  by  Agnes 
C.  Johnston,  author  of  "  The  Shine  Girl" 
and  "Prudence,  the  Pirate." 


Carmen  Phillips,  who  is  playing  opposite 
I  lank  Mann  in  Fox  comedies,  is  versatile. 
With  one  company  she  played  ingenue  leads, 
with  the  next  heavies,  a  big  manager  saw 
her  and  engaged  her  to  play  two  prominent 
character  parts,  and  along  comes  Fox  with 
an  offer  of  comedy  roles.  It  all  seems  the 
same  to  this  clever  girl,  who  makes  good  at 
whatever  she  does. 


Ormi  Hawley,  starring  in  "Where  Love 
Leads,"  the  latest  William  Fox  release,  al- 
though a  very  young  woman,  has  appeared 
in  more  feature  films  than  the  average 
"old  timer"  in  filmland.  She  is  nearing 
her  150th  mark  of  star  runs  on  the  screen, 
to  say  nothing  of  her  previous  stage  career. 
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FORREST  STANLEY-stchree££hhl!K,c 

By  Peter  Grid  Schmid 


-YD  Forrest  Stanley  continued  his  early  career  as  a 
building  contractor,  this  fact  would  hardly  have  had 
any  effect  upon  his  present  athletic  inclinations.  Always 
a  lover  of  physical  sports,  he  would  most  likely  have 
been  the  all-round  athlete  he  is  today  regardless  of 
what  vocation  he  might  have  permanently  selected.  The  swimming- 
tank,  the  hand-ball  court  or  the  golf  course  would  probably  have 
received  just  as  much  attention  as  far  as  Stanley  is  concerned,  were 
he  at  present  a  mogul  in  the  contracting  business. 

However,  now  that  he  is  a  motion  picture  actor — and  particu- 
larly a  motion  picture  hero — his  athletic  ability  proves  itself  to  be 
more  than  a  desirable  accomplishment ;  it  is  a  most  valuable  asset. 
What  modern  profession  demands  more  of  its  follower  in  the  way 
of  a  good  right  arm,  a  sound  body  with  the  agility  of  a  panther 
and  a  steady  nerve,  than  the  silent  drama  does  of  its  ideal  hero? 
When  he  is  called  upon  to  face  overwhelming  foes  in  a  combat 
that  often  only  proves  too  realistic,  when  the  scenario  demands 
that  he  leap  from  a  high  cliff  on  the  back  of  a  horse  into  the 
swirling. waters  below,  to  rush  into  a  building  that  is  really  on  fire 
or  to  risk  any  one  of  the  many  actual  dangers  with  which  he  is  con- 
fronted, the  film  hero  of  the  realistic-demanding  producer  of  today 
primarily  has  to  be  at  least  physically  capable  in  appearance.  If  he 
is  physically  capable  in  reality  his  worries  are  placed  at  a  minimum. 

In  Forrest  Stanley  we  have  a  film  hero  who,  besides  possessing 
rare  talent  as  an  actor  commands  the  respect  of  many  authorities. 
A  prominent  and  loyal  member  of  the  Los  Angeles  Athletic  Club, 
the  handsome  Morosco-Paramount  leading  man  is  always  in  splen- 
did condition.  His  severest  dissapation  is  an  occassional  puff  at 
an  old  Jimmy  pipe  when  at  home  or  on  a  hunting  trip. 

In  private  life  Forrest  Stanley  displays  various  phases  of  his 
nature  that  one  would  hardly  suspect  from  viewing  his  usual  work 
on  the  screen.  A  recent  photoplay  released  entitled  "He  fell  in  Love 
with  His  Wife"  in  which  he  appears  opposite  Florence  Rockwell, 
however,  gives  an  inkling  as  to  the  real  side  of  his  nature.  In 
seeing  this  photoplay  many  admirers  of  the  natty  film  idol  are 
surprised  in  the  role  of  a  man  of  the  soil,  he  handles  the  farm 
plough  behind  a  pair  of  monstrous  horses  with  the  ability  of  an 
adept.  This  is  nothing  strange  for  the  actor  as  much  of  his  spare 
time  is  spent  on  his  farm  when  his  fields  and  live-stock  receive  his 
personal  attention  When  at  the  farm  Stanley  also  avails  himself  of 
every  opportunity  for  a  hunting  trip  or  an  early  morning  game  of 
golf.  In  town  our  film  hero  will  be  found  on  the  gym  floor  or  in 
the  pool  during  many  of  his  leisure  hours.  Each  morning  before 
breakfast  a  game  of  hand  ball  and  a  cold  plunge  is  in  order.  A 
turn  at  the  rowing  machine  is  also  included  to  stimulate  a  hearty 
appetite  for  breakfast  if  time  permits,  for  he  makes  it  a  strict 
rule  to  be  at  the  studio  punctually  at  nine.  On  a  day  when  he  is 
not  recpnred  at  the  studios  a  general  routine  of  gym  work,  including 
a  spin  on  the  cinder  path  on  his  bicycle,  is  thoroughly  enjoyed. 
Many  are  the  quips  poked  at  the  handsome  one  by  his  friends  be- 
cause of  his  great  love  for  the  "workingman's  steed,"  astride  of 
which  he  often  is  seen  out  on  the  roads. 

A  strange  co-incidence  in  connection  with  all  of  Forrest  Stan- 
ley's athletic  inclinations  and  his  work  before  the  motion  picture 
camera,  is  the  fact  that  his  best  pal,  Howard  Davies,  who,  on  the 
screen,  as  a  rule,  appears  opposite  him  in  villian  characters,  is  also 
an  ardent  admirer  of  the  athletic  club.  In  fact  Stanley  and  Davies 
are  constantly  matching  their  skill  in  various  sports  on  the  gym 
floor  in  boxing,  wrestling,  hand  ball,  etc.  In  justice  to  both  it  must 
be  said  that  they  are  evenly  matched.  Both  of  practically  the  same 
build  these  two  friends  are  always  pitted  against  each  other  on 
the  screen  when  the  story  calls  for  a  scuffle  between  the  hero  and 
the  villian.  The  net  result  is  a  corking  good  fight  up  until  the  time 
the  director  gives  Davies  the  word  to  let  up  and  give  in  to  the 
hero.  That  the  director  has  a  difficult  time  of  it  trying  to  get  Davies 
to  give  in,  especially  when  the  latter  feels  that  he  is  putting  in  some 
good  licks — can  well  be  appreciated. 

Probably  the  only  sport  in  which  the  hero  is  more  than  a 
match  for  the  villian  is  swimming.  In  fact  there  is  no  comparison 
here  because  of  the  fact  that  Davies  cannot  swim  a  stroke,  while 
Stanley  is  quite  an  acquatic  expert.  While  engaging  in  a  most 
realistic  fight  in  a  photoplay  recently,  the  story  demanded  that  both 
fall  into  the  river  from  the  end  of  a  high  dock.  Although  not 
being  able  to  swim,  Davies  agreed  to  take  the  ducking,  feeling 
safe  in  the  fact  that  his  pal — the  hero — would  also  fall  in  with  him 
and  keep  his  head  above  water  until  they  could  be  pulled  out.     The 


fight  started  between  the  two  as  usual,  and  the  cameraman  com- 
menced to  grind.  After  a  lively  combat  for  a  few  minutes  the 
director  yelled  to  get  near  the  edge  of  the  dock  for  the  final  lunge 
and  fall  in.  With  their  clothes  half  torn  from  their  backs  and 
several  real  bruises,  the  two  came  together  once  more,  swaying  near 
the  edge  of  the  dock  they  fell  over,  clutched  in  each  other  arms. 
In  falling  Stanley's  head  hit  a  projecting  plank  which  rendered 
him  unconscious,  with  the  result  that  both  were  swallowed  up  in 
the  muggy  river.  For  a  few  seconds  that  felt  like  hours  to  those  on 
the  dock,  no  sign  was  evident  of  the  actors  and  when  they  finally 
bobbed  to  the  surface,  it  was  Davies  who  reached  out  for  the  life 
preserver  and  was  dragged  to  shore  clutching  his  companion.  After 
a  little  working  over  Stanley  he  was  brought  to,  and  a  rather  ugly 
wound  dressed.  Ever  since  the  players  jest  Stanley  over  the  fact  that 
the  expert  was  saved  by  one  who  could  not  swim  in  place  of  vica- 
versa.  Forrest  Stanley's  success  the  past  four  seasons  as  head  of  the 
Morosco  Burbank  Theater  stock  compay  in  Los  Angeles  has  be- 
come one  of  this  well-known  organizations  traditions.  Immensely 
popular  and  an  artist  of  the  greatest  diligence  his  withdrawal  was 
the  occasion  for  many  expressions  of  genuine  regret.  However, 
what  the  stage  has  lost  the  screen  has  gained,  and  that  this  talented 
young  actor  will  soon  become  one  of  the  most  popular  screen 
players  is  readily  conceded.  Among  recent  photoplays  in  which  he 
has  appeared  with  marked  success  are  "The  Code  of  Marcia  Grey" 
opposite  Constance  Collier,  "Madame  La  Presidente"  opposite  the 
famous  Anna  Held,  "He  Fell  In  Love  With  His  Wife"  in  chief 
support  of  Florence  Rockwell  and  other  of  equal  merit. 


An  Appreciation 

{Continued  from  page  1.) 
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Our  Purpose 


The  purpose  of  the  publishers  is  to  present  to 
their  patrons  a  magazine  that  will  continue  to 
remain  second  to  none  as  each  suceeding  issue 
is  more  excellently  prepared.  We  want  to  "deliver  the  goods," 
so  to  speak.  Human  interest  stories,  love  tales  from  movieland, 
and  articles  devoid  of  sensationalism,  interviews  not  saturated  with 
exaggeration,  but  accurate  and  impartial,  will  appear  monthly  in 
these  columns.  Our  aim  is  to  stand  pre-eminent  in  the  photo-play 
world.  Will  you  help  us?  Service  of  a  caliber  which  will  aid  us 
in  any  way  will  be  sincerely  appreciated  at  all  times. 

Reiterating  our  heart-felt  thanks  for  the  wonderful  support 
which  has  been  given,  and  anticipating  a  continuation  of  these 
satisfactory  conditions,  we  are, 

Cordially  yours, 

The  La  Verne  Publishing  Co. 


Manager. 
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White  Sapphires,  50c 

Solid  Gold-filled  Tif- 
fany Rin?s  for  ladies, 
or  Solid  Gold-filled  tooth 
Rings  for  gents;  guar- 
anteed for  10  years.  We 
defy  experts  to  tell  this 
ring  from  a  genuine  dia- 
mond. Regular  $2  value 
for   50c. 

Mexican    Diamond    Co.,    335    Market    St. 
Send   for   Cataloe.  Philadelphia. 
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by  mail  to      Lfraw — rami 

%*>        ^sjv  Be    a    magazine,     newspaper 

J:?!        v^f  or    commercial    illustrator ;    be 

4$= tfiufik       a    cartoonist ;    paint    in    water 

m  colors  or  oil.  Let  us  develop 
your  talent.  Free  Scholarship 
Award.  Your  name  and  ad- 
dress brings  you  free  particu- 
lars by  return  mail  and  our 
illustrated   Art   Annual   Free. 

Fine  Arts  Institute,  Studio  886,  Omaha,  Neb. 
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AZIENZA  CREAM 

A  refined,  harmless,  medicinal  prepara- 
tion which  quickly  removes  all  skin 
blemises,  such  as  pimples,  inflamed 
wounds,  stings  of  insects,  etc. 
Price  25c.  50c,  $1.00,  in  jars.  Trial  size 
5c.      Sent  postpaid   to  any  address.      On 

sale  by  leading  druggists. 

(Satisfaction   guaranteed    or   money   promptly 

refunded) 

E.  H.  Ball  Co. ,  330  Fulton  St. ,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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g  I  *  >  %x    I  Became  a  Photo-Player 

By  WILLIAM  FARNUM 

(Continued  from  page  18.) 

than  a  hundred  minor  roles  in  all  the  plays  of   Shakespeare. 

My  father's  company  disbanded  eventually,  and  for  the  next 
five  or  six  years  I  was  busy  playing  with  various  actors  in  classical 
repertoire.  I  got  along  quite  well,  so  I  grew  a  little  bold  and 
organized  my  own  company,  and  we  commenced  road  work.  In 
Cleveland  and  Buffalo  I  established  the  William  Farnum  Stock 
Company.  In  the  latter  city  I  had  a  theatre  built  myself,  and  we 
played  there  for  thirty  weeks.  During  the  run  we  put  on  twenty 
classical  dramas. 

The  part  which  made  the  biggest  appeal  to  me  in  my  histrionic- 
career,  and  apparently  to  the  public,  too,  was  my  role  in  "Ben 
Hut,"  that  stupendous  piece  which  refuses  to  die.  Thereafter,  I 
played  "Virginius,"  "The  Littlest  Rebel,"  "The  Prince  of  India," 
and  a  dozen  less  important  dramas. 

My  first  motion  picture  work  came  with  the  Selig  Company, 
which  starred  me  in  "The  Spoilers"  and  "The  Redemption  of 
David  Corson."  I  had  one  other  photoplay  before  I  joined  Mr. 
Fox.  This  was  the  lead  in  "The  Sign  of  the  Cross,"  for  the 
Famous  Players. 

Mr.  Fox  had  seen  my  acting  on  the  screen,  and  after  a  few 
minutes'  talk  with  the  noted  producer,  I  was  one  of  his  staff,  i 
feel  that  acting  for  the  photoplay  is  fully  as  great  an  art  as  that 
on  the  "legitimate,"  and  I  have  never  regretted  the  change. 

The  pictures  which  I  have  made  for  Mr.  Fox  are : 

"A  Soldier's  Oath,"  "Fighting  Blood,"  "The  Bondman,"  "A 
Man  of  Sorrow,"  "The  Broken  Law,"  "The  Wonderful  Adven- 
ture," "The  Plunderer,"  "The  Nigger,"  "The  Man  from  Bitter 
Roots."  "The  End  of  the  Trail."  "Battle  of  Hearts,"  "A  Gilded 
Fool,"  "Samson,"  and  "Fires  of  Conscience." 

How    I  Became  a  Photo-Player 

By  LILLIAN  WALKER 

(Continued  from  page  18.) 
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about  myself.     For  a  moment   I   was  happy.     They   were  willing 
to  try  me." 

Not  because  I  had  highly  developed  prima  donna  ideas  did 
this  proposition  depress  me.  The  cause  was  more  directly  the 
small  pay  involved  when  I  compared  it  with  what  I  could  earn 
at  posing.  It  was  plain  that  I  could  not  afford  to  spend  any  time 
around  the  studio  at  $2.50  a  casual  day— the  stipend  that  ruled 
for  extras  in  that  period— when  I  could  be  earning  that  much  a 
casual  hour  at  posing.  So  I  frankly  said  I  would  have  to  go  into 
;tock  at  a  regular  salary,  or  I  could  not  consider  it.  This  was  a 
daring  position  for  me  to  venture. 

\et  for  some  reason  they  indulged  me,  and  I  was  once  more, 
elated  when  they  said  they  would  try  me  out  in  stock.  And  I  went 
to  work  at  Vitagraph. 

The  first  picture  I  worked  in  was  never  released. 

I  will  tell  you  about  this  picture.  It  was  a  comedy.  The 
plot  of  it  concerned  a  pretty  girl,  her  irate  father,  a  lover  who 
was  not  popular  with  the  parent,  and  an  expert  cowboy,  who  com- 
plicated the  plot  through  his  skill  with  the  lasso.  That  is  to  say, 
he  was  supposed  to  have  skill  with  the  lasso.  But  the  cowboy  was 
a  metropolitan  product.  Evidently  he  had  never  seen  the  pulsing 
plain.  His  lasso  work  was  crude.  When  the  picture  was  fin- 
ished it  was  pronounced  impossible.  The  picture,  with  me  in  it, 
was  laid  on  the  shelf.  Some  time  later  it  was  done  over  at  the 
Western  studio  of  Vitagraph.  with  a  more  apt  cowboy,  and  re- 
leased. But,  of  course,  I  was  not  in  it.  Another  girl  was.  You 
see,  I  was  still  in  the  East. 

But  what  kind  of  impression,  you  will  ask,  had  I  made  by  m\ 
work  ?  And  wasn't  I  heart-broken  because  the  film  was  discarded  ? 
No,  I  was  not  disconsolate.  By  the  time  that  decision  about  the 
film  was  made  I  was  already  at  work  in  another  photoplay.  And 
it  was  on  the  showing  I  had  made  in  my  first  appearance.  My 
presentation  of  the  part  had  settled  my  status.  I  was  declared  a 
success.  My  next  work  was  in  "A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  a  film  ver- 
sion of  the  Charles  Dickens  story,  and  was  in  company  with  Miss 
'Turner,  who  was  playing  the  feminine  lead.  I  bad  a  minor  pari. 
This  film,  of  course,  was  devoid  of  comedy.  But  my  third  film 
was  a  comedy-drama.  It  was  called  "The  Wild  Cat  Well,"  and  1 
was  featured.  It  was  my  first  release  as  a  star.  In  the  next 
photoplay  I  again  played  the  lead,  but  it  was  a  vampire  part,  the 
title  of  the  production  being  "The  Inherited  Taint."     But  by  this 


time  I  had  so  established  myself  that  I  was  starred  right  along,  and 
mostly  in  comedy-dramas.  That,  in  such  as  "Green  Stockings." 
In  the  last  few  months  I  have  appeared  in  dramas  most  often,  but 
I  could  not  appear  in  them  if  I  had  not  the  versatility  demanded 
to  carry  off  such  roles.  Among  these  are  "Hesper  of  the  Moun- 
tains," "The  Kid,"  and  "The  Adventures  of  Bill."  A  lighter  touch 
is  discernible  again  in  a  more  recent  release,  "The  Blue  Envelope 
Mystery,"  the  Sophie  Kerr  story,  in  which  I  play  Leslie  Brennan, 
and  in  the  forthcoming  Irvin  Cobb  story,  "The  Adventures  of  Bill,' 
a  story  which  the  American  Banker's  Association  is  endorsing. 

A  great  deal  of  my  enjoyment  of  screen  work  is  due  to  the 
intelligent  and  tactful  direction  of  Mr.  Wilfrid  North.  But  all 
of  my  directors  have  been  very  thoughtful  of  me  from  the  very 
first,  who  was  Mr.  Fred  Thomson,  who  is  back  again  with  Vita- 
graph, now  directing  Mr.  E.  H.  Sothern. 

This,  in  short,  is  my  motion  picture  history.  I  do  not  know 
what  else  to  add.  I  have  been  asked  frequently  if  I  had  any  pecu- 
liar emotions  when  I  first  saw  myself  on  the  screen.  Well,  it  may 
be  peculiar,  but  my  emotion  took  the  form  of  hating  myself.  I 
have  the  same  feeling  in  a  modified  form  today.  I  simply  cannot 
find  much  enjoyment  in  looking  at  myself.  And  I  do  not  go  to 
the  theatre  to  see  my  pictures,  because  no  matter  how  much  the 
audience  likes  the  sight  of  me,  I  have  the  troubled  notion  that  I 
cannot  be  nearly  as  splendid  as  I  would  like  to  be.  I  am  my  own 
severest  critic. 


The  Weakness  of  Strength 

(Continued  from  page  25.) 

In  the  village,  the  infirm  magnate  did  not  find  the  retirement 
he  wanted.  On  the  way  to  the  widow's  home  he  was  taunted, 
hooted,  reviled  by  men  and  even  girls  as  they  passed.  Small 
chance  that  they  had  forgotten  him.  As  he  went  toward  "the 
marble  mansion,"  that  evening,  he  was  seized  by  a  gang  of  masked 
men,  hurried  from  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  finally  blindfolded 
and  walked  a  long  way — or  so  it  seemed.  Hoarse  whispers  broke 
the  silence.  He  wondered,  with  strange  quietude,  what  they  would 
try  to  do  to  him.  Then  a  violent  propulsion,  a  cold  blind  descent, 
and  he  found  himself  tied  and  helpless  in  icy  water.  Some  spirit  of 
ironic  jest  had  impelled  his  captors  to  throw  him  into  the  Moose 
River,  which  his  tyranny  once  had  defiled. 

Fie  tried  to  strike  out,  but  the  cruel  waters  rushed  up  at  him, 
beat  him  down  and  broke  his  spirit.  He  lifted  his  voice,  in  one 
cry,  in  which  the  names  of  God  and  his  Mary  were  mingled,  and 
resigned  himself  to  death.  But  slim  arms  reached  out  and  grasped 
him.  Half-fainting,  he  was  dragged  ashore  by  a  woman.  It  was 
Mrs.  Alden.  *     *     *     * 

Some  days  after  his  rescue,  he  left  for  the  city,  a  man  not 
changed  merely,  but  quite  metamorphosed.  Gone  was  the  old  rank 
arrogance,  gone  the  belief  in  his  superiority.  Gone  the  hatred  of 
inferior  minds.  And  beside  him  sat  the  cause  of  these  changes, 
slim,  serene,  and  infinitely  sweet.  They  were  to  be  married.  It 
seemed  incredible.     She  nestled  closer. 

At  his  office  (  for  the  old  punctiliousness  of  a  business  regime 
still  swayed  him,  unconsciously)  he  was  asked  to  see  the  firm's 
private  detective.  It  seemed  there  had  been  a  series  of  petty  thefts 
during  his  absence.  A  young  man  named  Grant.  Yes,  he  had  been 
a  faithful  employee  once,  but  now — perhaps,  Mr.  Gaynor  would 
like  to  superintend  the  arrest.  He  was  interested  in  such  matters, 
the  sleuth  knew. 

Leaving  his  bride-to-be  al  his  office,  Gaynor  went,  with  a  sick 
heart.  Me  had  no  time  for  such  trifles.  Why  must  he  be  in  the 
death  of  this  poor  devil?  Me  started  when  the  door  of  Grant's 
little  home  was  opened,  and  two  shy  exes,  curiously  familiar,  smiled 
a  welcome  to  him.  Mr.  Grant  was  out,  the  smiling  mouth  that 
accompanied  the  eyes,  said,  but  wouldn't  he.  Mr.  Gaynor,  step  in 
and  wait?  She  was  so  glad  he  bad  come.  Did  he  know  that  their 
first-born  had  been  named  for  him?  The  baby  was  brought  in.  It 
dimpled  and  gurgled,  and,  with  wild,  pathetic  gestures,  stroked  the 
furrowed  face  that  bent  down  over  it. 

Gaynor,  dashing  bis  handkerchief  nervously  about  his  eyes, 
rose  abruptly  and  went  out  to  the  porch,  where  stood  the  waiting 
detective.     "All  an  error,"  be  told  the  man. 

"But,  Mr.  Gaynor,"  spluttered  thai  worthy,  you  can't  pass  over 
an  embezzlement  this  way  ;  the  fellow  was  caught  red-handed.  A 
crime  has  been  done." 

Gaynor  smiled.  "Yes,  Scobla,  I  know,"  he  said.  "But  I  was 
the  guilty  man." 

(From  the  five-part  Metro  feature,  story  by  Aaron  Hoffman;  scenario 
by  Wallace  O.  Clifton;  direction  by  I /any  Reiier.  starring  Edmund  Brcsse.) 


The   Moviegraft   Fillums,   Inc. 

In  a  secluded  corner  of  the  Au- 
tomat, the  two  movie  magnates 
were  discussing  their  newest 
amalgamation. 

"Let's  see  the  salary  list  you 
drew  up  fer  th'  new  company," 
demanded  one  of  them. 

The  other  produced  the  follow- 
ing imposing  array  of  small 
change : 

Per  Year 

Vice-President $1,000,000.00* 

Director    175.000.00 

Female    Star    430,000  00 

Second  Ditto   380,000.00 

Third  Ditto    290,000.00 

Male  Utility 1,750.00 

Assistant  Director  .  .  65,000.00 
Scenario  Editor  ....  40  000.00 
3   Continuity  Writers 

each    35,000.00 

Locations  Expert  .  .  .  30,000.00 
Technical  Expert  .  . .  50,000.00 
Artistic  Director  .  . .  60,000.00 
General  Manager  . . .  500.00 

Property  Connoisseur  63,000.00 
Publicity  Munchausen  50,000.00 
3  Camera  Pointers 

each    18,500.00 


Annual  Salaries  .  .  .$2,795,750.00 

'"And  percentage  on  the  net. 

"Where  do  we  get  off?"  cau- 
tiously inquired  the  skeptic. 

"You  an'  me'll  split  fifty-fifty  on 
what's  left." 

The  other  studied  the  list  care- 
fully before  he  replied.  "Tell  you 
what  I'll  do,"  he  finally  ventured. 
"If  you'll  give  me  that  quarter  you 
borrowed  last  month,  I'll  find  a 
chorus  man  to  play  that  male  util- 
ity fer  less  money." 

A    Free    Translation. 

"E  plur'bus  unum !"  cheered  Ed. 
Hicks  as  his  favorite  pony  crossed 
the  line. 

"I  don't  get  you,"  said  a  dis- 
gruntled person. 

"Such  ignorance !  He  won  out 
of  many,  didn't  he?"  explained  the 
cultured  one. 

Overdraft. 

Mother — "You  and  John  should 
start  right  by  opening  a  little  bank 
account." 

Newly  Married  Daughter — "No  ; 
John  used  to  have  one,  but  I  guess 
it  is  an  awful  bother  and  the  bank 
doesn't  appreciate  it  anyway.  He 
says  that  it  was  continually  after 
him  to  put  in  more  money." 

What  Happened? 

Truman  Steinmetz  called  on  An- 
drew McGowan  Friday  afternoon. 
Andrew  is  resting  a  little  easier  at 
this  time. 

The  Part  He  Got. 

"And  so,  after  inviting  your 
friends  to  a  game  dinner,  you  were 
not  served  with  any  part  of  the 
fowl?"  said  the  friend  to  Mr. 
Nevers. 

"Ob,  yes,"  replied  Mr.  Nevers 
cheerfully.  "I  got  the  biggest  thing 
about   it — the  bill." 

Coals  to  Newcastle. 

Daughter — "Father,  our  Domes- 
tic Science  professor  is  teaching 
us  how  to  spend  money — " 

Parent  (interrupting) — "Why 
doesn't     he     teach     fish     how     to 

cwim  ? 


She  Went. 

There  is  a  man,  living  in  Cleve- 
land, who  has  to  go  to  New  York 
a  good  deal  and  would  like  to  have 
his  wife  go  with  him,  but  she  feels 
she  can't  leave  home. 

"Some  day,"  she  says,  "I'll  go 
with  you." 

At  last  he  got  an  idea.  After 
the  last  trip,  when  she  said  this 
for  the  fortieth  time,  he  replied  : 

"I  don't  think  you  would  have  a 
good  time,  dear,  and  I  won't  urge 
you  again." 

"Why  not?"  she  said. 

"Well,"  he  replied  cautiously, 
"you  are  a  little  jealous,  you 
know." 

Did  she  go  with  him  the  next 
time?     She  did. 

Symptoms. 

Friend — "What  is  your  baby 
going  to  be  when  he  grows  up?" 

Financier — "A  blackmailer,  I'm 
afraid." 

Friend  —  "Impossible  !  What 
makes  you  think  so?" 

Financier — "We  have  to  give 
him  something  every  little  while 
to  keep  him  quiet." 

The  Acme  of  Conceit. 

"If  Watson,"  said  Jones,  "isn't 
the  worst  conceited,  self-satisfied, 
self—" 

"Yes,"  interrupted  his  neighbor, 
"I've  heard  you  say  something  of 
the  sort  before.  What  started  you 
off  this  time?" 

"Today's  his  birthday  and  he 
just  sent  a  telegram  of  congratu- 
lation to  his  mother." 

Looked  Likely. 

Redd — "I  saw  Clarence  going 
fishing  this   morning." 

Greene — "Is  that  right?" 

"Yes,  and  he  had  a  box  of  candy 
under  his  arm." 

"Probably  going  to  fish  for  mer- 
maids." 

A  Fact. 

New  Teacher — "Who  can  tell 
me  a  thing  of  importance  that  did 
not  exist  a  hundred  years  ago  ?" 

Little   Boy— "Me." — Widow. 

Quantity,   Not   Quality. 

Engineer — "I  want  a  Webster's 
largest  size  dictionary." 

Librarian — "We  have  none  in 
now  except  the  small  ones." 

Engineer — "Naw,  this  is  import- 
ant;  there's  a  leg  missing  on  my 
dresser." 

The   Correct  Diagnosis. 

The  physician  had  been  called  in 
haste  to  see  a  small  negro  who 
was  ill.  After  a  brief  examination 
the  doctor  announced :  "This  boy 
has  eaten  too  much  watermelon." 

"Oh,  doctah,"  expostulated  the 
parent  of  the  ailing  one,  "dey  ain't 
no  sich  t'ing  as  too  much  watah- 
million.  Dat  niggah  jus'  ain'  got 
'nough    stomach." 

And  Rarer  Too. 

"Pop,"  inquired  little  Clarence 
Lilywhite,  "what  am  a  millen- 
nium?" 

"Sho!"  said  his  parent.  "Doan' 
yo'  know  what  a  millennium  am, 
chile?  It's  jes'  about  de  same  as 
a  centennial,  on'y  it's  got  mo'  legs." 


A    Heaven-Sent   Ailment. 

"Who-all  sick  up  to  yo'  house. 
Miz  Smif?"  asked  George  Wash- 
ington Jones. 

"It's  mah  brudder  'Lige,"  re- 
plied  Mrs.   Smith. 

"What's  he  done  got  de  mattah 
wif  him?" 

"Dey  cain't  tell.  He  eats  an'  he 
sleeps  all  right,  an'  he  stays  out  in 
de  veranda  in  de  sun  all  day,  but 
he  cain't  do  no  wuhk  at  all." 

"He   cain't   wuhk?" 

"Not  a  bit." 

Mr.  Jones  raised  his  eyes  to 
heaven.  "Law,  Miz  Smif,  dat  ain't 
no  disease  what  yo'  brudder's  got. 
Dat  air  am  a  gift." 

Unjust    Castigation. 

"What's  the  matter,  Johnny?" 
asked  his  mother  as  her  offspring 
came  into  the  house  with  a  tear- 
stained  face. 

"I  got  licked  in  school  for  some- 
thing I  didn't  do,"  bawled  Johnny. 

"That's  an  outrage !  What  was 
it  that  you  didn't  do?" 

"An   example   in   arithmetic." 

A  Welcome  Guest. 

"Look  here,"  yelled  the  man  in 
the  next  flat,  pounding  on  the  wall, 
"I  can't  sleep  with  that  kid  squal- 
ling like  that!  If  you  don't  make 
him    stop,    I    will !" 

"Go  to  it !"  called  the  parent  of 
the  noisy  infant.  "You'll  be  as 
welcome   as   flowers   in   spring." 

Saved  Time  for  Norah. 

Mrs.  Jones  rushed  into  her  hus- 
band's office,  wild  with  excitement. 

"Oh,  John  !"  she  cried.  "Norah 
made  a  mistake  and  tried  to  start 
the    fire   with    gasoline !" 

"Gasoline,  eh?"  said  John  calm- 
ly.    "Did  she  get  it  started?" 

"Get  it  started!"  cried  Mrs 
Jones.  "Why,  it  blew  her  out  of 
the  window !" 

"Oh,  well,"  remarked  the  phil- 
osophic John,  "it  was  her  after- 
noon out  anyhow." 

The  Passage  Congregations 
Like  Best  Too. 

A  conceited  clergyman,  more 
celebrated  for  the  length  of  his 
sermons  than  for  their  eloquence, 
once  asked  Father  Healy  what  he 
thought  of  the  one  just  preached. 

"I  liked  one  passage  exceedingly 
well,"  said  the  famous  wit. 

"Indeed  ?  Which  passage  was 
that  ?" 

"The  passage  I  refer  to,"  an- 
swered Father  Healy  dryly,  "was 
that  from  the  pulpit  to  the  vestry 
room." 


The  First 

"What  d 
Maggie  ?' 
the  maid  a 
the  room. 

"A    new 
answered 
"Oi've  jest 
av  th'  rug.' 


Requisite  for  Dinner. 

o  we  need  for  dinner, 
asked  the  mistress  as 
ppeared  at  the  door  of 

set  av  dishes,  mum," 
Maggie  lugubriously, 
thripped  over  the  edge 


At  the    Prom. 

He  (noticing  his  partner  isn't 
talking  much) — "You  seem  to  be 
intellectually   fatigued." 

She  (absently)— "My  feet  hurt 
awfully." — Burr. 


A    Miracle    Re-enacted. 

Two  clergymen,  one  evidently 
highly  educated  and  the  other  not 
so  learned,  were  discussing  the 
value  of  education. 

"I  suppose,"  said  the  latter,  "you 
have  gone  through  college?" 

"Yes,  I  have,"  was  the  modest 
answer. 

"Well,"  declared  he  of  little  edu- 
cation, "I  am  thankful  that  the 
Lord  opened  my  mouth  without 
an  education." 

"Yes?"  courteously  assented  the 
other.  "A  similar  thing,  we  are 
told,  happened  in  Balaam's  time." 

Very  Much  There. 

"Which  is  the  most  delicate  of 
the  senses?"   asked  the  teacher. 

"The  touch,"  answered  Johnnie. 

"How's  that?"  asked  the  teacher. 

"Well,"  said  Johnnie,  "when  you 
sit  on  a  pin,  you  can't  see  it,  you 
can't  hear  it,  you  can't  taste  it,  but 
you    know    that   it's    there." 

Keeping  Her  Busy. 

An  old  lady  went  one  morning 
to  a  friend  who  kept  poultry,  to 
purchase  a  setting  of  eggs.  The 
latter,  not  having  many  on  hand, 
asked  :  "Have  you  got  your  broody 
hen  ?" 

"Well,  no,"  answered  the  pros- 
pective purchaser,  "but  our  old  hen 
has  broken  her  leg  and  she  might 
as  well  spend  her  time  hatching 
out  some  eggs  as  to  sit  around 
doing  nothing." 

In   These   Days   of  War. 

"And  this,"  said  the  teacher,  "is 
the  rhinoceros.  Look  carefully  at 
his  armored  hide." 

"I  see,"  said  the  bad  boy  of  the 
class.     "An'  wot's  this  one?" 

"That,"  answered  the  teacher, 
"is  a  giraffe." 

"Gee !     He's  got  a  periscope." 

Knowledge   Dearly  Bought. 

"Eddie,"  said  mother  sternly, 
"you  should  not  fight  with  that 
Jimson  boy." 

"I  know  it,  ma,"  said  Eddie 
penitently. 

"That's  right.  And  when  did 
you  find  out?" 

"About  a  minute  after  I  hit 
him." 

Didn't    Dislike    Her,    But— 

"Why  do  you  dislike  your  teach- 
er so,  "Willie?"  asked  his  mother. 

"I  don't  exactly  dislike  her, 
mother,"  replied  Willie,  "but  it's 
perfectly  plain  to  me  why  she 
never  got  married." 

Might  as  Well. 

Uncle  Tobey  was  a  hospitable 
soul.  He  wanted  no  guest  in  his 
house  to  be  stinted.  "Have  some, 
have  some,"  he  invited  cordially 
at  the  supper  table,  sending  around 
the  platter  for  the  third  time ; 
"we're  going  to  give  it  to  the  pigs 
anyway." 

Where  "Six-Bits"  Count. 

"1100  shirts  for  75c  or  three  for 
$2.00." — Advertisement. 

"There  can  be  little  question 
that  one  should  lose  much  time  in 
choosing  between  these  two  of- 
fers." 
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Prudence 


Delbert  E  Davenport 


ROM  the  moment  that  pretty, 
winsome,  little  Prudence 
alighted  from  the  engine  of  the 
train  instead  of  the  parlor  car, 
the  footman  who  waited  be- 
side Aunty's  motor  car,  knew  she  was 
doomed  to  be  a  social  failure.  Prue  was 
arriving  from  boarding  school  to  be  given 
her  debut  into  society  by  her  very  proper 
aunt.  And,  when  Prue,  after  waving  good- 
bye to  the  friendly  engineer  and  thanking 
him  for  allowing  her  to  ride  on  his  engine, 
made  the  pained  footman  sit  up  behind  on 
the  rolled  top  of  the  motor  car  with  his 
feet  sticking  out  in  a  most  undignified  way, 
just  to  make  room  for  a  lot  of  "common" 
boys  and  a  cur  dog,  the  servant  was  con- 
vinced of  the  utter  hopelessness  of  the  un- 
conventional maid. 

Aunty,  who  mingled  with  the  best  peo- 
ple of  the  exclusive  suburban  quarter,  and 
whose  social  position  was  unquestionable 
though  there  was  a  family  skeleton — they 
made  their  money  in  soap — did  not  feel  any 
too  reassured  upon  observing  the  reckless 
abandon  with  which  her  charming  and  al- 
together bold  niece  did  exactly  as  she  pleased 
without  regarding  etiquette  or  anything  else. 
Nevertheless,  Aunty,  with  true  womanly 
fortitude  gave  up  none  of  her  time  to 
worrying  about  it,  but  quietly  she  resolved 
to  put  her  rather  unmanageable  protege  to 
a  test  without  delay. 

Thus  it  happened  that  within  a  few  days 
Aunty  had  arranged  a  house  party  for 
Prue,  and  among  the  guests  was  John 
Astorbilt,  the  son  of  one  of  the  wealthiest 
and  most  aristocratic  families  of  the  com- 
munity. 

"Mr.  Astorbilt  is  the  catch  of  the  season," 
Aunty  whispered  to  Prue.  "You  will  do 
well  to  win  his  admiration." 

"Oh  piffle,  my  dear  aunt,  you  mean  he 
will  do  well  to  win  my  admiration,"  Prue 
replied  emphatically. 

This  quickness  of  wit  actually  startled 
Aunty.  She  had  never  heard  of  anyone 
even  venturing  to  flout  the  idea  of  doing 
homage  to  an  Astorbilt  if  for  only  a  crumb 
of  attention.  It  was  quite  unexpected  that 
she  should  find  her  niece  permeated  with  a 
spirit  of  absolute  independence  from  the 
spell  that  magic  family  name  cast  upon 
everyone.  However,  as  soon  as  she  re- 
covered her  mental  equilibrium,  Aunty 
urged  Prue  to  start  an  immediate  conquest 
for  Astorbilt's  heart. 


But,  when 
Astorbilt,  she 
wished  to  be 
school.  True,  he 
and  of  polished 
so  artificial.  She 
picture  him  quite 
tea  and  discuss 
subject  in  which 
blooded  m  a  n  is 


Prue  first  met 
sincerely 
back  at  boarding 
was  handsome 
manners,  but  oh 
could  readily 
at  home  sipping 
ing  most  any 
no  real  red- 
interested,     but 


she  just  could  not  imagine  how  this  man 
could  ever  take  on  even  the  aspects  of  gal- 
lant heroism — that  primary  quality  every 
girl  expects  the  winner  of  her  heart  to  mani- 
fest in  copious  quantities  incessantly  and 
naturally. 

"I  assure  you,  Miss  Prudence,  I  am 
charmed  to  meet  you,"  was  young  As- 
torbilt's acknowledgment  as  he  bowed 
stiffly. 

"I  usually  charm  people,"  she  replied 
meanly  unconcerned  and  annoyingly  unim- 
pressed. 

"Oh,  I  see,  you  are  a  professional 
charmer,"  was  his  rejoinder. 

"Yes,  really,  but  I  have  a  marked  parti- 
ality for  dogs,"  she  replied. 

"Dogs !"  piped  a  little  tenor  voice  from 
behind. 

Instantly  Astorbilt  and  Prudence  turned 
to  determine  the  source  of  this  interruption, 
and  they  were  greeted  by  the  eager,  smiling 
face  of  a  blonde-headed  youth  some  twenty- 
two  years  of  age.  Aunty,  who  was  on 
guard  nearby,  perceived  the  situation  and 
rushed  to  the  rescue  by  introducing  the 
titian  Adonis  as  Tommy. 

"It's  a  pleasure  to  meet  you  both," 
Tommy  said  in  low,  ingratiating  tones, 
which  obviously  pleased  Prue  immensely. 
"You  must  pardon  my  impulsiveness  of  a 
moment  ago,  but  I  am  especially  interested 
in  clogs,  being  something  of  a  fancier." 

"Oh  goody,"  exclaimed  Prue.  "1  am 
simply  crazy  to  have  a  dog  all  my  own." 

"But  I  am  afraid  you  would  not  like  my 
kind  of  dogs;  I  have  a  fondness  for  home- 
less curs  which  show  possibility  of  de- 
veloping into  true  friends  (o  mankind, " 
Tommy  warned. 

"I  am  right  with  you  on  that  too,"  Prue 
assured  him,  and  she  promptly  made 
Aunty  most  uncomfortable  by  riveting  her 
whole  attention   on   Tommy. 

"This  seems  a  bit  extraordinary,"  Astor- 
bilt ventured   to   remark.     "The  discussion 


of  cur  dogs  has  no  place  in  the  smart  set  I 
am  sure." 

Prudence  gazed  coldly  at  him  just  for  a 
moment  as  she  seemed  to  reflect  on  his 
words  painfully.  "I  guess  you're  right, 
Mr.  Astorbilt,"  she  said  finally.  "Come  on, 
Tommy,  we'll  go  out  to  the  dog  kennels 
for  our  little  tete-a-tete."  And,  before 
Aunty  had  a  chance  to  intercept,  the  dog- 
gedly determined  Prue  led  Tommy  out  of 
the  room,  leaving  Astorbilt  to  stare  blankly 
after  her. 

"You  mustn't  mind  her  eccentric  notions, 
for  she  is  very  young  and  extremely  unac- 
customed to  the  ways  of  society,"  Aunty 
apologized  to  Astorbilt. 

"I  wouldn't  mind  it  at  all,  but,  hang  it  all, 
I've  fallen  in  love  with  her  at  first  sight, 
and  that  places  her  in  a  splendid  position 
to  make  the  rest  of  my  life  miserable  un- 
less she  changes  her  attitude  towards  me," 
Astorbilt  responded  without  the  slightest 
effort  at  self-restraint. 

Aunty  was  elated.  That  was  unmistak- 
ably evident.  She  at  once  saw  possibilities 
of  becoming  a  most  successful  match-maker, 
and  she  resolved  to  lose  no  time  in  taking 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  now  so  golden. 
So  she  patted  Astorbilt  affectionately  on  the 
shoulder  and  assured  him  that  he  had 
clear,  unobstructed  field,  adding  that  Tommy 
was  a  nice  boy,  but  entirely  out  of  the 
matrimonial  question. 

"You  need  not  fear  Tommy  as  a  rival, 
for  he  will  not  last  long  with  Prudence," 
she  told  the  wealthy  scion.  But  he  would 
not  be  so  easily  reconciled,  and  he  begged 
to  be' left  alone  to  ruminate  sadly. 

In  the  meantime  Prudence  and  Tommy 
had  discovered  that  there  was  no  such  insti- 
tution as  a  dog  kennel  on  the  place,  and  so 
they  settled  on  a  rustic  bench  out  in  the 
garden,  and  in  the  radiant  moonlight  of  the 
perfect  evening  there  to  exchange  canine 
lore. 

"Now  I've  got  one  tramp  of  a  dog  that's 
a  corker,  and  I'd  like  awfully  well  to  pre- 
sent him  to  you  with  my  compliments," 
Tommy  said. 

"Hooray,"  Prue  yelled  gleefully.  "When 
will  you  bring  him,  " 

"Tomorrow  morning;  hut  remember,  he 
is  nameless  and  without  the  slightest  sem- 
blance  of  a  pedigree,"  lie  added. 

"I'll  guarantee  to  give  him  a  good  name 
and  a  good  home  just   for  his  company," 
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she  assured  him  enthusiastically  and  then 
suddenly  saddening  her  tone  added :  "Gee, 
but  I  need  company." 

"But  do  you  mean  to  have  me  infer  that 
the  dog  will  usurp  me  and  everybody  else?" 
Tommy  queried  anxiously. 

"So  far  as  love  is  concerned,  yep,"  she 
replied  guilelessly. 

This  was  only  the  first  blow  Prue  dealt 
out  to  the  fast-slipping  Tommy.  She  even 
handed  him  several  more  pokes  and  jabs 
that  very  evening,  but  for  reasons  inex- 
plicable to  himself  the  young  man  endured 
her  every  discouraging  thrust  without  a 
murmur  of  a  complaint.  As  a  parting  shot, 
so  far  as  their  garden  meeting  was  con- 
cerned, Prue  deliberately  walked  away  from 
Tommy  at  the  very  moment  he  began  to 
wax  eloquent  in  his  rising  sentimentalism. 
Undismayed  Tommy  remained  glued  to  the 
spot  and  finished  his  speech,  after  which  he 
bowed  ceremoniously  to  an  adjacent  tree. 
When  he  sought  to  reinstate  himself  in 
the  girl's  good  graces  and  company  a  mo- 
ment later  in  the  parlor  of  the  palatial 
house,  he  found  his  way  anything  but  clear. 
John  Astorbilt  had  captured  Prudence 
again !  So  all  Tommy  could  do  was  to 
stand  aloof  and  cast  furtive  glances  with 
discretion  from  a  safe  distance. 

"Listen,  little  girl ;  I  can't  let  you  trample 
my  heart — mash  it  out  flat,  as  it  were," 
Astorbilt  told  Prue. 

"Remove  your  heart  from  my  pathway 
then,"  she  retorted. 

"Unfortunately  I  can't  do  that  either," 
he  replied  sorrowfully. 

"Say,  what  kind  of  a  heart  have  you? 
Is  it  portable  ?  Can  you  set  it  up  any  place 
you  choose,  or  what?"  she  asked  scornfully. 

"Say,"  he  came  right  back,  raising  the 
tone  of  his  voice  slightly,  "what  are  you 
entering  society  for — to  start  quarrels  with 
everybody  you  chance  to  meet?." 

Prue  gave  Astorbilt  one  long,  lingering 
look  and  tears  welled  up  in  her  eyes.  It 
was  very  evident  her  feelings  had  been  hurt, 


and,  she  possessed  just  enough  feminine 
unreasoning  to  blame  the  man  for  it  all. 

"Oh,  I  am  sorry,"  he  hastened  to  add 
upon  noting  the  tears.  "But  you  spoke 
harshly  first,  and — and — anyway  a  man's 
love  is  not  to  be  trifled  with,  my  dear." 

"A  man's  love !"  she  exclaimed.  "Oh, 
how  I  long  to  know  what  a  man's  love  is 
like." 

"Ah,  then  watch  me  from  now  on  and 
you  may  learn  all  about  it,"  he  put  in 
quickly. 

At  that  moment  Aunty,  with  face  a-beam 
and  with  unrestrained  solicitude,  joined 
them. 

"How  are  you  young  folks  getting  along 
by  now?"  she  asked. 

"Famously,"  answered  Astorbilt  with  a 
great  show  of  enthusiasm. 

"Rotten,"  supplemented  Prue,  giving 
Aunty  a  genuine  shock. 

"Oh,  my  child,  you  simply  must  desist 
your  wildness,  your  inelegance  of  language 
or  surely  Mr.  Astorbilt  will  think  ill  of  you," 
was  Aunty's  reprimand. 

"Well,  Aunty,  in  all  candor  I  must  say 
that  Mr.  Astorbilt  will  have  to  display  some 
really  manly  qualities,  some  red-blooded 
heroism  before  he  can  hope  to  make  me 
care  what  he  thinks  of  me,"  Prue  replied 
bravely.  "When  I  left  boarding  school,  I 
dreamed  of  meeting  some  fine,  strong  man 
who  could  make  me  just  crazy  about  him  by 
his  deeds  of  valor  and  his  noble  words  of 
undying  devotion  and " 

"But  wait  a  moment,  wait  a  moment, 
please,  you  don't  give  a  fellow  a  chance," 
Astorbilt  interposed.  "No  man  can  do  any 
deeds  of  valor  and  utter  such  words  as 
you  describe  within  the  first  hour  of  an  ac- 
quaintance. Give  us  time  and  we'll  frame 
up  some  heroism  to  your  liking." 

"Ridiculous,"  muttered  Prue  as  she  stared 
straight  at  Astorbilt  most  coldly.  "But," 
she  added  with  a  sudden  show  of  sweetness, 
"I  am  awfully  glad  to  have  met  you,  Mr. 
Astorbilt,  and  I  shall  watch  you  very  closely 
in  the  hopes  that  I  may  see  you  divorce 


yourself  from  the  empty 
whims  and  fads  of  the  social 
whirl  in  time  to  make  possible 
your  wedding  to  something 
more  worth  while.  Good 
evening,  and  pleasant  dreams 
to  you." 

So  saying  she  bowed  po- 
litely and  walked  away.  And 
that  was  as  far  as  anyone  got 
with  their  love-making  that 
evening. 

The  next  morning  Tommy 
arrived  at  the  house  bright 
and  early  with  the  promised 
dog,  which  Prue  received 
cordially.  Forthwith  she 
christened  the  pet  Panthus,  be- 
cause he  fairly  panted  his 
friendliness.  Likewise  im- 
mediately she  became  strongly 
attached  to  the  canine,  and 
from  the  inception  the  two 
were  inseparable.  Prue  did 
thank  Tommy,  and  to  bid  him 
good-bye,  but  Tommy  wanted 
more  thoughtfulness  than  this. 
He  wanted  in  vain,  and  he 
went  away  sadly  disappointed. 
Happily  Prue  romped  about 
the  garden  with  Panthus,  and 
started  at  once  to  teach  him 
tricks.  It  was  while  she  was 
thus  engaged  that  Meeks,  the 
old  butler  of  the  household,  encountered  her 
for  the  first  time  alone.  Prue  was  so  im- 
pressed by  his  dignified  appearance  that  she 
diverted  her  attention  even  from  her  dog  to 
ply  him  with  personal  questions. 

"You  really  want  to  know  my  life 
history  ?"  he  asked  in  surprise. 

"Sure,  if  it's  outside  the  realm  of  silly 
society,"  she  replied. 

"Well,  the  most  interesting  part  of  my 
career  has  been  very  much  outside  the 
social  circle,  ma'm,  for  I  spent  many  years 
at  sea,"  Meeks  assured  her. 

"Oh,  fine."  she  exclaimed.  "Then  you 
must  have  had  some  adventures  with  stow- 
aways or  wrecks  or  pirates  or  something." 

Now  Meeks  had  only  been  a  cabin-boy  on 
a  missionary  ship,  but  he  hated  to  disap- 
point Prue,  so  he  told  her  he  used  to  be  a 
pirate,  and  he  impulsively  made  up  stories 
of  wild  adventure  as  he  went  along,  rely- 
ing on  his  imagination  to  paint  the  pictures 
as  vividly  as  possible.  Prue  was  fascinated, 
and  thenceforth  she  frequently  slipped  away 
from  the  boresome  old  house-party  to  listen 
to  Meek's  stories.  But,  alas,  she  found  that 
when  she  filled  him  up  with  claret  punch  he 
told  much  better  stories  On  one  occasion 
old  Meeks,  under  the  guidance  of  Prue,  so 
far  forgot  his  temperance  pledge  that  when 
it  came  time  to  serve  the  dinner  he  did 
strange  things  with  the  tray  of  boullion  cups 
and  walked  across  the  kitchen  floor  as 
though  it  were  the  deck  of  a  rolling  ship. 
All  the  other  servants  hated  Meeks,  because 
he  had  previously  effected  a  goody-good 
attitude,  and  they  absolutely  refused  to  do 
his  work,  so,  of  course,  Prue  had  to  do  it. 

She  donned  Meeks'  uniform,  and  at  first 
no  one  noticed  the  difference,  but  she  spilled 
some  bouillon  down  Astorbilt's  back  and 
then  the  storm  broke  with  a  veritable  fury. 
Prue  was  ignominiously  banished  to  her 
room,  and  Aunty  made  some  cutting  ex- 
planations to  her  guests  about  the  girl  still 
being  fit  for  only  the  nursery.  And  Prue, 
heart-broken  was  left  with  only  the  doggy 
sympathy  of  Panthus.  for  comfort. 
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But  when  the  entire 
party  sailed  away  on  a 
yachting  party  later  that 
day  and  left  her  behind, 
she  could  not  be  consoled. 
She  had  wanted  to  go  to 
sea  from  the  instant 
Meeks  began  telling  her 
of  his  thrilling  experiences 
on  the  bounding  waves. 
She  sought  out  Tommy, 
who  had  likewise  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  party, 
and  told  him  how  disap- 
pointed she  was.  By  way 
of  offering  her  the  best 
substitute  he  could  think 
of,  Tommy  organized  a 
swimming  party  for  her, 
inviting  all  the  "common" 
boys  and  girls  of  the  com- 
munity. 

It   was   while   this    im- 
promptu swimming  party 
was  in  progress  that  the 
blindness      of      Tommy's 
love  became  most  appar- 
ent.    In   full  aquatic   re- 
galia,   he    was    escorting 
Prue  to  the  water's  edge, 
pouring  out  words  of  af- 
fection   and    feasting   hr 
eyes  upon  her    fair    face 
as  he  did  so.     The  result  was  he  stepped 
into  a  treacherous  mud-hole,  and  it  required 
the  combined  strength  of  the  whole  party  to 
extricate  him  from  the  mire. 

When  Tommy  had  once  more  regained 
his  footing,  he  was  the  very  personification 
of  the  Mud  Man  of  a  certain  famous  spook 
story.  And  he  afforded  Prue  her  first  really 
hearty  laugh  of  her  sojourn. 

After  enjoying  a  brief  swim,  Prue  decided 
this  sort  of  sport  did  not  suffice  at  all. 

"I  want  to  go  pirating,"  she  told  Tommy 
decisively. 

"Pirating!"  he  exclaimed.  "There's  an 
old  sailing  vessel  we  can  rent  cheaply  down 
at  the  dock,  but — but — pirating  isn't  a  very 
safe  occupation." 

"Oh  pshaw,  how  absurd ;  lead  me  to  the 
ship  and  I'll  do  the  rest,"  Prue  replied. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  entire  party  was 
standing  before  an  old  schooner.  Within  a 
jiffy  Prue  had  made  arrangements  to  charter 
it,  and  upon  her  demand  the  good  ship  was 
given  a  new  name,  viz.,  "The  Bucket  of 
Blood,"  which  was  blazoned  upon  her  side 
in  bright-red  letters.  An  hour  later  Prue 
marshalled  her  pirate  crew,  which  consisted 
of  all  the  vagrants  of  the  neighborhood, 
timid  Meeks,  who  had  to  be  shanghaied 
aboard,  and  Tommy,  who  quarreling  with 
the  lady  captain  at  the  last  minute,  was  dis- 
missed and  had  to  stowaway.  And  then, 
what  adventures ! 

Meeks,  as  the  terribly  nervous  pilot  under 
the  direct  command  of  Pirate  Prudence,  set 
out  to  make  quick  work  of  sighting  Aunty's 
yacht. 

"And  when  we  do  come  alongside  that 
high-toned  yacht,  I  want  the  whole  crew  to 
remember  that  we're  all  pirates  and  we 
must  conduct  ourselves  as  such,"  Prue 
ordered. 

It  did  not  require  much  time  to  sight  the 
jaunty,  little  yacht  on  which  Aunty  enter- 
tained her  brilliant  party.  It  required  less 
time  to  overtake  her.  Then  the  naughty 
pirate  band  under  the  unrelenting  command 
of  Prue,  got  busy  much  to  the  annoyance  of 
their  victims.     Prue  was  at  the  wheel  of 


She  watched  the  capture  of  aunty's  yacht  with  much  satisfaction 


"The  Bucket  of  Blood"  dancing  with  fiend- 
ish glee  as  Meeks  succeeded  in  swinging 
close  enough  alongside  Aunty's  yacht  to 
permit  the  pirate  crew  to  board  it. 

Faithfully  carrying  out  the  orders  of  the 
Pirate  Lady,  the  vagrants  made  quick  work 
of  capturing  Aunty  and  Astorbilt,  because 
Prue  had  signified  the  need  of  a  mother  and 
a  deck  scrubber.  Both  Aunty  and  Astorbilt 
were  astounded  to  find  Prue  and  Meeks  on 
board  the  pirate  ship,  and  she  made  Meeks 
promise  to  turn  the  ship  right  around 
towards  home.  But  he  couldn't  do  that, 
for  they  discovered  that  Prue  had  thrown 
all  the  charts,  maps  and  compasses  over- 
board. 

"It  is  so  much  more  exciting  to  not  know 
where  one  is  going  when  at  sea,"  she  re- 
marked blandly. 

Despite  all  protests  the  pirate  crew  rifled 
the  trim  yacht  and  transferred  all  her  pro- 
visions to  the  pirate  ship.  The  plans  of  the 
party  were  completely  upset,  and  what 
promised  to  be  a  perfect  day  suddenly  de- 
generated into  a  tragic  one. 

Once  forced  aboard  the  pirate  ship, 
Aunty  diplomatically  concluded  it  was  best 
for  her  to  abide  her  time  without  uttering 
any  grumbles.  She  was  convinced  that  the 
last  laugh  was  going  to  be  the  best  one,  but 
she  was  not  yet  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
her  own  impetuous  niece.  The  wise  Aunty 
registered  perfect  deportment  even  under 
the  duress  Prue  imposed,  but  Astorbilt,  as 
a  deck  scrubber,  was  a  miserable  failure 
from  the  beginning.  He  demonstrated  the 
fact  that  he  simply  knew  nothing  about 
manual  labor.  He  was  a  sorry  spectacle 
on  his  hands  and  knees  trying  to  wield  a 
scrub  brush  effectively  against  dirt.  So 
Prue  ordered  Long  John  and  some  of  the 
other  pirates  to  show  the  novice  how  to 
do  the  work  in  hand.  They  obeyed  orders 
in  a  manner  admirably  devoid  of  gentle- 
ness, and  poor  Astorbilt's  humiliation  was 
complete.  Forsooth,  no  one  was  happy  ex- 
cept Prudence. 

"Now  you  can't  complain  over  not  being 
given  time  to   show  valor,"   Prue  taunted 


as  she  hovered  over  the  scrubbing  Astor- 
bilt. 

"Oh,  but  I  say  girlie,  this  is  rough,  this 
is  rough,"  he  protested  pausing  to  look  up 
at  her  while  he  rested  on  one  knee  to  give 
the  other  a  much-needed  rest. 

"Anything  that's  worth  while  comes 
rough,"  she  reminded. 

"But  is  scrubbing  a  deck  worth  while?" 
he  asked  pointedly. 

"Sure  it  is  when  it's  as  dirty  as  this  one," 
she  replied  sweetly.  "Do  more  work  and 
less  pleading  and  you'll  get  along  better  in 
life." 

So  saying  Prue  left  Astorbilt  to  his 
menial  task,  but  he  remained  only  an  instant 
after  she  disappeared.  Fortunately  for  his 
motives,  he  had  quite  a  large  sum  of  money 
in  his  pocket,  and  he  started  a  quick  cam- 
paign among  the  pirate  crew.  Within  two 
minutes  he  had  bribed  every  pelf-hungry 
vagarant  on  board,  and  had  thus  started  an 
ominous  mutiny  against  Prudence,  the 
Pirate.  But  in  spite  of  all  this  "villainy" 
there  was  some  true  manhood  under  his 
rather  effeminate,  polished  exterior.  When 
he  came  upon  Prue  just  at  the  moment 
when  she  was  in  the  midst  of  the  mingled 
anger  and  anguish  she  had  developed  as  a 
result  of  being  brought  to  the  realization  of 
being  surrounded  by  a  host  of  disloyal 
pirates,  he  arose  to  the  occasion  by  volun- 
teering his  unswerving  fealty  in  the  face  of 
all  odds.  Even  as  he  thus  won  the  favor  of 
Prue  for  the  first  time,  a  terrific  storm  broke 
over  the  sea.  The  weakened  vessel  pitched 
precariously  from  the  first  elemental  out- 
break, and  it  was  evident  to  all  that  dire 
things  were  about  to  happen. 

"Never  fear,  my  precious,  I  am  with  you 
and  I'll  rescue  you  if  the  worst  happens," 
Astorbilt  told  the  frightened  Prudence  now. 

The  next  instant  Tommy,  the  stowaway, 
heaved  on  deck  from  below.  The  rolling 
of  the  ship  had  startled  him. 

"Ye  gods,  what  a  storm,"  he  yelled. 
"What  will  we  do?" 

There  was  a  note  of  desperate  despair 
in  his  voice,  and  he  was  too  occupied  with 
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Prudence,   the    Pirate   Bold   and   gracefel   with   it 


his  own  fears  to  think  of  saving  anyone. 
Instead,  he  ran  from  one  end  of  the  deck  to 
the  other  wringing  his  hands  and  moaning 
tremulously  much  to  the  annoyance  of 
everyone. 

When  a  terrific  gust  of -wind  seemed  to 
lift  the  little  vessel  out  of  the  sea,  Astor- 
bilt  slipped  his  arm  around  Prue's  waist 
and  held  her  tightly.  Simultaneously  he 
gathered  Aunty  into  his  other  arm,  and 
thus  he  stood  a  pillar  of  strength  ready  to 
meet  any  emergency,  and  to  pay  any  price 
to  convince  the  girl  he  loved  that  he  was 
more  than  a  parlor  ornament.  A  second 
and  fiercer  gale  plunged  the  ship  into  a 
trough  in  the  sea  and  started  it  sliding 
straight  for  a  sand-bar.  This  precipitated 
a  pandemonium  of  excitement  among  the 
pirate  crew.  They  became  a  maddened  mob 
and  turned  to  struggling  and  fighting  for  the 
only  life-boat. 

With  a  new  power  Astorbilt  calmed  the 
alarmed  members  of  the  crew. 

"Ladies  first,"  he  commanded,  working 
his  way  towards  the  life-boat  and  assisting 
Prue  and  Aunty  in  that  direction. 

Then  the  ship  gave  an  overwhelming 
lurch  forward,  causing  Astorbilt  to  lose  his 
hold  on  Prue,  who  rolled  across  the  deck 
into  a  cabin.  Another  wild  movement  of 
the  ship  slammed  the  door  shut  and  she 
was  locked  in.  Almost  at  the  same  instant 
Meeks,  who  had  wrapped  himself  in  Prue's 
coat,  which  he  had  found,  lunged  into  the 
arms  of  the  rattled  Astorbilt,  who,  thinking 
the  old  servant  was  Prue,  pushed  him  into 
the  life-boat,  and  an  instant  later  lifted 
Aunty  in  and  jumped  to  the  oars  himself. 
The  pirate  crew  lost  no  time  in  entering 
the  frail  boat  and  it  was  launched  just  in 
the  nick  of  time.  In  fact,  the  excited  oars- 
men had  just  begun  to  row  frantically  when 
the  distressed  "Bucket  of  Blood"  capsized. 

Upon  realizing  that  her  screams  could  not 
be  heard  in  such  a  deafening  noise  as  the 
storm  was  making,  Prudence  turned  her 
attention  to  making  her  escape  from  the 
cabin,  and  she  succeeded  in  getting  out  by 


tearing  the  door  off  of  its  hinges  just  in  time 
to  climb  to  the  side  of  the  boat  as  she 
turned  over.  A  moment  later  faithful  Pan- 
thus  joined  her  and  together  the  girl  and 
dog  watched  the  life-boat  slowly  pull  away 
from  them.  Prue  yelled  at  the  top  of  her 
voice,  but  in  vain.  With  a  full  realization 
of  her  serious  predicament  she  hugged  Pan- 
thus,  concluding  there  was  no  hope,  and 
calmly  watching  the  water  rise  nearer  to 
her.  Indeed,  she  sat  erect,  smiling  and 
fearless,  awaiting  the  greatest  adventure  of 
all— Death. 


But  it  was  not  long  before  Astorbilt  dis- 
covered that  the  bundle  of  humanity  he  had 
mistaken  for  Prue  was  Meeks,  and  instinct- 
ively he  looked  back  at  the  sinking  ship.  He 
was  electrified  to  see  Prue  and  Panthus  sit- 
ting on  the  side  of  the  vessel.  Upon  ap- 
prising the  other  occupants  of  the  life-boat 
of  the  terrible  situation,  he  started  a  second 
panic,  but  under  his  true  direction  and 
inspiring  urging  the  crew  managed  to  turn 
back  the  boat  and  make  for  the  wreck. 

"We  can  never  row  back  in  time !  The 
ship  will  sink  too  quickly  and  she'll  be 
lost !"  he  fairly  yelled.  "Here,  the  rest  of 
you  row  as  hard  as  you  can  and  I'll  swim  it 
ahead  of  you." 

He  peeled  off  his  coat  and  plunged  into 
the  rough  sea,  giving  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable demonstrations  of  super-human 
swimming  ever  witnessed  by  any  member 
of  the  party.  He  seemed  to  leap  from  wave 
to  wave,  and  when  they  rolled  too  high,  he 
dived  right  through  them,  each  time  causing 
every  witness  to  catch  a  quick  breath  of 
anxiety.  Prue  witnessed  this  thrilling  bit 
of  heroism  with  so  much  joy  that  she  quite 
forgot  her  own  danger.  She  was  highly 
pleased  to  note  that  Astorbilt  was  proving 
himself  with  unstinted  bravery. 

As  Astorbilt  approached  the  sinking  ves- 
sel, it  seemed  to  suddenly  break  in  two. 
For  an  instant  Prue  and  Panthus  disap- 
peared from  view,  but  within  a  twinkling 
they  hove  into  sight  again  clinging  to  what 
appeared  to  be  a  floating  raft.  It  was  the 
broken  side  of  "The  Bucket  of  Blood." 

"Hold  tight,  sweetheart,"  Astorbilt  yelled 
to  Prue  as  he  struggled  desperately  to  reach 
the  raft. 

Prudence  was  so  thrilled  she  could  only 
smile  encouragingly  in  reply.  Impulsively 
she  clung  tightly  to  Panthus,  who  seemed  to 
gaze  upon  Astorbilt's  heroic  performance 
with  admiration  and  satisfaction.  A  mo- 
ment later  Astorbilt  reached  the  raft  and 
climbed  up  on  it.  Without  the  slightest 
{Continued  on  page  31.) 


In   looking   the   situation   over   Prudence   decided  she  needed  the  services  of  her  ardent  admirer  or  a  deck-scrubber 
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LOST  TWENTY-  FOUR  HOURS 

By  HORACE  J.  GARDNER 


ICK  SWIFT  slammed  the 
front  door  and  then  tried  the 
knob.  With  an  audible  sigh 
of  happiness  the  young  man 
hailed  a  taxicab  and  bade  the 
chauffeur  speed  him  to   Mercer  Square. 

"At  last,"  he  sighed,  with  a  smile  curv- 
ing around  his  finely  chiseled  mouth. 
"Alone  at  last.  After  four  years  of  hum- 
ble submission  to  the  whims  of  a  sarcastic 
better  half,  I  am  free  to  follow  my  own 
inclinations  for  two  whole  weeks.  Think 
of  it,  man !"  he  enthusiastically  told  him- 
self as  he  fell  into  a  tuneful  whistle  which 
he  incessantly  and  withal  merrily  con- 
tinued until  the  motor  car  stopped  in  front 
of  the  Mercer  Building,  his  confessed  des- 
tination. As  he  alighted  and  prepared  to 
enter  the  mammoth  skyscraper,  a  jovial 
slap  on  the  shoulder  brought  him  face  to 
face  with  Adolphus  Smiley,  his  corpulent 
business  friend. 

"Explain  this,  Dicky,  old  boy,"  demand- 
ed his  acquaintance  in  mock  seriousness. 
"Tell  me,  pray,  where  is  thy  guardian  and 
constant  companion,  the  fair  wifey?" 

"She's  gone  to  the  country,"  gleefully 
confided  Dick,  "and  I  am  my  own  boss 
now."  He  emphasized  his  own  mastery 
with  a  comical  expression  of  pride. 

Adolphus  laughed  heartily  and  con- 
tinued :  "Well,  say,  this  is  great.  We  will 
have  a  jolly  evening  together,  just  for 
auld  times  sa — " 

"Tarry  a  moment,"  admonished  Swift, 
with  uplifted  hands,  "before  going  to  the 
rural  section  I  promised  my  wife  that  I 
would  attend  all  meetings  of  the  Society 
for  Furnishing  Tooth  Brushes  to  the  Na- 
tives of  Baroala.  That's  where  I  am  going 
now." 

"And  I  thought  you  just  remarked  that 
you  were  your  own  timekeeper  for  the 
coming  fortnight,"  argued  Adolphus,  in 
an  ill-concealed  effort  to  appear  amazed 
at  the  benedict's  temerity. 

"I  am,  in  a  certain  sense,  but — " 


"After   the   doctors   had   failed.   Smiley   awakens   Swift  by   tinkling  ice   in   a   pitcher " 


Adolphus  interrupted  with  a  colorful  de- 
scription of  some  of  the  happy  events 
which  would  be  crowded  into  the  night  if 
Swift  would  alter  his  schedule.  It  didn't 
require  a  great  amount  of  persuasion  to 
lead  the  prospective  missionary  to  the 
primrose  path  along  the  twinkling  lights 
of  old  Broadway. 

"Alright,  Adolph,"  he  finally  said,  "I 
am  with  you  until  the  sun  blots  up  the 
dew  on  the  grass  tomorrow  morning.  The 
natives  of  Baroala  can  clean  their  teeth 
picking  on  the  bones  of  a  human  pot  roast 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned — or  they  can 
wait  until  my  wife  returns  from  the  coun- 
try." 

After  quenching  their  fiery  appetite  for 
liquid  refreshment  at  a  half-dozen  prelim- 
inary licensed  establishments,  the  two 
jolly  good  fellows,  loaded  with  the  com- 


"  Two  wrecks   and  a  steering  wheel  were  discovered 


modity  which  has  put  delirium  tremens  in 
the  major  league  of  diseases,  staggered 
into  the  fashionable,  if  notorious,  Marx 
Cafe.  Hardly  had  the  soothing  strains  of 
the  Hawaiian  orchestra  died  away  before 
Smiley  had  introduced  Mrs.  Dacre  to  his 
friend.  Mrs.  Dacre  was  a  lively  sample  of 
beauty,  as  defined  by  raving  artists  and 
sullen  novelists.  With  sparkling  eyes  that 
reflected  in  the  wine  glasses,  she  capti- 
vated Dick  and  the  poor  fellow,  drunk  by 
her  eyes  and  liquor,  blithely  invited  her 
to  call  on  himself  and  wife  the  next  day, 
evidently  having  no  recollection  of  the  fact 
that  he  had  just  confessed  that  his  wife 
was  enjoying  a  fortnight  with  mosquitoes 
and  relatives  in  far-away  New  Jersey.  Mrs. 
Dacre,  queen  of  blackmailers,  resolved  to 
accept  the  invitation. 


The  merry  sons  of  Bacchus  ran  the  mo- 
tor, which  they  had  acquired  at  the  Marx, 
into  a  telephone  pole.  The  car  came  out 
of  the  argument  a  poor  second  and  all 
that  was  worth  removing  from  the  wreck- 
age was  the  steering  wheel,  which  Smiley 
refused  to  release  from  his  pudgy  hands. 
With  the  wheel,  the  intoxicated  inhabi- 
tants, irrepressible  in  individual  ill-con- 
cealed importance,  guided  an  uncertain 
homeward  course,  and  arrived  at  the  Swift 
domicile  just  as  the  milk  man  listened  to 
the  court  house  clock  strike  four  times. 

At  noon  the  next  day  Adolphus  awoke 
smiling  and  blinking  into  the  vigorous 
rays  of  the  mid-day  sun.  After  collecting 
his  thoughts,  he  endeavored  to  awaken 
Dick.  His  attempts  were  dismal  failures. 
Becoming  alarmed,  several  doctors  were 
called  in,  and  after  the  medical  profession 
held  a  consultation  they  decided  that  while 
he  was  alive,  he  was  dead — drunk.  Mean- 
while Dick  snored  on  for  twenty-four 
hours.  The  fertile  brain  encased  in  Adol- 
phus Smiley's  head  devised  a  scheme  to 
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"  I   want   to   stay   here. 


pleaded,   "remember   sergeant. 


poor  married   man. 


awaken  him  which  finally  proved  a  suc- 
cess. A  pitcher  filled  with  ice  was  rattled 
over  the  unconscious  form  of  the  Hon. 
Dick.  The  snoring  immediately  ceased 
and  as  the  clinking  ice  became  louder  with 
each  succeeding  volume,  Swift  opened  his 
eyes,  sniffed  audibly  and  ordered  them 
to  make  his  drink  straight. 

While  Adolph  and  David,  Dick's  junior 
brother,  were  holding  an  impromptu  cele- 
bration, the  door  alarm  rang  and  it  was 
announced  that  Mrs.  Dacre  had  called  to 
see  Mr.  Swift.  There  was  consternation. 
Smiley  registered  a  hasty  exit  and  Dick 
commanded  David  to  insist  that  Mrs. 
Dacre  was  a  long-lost  sister. 

"But  Mary,  my  sweetheart,  and  her 
mother  will  be  here  in  a  few  minutes," 
protested  Dick.  "Suppose  they  don't 
swallow  that  tale?"  But  it  was  too  late 
for  a  reply. 

The  door  was  opened  and  Mrs.  Dacre 
entered  the  room.  Events  transpired  rap- 
idly and  life  was  made  one  miserable  oc- 
currence after  another  for  poor  Dick. 
Mary  Churchill  and  her  militant  mamma 
suspected  the  ruse,  and  while  the  latter 
was  pouring  vials  of  wrath  upon  Dick  for 
his  unfaithfulness  during  his  wife's  ab- 
sence, an  excited  Hebrew  accompanied  by 
a  policeman  rushed  into  the  room. 

"There  he  vas,  don't  leave  him  git 
avay,"  pleaded  the  descendant  of  Abra- 
ham, as  he  crooked  his  finger  at  Dick. 

"Who  are  you  and  what  do  you  want?" 
demanded  Swift  in  a  dignified  tone. 

"I  am  Sam  Goldman,  whose  machine 
you  smeshed  last  night !"  And  turning  to 
the  guardian  of  the  law,  he  said : 

"Officer,  arrest  the  gintleman  at  vonce." 

And  Dick  was  only  too  glad  to  submit. 
He  did  not  care  to  be  an  audience  to  any 
more  of  Mrs.  Churchill's  fiery  lectures  on 
domestic  integrity. 


In  the  prison  cell  Dick  presented  the 
aspect  of  a  man  just  bequeathed  a  million 
dollars.  He  was  perfectly  contented  in 
the  police  station,  safe  from  inquisitive 
relatives  and  friends. 

"I  must  devise  a  plausible  reason  for 
Mrs.  Dacre's  presence  in  my  room,"  he 
murmured  to  himself  as  he  rested  his  chin 


on  the  palms  of  his  hands.  "Hang  it  all," 
he  concluded  disgustedly,  "why  did  that 
infernal  woman  accept  my  wine-soaked 
invitation  to  call !" 

The  more  he  pondered  over  the  serious- 
ness of  his  domestic  tribulations,  the  more 
difficult  it  became  for  him  to  find  a  loop 
through  which  he  could  wriggle  and  clear 
himself  of  a  scandal.  Mrs.  Churchill  and 
her  daughter,  Mary,  whose  untimely  pres- 
ence complicated  matters  which  were  al- 
ready tangled,  would  undoubtedly  spread 
the  gospel  of  Dick's  misdeeds  and  within 
due  course  of  time  whisperings  of  his  ir- 
regular habits  during  his  wife's  vacation 
would  fall  upon  her  ears.  The  very 
thought  caused  his  blood  to  tingle  with 
manifested  fright. 

"If  Milly  finds  this  out—"  And  he  sud- 
denly realized  that  her  chances  of  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  the  salient  facts  of 
his  escapade  were  very  bright.  His  fur- 
rowed brow  became  enshrouded  in  gloom 
thicker  than  midnight. 

"Mrs.  Dacre  must  corroborate  the  ex- 
planation which  I  manufacture  and  this 
will  cost  money." 

Then  suddenly  he  was  confronted  with 
the  idea  that  Mrs.  Dacre's  prime  object 
in  calling  during  his  wife's  absence  in- 
volved the  belief  that  he  was  wealthy  and 
would  be  a  willing  victim  for  the 
machinations  of  a  blackmailer 

"I  will  pay  in  full  for  last  night's 
adventures,"  he  gritted  his 
teeth  a  la  the  deep-dyed 
v  i  1 1  a  i  n,"  and  continued. 
"Yes,  I  will  pay  the  woman, 
but  if—" 

Heavy  footsteps  down 
the  corridor  interrupted  his 
monologue.  A  moment 
later  the  sergeant  unlocked 
the  iron  door  and  entered 
his  apartment. 

"Well,  Swift,  your  brother 
has  reimbursed  the  Jew  for 
the  damage  done  to  his  car, 
and  since  we  have  no  other 
charge  against  you,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  an- 
nounce that  you  are  as  free 
as  an  abandoned  cemetery." 


The  smile  disappeared  from  Dick's 
mouth  and  his  countenance  fell.  He  was 
not  ready  to  face  those  interested  in  his 
welfare  on  the  outside. 

"I  want  to  stay  here,"  he  pleaded.  "Re- 
member, sergeant,  I'm  a  poor  married 
man." 

Before  the  genial  police  official  could 
render  his  decision,  the  door  at  the  rear 
of  the  hall  was  forced  open  and  a  host  of 
wildly  excited  people  streamed  down 
upon  the  sergeant  and  his  "released  pris- 
oner." With  alarm,  Dick  attempted  to 
close  the  door,  but  another  form  edged 
through  the  entrance,  frustrating  his  in- 
tentions to  debar  the  unwelcome  visitors. 
He  shrank  back  and  in  terror  gazed  into 
the  flushed  face  of  his  irate  wife ! 

"Milly,  what  are  you  doing  here?"  he 
uttered  with  unfeigned  astonishment. 

"Dick,  what  are  you  doing  here?"  she 
mocked  him,  with  sarcasm  that  cut  deep. 

The  conversation  was  closed  when  a 
dozen  other  relatives  and  friends  seized 
the  unlucky  culprit  and  rushed  him  from 
the  bastile.  His  objections  were  overruled, 
in  fact,  not  even  considered;  he  was  out- 
numbered and  powerless.  Dick  Swift  was 
taken  to  his  own  home  and  unceremoni- 
ously thrown  into  a  chair  in  the  library. 

"Now,  you  wretch,"  shrieked  his  wife, 
"who  is  this  woman?"  And  as  she  pointed 
toward  the  draperied  entrance,  Mrs. 
Dacre,  in  the  custody  of  a  city  detective, 
stepped  forth,  nervously  staring  at  the 
richly  colored  rug  which  sank  under  her 
heavy  step. 

Dick  Swift's  jumbled  brain  and  jostled 
body  were  cleared  instantly. 

"Why,  Milly,"  he  exclaimed  in  hurt 
tones,  "this  is  the  strange  woman  who 
called  here  yesterday  asking  to  see  you. 
Aren't  you  acquainted?" 

Intense  silence  followed  for  an  instant. 
Then  the  sleuth  stepped  forward  and  con- 
fronted  Mrs.   Smith. 

"Madam,  my  prisoner  is  none  other 
than  Helen  Everett,  leading  associate  of 
a  clique  of  daring  blackmailers,  whose 
operations  are  stretched  across  the  entire 
country.  Miss  Everett,  alias  Mrs.  Dacre, 
(Continued  on  page  26) 


Mr 


Dacre  smiled  as  she  calculated  the  profits  she  would   reap 
from  Dick's  folly. 
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THE  RAINBOW  PRINCESS 


By  GEORGE  LA  VERNE 

(From  the  Photoplay  by  Shanon  Fife) 


UIT  yer  kiddin'  yerself  into 
pullin'  th'  weep  stuff  so  much 
and  make  a  first-class,  all- 
around  circus  performer  out'er 
yerself  and  yer'l  be  better  off," 
yelled  "Pop"  Bodgett,  the  rough,  gruff 
owner  of  the  circus,  to  little  Hope,  from 
whose  big,  black  eyes  tears  were  streaming 
copiously. 

Hope  had  only  a  moment  before  sprained 
her  wrist  in  a  brave  attempt  to  execute  a 
complicated  acrobatic  feat  and  when  she 
indiscreetly  betrayed  the  pain  she  felt,  the 
cruel  Blodgett  had  given  utterance  to  in- 
vectives which  added  to  her  physical  dis- 
comfort by  hurting  her  feelings. 

"It's  a  cinch  you've  been  with  this  show 
long  enough  to  get  used  to  th'  hard  knocks 
of  th'  business,"  Blodgett  continued,  casting 
surly  glances  at  the  wrist  Hope  was  nursing 
nervously.  "Rub  some  liniment  on  it  and 
try  that  trick  again." 

The  little  girl  walked  slowly  out  of  the 
tent  with  a  pronounced  show  of  pitiful 
meekness.  Harsh  words  still  cowed  her 
despite  the  fact  that  she  had  never  heard 
any  other  kind,  and  should  by  now  be  ac- 
customed to  them.  Prior  to  the  day  on 
which  old  "Pop"  Blodgett  had  picked  her 
up,  she  had  been  a  forlorn  waif,  homeless 
and  friendless,  but  somehow  she  could 
never  bring  herself  to  a  point  of  believing 
that  she  was  any  better  off  for  having 
crossed  the  path  of  her  self-appointed 
guardian.  Blodgett  displayed  too  much 
method  in  his  madness — he  needed  Hope  in 
his  business,  and  she  realized  this.  It  was 
obvious  to  even  the  most  gullible  person 
that  kindness  did  not  permeate  the  heart  of 
this  man,  and  he  was  ever  actuated  by 
ulterior  and  designing  motives,  shrewdly 
calculated  to  promote  his  own  welfare,  with- 
out regard  for  anyone  else.  Poor,  unfor- 
tunate Hope  was  no  exception  to  his  rule, 
and  he  meted  out  cruel  treatment  to  her 
without  restraint  and  without  conscientious 
scruples. 

Upon  reaching  the  dressing  tent,  a  few 
rods  away,  Hope  sat  down  heavily  on  the 
grass  and  rested  her  head  wearily  against 
a  large  wardrobe  trunk.  She  could  not 
avoid  blaming  Fate  for  catapulting  her  into 
a  most  precarious  sort  of  existence.  It 
made  her  shudder  when  she  paused  to  an- 
ticipate what  hazardous  task  would  be  de- 
manded of  her  next.  She  quite  forgot 
her  injured  wrist  in  her  sad  ruminations, 
and  she  became  so  much  engrossed  that 
she  remained  thus  idle  just  five  minutes  too 
long.  Blodgett  had  awaited  her  return 
until  his  patience  was  exhausted  and  then 
he  rushed  to  the  dressing  tent  like  a  bel- 
lowing bull. 

"So,"  he  roared  with  anger  upon  discov- 
ering Hope,  "it's  laziness  what's  got  yer 
goat,  eh?" 

"No,  no,  honest,  pop,"  she  protested, 
springing  to  her  feet  and  struggling  to  keep 
from  trembling  all  over. 

"Well,  did  you  douse  th'  liniment  dope  on 
yer  wrist?"  he  asked  meanly. 

"No,  not  yet,  but  I'm  going  to,  'cause  it 
hurts,"  she  replied  as  she  started  towards 
a  trunk  in  the  far  end  of  the  tent. 


"Here,  I  can  do  it  quicker'n,  better'n 
you  can,"  he  said  as  he  grabbed  her  hand 
and  yanked  her  over  to  the  trunk  with  him. 

Without  the  slightest  semblance  of  ten- 
derness or  solicitude,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
with  more  disdain  than  anything  else,  he 
poured  a  large  quantity  of  liniment  on  the 
wrist  and  rubbed  it  vigorously,  splashing 
the  liquid  all  over  the  girl's  plain  but  clean 
middy  blouse.  When  she  took  cognizance 
of  the  stains  with  an  unrepressed  displeas- 
ure, Blodgett  reprimanded  her  for  effecting 
neatness  around  a  circus.  As  he  scolded 
he  led  her  to  the  entrance,  where  he  stopped 
abruptly,  sat  down  on  the  wardrobe  trunk 
and  shoved  the  girl  down  to  a  sitting  posi- 
tion before  him. 

"I've  been  lettin'  you  off  easy  all  along, 
and  you  don't  appreciate  it,"  he  began. 

Hope  instinctively  shivered.  Blodgett  took 
note  of  this,  but  he  only  sneered  as  he 
continued : 

"Now  you  gotta  earn  yer  salt,  which 
means  you  gotta  make  th'  balloon  ascension 
this  afternoon." 

No  punishment  more  terrorizing  could 
be  devised  for  Hope.  She  had  made  one 
ascension  before  and  the  excitement  coin- 
cident with  the  experience  had  made  her  a 
nervous  wreck  for  days  afterwards.  She 
totally  lacked  the  nerve  requisite  to  plying 
such  a  trade  calmly.  Of  all  the  dangerous 
turns  in  circus  life  she  feared  this  most, 
but  she  well  knew  she  would  only  increase 
her  unhappiness  by  attempting  to  beg  off. 
Instead  she  stared  wildly  up  at  her  master 
as  if  frozen  stiff  by  apprehension. 

"You  go  up  at  2  o'clock  sharp,  so  be 
ready,"  he  ordered,  sternly,  shaking  his 
finger  at  her  as  he  chewed  viciously  on  a 
cigar  stump. 

Arising,  he  plunged  his  hands  deep  into 
his  trousers  pockets  and  stalked  away,  look- 
ing back  ^J.  the  cowering  Hope  menacingly. 

While  the  girl  still  gazed  after  Blodgett, 
his  two  sons,  Dave  and  Joe,  sauntered  onto 
the   scene,   conversing   in    loud,    boisterous 


tones  and  with  vehemence.  Each  was 
blaming  the  other  for  having  let  "a  live 
guy"  get  away  untrimmed. 

"You're  a  devil  of  a  dip,  you  are,"  Joe 
yelled  at  Dave. 

"You're  no  world-beater  at  the  short- 
change graft,  you  poor  boob,"  Dave  yelled 
back  at  Joe. 

Then  they  both  discovered  Hope  simul- 
taneously and  in  a  guilty  fashion  they 
hushed  up. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you  now?"  Joe 
demanded  of  Hope,  advancing  towards  her. 
closely  followed  by  his  brother. 

"Nothin',  only  I've  got  to  make  the 
ascension  today  and  I'm  afraid,"  Hope  re- 
plied, half  inclined  to  appeal  for  the  two 
boys'  interference  in  her  behalf. 

"Aw  shucks,  you're  the  biggest  little 
coward  I  ever  saw,"  Dave  put  in. 

"Yes,  cheer  up,  the  worst  is  yet  to  come," 
Joe  chimed  in,  laughing  derisively. 

Hope  was  not  slow  to  realize  that  she 
was  destined  to  be  made  a  mark  for  ridi- 
cule, so  she  arose  and  walked  rapidly  away 
from  her  tormentors. 

An  hour  before  the  time  set  for  the  bal- 
loon to  go  up,  it  was  evident  a  storm  was 
brewing.  In  fact,  black,  threatening  clouds 
filled  the  skies  and  a  high,  choppy  wind  was 
raging.  Hope  donned  her  tights  neverthe- 
less, but  with  a  feeling  that  the  elements 
would  come  to  her  rescue  in  time  to  save 
her  from  the  awful  ordeal  of  flirting  with 
death.  However,  she  reckoned  without  giv- 
ing due  consideration  to  the  utter  heartless- 
ness  of  "Pop"  Blodgett,  for  in  spite  of  the 
unfavorable  weather  conditions  he  forced 
the  girl  to  start  her  daring  exhibition,  box- 
ing her  ears  when  she  ventured  to  inter- 
pose timid  objections.  As  the  balloon  left 
the  ground  the  assembled  crowds  had 
ample  cause  to  hold  their  breath  because 
the  wild  swaying  of  the  trapeze  to  which 
Plope  clung  desperately  impressed  all  with 
the  fact  that  she  was  doomed  to  engage  in 
a  battle  royal  for  her  life.     Before  she  was 


He   told   her   she'd   have   to   make   a   balloon   ascension    to   earn    her   salt 
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Fat   Rose  and   the   other  freaks   were   her  only   friends 


twenty  feet  in  the  air  she  betrayed  her  un- 
controllable nervousness  by  nearly  losing 
her  hold  and  almost  tipping  out  of  her 
frail  perch.  But  the  balloon  was  ascending 
rapidly  and  she  had  no  other  alternative 
than  to  stick  to  it. 

When  finally  the  balloon  had  mounted  so 
high  and  drifted  so  far  away  that  it  ap- 
peared to  be  a  mere  speck,  Hope  essayed  to 
make  her  descent,  but  when  she  was  still 
at  least  a  hundred  feet  from  the  ground  her 
parachute  became  unmanageable  and  she 
fell  to  the  ground  on  the  estate  of  wealthy, 
old  Judge  Daingerfield.  The  Judge  hap- 
pened to  be  outdoors  studying  the  clouds  at 
the  moment,  and  he  was  the  first  to  discover 
the  accident.  Hailing  two  workmen,  he  ran 
to  her.  She  was  unconscious  and  to  all 
appearances  was  seriously  injured.  Judge 
Daingerfield  carried  her  into  the  house  on 
the  run  and  summoned  a  physician,  who 
soon  revived  her  and  pronounced  her  injur- 
ies as  slight.  The  girl  had  had  a  miraculous 
escape  indeed,  but  she  did  not  develop  half 
as  much  gladness  over  it  as  the  doctor  ex- 
pected. 

The  Judge  was  leaning  anxiously  over  the 
girl  when  she  first  opened  those  wonderfully 
big,  black  eyes  of  her's  and  from  that  very 
instant  she  became  the  apple  of  his  eye. 
Many  years  previous  to  Hope's  advent  into 
his  home,  the  Judge's  daughter  had  run 
away  with  a  worthless  chap  and  she  had 
never  been  seen  by  any  of  her  relatives 
since.  The  Judge  at  least  imagined  that 
Hope  resembled  his  daughter  in  facial 
characteristics. 

"You  look  so  much  like  my  lost  daughter, 
my  dear  child,"  he  told  Hope. 

"I — I — I's  so  glad,"  she  whispered.  "I 
do  so  want  to  look  like — to  be  like — some- 
one else  besides  myself,  'cause  I've  been  so 
unlucky,  sir." 

"Unlucky,"  he  repeated  after  her,  show- 
ing an  immediate  sympathy.  "Tell  me  all 
about  yourself  and  perhaps  I  can  help  you." 

Without  the  slightest  hesitation,  Hope 
told  the  Judge  her  life  story,  so  replete  with 
hard  knocks  and  grim  adversities.  Her  nar- 
rative seemed  to  convince  Daingerfield  that 
she  was  dear  to  him  and  had  always  been 
so,  and  he  forthwith  assured  her  that  the 
end  of  her  troubles  had  come. 


"From  now  on  my  home  and  my  fortune 
shall  be  shared  with  you  and  I  shall  strive 
to  make  amends  for  those  who  have  mis- 
treated you,"  he  told  her  kindly. 

"Oh,  how  thankful  I  am,  and  I  shall  try 
very  hard  to  make  you  glad  for  having 
given  me  a  good  home,"  she  replied  with 
radiant  gratitude. 

Her  convalescence  from  the  shock  of 
her  fall  was  rapid.  In  fact,  she  was  able 
to  sit  up  by  the  time  "Pop"  Blodgett's  search 
for  her  took  him  into  the  Daingerfield  home. 
When  the  Judge  apprised  him  of  his  inten- 
tion of  taking  the  girl  into  his  domicile  and 
commented  on  the  close  resemblance  she 
bore  to  his  own  daughter,  the  audacious 
Blodgett  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
to  profit  in  a  pecuniary  sense  by  firmly  an- 
nouncing to  him  that  Hope  was  really  his 
granddaughter  and  that  her  correct  name 
was  Hope  Daingerfield,  her  mother  having 
refused  to  disgrace  her  with  the  name  of 
the  man  who  had  betrayed  her.  The  Judge 
accepted  this  invention  as  the  whole  truth 
and  little  Hope  became  an  impostor  un- 
knowingly. 


"I  have  taken  mighty  good  care  of  that 
gal  and  she's  cost  me  a  lot  of  money,  but 
I  ain't  sorry  for  it,"  Blodgett  added 
adroitly,  and,  for  these  few  words  he  reaped 
a  golden  harvest  of  quite  a  few  dollars  from 
the  grateful  Judge. 

"The  only  thing  I  ever  made  th'  kid  do 
that  wasn't  exactly  what  it  should  have 
been,  Judge,  was  to  have  her  do  th'  Hawai- 
ian hula  hula  dance,  but  she  was  such  a 
wonder  at  it,"  Blodgett  continued  as  he  fin- 
gered the  greenbacks  he  had  just  received. 
He  turned  to  Hope  and  added :  "Do  th' 
dance  for  th'  Judge  sometime,"  and  then, 
lowering  his  voice  to  an  undertone,  he  fin- 
ished the  sentence  most  slurringly,  "and 
maybe  he  won't  like  you  so  much." 

So  saying  he  bade  the  Judge  good-bye  and 
stalked  out  of  the  room  as  brazenly  as  he 
could. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  until  the  real 
mercenary  motive  back  of  Blodgett's  act 
was  exposed.  He  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  money  he  had  grafted  from  the  Judge, 
but  with  his  two  dishonest  and  criminally- 
inclined  sons  turned  to  planning  a  bold  rob- 
bery of  the  Daingerfield  home  the  minute 
he  returned  to  his  circus  tent.  His  idea 
was  to  use  Hope  as  a  shield. 

Even  while  these  dark  clouds  were  gath- 
ering, Judge  Daingerfield  was  informed  by 
his  lawyer  that  Hope  was  an  impostor.  She, 
too,  had  learned  the  truth,  and  when  the 
Judge  demanded  the  facts,  she  confessed 
bravely. 

"I  never  meant  to  do  it,"  she  cried.  "It 
was  all  old  Blodgett's  lies." 

But  the  Judge  was  credulous.  He  could 
not  bring  himself  to  feel  certain  that  the 
girl  had  not  abetted  in  the  misrepresenta- 
tion. He  even  began  feeling  extremely  ner- 
vous every  time  she  approached  him. 

Hope  worried  excessively  over  the  un- 
pleasant situation  she  had  been  forced  into, 
and  it  was  while  she  was  most  beset  with 
mental  anguish  that  she  became  acquainted 
with  Warren  Reynolds,  ward  of  Judge 
Daingerfield  and  the  real  heir  to  his  estate. 
The  handsome  young  fellow  took  an  imme- 
diate fancy  to  Hope  and  he  encountered  few 
obstacles  in  winning  that  portion  of  the 
circus  girl's  heart  which  was  not  already 
occupied  by  the  kindly  Judge,  for  whom 
she  held  an  adoration  born  of  the  deepest 
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gratitude.  True,  Warren  had  other  heart 
interests.  Forsooth,  his  life-long  friend, 
Edithe  Worthington,  was  up  to  now  the 
object  of  his  undivided  affections.  Never- 
theless, the  young  man  was  quite  powerless 
to  successfully  resist  the  charms  of  the 
sad  but  winsome  little  Hope,  and,  when  she 
confided  in  him  to  the  extent  of  telling  him 
that  for  all  her  life  prior  to  coming  into 
that  home  the  only  true  friends  she  had 
ever  possessed  were  Monsieur  Paul  and 
Mile.  Fifi,  liliputians ;  Rose,  the  fat  woman, 
and  Simon,  the  skeleton,  all  members  of 
the  Boldgett  circus  troupe,  he  felt  his  sym- 
pathy go  out  to  her,  for  he  knew  these  were 
not  the  kind  of  friends  who  could  possibly 
sfford  satisfaction  to  a  girl  like  Hope,  who 
obviously  was  capable  of  higher  ideals  than 
could  ever  be  found  in  a  straggling  tent 
show. 

"Of  course,  Rose  was  too  big  and  fat  to 
look  well  chumming  around  with  little  me, 
but  I  liked  her,  just  the  same,"  the  girl  con- 
tinued. "And,  as  for  Simon — I  always  felt 
sorry  for  him,  because  he  was  so  skinny 
that  he  couldn't  keep  warm  on  the  hottest 
days.  The  dwarfs  were  often  good  to  me, 
but  they  were  always  short  of  money,  as 
well  as  short  of  size,  and  so  I'd  always  have 
to  pay  for  the  ice  cream  sodas  when  we 
went  out  together." 

"You  poor,  little  girl,  your  life  has  been 
anything  but  happy,  and  I  shall  be  so  glad 
if  good  fortune  shall  decree  that  I  am  to  be 
instrumental  in  helping  to  change  the  tide 
to  your  favor,"  Warren  told  her,  betraying 
a  sentimental  sympathy. 

"It  will  be  so  wonderful  to  have  a  true 
hero  for  a  friend  now  in  this  hour  of  my 
worst  need,"  she  told  him,  looking  straight 
into  his  eyes. 

"Your  worst  need?"  he  inquired  in  per- 
plexity. "Why,  I  should  say  that  things  are 
breaking  much  better  for  you  already." 

"That  is  only  'cause  you  do  not  know 
that  I'm  already  about  to  lose  my  home," 
she  replied,  and  then  upon  his  request,  she 
told  him  of  the  imposition  Blodgett  had 
perpetrated. 

When  she  had  finished  and  awaited  ex- 
pectantly for  a  comment  from  Warren,  he 
only  stared  at  her  studiously.  His  thoughts 
had  taken  a  new  trend  and  apprehensions 
were  struggling  through  his  mind,  for  it 
suddenly  dawned  upon  him  that  Hope  had 
by  her  mere  arrival  threatened  to  become 
his  rival  for  the  Daingerfield  fortune.  This 
realization,  counteracted  by  a  profound 
admiration  for  the  girl,  precipitated  a  pecu- 
liar conflict  in  the  young  man's  mind.  And, 
his  indecision  all  came  to  the  surface  the 
moment  he  had  heard  Hope's  latest  tale  of 
woe. 

"But  now  you  don't  seem  sorry  for  me 
any  more,"  she  ventured  to  add  upon  noting 
his  curious  demeanor. 

"Well,  I — I'd  like  to  feel  sorry  for  you, 
but  somehow  your  story  is  not  convincing,'' 
he  replied  with  almost  brutal  candor.  "Do 
you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  did  not  realize 
at  the  time  that  this  fellow  Blodgett  was 
doing  a  wrong?  Why  did  you  permit  it  to 
go  through  ?" 

"Oh,  goodness,  I — I — can't  bear  to  be 
questioned  in  such  a  spirit,"  she  half-sobbed 
tremulously. 

Warren  found  his  power  of  expression 
gone  for  the  nonce  and  he  could  only  gaze 
into  the  girl's  big  black  eyes  wonderingly. 
Finally  he  attempted  to  speak,  but  he  choked 


She   was   pleased   to   be   loved 

off  the  words  and  walked  slowly  away, 
leaving  the  amazed  little  girl  alone  and 
weeping. 

Meanwhile  "Pop"  Blodgett  and  his  sons, 
Joe  and  Dave,  had  completed  their  elaborate 
pians  for  robbing  the  Daingerfield  home. 
Business  had  been  bad  and  this  tended  to 
add  to  the  old  man's  ill-humor.  To  appease 
his  ugly  mood  he  devoted  a  large  portion 
of  the  afternoon  to  scolding  Rose,  the  fat 
woman ;  Simon,  the  human  skeleton,  and 
the  two  liliputians  and  succeeded  admirably 
in  adding  oceans  of  displeasure  to  their  al- 
ready unpleasant  lives. 

During  the  same  entire  afternoon,  poor, 
unhappy  Hope  struggled  frantically  be- 
tween two  decisions — one  was  to  return  vol- 
untarily to  the  circus  and  the  other  was  to 
remain  in  the  Daingerfield  home  until  she 
was  ordered  to  go.  She  kept  apart  from 
the  other  members  of  the  household  and 
racked  her  little  brain.  Several  times  she 
was  on  the  verge  of  seeking  out  the  Judge 


to  beg  of  him  to  give  her  a  fair  chance  to 
regain  his  confidence,  but  each  time  she 
was  overcome  by  dread  and  procrastinated. 
She  did  not  go  near  the  dining-room  at 
supper  time  and  when  no  one  sought  her 
to  beseech  that  she  eat,  her  heart  fairly 
ached.  She  became  convinced  that  it  was 
her  duty  to  remove  herself  from  that  home, 
but  she  required  hours  to  brace  her  nerve 
up  to  the  point  of  leaving.  Memories  of 
the  hardships  she  had  endured  with  Blod- 
gett's  circus  stayed  her  in  her  plan  to  re- 
turn to  the  old  life.  It  was  all  so  repulsive 
to  her.  She  even  abhorred  doing  her  Ha- 
waiian dance,  which  had  won  her  so  much 
applause  and  praise,  because  of  the  adept- 
ness  with  which  she  executed  the  most 
intricate  steps  of  that  particular  form  of 
terpsichorean  art. 

"Oh,  if  I  could  only  stay  right  here  the 
rest  of  my  life  with  the  dear  Judge  and — 
and — Warren,  I'd  be  so  happy,"  she  mur- 
mured to  herself. 

But  there  was  not  one  whit  of  encourage- 
ment for  her  from  any  source.  She  had 
suffered  once  more  for  having  become  affili- 
ated with  "Pop"  Blodgett  and  she  felt  ex- 
ceedingly bitter  towards  him.  She  blamed 
him  for  all  her  troubles  and  she  found  her- 
self longing  for  the  opportunity  to  get 
revenge  on  him. 

"That's  what  I'll  do.  I'll  rejoin  his  cir- 
cus and  lay  for  my  chance  to  pay  him  back 
for  all  he's  done  to  me,"  she  told  herself 
resolutely. 

It  was  at  a  late  hour  that  night  when  she 
definitely  made  up  her  mind  to  depart 
secretly.  She  was  unequal  to  the  ordeal 
of  facing  the  Judge  another  time.  She 
feared  even  such  a  kind  gentleman  might 
say  something  harsh  to  her  and  that  would 
certainly  be  unbearable,  for  she  wished  to 
retain  a  memory  of  him  devoid  of  the 
slightest  reproach. 

She  was  weeping  bitterly  as  she  stole 
down  the  steps  cautiously.  She  fought 
bravely  to  contain  her  sobs.  Just  as  she 
was  about  to  open  the  front  door  leading 
to  the  broad,  sweeping  veranda,  she  heard 
a  strange  noise  in  the  vicinity  of  a  side 
window.  She  paused  and  listened  intently. 
A  death-like  silence  prevailed  for  a  mo- 
ment. No  one  was  stirring  within  the 
(Continued  on  page  26) 


Always   in    the   midst   of   the   excitement 
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AlICE  JoVCE 

!3y"  Adele  W  Fletcher, 


'S  I  approached  the  quaint  little 
stucco  house  bearing  the  num- 
ber of  Alice  Joyce's  home,  my 
heart  fluttered  strangely.  Just 
imagine,  if  you  can,  anything  as 
delightful  as  a  day  with  the  best-loved  miss 
of  filmdom.  Alice  Joyce — the  sweet  little 
player  who  won  her  way  into  the  hearts  of 
you  and  I  and  then  proceeded  to  forsake 
the  screen  to  bring  up  her  baby  daughter. 
Commodore  Blackton  of  the  Vita^raph, 
however,  managed  to  oogle  her  from  the 
retirement  and  she  will  appear  once  more 
in  his  master  film  "The  Battle  Cry  of 
War." 

A  trim  white-capped  maid  opened  the 
door  in  answer  to  my  ring,  and  as  I  stepped 
into  the  cheerful  and  artistically  furnished 
reception  hall  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  Miss 
Joyce,  or  I  should  say  Mrs.  Moore,  standing 
dangerously  near  the  edge  of  a  chair  set- 
ting her  dining-room  clock.  She  was  garbed 
most  attractively  in  a  pale  yellow  satin  ki- 
mona  embroidered  with  large  chrysanthe- 
mums, her  mass  of  chestnut  hair,  which  was 
wound  gracefully  around  her  neck,  gleaming 
in  the  sunlight. 


In  a  minute  she  reappeared  by  way  of  a 
door. 

"There's  no  use  in  my  slipping  up  the 
backstairs  and  dressing,"  she  said  laugh- 
ingly, "for  you  caught  me  in  the  act  as  you 
came  in.  I  had  not  realized  how  late  it 
was  getting,  and  I  do  love  to  potter  about 
the  house,  caring  for  baby  and  attending  to 
the  hundred  and  one  little  things  which 
always  need  attention." 
fp  Her  apology,  if  you  can  call  it  that,  was 
joyfully  accepted  for  I  was  glad  for  the  op- 
portunity of  seeing  her  in  the  wonderful 
kimona  which  had  placed  me  at  my  ease 
so  completely. 

"I  am  all  dressed  except  for  this  kimona," 
she  continued,  "so  if  you'll  excuse  me  a 
moment  I'll  finish  and  then  we  can  chat 
for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon." 

I  hardly  had  time  to  admire  my  soothing 
surroundings  before  the  sweet  little  lady  ap- 
peared once  more — more  attractive  than  be- 
fore. She  was  wearing  an  afternoon  dress 
of  blue  brocaded  in  a  deeper  shade  of  vel- 
vet with  grey  suede  boots.  .  As  she  neared 
the  foot  of  the  stairs  the  telephone  rang 
u\errily — everything  was  merry  in  Alice 
Joyce's  home — and  she  sprang  to  answer  it. 

"Yes,  this  is  Miss  Joyce,"  she  said.  "Oh, 
work  on  a  feature  next  Monday,  you  say. 
how  do  you  do,  Mr.  Blackton.  I'm  to  start 
Yes,  that's  true,  we  are  practically  finished 
with  "The  Battle  Cry  of  War."  Marc  Mac- 
Dermott  and  delightful  Harry  Morey  are 
to  play  with  me.  That  is  fine.  Yes,  I  was 
anxious  about  my  next  picture.  And  Mr. 
Earle  is  to  direct  me  again.  Why  this  must 
be  my  birthday !  Yes — I'll  be  on  hand 
Monday  bright  and  early.     Good-bye." 

"Aren't  I  the  lucky  girl  ?"  she  asked  play- 


fully as  she  entered  the  room.  "Oh,  you 
have  no  idea  how  I  love  to  work  for  the 
Vitagraph  Company.  Everybody  is  so 
lovely  to  me  that  I  begin  to  think  the  world 
too  good  to  be  true." 

As  we  talked  the  conversation  bordered 
upon  Miss  Joyce's  return  to  the  pictures. 
"Yes,  I  must  admit  I  was  glad  to  get  back 


"  Yes,  this  is  Miss  Joyce,"   she  said. 


"  I   must   confess   that   I  enjoy  dreaming  before  my 
big   fire   place." 

to  the  pictures,"  she  continued.  "Of 
course  if  my  mother  did  not  live  with  us  I 
would  have  nobody  to  care  for  baby,  but 
when  she  is  here  to  help  me  now  and  then, 
everything  runs  along  smoothly.  Then 
too,  my  working  hours  are  usually  baby's 
sleeping  hours." 

"May  I  see  Alice  the  2nd?"  I  asked. 

"Indeed  you  may,  just  as  soon  as  she 
opens  her  big  blue  eyes,"  the  fond  mother 
continued.  "I  have  made  it  a  point  never 
to  deviate  from  her  regular  hours,  so  you'll 
have  to  forgive  me  for  keeping  you  wait- 
ing." 

I  learned  later  that  this  favorite  star  of 
movieland  is  a  perfect  mother,  studying  her 
baby's  character  and  already  training  her 
to  be  sweet  and  gracious. 

Curled  up  in  a  window-seat  as  she  talked 
with  her  face  lighting  up  every  now  and 
then.  Miss  Joyce  made  a  lovely  picture,  and 
I  too  was  glad  that  Commodore  Blackton 
had  prevailed  upon  her  to  return  to  her 
many  friends  who  were  clamoring  loudly 
for  her. 

As  we  chatted  merrily  the  hands  of  the 
clock  travelled  swiftly,  and  before  either  of 
us    realized    it,    the   baby's    nap   was   over, 
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and  a  cry  issued  from  the  floor  above. 

"There's  Alice,  now,"  said  the  beloved 
little  star, — "if  you'll  wait  one  minute,  I'll 
bring  her  down  and  we'll  go  for  a  little 
stroll."  In  a  few  minutes  she  appeared  with 
a  dear  little  miniature  of  her  charming  self, 
fresh  from  the  afternoon's  nap,  and  intro- 
duced me  to  "Alice  Mary  Moore." 

Placing  the  baby  in  her  carriage  w'e 
walked  down  to  the  great  ocean  that  roars 
at  the  back  of  Miss  Joyce's  home  and  which, 
according  to  her  story,  is  one  of  her  many 
delights. 

"What  are  your  ideas  on  marriage?"  I 
asked  her.  "Do  you  think  a  girl  is  happier 
as  a  wife  and  mother  than  she  would  other- 
wise be?" 

"Well,  of  course,  I  can  only  answer  for 
myself.  We  are  all  of  a  different  make-up. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned  there  is  nothing 
else  in  the  world  to  compare  with  it.  I  was 
happy,  in  a  different  way  a  few  years  ago, 
pleasing  my  friends  with  characterizations 
upon  the  screen,  attending  dances  and  other 


Symbolic   of   all   American   motherhood   should   mean. 

social  functions,  but  my  life  lacked  some- 
thing. I  had  no  responsibility — nothing  to 
make  me  realize  that  everybody  must  do 
their  share  to  make  the  world  a  success. 
Now  everything  is  different,  and  I  am  as 
happy  as  the  day  is  long. 

"Perhaps  others  will  not  agree  with  me, 
for  I  am  naturally  of  a  quiet  disposition. 
While  I  enjoy  dinners,  dances  and  similar 
things,  I  must  confess  that  I  enjoy  dreaming 
before  my  big  fire  place.  I  love  the  little, 
homey  things  and  shun  spectacular  events 
and  other  showy  things. 

"In  my  extensive  invasion  of  the  social 
sphere — the  so-called  smart  life — I  formed 
a  habit  of  observing  the  manner  and  acts 
of  girls  and  young  women,  and  I  was  always 
able  to  discern  a  certain  amount  of  the  arti- 
ficial in  most  everything  they  said  or  did. 
This  sort  of  emptiness  palled  on  me,  be- 
cause I  was  always  bothered  by  a  persistency 
in  seeing  through  the  thin  veneer  of  gayety 
which  tends  to  obscure  the  serious  part  of 
it.  Of  course  it  would  be  very  wrong  and 
misleading  for  me  to  picture  myself  as  a 
goody-goody  who  holds  up  her  hands  in  holy 
horror  at  the  very  pastimes  she  once  re- 
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Already   mother  and   daughter   are   great   companions 


joiced  in,  because  this  is  not  my  case.  I 
might  offset  such  a  false  impression  by  de- 
claring a  conviction  of  mine,  namely,  that 
I  think  it  does  one  a  great  deal  of  good  to 
experience  the  social  and  gay  life  for  a  time, 
as  it  surely  does  broaden  a  person's  mind 
perceptibly  and  most  beneficially.  Just  the 
same  I  for  my  part  do  not  want  too  much  of 
such  broadening.  I  delight  in  the  other  side 
of  life — the  tranquil  domestic  side.  It  is 
the  sincerity  and  the  joy  of  pleasant  re- 
sponsibility that  makes  home  life  wholesome 
and  truly  delectable.  The  total  lack  of 
these  things  in  society  makes  it  all  seem  so 
futile  to  me. 

"I  recall  having  encountered  one  young 
woman  of  splendid  refinement  who  was  a 
devotee  to  especially  dancing  and  card-play- 
ing. She  told  me  confidentially  that  she  was 
positively  miserable  unless  occupied  with 
one  or  the  other  of  these  pastimes.  They 
had  become  indispensable  to  her.  I  ventured 


to  ask  her  in  a  kindly  spirit  whether  or  not 
she  had  ever  thought  of  getting  married  and 
settling  down  to  ruling  supremely  and  hap- 
pily in  a  home  of  her  own.  Her  reply  was 
that  she  would  like  it  if  she  could  find  a 
man  who  was  as  fond  of  dancing  and 
cards  as  she  was.  Realizing  her  fondness 
amounted  to  an  uncontrollable  passion  in 
this  regard,  I  felt  sure  then  she  was  doomed 
to  a  prolonged  single  life,  and  it  has  turned 
out  that  way  for  her,  because  just  a  few 
days  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  her  and 
she  wrote  that  she  was  dancing  and  playing 
cards  more  than  ever,  and  she  had  yet  to 
find  a  man  who  could  go  her  pace  in  these 
two  diversions.  Poor  girl,  she  hasn't  the 
slightest  part  of  an  idea  how  foolish  she 
is,  and  she  will  undoubtedly  be  sorry  she 
ever  permitted  such  trivialities  to  interfere 
with  her  quest  for  the  vital  things  which 
must  come  to  every  woman  to  make  her 
life  worth  while." 


We   walked   down    to    the   great   ocean   which   is   Mies   Joyces   delight. 


AVOIRDUPOIS  PLUS  COMIC  POIf 


T^VER  since  the  beginning  of  time  fat  men  have  been  making  people  laugi 
/*Ty    course,  Hughey  Mack  hasn't  been  on  the  job  that  long. 

According  to  the  Mack  family  legend,  Hughey  started  his  laugh-provokir 
few  minutes  after  he  was  bom.  He  got  this  initial  laugh  when  it  was  disc 
was  too  big  a  baby  to  fit  into  his  crib.     It  was  like  putting  a  round  peg  in  a  square 

Then,  as  Hughey  grew,  he  became  fatter  and  funnier.  At  the  age  of  ten  fa 
sobriquet  of  "Clownie,"  because  of  his  unswerving  penchant  for  performii 
compelling  antics. 

By  the  time  he  made  his  debut  in  moving  pictures  as  a  comedian  a  la  inci 
he  had  accumulated  something  like  360  pounds  of  avoirdupois,  and  it  is  sat 
been  gaining  weight  steadily  ever  since. 


Avoirdupois   giving   a   demonstration   of   Poise 
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Not   too  fat   to   get  in  a  barrel — if   the   barrel   is   big  enou 
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QUALS  A  MILLION  FAT  LAUGHS 


Not  too   fat  to   "jnake   eyeg " 
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THE  SILENT  TREND 

A  Composite  Review  of  the  Current  Month's 
Achievements  in  the  Photo-Play  World 


npHE  Silent  Trend ! 

Whither  doth  the  photo-play  wind 
bloweth ! 

Enlightenment  pertaining  to  the  mys- 
terious undercurrents,  the  invisible  work- 
ings of  the  great  entertainment  industry 
aptly  dubbed  "the  movies,"  and,  a  pervi- 
ous revelation  occasionally  is  the  funda- 
mental aim  of  this  department  while  it 
is  patent  that  frank  opinions  on  the  re- 
sults as  visualized  upon  the  screen  must 
constitute  a  large  part  of  these  discus- 
sions for  the  benefit  of  both  the  movie 
fans  and  the  producers.  Interpretation, 
analysis  and  suggestions  for  amelioration 
are  all  essayed  with  the  one  object  of 
helping  a  good  cause  along,  and,  if  in 
our  humble  way  we  can  guide  and  per- 
chance contribute  a  mite  toward  the  ele- 
vation of  the  art,  then  we  will  have  in- 
gratiated "ourselves  to  ourselves"  at 
least. 

PRIMARILY,  there  are  two  outstand- 
ing  tendencies  in  photoplay  activity 
today.  One  is  to  force  the  ten-reel,  all- 
evening  variety  into  the  foreground,  and 
the  other  is  to  lean  more  heavily  than 
ever  on  the  laurels  of  writers  outside  the 
craft  by  producing  famous  novels  in- 
stead of  taking  the  initiative  in  intro- 
ducing new  stories  never  before  offered 
in  either  novel  or  play  form.  The  most 
notable  novel  to  reach  the  screen  in  re- 
cent times  is  "The  Crisis,"  by  Winston 
Churchill,  but  there  are  four  others 
offered  simultaneously,  namely :  "The 
Conquest  of  Canaan,"  by  Booth  Tarking- 
ton;  "Anton,  the  Terrible,"  by  Thomas 
Uzzell;  "The  Firm  of  Girdlestone,"  by 
A.  Conan  Doyle;  and  "The  Old  Folks 
at  Home,"  by  Rupert  Hughes. 

As  produced  by  Selig  "The  Crisis"  is 
a  potential  masterpiece  in  many  ways, 
but  is  a  glaring  exemplification  of  the 
fallacy  of  the  theory  that  an  all-evening 
feature  is  "the  thing."  The  absence  of 
dialogue  and  the  futility  of  lengthy  cut- 
ins  as  a  substitute  seem  to  discriminate 
against  the  feasibility  of  thus  emulat- 
ing the  spoken  drama  unless  there  is  an 
exceptional  spectacle  as  the  basic  excuse 
for  the  film.  "The  Crisis"  is  presented 
in  ten  reels,  and  the  story,  as  compelling 
and  as  famous  as  it  is  throughout  the 
land,  justifies  exactly  eight  reels.  Conse- 
quently, two  reels  of  this  picture  drag  un- 
pardonably  and  time  is  consumed  by  de- 
tails so  obviously  utilized  for  lengthening 
purposes  that  unmistakable  harm  is  done. 
As  a  motion  picture  "The  Crisis"  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  heart-interest 
stories  ever  projected,  and  the  simplicity 
with  which  a  vivid,  tragic,  romantic  tale 
is  unfolded  is  equalled  only  by  the  ir- 
resistible pathos  and  stirring  historical 
incidents  which  are  interpolated  with  a 
deft  hand.  It  is  indeed  so  intensely  dra- 
matic and  pathetic  that  it  permits  of  no 
tearless  eyes.     The  emotional  appeal  is 


By  BERT  D.  ESSEX 


genuine  and  possesses  a  realism  akin  to 
actual  life.  Therein  lies  the  chief  value 
of  the  picture,  and  for  this  reason  we 
urge  every  lover  of  altruism  to  see  it. 

A/TORE  wisdom  was  displayed  by  the 
Frohman  Amusement  Company  in 
producing  a  less  promising  novel,  "The 
Conquest  of  Canaan."  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  offered  in  five  reels,  which  is  precisely 
the  correct  proportion.  Despite  the  dis- 
paraging of  some  producers  it  has  been 
found  that  "The  Conquest  of  Canaan" 
is  one  of  the  best  photoplay  features  in 
months.  An  intermingling  of  humor  and 
pathos  together  with  a  never-lagging  ac- 
tion, which  at  times  is  really  speedy, 
make  this  the  kind  of  a  picture  closest 
to  the  heart  of  the  true  American.  In 
addition,  the  author  has  succeeded  in 
driving  home  a  moral  lesson  without  the 
slightest  semblance  of  a  sermon.  Oh, 
what  a  relief  this  is  to  the  weary !  It  is 
the  generally  accepted  function  of  the 
moving  picture  to  entertain,  to  lift  people 
from  the  valley  of  care  to  the  peak  of 
mental  freedom  and  recreation.  Yet,  even 
now  there  are  certain  producers  who  per- 
sist in  foisting  onto  the  public  photo- 
plays which  cast  shadows  of  sadness 
and  despair  over  all  who  witness  them, 
and  then  to  cap  the  climax,  most  unbe- 
comingly preach  a  full  sermon  for  which 
everybody  would  innately  hie  away  to  a 
church  and  never  to  a  moving  picture 
theater.  But,  in  "The  Conquest  of  Cana- 
an," the  hero's  battle  royal  against  alco- 
holic vice  and  his  ultimate  victory,  to- 
gether with  his  final  refusal  to  deviate 
again  from  the  paths  of  rectitude,  con- 
stitute an  object  lesson  which  cannot 
fail  to  impress  even  the  hardened  man 
of  the  world. 

The  story  concerns  Joe  Louden,  a  youth- 
ful news  vendor  of  Canaan,  who  finds  him- 
self a  species  of  Ishmaelite  with  every 
man's  hand  against  him.  Departing  from 
the  town  where  his  progress  had  ever  been 
impeded  by  annoying  obstacles,  he  goes 
to  a  city,  leaving  behind  his  only  loyal 
friend,  Ariel  Tabor,  a  girl  whose  social 
caste  is  so  much  above  his  that  he  dare 
not  hope  for  the  presumption  of  making 
love  to  her.  A  few  years  later  he  re- 
turns to  his  home  town  a  full-fledged 
lawyer  and  attempts  to  establish  himself 
credibly,  but  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan 
cannot  down  their  old  prejudices,  and 
consequently  they  frown  upon  him  as  one 
unworthy  of  respect.  A  rough,  but 
honest  saloonkeeper  and  his  henchmen 
are  the  only  ones  who  reveal  the  slightest 
friendship  for  him.  Doggedly  he  strug- 
gles on  against  these  odds  and  attains 
some  success  as  a  lawyer  by  obtaining 
acquittals  for  several  notorious  criminals, 
purely  by  dint  of  his  aptitude  in  legal 
lore ;  but  the  unequal  battle  soon  begins 
to  pall  on  him  to  the  extent  of  his  turn- 
ing to  drink  to  assuage  his  bitterness  of 


mind.  The  return  of  Ariel  Tabor  from 
Europe,  where  she  had  completed  her 
education,  marks  the  crucial  turning  point 
in  the  young  lawyer's  career.  From  the 
very  inception  she  openly  proclaims  her 
friendship  for  him  and  inspires  him  with 
the  much-needed  notion  of  making  him- 
self worthy  of  her,  How  he  accomplishes 
the  defeat  of  his  enemies  and  virtually 
conquers  Canaan,  winning  not  only  the 
admiration  of  those  who  had  traduced 
him,  but  the  love  of  Ariel,  the  idol  of 
all  his  dreams,  combine  to  make  a  nar- 
rative so  charming  and  so  skillful  that 
it  is  a  veritable  ten-strike.  The  only 
unfortunate  part  of  it  is  the  screen  has 
not  the  honor  of  giving  this  story  its  first 
introduction  to  the  public,  for  the  print- 
ing press  wins  this  point.  Is  there  alive 
today  a  producer  who  is  really  awake  to 
the  fact  that  his  game  would  be  benefited 
a  great  deal  if  he  gave  to  the  world  such 
stories  as  "The  Conquest  of  Canaan" 
before  the  stage  or  the  press  had  the  op- 
portunity? Why  not  a  great,  popular 
novel  ADAPTED  FROM  THE  PHO- 
TOPLAY BY  THAT  TITLE  ? 

'""THE  Firm  of  Girdlestone"  as  filmed 
is  a  typical  Conan  Doyle  thriller, 
rivaling  his  famous  Sherlock  Holmes 
stories  in  sustained  suspense  and  excite- 
ment while  the  love  interest  is  sufficient. 
The  Vitagraph  Company  produced  it  in 
splendid  style  with  a  genuine  London  at- 
mosphere, and  Bannister  Merwin  de- 
serves honorable  mention  for  the  rather 
masterly  style  of  his  scenario.  The  story 
is  a  bit  out  of  the  ordinary,  and  has  to  do 
with  John  Girdlestone,  who  is  engaged  in 
African  trade  and  who  is  something  of 
a  pillar  of  society.  Austerity  and  acri- 
mony are  his  most  pronounced  char- 
acteristics. Ezra,  his  son  and  business 
partner,  is  a  chip  off  the  old  block,  but 
is  a  better  sport  than  his  father.  The 
elder  Girdlestone's  old-time  friend  dies, 
leaving  his  daughter,  Kate  Marston,  and 
her  fortune  of  40,000  English  pounds  in 
his  charge.  She  finds  life  with  the  Girdle- 
stones  totally  unbearable.  In  her  conse- 
quent quest  for  consolation  she  meets 
Tom  Dimsdale,  a  young  medical  gradu- 
ate, for  whom  she  promptly  fosters  a 
strong  love.  Then  the  Girdlestones  have 
business  reverses  and  face  ruin  where- 
upon the  father  tries  to  prevail  upon 
Kate  to  marry  his  son,  Ezra.  When  she 
obdurately  refuses  to  even  consider  such 
a  match  he  takes  her  to  Hampton  Abbey, 
a  tragic-looking  place,  and  gives  her  a 
severe  fright  by  impersonating  the  ghost 
of  a  dead  monk,  but  the  girl  steadfastly 
rejects  all  propositions  to  wed  Ezra.  Her 
frantic  efforts  to  get  help  bring  Tom,  her 
lover  and  two  of  his  friends,  to  her 
rescue  just  in  time  to  prevent  the  Girdle- 
stones  from  murdering  her,  and  there  is 
a  hair-raising  thrill  in  a  spectacular  cli- 
max at  this  final  juncture.      For  those 
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who  like  to  regale  themselves  in  melo- 
dramatic daring,  "The  Firm  of  Girdle- 
stone"  is  just  the  thing,  but  if  some  hearty 
laughs  are  desired,  don't  expect  it  from 
this  source,  because  you  are  destined 
to  find  your  blood  "running  cold"  dur- 
ing most  of  the  time  you  are  obliged  to 
contend  with  the  fiendish  machinations 
of  those  Girdlestone  chaps. 

C  YMPATHETIC  is  the  best  one-word 
description  which  can  be  devised  for 
"The  Old  Folks  at  Home,"  which  the 
Triangle-Fine  Arts  just  lifted  from  the 
pages  of  a  novel  to  the  flitting  shadows. 
The  plot  moves  entirely  too  slowly  in 
the  beginning  and  it  is  indeed  quite  too 
conventional,  but  once  the  action  of  the 
story  starts  to  assert  itself  there  is  ample 
suspense.  Rupert  Hughes,  the  author, 
invokes  the  aid  of  King  Sympathy  effect- 
ually by  bringing  into  full  play  a  mother's 
love  which  is  so  strong  that  it  brings  about 
the  acquittal  of  her  son  who  had  gone  to 
the  city  and  fallen  into  evil  habits,  which 
waywardness  has  its  culmination  in  his 
being  brought  to  the  bar  of  justice  on  a 
murder  charge.  The  father  of  the  boy 
and  a  senator  plays  an  important  part  in 
this  picture,  but  chiefly  because  the  role  is 
portrayed  by  none  other  than  Sir  Herbert 
Tree,  the  eminent  English  actor,  whom, 
according  to  current  gossip,  got  all  the 
camera  experience  he  wanted  in  this  one 
movie.  "The  Old  Folks  at  Home"  is 
not  a  picture  which  will  appeal  to  every- 
body, because  the  mother's  love  idea  is 
being  very  much  overdone,  it  even  being 
pressed  into  service  on  the  light  opera 
stage  as  may  be  witnessed  in  "Her  Sol- 
dier Boy,"  a  new  musical  production 
the  score  of  which  was  composed  by 
Emmerich   Kalman. 


"/\NTON,  the  Terrible"  is  a  Russian 
story  having  intrigue  as  its  founda- 
tion, middle  part  and  roof.  It  is  a  war- 
time theme  without  any  racial  conflict. 
It  is  a  melodrama  adroit  enough  in  its 
construction  to  be  gripping.  Anton  Kaz- 
off,  a  Cossack,  swears  vengeance  against 
General  Stanovitch,  and  years  later,  when 
he  has  become  chief  of  the  Okrana,  he 
gets  his  first  chance  to  fulfill  his  oath. 
Through  a  trick  he  has  Vera,  the  gen- 
eral's daughter,  imprisoned.  Then  he 
kills  the  father  in  order  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  important  papers.  ( Ah  yes,  and, 
alas,  the  papers  of  the  familiar  old  blood 
and-thunder  days  are  brought  into  prom- 
inence in  this  picture  much  to  the  regret 
of  every  audience  no  doubt.)  However, 
later,  Vera,  with  the  aid  of  her  lover, 
proves  Anton  is  a  German  spy,  and  he 
kills  himself  to  cheat  the  law.  Thus  goes 
it,  around  the  old  beaten  circle. 

(^HANNING  POLLOCK  and  Ren- 
nold  Wolf  are  responsible  for  "The 
Dawn  of  Love,"  which  was  produced  by 
Metro,  but  no  one  concerned  covered 
himself  with  glory  in  the  work.  Mable 
Taliaferro,  the  star,  saves  the  day,  how- 
ever, making  it  apparent  that  Metro  still 
leans  to  stars  and  writers  with  some 
reputation  rather  than  to  seek  out  new 
authors  with  fresh,  new  ideas.  Metro  is 
so  persistent  in  sticking  to  old-fashioned 
ideas  that  for  reasons  he  did  not  state, 
Harry  O.  Hoyt,  scenario  editor  for  that 


concern,  recently  gave  out  a  lengthy  inter- 
view on  the  subject,  in  which  he  said, 
among  other  things,  the  following :  "My 
experience  with  writers  with  big  repu- 
tations has  led  me  to  believe  that  the 
photoplay  of  the  future  is  coming  from 
a  new  generation  of  writers  who  are  able 
to  build  along  original  lines.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  I  do  not  believe  manufac- 
turers and  directors  are  looking  for  really 
original  stuff.  If  they  get  it,  it  fails  to 
touch  a  responsive  chord  within  them, 
whereas  if  the  situation  is  old  with  per- 
haps a  little  change  here  and  there  to 
cover-  the  moss  which  has  grown  over  it, 
they  can  feel  it  and  understand  it.  They 
have  seen  it  a  thousand  times.  They 
know  every  emotion.  They  can  picture 
just  exactly  how  it  is  going  to  register. 
In  a  way,  I  don't  blame  them.  With 
feature  pictures  costing  as  they  do,  manu- 
facturers cannot  afford  to  take  chances 
where  he  could  with  a  shorter  length  sub- 
ject. In  the  next  few  years  I  expect  to 
see  one  or  two  far-sighted  men  spring  up 
in  business,  unheralded  and  unknown, 
who  can  realize  just  how  far  they  can 
go  with  original  matter  and  make  a  suc- 
cess of  it.  .  .  .  The  most  hopeful  sign 
of  the  times  that  I  know  of  is  the  rapid 
weeding  out  of  the  old  school  writers 
who  were  unable  to  advance  as  the  pic- 
tures advanced.  They  can  get  by  with 
one  or  two  reels,  but  they  are  not  the 
novelists  of  the  screen." 

Count  Pollock  and  Wolf  among  these 
latter  writers  and  you  have  the  answer 
as  to  what  is  the  matter  with  "The 
Dawn  of  Love."  But  what  is  the  matter 
with  Metro?  That  is  the  all-important 
question. 

JESSE  LASKY'S  production  of  "The 
Storm,"  in  which  Blanche  Sweet  is 
starred  more  or  less  effectively,  is  some- 
thing of  a  thriller,  after  a  fashion.  The 
majority  of  the  scenes  were  taken  in 
the  mountains  near  an  unfrequented 
lake,  where  Natalie,  a  beautiful,  half- 
wild,  fun-loving  daughter  of  a  retired 
professor  lives.  The  father  is  so  en- 
grossed in  his  studies  that  he  permits 
Natalie  to  run  wild.  Near  them  are 
camped  two  young  men,  Robert  Fielding, 
a  young  millionaire,  and  Sheldon  Avery, 
who  is  studying  for  the  ministry.  The 
two  men  discover  Natalie,  who  is  more 
or  less  a  child  of  nature,  and  they  both 
fall  in  love  with  her,  creating  a  triangular 
situation  often  used  by  writers.  Fielding 
being  called  back  to  the  city  on  business 
leaves  a  clear  field  to  Avery,  who  turns 
to  teaching  religion  to  the  girl  and  inci- 
dentally encouraging  her  in  creating  a 
deep,  sincere  love  for  him.  On  one  oc- 
casion they  are  marooned  over  night  in 
a  hut  during  a  terrific  storm.  Natalie 
the  next  morning  realizes  that  Avery  does 
not  love  her  and  refuses  to  marry  him. 
He  returns  to  the  city  and  is  ordained 
into  the  ministry,  while  Natalie,  with  her 
secret,  returns  to  her  father.  Fielding 
returns  the  next  summer  and  proposes  to 
Natalie  and  is  finally  accepted.  His 
friend  Avery  is  called  upon  to  preside 
at  the  wedding  ceremony.  From  this 
point  the  story  moves  along  rapidly  to 
a  powerful  climax  and  pure  romance 
wins  in  the  end. 


"HPHE  Gilded  Cage,"  in  which  Alice 
Brady  is  starred,  is  romantic  and 
fantastic,  with  a  preponderance  of  the 
latter.  It  is  another  one  of  those  foreign 
intrigue  stories  with  the  scenes  laid  in  a 
vaguely  fictitious  country.  The  story  is 
improbable,  unreal  and  closely  resembles 
a  fairy  tale.  It  was  produced  by  the 
Peerless  and,  candidly,  it  should  not 
have  been  produced  by  anyone  in  its  pres- 
ent shape.  However,  one  thing  can  be 
said  in  its  favor,  and  that  is,  the  staging 
is  excellent. 

HPHE  eternal  human  triangle  is  once 
more  pressed  into  "eternal  service" 
in  the  Lasky  feature,  "The  Lash,"  in 
which  Marie  Doro  does  valiant  work  to 
gloss  over  weak  spots  in  the  plot  with 
her  aristry.  The  story  is  based  on  the 
ancient  custom  to  wield  punishment  with 
the  lash,  and  it  deals  with  the  experience 
of  Sidonia  DuVal,  portrayed  by  Miss 
Doro,  whose  parent  decreed  that  she  wed 
a  native  of  the  little  fisher  village,  where 
the  action  takes  place.  She  is  rebellious 
enough  to  fall  in  love  with  a  handsome 
fellow  who  happens  along  just  in  the 
proverbial  nick  of  time  to  complicate 
matters.  Her  insurrection  against  par- 
ental domineering  brings  to  her  the  pain 
of  being  subjected  to  the  lash,  but  the 
young  hero  eventually  rescues  her,  escort- 
ing her  to  an  adjacent  city  and  marrying 
her.  Then  the  hero  suddenly  becomes 
the  villian.  His  young  wife  discovers 
he  has  "another  woman,"  and  in  turn  she 
applies  the  lash  with  disastrous  results. 
Miserable  and  unhappy  Sidonia  returns 
to  her  native  village,  discarding  her  city 
fineries  and  she  is  once  more  sentenced 
to  endure  further  lashing,  but  her  hus- 
band, overcome  with  remorse,  seeks  her 
out  and  again  rescues  her,  more  or  less 
reestablishing  himself  as  a  heroic  fellow. 
The  story  is  not  at  all  convincing,  and 
at  times  it  would  not  be  in  the  least  di- 
verting were  it  not  for  Miss  Doro,  who 
saves  the  situation  often  in  reality 
than  the  hero  does  in  the  make-believe 
of  the  tale.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand 
why  Lasky  selected  "The  Lash"  as  one 
of  his  productions. 

gARNEY  BERNARD,  the  well- 
known  and  popular  Hebrew  com- 
edian, proves  that  he  can  make  people 
laugh  by  sheer  acting  without  a  funny 
dialect  in  "A  Prince  in  a  Pawnshop,"  a 
Vitagraph  Blue  Ribbon  feature,  and  the 
remarkable  part  of  it  is  he  actually  scores 
a  personal  success  in  a  photoplay  so  de- 
ficient and  so  devoid  of  merit  that  it  may 
be  given  classification  to  itself  with  im- 
punity. The  story  is  poorly  constructed 
— it  starts  badly,  sags  in  the  middle  and 
lacks  a  punch  for  the  finish.  It  could 
scarcely  lack  more.  However,  fortun- 
ately, Bernard's  clever  acting  transcends 
all  things  else  in  the  play  and  alone  and 
practically  unaided  he  makes  one  glad 
for  having  seen  the  picture.  He  plays 
the  part  of  a  wealthy  Hebrew  who  exacts 
ten  per  cent,  interest  from  his  well-to-do 
clients  and  then  secretly  spends  a  part 
of  each  day  in  a  pawnshop  in  the  slum 
district,  where  he  loans  money  to  the 
poor  on  what  he  knows  to  be  practically 
worthless,  collaterel.  In  this  princely 
guise  Bernard  creates  for  himself  much 
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1  to  do  both  heroic  and  comical.     And  it  is 

m  what  he   does  and  the   way   he  does   it 

■  that  makes  "A  Prince  in  a  Pawnshop" 
=  worth  your  while.  The  silent  trend  in 
J  the  Vitagraph  office  is  similar  to  that 
]  obtaining  in  the  Metro,  viz.,  bad  selec- 
jj  tions  in  manuscripts  are  made  too  fre- 
|  quently,  and  there  is  too  little  judicious 
(  editing. 

1  T^INE    Arts    erred    in    casting    "Diana 

B  of   the   Follies,"   a   five-reel    feature 

|  issued  as  a  Triangle  release.     This  pic- 

|  ture  is  woefully  below  the  Triangle  stand- 

B  ard,  and  it  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that 

S  carelessness  is  not  being  allowed  to  creep 

jj  into  any  part  of  the  photoplay  world  to 

B  become  one   of   its  deterimental  trends. 

m  Just  the  same  carelessness  does  manifest 

|  itself   in   this   particular   film,   especially 

jj  in  the  direction.      Several  shortcomings 

|  could   be   cited,   but   the   most   annoying 

B  instance  is  in  the  library  setting  in  which 

B  several  scenes  are  staged.     These  cover 

(  a  period  of  three  years.    Yet  a  dictionary 

B  always  at  the  student's  elbow  appears  to 

|  be  precisely  in  the  same  position,  and  is 

1  opened  at  the  same  page  throughout  the 

B  whole  time.     However,   Lillian   Gish   in 

I  the  title  role  acquits  herself  quite  cred- 

B  ibly.     The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the 

|  majority  of  the  others  in  the  cast.     "Di- 

|  ana   of   the   Follies"   has   to   do   with   a 

B  theoretical     and     studious     father's     at- 

■  tempts  to  lift  Diana  from  the  level  of 
B  show  life  as  exemplified  in  the  Follies. 
B  It  is  not  explained  whether  or  not  offense 
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is  intended  for  Ziegfeld's  Follies. 
Nevertheless,  Diana  cannot  be  prevented 
from  returning  to  the  art  she  loves,  and 
she  triumphs  to  the  extent  of  becoming 
the  star  of  the  show.  There  is  some 
love  interest  interpolated,  but  it  is  not 
satisfactory. 

ALESKA  SURATT  seeks  to  build 
up  a  character  novel  to  her  customs 
in  "The  Straight  Way,"  in  which  she 
plays  the  part  of  a  decent  woman  who 
suffers  and  who  deserves  pity  therefor, 
but  Valeska  only  seeks  to  accomplish 
this.  She  does  not  succed,  for  her  talents 
run  so  strongly  toward  the  vampire 
channel  that  she  fails  to  convince  any- 
one of  her  sincerity  in  acting.  She  must 
come  quickly  to  the  conclusion  that  her 
histrionic  ability  lacks  the  versatility  she 
would  like  to  establish.  William  Fox,  the 
producer,  has  simply  committed  a  com- 
mon error  in  choosing  this  scenario  for 
the  exploitation  of  his  star.  This  is  one 
of  the  erroneous  tendencies  of  the  day 
among  film  manufacturers,  and  it  is  to 
amazing  to  note  that  there  is  no  celerity 
whatever  in  the  activity  to  find  a  panacea. 
Valeska,  mind  you,  is  a  success  as  a 
"vamp." 

A  NOTHER  instance  of  displaying 
wanton  indifference  to  the  quality  of 
the  story  of  the  play  is  furnished  by  the 
Mutual  in  its  five-reel  feature  entitled 
"Dulcie's  Adventure,"  which  was  con- 
cocted   solely    to   exploit   the   talents    of 
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Mary  Miles  Minter,  and  which  could  not 
possibly  be  utilized  for  any  other  pur- 
pose. The  net  and  regrettable  result  is, 
you  are  asked  to  sit  through  the  enter- 
tainment which  borders  on  entertainment 
only  when  the  star  is  on  the  scene.  The 
story  itself  claims  little  part  of  your  at- 
tention ;  it  is  simply  what  Miss  Minter 
does  that  interests  you.  But  then,  if 
the  producers  cannot  be  brought  to  real- 
ize that  this  is  all  wrong,  what  is  the  use 
of  harping  on  it  ? 

"A  Corner  in  Colleens,"  another  late 
Fine  Arts-Triangle  release,  is  truly 
a  delightful  comedy  drama  in  which  the 
thread  of  romance  intertwines  happily. 
The  locale  of  the  story  is  in  Ireland 
during  the  Dublin  riots.  Bessie  Barri- 
scale  has  the  principal  role,  that  of  Sham- 
rock, a  veritable  tomboy  who  gives  her 
various  suitors  a  merry  chase  before  she 
is  finally  won  over  to  wedlock.  Much 
praise  is  due  C.  Gardner  Sullivan,  the 
author,  for  not  only  the  continuity  of  his 
story,  but  for  the  clever  sub-titles  which 
abound  and  which  are  flashed  on  the 
screen  invariably  at  the  opportune  mo- 
ments. There  are  at  least  twenty  oc- 
casions for  hearty  laughs,  and  there  are 
several  serious  moments  which  rise  to  a 
high  pinnacle  of  dramatic  appeal.  "A 
Corner  in  Colleens"  is  a  clever  photoplay 
which  really  entertains  one  royally,  and 
it  should  be  seen  and  not  merely  read 
about. 


Doris  Grey  Expects  To  Be  Old  and  Gray  Before  She  Learns 

Much  About  Moving  Pictures 
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If  you  ask  an  old  motion  picture  man  he 
will  tell  you :  "The  Phenoms  never  make 
good.  You  hear  a  lot  about  them  for  a 
few  months,  and  then  they  mysteriously 
vanish." 

The  old  motion  picture  men  are  right. 
But  Doris  Grey,  the  Thanhouser  star,  is  the 
rule-proving  exception. 

Doris  entered  motion  pictures  under  a 
great  handicap.  To  most  would-be  movie 
actors  it  would  seem  that  she  had  a  clear 
field  in  a  race  to  glory,  but  she  didn't.  She 
started  amid  a  flare  of  fire  and  a  blare  of 
trumpets,  for  she  was  chosen  as  the  pret- 
tiest girl  at  the  motion  picture  exhibitors' 
ball  in  Boston,  and  was  promptly  signed  by 
Edwin  Thanhouser  to  appear  in  a  feature 
play. 

Doris  was  thrown  in  the  water  and  told 
to  swim  out.  That's  why  she  had  a  tough 
assignment.  Other  motion  picture  actresses 
enter  their  work  gradually,  learning  the  art 
as  they  go  along  until  finally,  when  they 
venture  into  deep  water,  they  are  able  to 
breast  the  waves. 

But  Doris ;  they  just  said  to  her:  "You're 
the  most  beautiful  girl  in  Boston.  Perhaps 
you're  a  moving  picture  actress.  At  any 
rate,  before  the  eyes  of  the  critical  populace, 
we're  going  to  find  out." 

"What  Doris  Did"  was  Doris  Grey's  first 
venture.  The  public  was  ready  to  scoff. 
They  didn't.  They  admitted,  reluctantly, 
that  Doris  showed  some  promise.  But, 
death  watchers  that  they  were,  they  waited, 
fully  expecting  her  to  fail  the  next  time. 


Doris  didn't  fail.  The  experiment  was  a 
success,  and  now,  after  trying  her  in  various 
roles  for  eight  months,  Edwin  Thanhouser 
has  signed  her  to  a  long-time  contract. 
Ernest  Warde  will  be  her  director. 

Doris  Grey  is  a  good-humored,  sensible 
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little  girl  who  hasn't  yet  quite  grasped  the 
importance  of  all  that  has  happened  to  her. 

"Have  you  learned  all  about  motion  pic- 
ture acting?"  I  asked  her. 

She  gasped.  "Learned  all?"  she  ex- 
claimed. "I  have  learned  practically  noth- 
ing. I'm  working  hard,  though,  and  by  the 
time  I  grow  old  I  may  have  mastered  a  few 
of  the  less  intricate  details.  I'm  just  trying 
hard,  that's  all." 


A  Futile  Interview  With 
Sydney  Drew 

"What  do  you  think  of  comedians?" 

"I  think  golf  is  a  great  game." 

"Who  are  the  greatest  screen  comedians 
in  your  opinion  ?" 

"It  helps  my  appetite  a  lot — golf  does." 

"What  do  you  think  of  your  several  imi- 
tators?" 

"No,  I  haven't  been  playing  golf  very 
long,  but  I  am  not  short  on  enthusiasm." 

"Do  you  miss  the  applause  when  acting 
before  the  camera  ?" 

"One  good  golf  game  is  enough  to  take 
Grouch  out  of  the  cast  of  'Experience.'  ' 

"Do  you  expect  to  ever  play  serious  parts 
for  movie   fans?" 

"If  any  one  ever  gets  onto  my  secret 
stroke,  they'll  lose  games  as  efficiently  as 
I  do." 

And  Sydney  Drew  refused  to  be  quoted 
further  on  the  subject! 
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|      SHE      WAS 
SIMPLY  IN 
ACCORD 

1      T    ILLIAN 
I      ^  CONCORD, 


HIXJUXXXWIHIHIIIIIMIIHIIIIIIimilHI 
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CREEN  STORIE 

WITH  buck  face  coMEDYi 


was  once  asked  to  sign  a  contract 


now  displaying 
her  talents  and 
beauty  before 
motion  picture 
cameras,  but  who 
used  to  be  a  musi- 
cal comedy  ar 
tist 

calling  for  her  services  in  a  certain  un- 
successful vaudeville  act.  She  refused 
to  affix  her  signature  thereto. 

"What's  the  matter — don't  you  want 
to  go  with  this  act?"  the  manager  de- 
manded. 

"Certainly,"  she  replied  promptly, 
"but  don't  consider  me  under  contract ; 
I  am  simply  in  accord." 

Hit  or  no  hit,  she  played  the  game 
safe.  Furthermore,  it  is  proof  that 
Webster  was  right — there  is  no  discord 
in  Concord,  but  there  is  a  lot  of  sagac- 
ity not  mentioned  in  Web's  definitions. 
*•/ 

-ar 

TT  is  to  be  feared  that  film  producers 
are  wandering  away  from  the  path- 
way of  good  business  sense  in  proceed- 
ing on  the  assumption  that  the  movie 
fans  are  tired  of  five-reel  features  and 
now  want  a  picture  to  constitute  an  en- 
tire evening's  entertainment.  The  idea 
would  savor  of  wisdom  if  the  producers 
could  be  depended  on  to  strike  a  higher 
average  in  their  selection  of  features, 
but  if  the  report  is  true  that  most  of 
them  are  practically  out  of  the  market 
so  far  as  buying  new  stories  is  con- 
cerned, and  that  they  are  demanding 
their  material  more  than  ever  from 
overworked  staff  writers,  then  the 
seven-reel  and  eight-reel  proposition 
degenerates  into  the  most  unpardon- 
able folly,  because  quality  would  cer- 
tainly become  a  negligible  quantity. 

Ah,  and  alas,  dear  Producer,  many  a 
five-reel  feature  has  been  saved  by  a 
one-reel  comedy  preceding  it!  Ex- 
plicitly, the  one-reeler  often  offsets  the 
disgust  the  feature  inspires. 

* 
A  WELL-KNOWN  New  York  the- 
atrical manager  declares  there  is 
no  sane  reason  why  so  many  "movie 
men"  should  go  broke.  "Surely  the 
public  is  generous  enough  in  its  patron- 
age of  this  form  of  entertainment,"  he 
says.  "And  just  as  surely  there  is  no 
sense  in  becoming  a  financial  wreck 
therefore." 


No,     there     is     no     sense     in 
'broke" — not   even    one    cent. 


going 


ANENT  GRABBING  CUPS 

T^ARLE  WILLIAMS,  whose  latest 
screen  achievement  is  the  principal 
role  in  "The  Scarlet  Runner,"  used  a 
specially  built  automobile  for  his  heroic 
purposes.  It  has  much  longer  lines  than 
the  usual  machine  and  its  capacity  for 
speed  is  equal  to  that  of  some  of  the 
country's  most  famous  racers.  The 
management  is  said  to  derive  a  great 
deal  of  satisfaction  from  the  prospect 
of  Williams  eventually  becoming  a 
speed  king  and  grabbing  a  cup  or  two 
as  a  result  of  the  splendid  showing  he 
made  in  his  car  in  this  picture. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  a  fellow  to 
grab  a  cup  or  two  providing  they  are 
not  filled  with  certain  liquids,  and  then 
it  is  staggeringly  dangerous.  But,  mind 
you,  this  is  not  intimating  that  Wil- 
liams won't  vote  the  straight  Prohibi- 
tion ticket! 


BALD,  BUT  | 

NOT  BARELY  | 

ANYTHING  | 

^HERE  is  no  | 

use  denying  g 

it — Ralph    Herz  | 

possesses    every  g§ 

requisite   to   the  3 

making  of  o  n  e  3 

of    the    best  1 

comedians  whose  | 

physiology    ever  {§ 

flitted  across  the  screen.    He  has  ability,  3 

looks  and  the  tricks  of  a  first-class  laugh-  ■ 

producer.     The   hit   he    made   in    "The  1 

Purple  Lady"  amounted  to  a  revelation  I 

of  the   fact  that   moving  pictures  had  = 

discovered   an   artist   with    an   entirely  | 

new  style.    As  a  deserved  reward  for  3 

the  success  he  scored  in  his  initial  ef-  | 

fort,  he  is  being  featured  in  a  series  of  | 

one-reel   comedies    being   produced   by  | 

the   Metro  Corporation,  and  it  is  safe  ■ 

to  predict  that  Herz  comedies  will  be-  1 

come   as   popular   as    any   yet   offered.  1 

The   clever  and   unique  use  he  makes  1 

of  his  bald  head  is  the  outstanding  fea-  1 

ture  of  his  work  in  photoplay.  1 

But    Herz    is    more    than    barely    a  | 

comedian  despite  all  his  baldness.  | 


JTDNA  PURVIANCE,  who  plays  the 
ingenue  roles  in  the  Charlie  Chaplin 
comedies,    is    dreadfully    afraid    of    be- 
coming plump,  and  to  avoid  it  she  has 
A  WELL-KNOWN  photoplay  actress      quit  eating  onions,   sauerkraut  and   dill 

Sounds  like  a  diplomatic  severance 


is  suing  a  man  by  the  name  of 
E.  G.  Frost  because  he  became  too  ardent 
in  his  wooing  and  bit  her  on  the  neck. 

Presumably   her   specific   charge   is 
that  she  was  Frost-bitten. 


A  N   eight-pound  boy   arrived   recently 
at   the   home   of    Albert   and   Edith 
Such,  two   Pacific  coast  motion  picture 
artists. 

A  little  such,  as  it  were. 

-ar 
A  SMALL  St.  Louis  film  exchange 
"^  hired  a  ten-year-old  boy  by  the  name 
of  Harold  Cann  as  errand  boy.  They 
indiscretely  worked  him  overtime  every 
day  and  officers  of  a  charitable  protect- 
ive society  caused  the  employers  to  be 

of 


arrested  on  the  charge 


overworking 


A 


STRICTLY  PROHIBITION 

An  actress  zve  know  is  so  severe 

hi    the  great  goodness   of   her   heart, 

She  even  forbids  a  single  bier 
When  relatives  depart. 

But,  of  course,  she  could  never  pre- 
vent the  taking  (away)  of  spirits. 


a  minor. 

This  was  certainly  a  case  of  rush- 
ing the  Cann. 

■ar 

BURGLAR  was  arrested  for  in- 
vading the  apartment  of  a  promin- 
ent New  York  photoplay  director,  and, 
incidentally  stealing  a  bath.  He  denied 
having  any  intentions  to  steal,  but  con- 
fessed he  took  the  bath. 

It  was  an  impressive  demonstra- 
tion of  coming  clean. 

•ar 
TN  a  recent  interview  a  popular  screen 

star  bemoans  what  she  calls  "the 
fact"  that  one  of  the  incongruities  of 
matrimony  is,  a  girl  thus  taken  from  her 
parental  domicile  is  not  long  missed. 

True.    She's  thereafter  Mrs.'d. 


from  pro-German  edibles. 

*  I 
MARGARITA  FISHER,  of  the  mu-  j 

tual   is   accredited   with  having   re-  ( 

fused  600  proposals  of  marriage.  j§ 

If  this  business   keeps  up  she  will  3 

be  obliged  to  buy  a  cash  register  to  1 

keep  her  count  straight.  jj 

*  I 
T     ILLIAN  HAMILTON,  the  comedi-  [ 

enne,  makes  political  speeches  in  be-  g 

half  of  President  Wilson  at  her  studio  I 

every    noon,    invariably    without    taking  § 

the  trouble  to  remove  her  make-up.  jj 

The  latter  of  which  is  a  serious  mis-  J 

take,  because  to  gaze  at  her  made-up  jj 

face  must   keep  the   thoughts   of   her  | 

auditors  constantly  on  Hues.  = 

*  I 
rTpHERE  is  a  certain  daredevil  mov-  | 

ing  picture  actor  who  seeks  to  af-  ■ 

ford  new  thrills  by  performing  perilous  J 

feats  in  an  aeroplane.    He  admits  he  is  3 

the  best  actor-aeronaut  in  the  business.  | 

But  he  fails  to  take  into  account  that  jj 

undying    champion    called    Time,    the  ( 

most    successful    aviator    of   them    all.  1 

Time  always  flies.  1 

*  | 
EGOTISM'S  SUPERFLUITY  | 
All  movie  actors  in  the  realm  J 

Can  plod  through  life  until  they  die  | 

And  win  a  place  at  hist'ry's  helm  I 

Without  e'er  using  Pronoun  I.  | 

In  other  words,  bragging  is  a  waste  jj 

of  damnfoolishness.  1 
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THE  LAST  OF  THE  VIKINGS 

Valkyrien,  the  King-Crowned  Screen  Star 

By  MILDRED  L.  RAINIER 


EVEN  years  ago  there  appeared  at  the  application  office 
of  the  Royal  Danish  Ballet  in  the  city  of  Copenhagen  a 
yellow-haired  slip  of  a  girl,  who  frankly  admitted  that 
she  was  just  past  thirteen  years  of  age  and  the  sole 
support  of  her  widowed  mother.  She  asked  for  an 
opportunity  to  earn  a  position  in  the  far-famed  ballet  which  was 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Queen  of  Denmark.  Without 
knowledge  concerning  her  inherited  ability  and  with  her 
natural  adaptability  to  succeed  in  the 
cloud  of  uncer- 
tainty, she  was  en- 
gaged at  a  small 
salary  by  the  managers,  who 
were  attracted  by  her  wonder- 
ful face  and  well-proportioned 
form.  In  her  they  recognized 
the  hidden  talent  of  the  stage 
and  all  that  is  beautiful.  They 
were  not  mistaken  in  their  de- 
ductions, for  the  little  lady,  by 
consistent  hard  work  and  en- 
thusiastic effort,  advanced  her- 
self to  the  role  of  ingenue 
within  a  short  period  of  time  after  her 
entrance.  The  petite  miss  of  the  ballet  was 
none  other  than  Valkyrien,  the  only  king-crowned 
screen  beauty  who  today  is  honored  throughout  the 
world  as  the  swan  maiden  of  the  Sagas,  the  last  of 
the  Vikings. 

Mile  Valkyrien  has  had  a  very  interesting_  ca- 
reer, and  her  meteoric  ascension  in  pictures  is  a 
continuation  of  praises  sung  to  her  intellectual  por- 
trayal of  various  roles  and  of  homage  paid  to  her 
wonderful  beauty  everywhere. 

Her  terpsichorean  talent  is  responsible  for  her 
initial  plunge  into  the  affections  of  disciples  of  the 
theater  since  she  tripped  the  light  f antastic  _  all  the 
way  up  the  line,  and  two  years  after  joining  the 
Danish  Royal  Ballet,  she  was  advanced  to  the  head 
of  her  class  and  decorated  for  merit.  A  year  later 
Mile  Valkyrien,  then  at  the  age  of  sweet  sixteen,  be- 
came solo  dansuese,  and  after  obtaining  a  six 
months'  leave  of  absence,  she  toured  Europe  as  head 
of  her  own  company  of  dancers. 

About  once  in  every  decade  there  is  arranged 
in  Denmark  a  national  beauty  contest,  when  repre- 
sentatives of  every  community  vie  for  the  honor  be- 
fore a  commission  appointed  by  the  king  of  that 
land  of  fair  women. 

This  is  not  a  contest  such  as  we  of  this  section  of  the 
universe  know  when  vote  buying  is  considered  legal 
and  the  cemeteries  wake  up  to  cast  their  preference  for 
the  honors  (?)  if  such  they  might  be  designed.  Every 
contestant  was  obliged  to  appear  in  person,  and  washed 
clean  with  soap  and  water.  No  paint  or  powder  or 
beauty  aids  of  any  description  were  permitted.  When 
the  last  of  these  exhibitions  were  staged  by  the  late  King 
Frederick  VIII,  over  63,000  Danish  maidens  from  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  dominion  participated  in  the  con- 
test. And  after  the  affair  had  continued  for  six  months 
Valkyrien  entered  the  competition,  the  very  last  to  do  so, 
and  won  the  laurels,  becoming  over  night  the  national  idol 
of  proud  little  Denmark.  She  would  not  have  become  a 
contestant  had  it  not  been  for  the  gallant  Prince  Aaage, 
the  king's  second  son,  who  discovered  the  enthralling 
beauty  of  the  demure  and  guileless  Valkryien  quite  acci- 
dentally. The  maiden  had  been  too  modest  to  present  her- 
self, and  afterward  said  that  she  felt  too  poor  and  incon- 
spicuous. 

Her  screen  career  began  immediately  after  her  cor- 
onation when  she  joined  The  Northern  Company  of 
Europe.  She  was  at  once  heralded  as  a  genuine  star  in 
the  celluloid  heavens,  and  whisperings  of  her  work  before 


Valkyrien  in  the  Royal 

Danish  Ballet  where  she 

first  attracted  attention 

as  a  chorus  ballerina 


the  camera  threaded  across  the  briny  deep  and  into  the  executive 
offices  of  the  Vitagraph  concern.  Meanwhile  the  golden-haired 
young  lady  was  created  a  baroness  by  virtue  of  her  marriage  to 
Baron  Von  Dewitz,  a  talented  nobleman,  whose  name  has  often 
been  associated  with  Hudson  Maxim.  The  Baroness  and  her  hus- 
band came  to  America  two  years  ago,  and  the  Vitagraph  studio 
welcomed  the  fairest  of  all  fair  women  into  the  ranks  of  film  stars. 

The  next  year  she  be- 
came   a     star     on    the 
Thanhouser  Mutual  De 
Luxe  program,  and  at  the  present  time 
is  a  star  of  William  Fox's  schedule  of 
leases. 

Mile   Valkyrien   is   perhaps   the   only 

woman  of  the  present  generation  who  ever 

appeared  on  the  stage  without   a  bit   of 

makeup,  not  even  a  weeny  teeny  pinch  of 

face  powder.     Her  complexion,  is  a  fair 

white  and  her  hair  is  like  ripe  yellow  grain 

shot  through  with  golden  tips — the  heritage 

of  Viking  ancestors — and  it  is  of  a  hue 

that  photographs  exactly  blonde  on  the  screen. 

If  Valkyrien  were  merely  a  beauty  she  could 

not    have    scored    the    startling    success    that 

is  her's  to-day.   She  is  a  girl  with  brains  and  versatile 

talents.     This  is  the  opinion  of  every  director  she 

has  worked  with.     Her  greatest  asset  as  a  movie 

diva  is  her  ability  to  appear  on  the  screen  as  being 

absolutely    unconscious    of    the    presence    of    the 

camera. 

It  is  commonly  reported  that  "Valkyrien"  is  a 
stage  name  given  the  baroness  by  the  late  king,  after 
he  fell  in  love  with  her,  according  to  the  fanciful 
tale,  which  goes  further  to  state  that  the  idol  of 
photoplay  adherents  throughout  the  civilized  world 
is  of  Royal  Swedish  birth.  According  to  the  bar- 
oness herself,  and  certainly  if  any  one  should  know 
the  truth  it  is  she  who  is  most  vitally  affected,  Val- 
kyrien is  her  baptismal  maiden  name,  and  was  given 
her  by  her  father,  who  was  an  officer  on  an  armored 
cruiser  of  that  name  at  that  time.  She  emphatically 
states  that  she  is  a  Dane,  and  is  positive  that  she  is 
not  of  royal  blood,  although  her  ancestor,  Prince 
Guldharald,  of  viking  fame,  was  royal  enough  ten 
centuries  ago. 

She  can  play,  and  has  played,  roles  as  youthful 
as  those  selected  for  Miss  Minter,  but  unlike  the 
latter,  she  can  portray  a  mature  character  part,  and 
put  vim  and  snap  into  it  even  if  it  is  a  designing,  worldly- 
wise  society  woman  or  a  vampire  or  even  a  witch.  She 
plays  nature  parts  by  preference,  and  in  classic  roles,  such 
as  Diane  (Plurograph),  Youth  (Vitagraph),  not  to  men- 
tion her  Thanhouser  de  Luxe  releases,  to  wit :  "The  Val- 
kyrie"— written  and  named  for  her — "Hidden  Valley," 
and  "The  Image-Maker  of  Thebes,"  she  certainly  stands 
alone  in  a  class  all  by  herself.  Here  is  the  chronology  of 
her  career : 

At  age  of  13. — Entered  Royal  Danish  Ballet  under 
auspices  of  Queen  of  Denmark. 

At  age  of  14. — Became  the  most  photographed  "Beau- 
tiful Child"  in  Europe. 

At  age  of  15. — Advanced  to  head  of  her  class  in 
Royal  Ballet  and  decorated  for  merit. 

At  age  of  16. — Became  solo  danseuse.  Obtained  six 
months'  furlough  and  toured  Europe  as  head  of  her  own 
company  of  classic  dancers. 

At  age  of  17. — Won  the  King's  Beauty  Prize  and  be- 
gan her  screen  career  as  a  star  with  Great  Northern  Film 
Company. 

At  age  of  18. — Became  a  baroness  and  accepted  offer 
from  Vitagraph  to  star  here. 

At  age  of  19. — Became  star  on  Thanhouser  Mutual 
De  Luxe  Program ;  subsequently  star  in  'Thanhouser 
Classics." 
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Unlike  the  majority   of  screen  heroines,  the  beautiful   Fox   star  detests  society,  and  she  is  seldom  found 

"at   home"   to   anyone 


At  present  star  on  William  Fox's  pro- 
gram. 

During  the  past  twelve  months  she  has 
been  starred  in  the  following  American  pro- 
ductions : 

1.  "Youth."     Vitagraph  Feature. 

2.  "Diana."  Plurograph  Feature.  (Multi- 
Color.) 

3.  "The  Valkyrie."  Thanhouser-Mutual 
De  Luxe  Feature. 

4.  "Cruise  of  Fate."  Thanhouser-Mu- 
tual De  Luxe  Feature. 

5.  "Silas  Warner."  Thanhouser-Mutual 
de  Luxe  Feature. 

6.  "Hidden  Valley." 

7.  "Image    Maker    of    Thebes." 
houser  Classic. 

8.  (Sea  Drama)   as  yet  unnamed. 
Film  Corp. 

In  other  words,  Valkyrien  has  been 
starred  in  eight  features  between  August, 
1915,  and  August,  1916,  of  which  the  last 
three  were  five-reel  dramas,  the  first  four 
three-reelers,  and  the  fifth  production  a 
seven-reel  feature. 

With  characteristic  modesty  Mile.  Val- 
kyrien studiously  avoids  making  any  refer- 
ence whatsoever  to  her  own  good  looks  and, 


Thanhouser  Classic. 
Than- 

Fox 


instead,  she  takes  frequent  occasion  to  praise 
the  beauty  typical  of  American  girls,  whom 
she  honestly  believes  compare  with  any 
race. 

"My  first  and  most  impressive  observa- 
tion upon  arriving  in  this  wonderful  land 
of  freedom  and  happiness  was  that  the 
number  of  truly  beautiful  women  were  ac- 
tually in  the  majority,  a  condition  I  doubt 
obtains  in  any  other  country,"  she  says. 
"There  is  something  quite  unique  in  the 
style  of  beauty  among  the  feminine  ones 
here.  In  fact,  an  American  beauty  is  neither 
Latin,  Teutonic  or  exactly  Anglo-Saxon.  It 
is  pretty  much  in  a  class  to  itself,  and  if 
anything  is  a  remarkable  composite  of  the 
best  of  all  civilized  racial  characteristics 
with  here  and  there  a  trace  of  the  original 
American  Indian  attractiveness.  In  this 
connection  I  must  say  that  two  of  the  most 
beautiful  women  I  have  met  in  the  United 
States  possess  a  considerable  portion  of 
Indian  blood  in  their  veins.  You  who  are 
accustomed  to  seeing  your  American  In- 
dians, especially  the  usually  uncouth  red- 
skinned  men,  probably  do  not  appreciate 
the  quality  of  Indian  beauty,  but  we  who  are 
used  to  seeing  beauty  associated  mostly 
with  blonde  types  are  deeply  and  favorably 


impressed    by    the    contrasting    dark    com- 
plexions." 

Mile.  Valkyrien  is  strongly  opposed  to 
the  use  of  cosmetics  and  other  so-called 
beauty-producing  articles.  She  holds  strict- 
ly to  the  opinion  that  beauties  are  born  not 
self-made,  athough  she  admits  a  woman 
must  exercise  great  care  to  retain  her  good 
looks. 

"But  physical  exercise  and  proper  bath- 
ing are  the  things  requisite  to  the  retention 
or  the  improvement  of  beauty,"  she  says. 
"A  discreet  and  scientific  diet  also  aids,  but 
paint  and  powder  is  a  bane  rather  than  a 
boon.  The  girl  who  errs  to  the  extent  of 
depending  absolutely  on  artificial  means  of 
improving  the  looks  will  come  to  much  grief, 
for  there  will  be  a  day  when  she  will  dread 
to  look  in  a  mirror.  She  will  see  her 
handiwork  much  to  her  sorrow.  Well- 
timed  and  intelligent  massaging  will  do  more 
to  bring  pink  cheeks  than  the  most  elegant 
tint  from  any  drug  store,  and  the  nice  part 
of  it  is,  a  complexion  produced  by  massage 
is  enduring.  My  advice  to  all  aspirants  to 
good  looks  is  to  help  Nature  along  by  em- 
ploying natural  methods  and  avoiding  every 
artifice." 

Although  she  concedes  that  natural  beauty 
is  very  predominant  among  American 
women,  she  also  asserts  that  the  gentle  sex 
of  our  democratic  realm  resort  to  the  use 
of  senseless  powder  and  paint  more  than  the 
women  of  any  other  nation  except  possibly 
France. 

"The  false  notion  of  it  all  is  obvious,  I 
am  sure,"  she  adds.  "Therefore  it  is  beyond 
comprehension  just  why  there  is  such  a  per- 
sistency to  hamper  beauty  by  painting  it 
over  instead  of  developing  it  physically. 
After  all  though,  what  does  beauty  amount 
to  if  there  is  not  the  beautiful  disposition 
and  character  to  back  it  up  ?  Hence,  in  con- 
clusion, I  must  urge  that  while  you're  beau- 
tifying your  physique,  don't  neglect  the  dis- 


Valkyrien  as  fearless  as  the  vikings  of  yore,  battled 
for  two  hours  with  this  250-pound  man-eating 
shark  off  the  shoals  of  Mayport,  Fla.,  before  she 
landed  the  monster  with  hook  and  line.  The  hook 
alone  weighed  2  pounds 
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position,  because  it  certainly  accentuates  the 
physical  looks  a  great  deal." 

There  is  no  exercise  too  strenuous  or  too 
democratic  for  Valkyrien.  She  is  an  en- 
thusiastic motorist  among  other  things,  and 
she  tinkers  with  the  "inwards"  of  her  car 
just  to  develop  her  muscles,  and  she  never 
hesitates  to  crawl  underneath  to  make  any 
repairs  needed.  In  fact,  she  won't  even 
allow  mechanicians  to  get  on  speaking  terms 
with  her,  for  she  would  not  have  anyone  de- 
prive her  of  all  the  exercise  she  wants. 
Suffice  it  to  say  she  gets  a-plenty  sometimes 
when  her  car  gets  a  stubborn  streak.  Skip- 
ping rope  is  another  of  the  fair  Dane's 
aides  in  her  army  of  stunts  directly  against 
General  Corpulency.  She  can  execute  a 
whole  repertoire  of  difficult  dance  steps  to 
the  tempo  of  the  whirling  rope.  And,  as  for 
pushing  a  lawn-mower,  ah,  she  has  no  su- 
periors !  "I  love  to  cut  grass  with  a  balky 
mower,  because  the  yanking,  pushing  and 
bumping  required  in  the  task  give  full  play 
to  the  whole  physique  and  makes  red  blood 
tingle  with  joy,"  she  declares.  Of  course 
men  are  not  expected  to  agree  with  her  on 
this  point. 

Valkyrien  has  many  definite  eccentricities 
outside  of  the  physical  culture  scope  too, 
She  hates  press  agents !  Yes  sir-ee,  she 
hates  'em  as  a  hawk  hates  snakes.  She  is 
a  stickler  for  the  truth,  and  she  is  decidedly 
convinced  that  the  common  custom  among 
promoters  of  publicity  is  not  to  abide  inces- 
santly in  the  land  of  unwavering  veracity. 
If  you  want  to  see  this  fair  creature  in  a 
war-like  mood,  call  on  her  just  after  some 
press  agent  has  "put  over"  a  fake  story 
on  her,  causing  it  to  be  printed  and  widely 
read.  She  will  utter  more  denunciatory 
words  in  two  minutes  than  you  ever  thought 
could  be  pronounced  in  a  half -hour,  and 
the  remarkable  part  of  it  is,  she  can  give  full 
vent  to  her  tired  feelings  without  giving  ex- 
pression to  one  single  inelegant  word.  She 
has  a  rebuke  vocabulary  worthy  of  study 
and  emulation. 

"It  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  fore- 


Baroness    von   Dewitz    in    private    life    and  Valkyrien  on    the  screen,  as    she    posed    for    Paul    Fisher,   the 

noted   Danish   artist 


Mile  Valkyrien   on   the   golk   links   of   the   Atlantic 
Beach   Country   Club 


most  fallacies  prevalent  in  America — this 
idea  of  permitting  so-called  press  agents  to 
run  the  gauntlet  of  the  truth,"  she  says. 
"Upon  my  word,  I  have  read  stories  about 
myself  which  did  not  contain  one  single 
word  of  truth.    Ludicrous,  isn't  it?" 

When  reminded  of  the  fact  that  press 
agents  have  to  earn  a  living  the  same  a 
anyone  else,  she  promptly  denied  that  they 
had  any  right  to  earn  said  living  by  prevari- 
cating. "I  am  sure  the  reading  public  i 
able  to  discern  the  falsehoods  they  cause 
to  be  published,  and  doesn't  it  stand  to 
reason  that  such  publicity  does  more  harm 
than  good?" 

Well  now,  of  course,  if  you're  going  to 
argue  the  question  on  a  basis  of  pure  logic — 
er — let  us  pass  on  to  some  other  topic,  be- 
cause we  have  quite  a  few  friends  who  are 
press  agents. 

Valkyrien  has  some  other  most  distinct 
dislikes.  One  is,  a  total  disrespect  for  a 
woman  who  subjugates  herself  absolutely  to 
man.  She  would  abolish  feminine  depen- 
dence on  the  stronger  sex  and  make  her  in- 
dependence so  positive  and  so  sweeping  that 
men  would  begin  to  think  that  woman  can 
get  along  without  him. 

"I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  national 
trend  among  American  women  is  to  gain 
their  rights  and  to  remove  the  last  vestige 
of  bondage,"  she  says.  "This  is  splendid, 
for  it  means  much  to  the  ultimate  salvation 
of  the  world.     So  long  as  woman  is  down- 


trodden, the  people  of  the  world  will  re- 
main humbled.  It  is  not  at  all  hard  to  see 
this,  because  upon  the  gentler  sex  devolves 
the  portion  of  life's  work  and  fulfillment  of 
human  functions  which  is  equally  as  vital  as 
those  performed  by  man.  Hence  it  is  not 
the  line  of  reason  to  presume  that  women 
should  not  have  the  same  freedom  as  man 
enjoys.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  should 
be  no  such  a  person  as  a  boss  in  the  domestic 
circle.  The  wife  should  be  in  full  charge 
of  her  share  of  the  burdens,  and  the  man 
should  have  equal  control  in  his  department 
with  both  offering  suggestions  for  the  com- 
mon weal.  However,  the  inclination  of  man 
has  been  to  usurp  the  power  of  command, 
and  up  to  a  few  years  ago  woman  meekly 
obeyed  without  a  murmjur.  Oftentimes 
this  was  entirely  unjust.  Now,  thank  good- 
ness, has  come  a  more  enlightened,  a  more 
civilized  age,  and  woman  is  taking  strides 
forward  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
her  existence." 

And,  along  with  her  dislikes,  Valkyrien 
possesses  many  charitable  traits.  She  is  a 
confirmed  giver  to  the  needy.  Not  only  does 
she  never  fail  to  avail  herself  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  suffering  humanity  a  good  turn, 
but  she  goes  out  of  her  own  volition  and 
seeks  cases  wherein  succor  is  needed.  On 
one  occasion,  it  is  said,  she  devoted  six 
days  to  touring  the  congested  sections  of 
New  York's  East  Side,  taking  a  private 
census  of    families   which   actually   needed 
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and  deserved  immediate  help.  After  com- 
pleting her  canvass,  she  organized  a  small 
society  of  her  friends  to  raise  funds  to  meet 
the  emergencies  of  these  unfortunates.  She 
headed  the  contribution  list  with  a  check 
for  $500.  During  the  last  year  she  has  made 
several  substantial  donations  to  the  various 
charitable  causes  the  present  European  War 
has  created. 

On  one  occasion  last  spring  she  met  a  very 
elderly  man  down  whose  cheeks  tears  were 
streaming  as  he  wended  his  way  wearily 
down  the  street.  She  could  not  control  her 
sympathies  and  stopped  the  weeping  old  fel- 
low, venturing  to  kindly  ask  him  the  cause 
of  his  grief.  When  the  man  refused  to  con- 
fide in  her,  she  readily  divined  that  his  pride 
prevented  him  from  lowering  himself  to 
the  plane  of  a  beggar,  and  without  another 
word  she  handed  him  a  ten-dollar  bill,  leav- 
ing- him  before  he  had  time  to  realize  his 
change  of  luck. 

And  such  a  charming  Dane  is  Valkyrien. 


illlllllllllll 

The  Rainbow  Princess 

{Continued  from  page  13.) 
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house  and  only  one  light  in  a  distant  back 
hallway  was  lighted.  After  several  seconds 
she  heard  another  creaking,  grinding  noise 
at  the  window  and  she  instantly  became 
alarmed.  Just  as  she  started  to  cross  to 
that  window  she  was  amazed  to  see  it  raise, 
and  she  was  horrified  to  see  the  ugly  face 
of  "Pop"  Blodgett.  Instinctively  she  rushed 
over  to  the  window  and  got  a  glimpse  of 
the  faces  of  Joe  and  Dave,  who  stood  close 
behind  the  old  man. 

"Quick,  kid;  lead  us  to  the  old  man's 
safe,"  Blodgett  ordered  in  low,  husky  tones 
as  be  started  to  climb  through  the  window. 

"No,  no ;  you  musn't  do  such  a  thing ; 
you  must  go  away  at  once,"  she  replied, 
apprehensively. 

"You're  mad,  you  poor,  little  fool,"  Blod- 
gett snapped  as  he  succeeded  in  getting  one 
foot  inside  the  room. 

The  next  instant  Hope  flung  herself  at 
the  man  ferociously  and  fought  to  shove 
him  back  out  the  window,  but  he  was  too 
strong  for  her  and  gained  entrance  in  spite 
of  her,  paying  her  for  her  interference  by 
hurling  her  across  the  room  savagely.  Be- 
fore she  could  regain  her  footing,  Dave  and 
Joe  had  climbed  into  the  room  and  she 
espied  two  bright  revolvers  in  their  hands. 
She  started  to  run  out  of  the  room,  but 
Blodgett  caught  her  and  in  shaking  her 
viciously  he  bumped  her  into  a  table  and 
a  huge  vase  went  crashing  onto  the  floor, 
being  broken  into  many  pieces,  with  a  loud 
noise.  In  the  confusion  which  followed 
the  arousing  of  the  household  one  shot  was 
fired.  Instantaneously  Dave  Blodgett  top- 
pled over  lifeless.  A  bullet  had  penetrated 
his  heart.  He  was  just  in  the  act  of  strug- 
gling with  Hope  when  this  tragic  incident 
occurred. 

Judge  Daingerfield  and  Warren  Reynolds 
arrived  in  the  room  a  second  after  the  shot 
was  fired  and  Blodgett  proved  himself  to 
still  be  in  full  possession  of  his  mental  fac- 
ulties by  promptly  turning  on  Hope  and 
accusing  her  of  the  cold-blooded  murder  of 
his  son. 

"She  enticed  us  into  this  house  on  the 
pretext  that  you  was  a-gonna  give  us  a 
banquet,"  he  yelled. 

So  startled  was  Hope  by  this  that  she 


actually  gasped  and  assumed  a  crouched 
position,  when  the  strength  of  her  knees 
seemed  to  vanish.  Her  vocal  cords  were 
paralyzed.  She  could  not  utter  a  single 
sound. 

"What  about  this,  my  poor  child?"  the 
Judge  asked  the  trembling  girl  sternly. 

She  *  tried  to  reply,  but  could  not,  and 
so  she  shook  her  head  wildly  in  the  nega- 
tive, clutching  nervously  at  her  throat  all 
the  while. 

"I'm  an  eye-witness  to  it  and  so's  my 
other  son,"  Blodgett  declared,  "and  she's 
a-gonna  pay  th'  penalty  of  th'  law." 

Thus  it  happened  that  she  was  arrested 
and  tried  in  Court,  but  it  all  proved  to  be 
a  boomerang  for  "Pop"  Blodgett,  because  it 
was  brought  out  in  Court  that  his  presence 
in  the  Daingerfield  home  that  night  was 
illicit  and  that  his  purpose  was  to  commit 
a  burglary.  It  was  further  shown  by  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  that  Hope  could  no 
more  be  blamed  for  the  killing  than  could 
anyone  else  present  in  the  room  at  the 
time.  Then  when  the  Court  and  jury  were 
enlightened  as  to  how  the  girl  had  been 
treated  by  Blodgett  and  witnesses  testified 
to  the  fact  that  he  had  forced  her  to  go  into 
a  cage  filled  with  wild  lions,  without  show- 
ing the  least  regard  for  her  welfare,  a  wave 
of  sympathy  for  the  defendant  swept  over 
the  proceedings  and  exerted  a  strong  influ- 
ence to  bring  about  an  acquittal.  And, 
after  that  trial,  Hope  appeared  in  her  true, 
worthy  light,  much  to  the  delight  of  Judge 
Daingerfield. 

"You're  a  much-abused  little  darling,  and 
I'm  so  sorry  I  ever  doubted  you  for  an  in- 
stant," he  told  her,  enfolding  her  little  form 
in  his  arms  and  kissing  her  fervently. 

"And  do  you  love  me?"  she  asked  him 
anxiously. 

"Yes,  as  I  would  my  own  precious  daugh- 
ter," he  replied,  patting  her  cheeks  affec- 
tionately. 

Warren  joined  heartily  in  the  felicitations 
which  followed  the  acquittal,  but  despite  the 
fact  that  Hope  betrayed  a  deep  love  for 
him  and  an  eagerness  to  have  him  more 
demonstrative  than  he  was,  he  simply 
could  not,  for  he  still  had  Edithe  Worthing- 
ton,  his  fiancee,  uppermost  in  his  thoughts. 

"I  am  abundantly  happy  to  see  you  tri- 
umph, but  don't  ask  me  to  say  more  now," 
he  told  her  as  he  turned  his  face  away  from 
her. 

This  puzzled  her.  She  could  not  under- 
stand. 

"Don't  worry,  my  child,"  the  Judge  told 
her  gently. 

"But,  is  he  still  mad  at  me?"  she  asked 
him  appealingly. 

"No,  no — I — I — love  you,  especially  since 
I  have  seen  you  so  radiant — so  like  a  rain- 
bow of  joy  and  so  like  a  charming  little 
princess,  but  I — I — love  another,  too,"  War- 
ren put  in  with  a  display  of  unalloyed  des- 
peration. 

"You  can't  do  that,  son ;  you  can  only  love 
one ;  you  are  being  deluded  in  one  case,"  the 
Judge  declared,  placing  his  hand  kindly  on 
the  young  man's  shoulder. 

"And — and — of  course  it  couldn't  be  me. 
'cause  the  other  one  must  be  some  nice  lady 
of  high  standing,  and  I — why,  I  was  never 
more  than  an  outcast  until  the  Judge  took 
me  in  his  home,"  Hope  said. 

"Oh,  you're  not  an  outcast — you're  noth- 
ing like  one — you're  a  wonderful  little  rain- 
bow princess,"  Warren  replied,  showing  a 
reassuring  inclination  to  defend  the  girl 
with  all  his  power. 


As  the  days  passed  Hope's  happiness  was 
seriously  impaired  by  her  fretting  over  the 
dilemma  which  seemed  to  plunge  Warren 
into  the  depths  of  despair.  His  discomfort 
was  unmistakable.  He  was  thrust  into  a 
most  unhappy  triangle,  and  found  himself 
unable  to  cope  with  it.  He  really  believed 
he  loved  both  Edithe  Worthington  and  little 
Hope.  He  felt  sure  he  could  never  decide 
between  the  two,  and  the  unfortunate  part 
of  it  for  him  was  that  both  girls  left  it 
entirely  up  to  him,  neither  attempting  to 
take  undue  advantage  of  the  other  by  ex- 
celling in  their  loving  treatment  of  him. 

Just  when  the  cloud  which  hung  over  his 
life  looked  the  blackest  to  him,  there  sud- 
denly appeared  a  silver  lining.  He  received 
a  letter  from  Edithe,  calling  off  their  en- 
gagement and  announcing  her  intention  of 
wedding  George  Waters,  Warren's  pal,  stat- 
ing frankly  that  she  had  discovered  she 
loved  him  more  than  any  one  else  in  the 
world.  Then  the  storm  ceased  to  rage  and 
the  skies  cleared  up.  Warren  beheld  a  fig- 
urative rainbow — bewitching,  joy-infusing 
Hope,  the  erstwhile  little  circus  girl. 

The  moment  he  finished  reading  Edithe's 
letter  he  rushed  to  the  one  girl  left  for  him, 
and  when  he  impulsively  took  her  into  his 
arms  and  ardently  proposed  marriage  she 
was  so  surprised  that  she  freed  herself  from 
his  embrace  and  in  executing  a  dance  of 
joy  forgot  herself  to  the  extent  of  doing 
the  hula  hula,  but  it  was  just  as  well,  be- 
cause Warren  recaptured  her  and  made  her 
agree  to  wed  him  at  once.  His  rainbow 
princess  needed  no  coaxing  on  this  score, 
for  she  loved  the  man  she  had  won  with  all 
her  great,  big,  pure  heart. 


Lost  Twenty-Four  Hours 

{Continued  from  page  10.) 


has  confessed  that  she  attempted  to  black- 
mail Mr.  Swift." 

Dick  was  surprised,  but  happy  beyond 
comparison. 

"What  does  this  all  mean?"  asked  Mrs. 
Swift  in  a  distracted  tone. 

"It  means  that  your  husband  is  ex- 
onerated," the  officer  replied  in  an  even, 
quiet  tone. 

Mrs.  Churchill  murmured,  "I  told  you 
so."  Thus  clearly  showing  the  fickleness 
of  the  sex,  since  it  was  none  other  than 
Mrs.  Churchill  who  telegraphed  her  sus- 
picions to  Mrs.  Swift  and  urged  her  im- 
mediate return  from  the  country. 

The  tension  was  released  when  Milly 
Swift  approached  her  martyred  husband 
and  with  a  winning  smile  asked  him  to 
forgive  her  for  not  trusting  him  when 
rumors  of  his  infidelitv  were  wired  to  her 
by  the  meddlesome  Mrs.  Churchill. 

"Forgive  me,  dearie,"  she  said,  and  with 
a  soft  lustre  in  her  pretty  brown  eyes, 
she  pressed  her  warm  lips  against  his 
forehead. 

Mrs.  Churchill  and  her  daughter  strut- 
ted out  of  the  room,  a  walking  description 
of  self-importance,  magnified  and  nursed 
by  shallow  vanity.  Dick  Swift  winked  his 
eye  and  the  detective  with  his  prisoner 
followed  in  the  footsteps  of  more  haughty 
predecessors. 

Dick  and  Milly  were  alone  in  the  room. 
She   soon   received   an   edited   account  of 
the  night  spent  with  Adolphus  Smiley. 
{Continued  on  page  31.) 
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THIS  MONTH'S  PHOTO-PLAY  SUGGESTION  | 

NoTE:  Each  month  one  or  more  short  stories  will  be  given  their  first  publication  in  this  department  for  the  consideration  of  photoplay  producers  ( 

as  well  as  the  entertainment  of  our  readers.    All  writers,  amateur  or  professional,  having  stories  of  merit  which  they  wish  to  get  before  pro-  g 

ducers  to  an  advantage  are  welcome  to  this  agency,  and  in  case  their  material  is  accepted   by  any  producer,  they  will  be  given  the  entire  amount  | 

the  latter  might  pay.     The  chief  purpose  of  this  unique  plan  is  to  help  worthy  writers  who  are  without  literary  reputation  as  yet.  ( 


THE  WINNING  WILL 


HE  Honorable  Justice  Court 
Division  Number  52  is  now 
adjourned." 

So  saying  Justice  of  the 
Peace  Barton  Meyer  rapped 
vigorously  on  his  creaky,  old  flat  desk, 
contemptuously  eyeing  a  sleeping  loafer, 
the  only  other  human  being  in  the  dingy 
little  court  room.  This  sleeper  failed  to 
respond  to  the  notification  of  adjourn- 
ment and  Justice  Meyer  sprang  from  his 
chair  with  anger  unmistakable.  At  the 
same  instant  a  telephone  bell  rang  taunt- 
ingly, but  received  scant  notice  from  the 
adjudicator  of  small  town  differences  in- 
asmuch as  he  was  too  engrossed  in  his 
determination  to  prevent  having  the  dig- 
nity of  his  court  flouted.  Therefore,  in- 
stead of  answering  the  telephone,  he 
pounded  his  fist  on  his  desk  so  obstreper- 
ously that  a  passerby  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  street  paused  to  discover  what 
catastrophe  was  taking  place.  But  the 
slumbering  man  was  blissfully  undis- 
turbed. 

"The  Honorable  Justice  Court  Division 
Number  52  is  now  adjourned,"  the  jus- 
tice repeated,  with  great  emphasis  on  the 
last  two  words  and  giving  vent  to  the 
whole  pronunciamento  in  loud,  shrill 
tones.  The  sleeper  barely  budged,  and 
consequently  he  learned  that  a  new  func- 
tion of  at  least  one  court  was  to  dump 
undesirable  citizens  onto  the  floor  and 
carry  the  appropriated  chair  to  a  forbid- 
den section  of  the  court  room  far  behind 
the  bench.  Sprawled  on  the  floor,  the 
sleepy  person  rubbed  his  eyes  and  looked 
askance  at  the  ceiling  as  if  confident  of 
locating  the  cause  of  his  discomfort  in 
that  vicinity. 

"Get  up  and  get  out,"  the  justice  yelled, 
as  he  hurled  the  chair  in  the  corner  and 
looked  back  to  survey  his  annoyer. 

"What's  th'  ideer,  squire?"  the  drowsy 
man  inquired  vacantly. 

"The  idea  is  simple,  but  not  simple 
enough  for  you  to  understand  it,"  fairly 
expostulated  the  justice  as  he  strode 
across  the  room  toward  the  man.  "So 
I've  got  to  demonstrate  the  meaning  of  it 
all  to  you."  With  these  words  he  grab- 
bed the  loafer  by  the  arms  and  dragged 
him  to  the  door  and  out  on  the  sidewalk, 
leaving  him  there  and  returning  to  the 
telephone.  As  he  took  down  the  receiver 
and  yelled  "Hello,"  the  loafer  arose  ana 
lazily  walked  away  as  if  nothing  out  of 
the  ordinary  had  happened. 

"Hello,"  the  justice  repeated.  "Oh,  it's 
you,  is  it,  Will?  I'm  glad  to  hear  from 
you.  When  did  you  get  in  town?  Huh? 
How  did  you  like  Chicago?"  Then,  after 
listening  for  a  moment,  he  continued  in 
some  surprise,  "A  girl!  What  girl?  Oh, 
your  girl.    Which  one  of  your  girls?" 
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Justice  Meyer  betrayed  the  news  he 
was  hearing  over  the  wire,  because  he 
was  visibly  disturbed  by  the  telephonic 
announcement  of  forthcoming  nuptials. 
He  proved  it  when  he  inquired  seriously : 

"But  what  about  your  dad's  will?" 

The  voice  over  the  wire  seemed  confi- 
dent a  will  could  not  prove  an  effective 
obstacle  to  the  carrying  out  of  his  plans, 
but  the  justice  was  positive  trouble 
threatened  and  so  he  cut  the  conversation 
short  by  advising  Will  to  come  right  over 
to  his  office  and  bring  "the  party"  he  was 
talking  about  with  him.  Then  he  hung 
up  the  receiver  and  lapsed  into  a  medita- 
tive mood. 

"Now  there's  going  to  be  something 
doing  that'll  start  all  the  gossips  in  Clay- 
ton Mills  to  going  again,"  he  said  to  him- 
self finally.  He  had  no  more  than  uttered 
these  words  when  Dolly  Roberts,  the 
town's  most  charming  home-grown  maid, 
walked  into  the  room.  Dolly  was  one  of 
those  winsome  little  creatures  you  always 
find  aloof  from  near  competitors  in  every 
small  town.  Even  the  most  remote  ham- 
let must  have  its  demure  queen  bee  and 
Dolly  held  this  title  in  Clayton  Mills. 

"Good  morning,  Uncle  Bart,"  was  her 
spirited  salutation,  as  she  waved  her  par- 
asol high  in  the  air. 

"Well,  well,  by  the  immortal  Black- 
stone,  if  here  ain't  another  late  arrival," 
the  justice  piped  in  merry  tones  as  he 
grabbed  Dolly's  hand.  "When  did  you 
come  back,  Dolly?" 

"This  morning  at  daylight,  but  why  so 
much  welcome  home  when  I've  been 
away  only  two  days,"  she  responded,  as 
if  at  a  loss  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  Mey- 
er's effusiveness. 

"Say,  child,  if  there  ever  was  a  time 
in  your  life  that  you  was  welcome  any 
place,  now's  the  time  and  this  is  the  place 
you're  welcome,"  Meyer  went  on,  maintain- 
ing an  air  of  mystery. 

"But  why  do  you  say  that,  Uncle  Bart?" 
she  queried,  completely  perplexed. 

"Well,  just  you  listen  to  me  a  few  sec- 
onds and  I'll  explain."  And  then  the  Jus- 
tice looked  all  about  cautiously  to  make 
sure  no  one  else  was  in  the  room.  Re- 
turning his  attention  to  Dolly,  he  scratch- 
ed his  bald  head  for  a  second,  then  rubbed 
his  long,  thin  nose  another  second,  and 
finally  continued  the  betrayal  of  his  ner- 
vousness by  stroking  his  short,  gray 
beard  rather  viciously.  Dolly  watched 
the  justice  attentively  until  after  he  had 
played  with  his  beard  for  fully  twenty 
seconds  and  then  her  patience  vanished 
in  a  jiffy. 

"Oh,  don't  keep  me  in  suspense,"  she 
implored.  "If  it's  somcthine  important 
I  should  know  it  at  once  ;  if  it's  all  a  joke 
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tell  me  so  quickly,  because  I'm  worrying, 
and  I  don't  want  to  worry  over  a  joke." 

"It's  no  joke,  Dolly,"  he  replied,  with 
marked  seriousness,  and  then  riveting  his 
very  light  gray  eyes  on  the  girl's  face,  he 
continued  gravely :  "Your  old  sweetheart, 
Will  Brance,  has  just  come  back  from 
Chicago  with  the  girl  he's  going  to  marry 
if — he  can  find  a  way  to  get  around  his 
dad's  will." 

Dolly  stared  at  Justice  Meyer  a  mo- 
ment with  an  expression  of  agony  on  her 
pretty  face.  The  next  instant  her  big 
blue  eyes  twinkled  again.  "I  expected  it," 
she  finally  said  without  a  quiver  in  her  voice. 

"Oh,  but  I  know  you  care,  because  a 
good  girl  like  you  can't  love  a  fellow  for 
five  years  and  then  see  him  lost  to  a  rival 
without  a  hankering  to  box  Fate's  ears 
for  being  so  cruel,"  the  justice  interposed 
promptly. 

"But  what  can  I  do  about  it,  uncle?" 
she  asked  pointedly. 

"Maybe  nothing,  maybe  a  lot;  we'll  see," 
he  announced  decisively. 

"How?    When?"  she  asked  excitedly. 

A  merry  feminine  laugh  broke  in  on 
them  at  that  instant,  and  Justice  Meyer 
trotted  to  the  front  door  and  looked  down 
the  street. 

"Here  they  come  now,"  he  exclaimed, 
as  he  returned  hastily  to  Dolly's  side. 

"Who?  Will?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,  Will  and  his  affinity." 

"Then  I'm  going  to  get  out  the  back 
way,"  and  Dolly  started  for  the  back  door 
on  the  run,  but  Justice  Meyer  caught  her 
by  the  arm. 

"No,  stay,"  he  insisted. 

"And  see  Will  Brance  with  a  strange 
woman?  Never!"  Dolly  was  fighting  to 
free  herself  from  Meyer's  grasp. 

"But  I've  got  a  scheme  that  might  work 
out  fine  if  you'll  stick.  Sally  isn't  here 
yet.  Her  work  dress,  apron  and  all,  are 
hanging  in  the  back  room.  You  go  and 
put  them  on,  and  smear  lots  of  dirt  on 
your  face  and  make  Will  think  you're  the 
scrub-woman  instead  of  Dolly.  Some- 
thing might  happen  you  wouldn't  want 
to  miss." 

"A  bully  scheme.  I'll  do  it,"  Dolly 
agreed,  in  anticipation  of  a  lively  adven- 
ture, and,  she  got  into  the  back  room 
without  an  instant's  delay,  immediately 
busying  herself  with  donning  Sally's  tat- 
tered duds. 

Dolly  had  just  slammed  the  back  door 
shut  when  Will  Brance,  a  handsome, 
young,  black-haired  man,  walked  in  the 
front  door  escorting  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Stone,  a  stunningly  beautiful  woman  of 
middle  age  and  obviously  at  least  ten 
years  his  senior.  Both  were  dressed  in 
the  height  of  fashion. 

"Hello,  Uncle  Bart,"  greeted  the  young 
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man,  cordially,  as  he  grabbed  Justice 
Meyer's  hand  and  shook  it  heartily.  "Per- 
mit me  to  introduce  you  to  Mrs.  Stone, 
my   fiancee.'' 

"Glad  to  see  you,  Will,  and  I'm  glad  to 
meet  you,  Mrs.  Stone,"  the  justice  ac- 
knowledged. "Make  yourselves  right  at 
home.'' 

'"You  are  very  kind,  but  I've  heard  a 
let  about  your  kindness  of  heart  from 
\  v  ill,"  Mrs.  Stone  said,  smilingly,  after 
v\  hich  she  walked  to  the  nearest  chair 
and  sat  down. 

Will  Brance  had  a  disturbed  mind.  That 
was  evident,  and  it  was  emphasized  when 
he  immediately  turned  the  conversation 
into  business  channels. 

"Uncle  Bart,  I  fear  I'm  in  an  awful  pre- 
dicament," he  said. 

"Well,  young  man,  just  so  long  as  you 
don't  get  into  debt,  you're  all  right."  was 
his  Honor's  reply. 

"That's  the  whole  trouble — I'm  liable 
to  eo  so  far  in  debt  that  I  will  be  reduced 
to  poverty  and  that's  what  I've  come  to 
see  you  about."  Brance  started  to  say 
more,  but  seemed  to  suddenly  lose  his 
nerve,  whereupon  Mrs.  Stone  spoke  up. 

"You  know,  Will,  dear,  what  I've  al- 
ways told  you  about  the  folly  of  beating 
about  the  bush — get  right  down  to  busi- 
ness and  have  it  over." 

"But,  sweetheart,"  protested  Brance, 
"this  is  a  ticklish  job." 

"Well,  then,  lets  have  the  tickle  over, 
quicK,"  suggested  the  justice. 

"Well — er — you  know  oi  lather's  will," 
timidly  began  Brance. 

"I  ought  to,  I  helped  to  draw  it  up,"  the 
justice  drawled. 

"I  wish  you'd  helped  him  to  draw  it 
down  to  more  reasonable  terms,"  the 
young  man  replied,  with  some  show  of 
bitterness.  "That  marriage  clause  is  re- 
sponsible for  all  my  present  troubles." 

"It  is  ridiculous  to  try  to  keep  Mr. 
Brance  from  marrying  the  one  he  loves," 
Mrs.  Stone  put  in. 

"Maybe  so,  but  maybe  Will  doesn't 
know  who  he  loves,"  the  justice  suggested 
as  he  took  a  sly  glance  at  the  door  leading 
to  the  back  room. 

"I  do  know  who  I  love,  Uncle  Bart," 
Brance  protested. 

"Who,  then?"  the  justice  asked  blandly. 

"Why,  Elizabeth,  here — I  couldn't  live 
without  her." 

"Tut,  tut,  my  boy,  you  wouldn't  die  if 
you  were  without  all  the  women  in  the 
world."  Thus  did  Justice  Meyer  make  it 
plain  that  he  did  not  consider  his  young 
friend  confronted  by  any  life-or-death 
proposition,  which  attitude  inspired  fur- 
ther protestation  from  the  lovelorn  youth. 

"But,  uncle,  this  is  real  love,  ardent 
love,  a  love  that  is  going  to  ruin  me  un- 
less the  requirements  of  father's  will  can 
be  evaded  in  some  way." 

These  impassioned  words  from  the  lips 
of  her  lifelong  lover  were  too  much  for 
the  eavesdropping  Dolly,  and  so  she.  bolt- 
ed right  into  the  room,  slamming  the  door 
shut  after  her  with  a  resounding  bang, 
which  attracted  the  attention  of  all  to  her. 
Upon  realizing  that  she  had  made  of  her- 
self a  target  for  piercing  scrutiny,  Dolly 
speedily  got  busy  wielding  a  feather  dust- 
er with  dusty  results.  She  had  disguised 
herself  well  with  the  aid  of  Sally's  dress, 
apron  and  cap,  and,  several  broad  streaks 
of  dirt  across  her  face  served  the  purpose 


of  making  her  practically  beyond  identi- 
fication at  a  distance. 

"Don't  mind  her.  She's  just  a  little  waif 
who  does  the  cleaning  up  around  here," 
the  justice  apologized,  returning  his  at- 
tention to  Brance  and  Mrs.  Stone. 

"Where  is  Sally,  the  colored  girl  you 
used  to  have?"  Brance  inquired. 

"Oh,  she's  gone — died — away,"  was  the 
reply,  and  to  avoid  further  confusion  the 
justice  quickly  continued:  "Now,  getting 
back  to  the  subject,  what  do  you  wish  me 
to  do,  Will,  marry  you  two?" 

"Yes,  certainly,  after  you  figure  out 
how  I  can  get  around  that  will,"  the 
young  man  confessed,  unblushingly. 

"There  is  surely  some  way  to  defeat  the 
foolish  whim  of  a  childish  old  father  who 
undoubtedly  would  have  changed  his 
mind  upon  being  made  to  realize  what  it 
means  to  his  son  to  marry  into  a  family 
of  refinement  and  culture,  and " 

"Pardon  me,  my  dear  Elizabeth," 
Brance  interrupted,  "but  you  know,  Un- 
cle Bart,  my  father  was  all  wrong  about 
my  marrying  Dolly.  She  was  always  so 
uncultured,  so  harum-scarum." 

At  this  juncture  Dolly  discontinued  her 
dusting  activities,  and,  placing  her  arms 
akimbo,  glared  at  Brance.  She  was  sore- 
ly tempted  to  say  something  when  Jus- 
tice Meyer  said : 

"Maybe  that's  why  your  dad  thought 
she  was  just  the  match  for  you,  Will." 

"Ridiculous,"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Stone. 
"It  would  be  a  shame  for  such  a  talented 
and  promising  young  man  as  Mr.  Brance 
to  wed  a  country  bumpkin.  His  cultured 
way  was  the  first  thing  that  attracted  my 
admiration  to  him." 

"Oh,  you  like  his  cultured  way,  do 
you?"  the  justice  asked  with  just  a  trace 
of  irony  in  his  voice. 

"Yes,  above  everything  else,"  Mrs. 
Stone  replied  in  positive  tones.  "I  would 
give  up  everything  for  him." 

"Then  why  don't  you  marry  him  and 
not  bother  about  the  money?"  Meyer  urg- 
ed. "I'll  say  the  words  for  nothing,  and 
in  poetry,  too." 

"  Yes,  Will  has  told  me  of  your  fame 
as  a  poetic  justice  of  the  peace  and  it  is 
kind  of  you  to  volunteer  your  services, 
but  I  wouldn't  think  of  permitting  him 
to  sacrifice  his  fortune  for  me." 

These  gallant  words  from  Mrs.  Stone 
brought  Will  Brance  to  her  side,  and  he 
took  her  hands  in  his. 

"Sweetheart,  I  would  never  ask  you  to 
wed  me  if  I  were  deprived  of  my  for- 
tune," he  said  to  her.  Then  he  turned  to 
Justice  Meyer  appealingly. 

"Uncle,  how  are  we  to  avoid  this  threat- 
ened unhappiness?" 

"You  mean,  how  are  we  to  break  your 
father's  will?"  the  justice  asked. 

"Yes,  it  must  be  broken  some  way." 

Justice  Meyer  paused  to  ponder  mo- 
mentarily and  then  he  shook  his  head 
negatively. 

"It  can't  be  done,"  he  said,  calmly.  The 
manner  in  which  he  gave  this  adverse  de- 
cision seemed  to  disarm  both  Brance  and 
Mrs.  Stone  and  they  both  gazed  in  silence 
at  the  justice,  who  in  the  meantime  had 
started  to  scratch  his  bald  head  thought- 
fully. "There  ought  to  be  some  way, 
though,"  he  finally  muttered,  half  to  him- 
self, whereupon  Dolly  paused  in  her  work 
long  enough  to  give  the  justice  a  sharp 
look.      The   next   instant   the   resourceful 


Meyer  was  stroking  his  beard  and  then 
he  clapped  his  hands  together.  "I  have 
it,"  he  almost  yelled. 

"How,  uncle?"  Brance  asked,  brighten- 
ing up  perceptibly. 

"Carry  out  your  dad's  will." 

"And  marry  Dolly?" 

"Never,"  Mrs.  Stone  broke  in  firmly. 

"But  I  don't  mean  the  Dolly  you 
mean,"  the  justice  explained.  "Let  Will 
marry  another  Dolly.  Your  dad  didn't 
say  which  Dolly.  I  told  him  about  it  at 
the  time,  but  he  said  everybody  would 
know  who  he  meant." 

"That  solves  it  all,"  the  young  hope- 
ful agreed.  "Now,  where  can  we  find  a 
Dolly  for  me  to  marry  and  divorce  for  a 
price?" 

"My  scrub-girl  there — her  name  is 
Dolly,"  and  so  saying  Justice  Meyer  made 
a  sweeping  gesture  towards  Dolly,  who 
instantly  became  panic-stricken  and  start- 
ed to  run  out  of  the  room,  but  the  cun- 
ning old  manipulator  was  too  much  on 
the  job,  and  he  stayed  her  with  a  stern 
order. 

Will  Brance  at  once  branded  the  idea 
of  an  impromptu  wedding  as  being  capi- 
tal, but  Mrs.  Stone  was  skeptical.  She 
expressed  herself  as  being  apprehensive 
lest  the  poor  scrub-girl  might  essay  to  re- 
tain Brance  as  a  captive  in  the  bonds  of 
wedlock.  So  she  took  the  liberty  to  walk 
over  to  Dolly  and  scrutinize  her  haught- 
ily, but  at  the  same  time  with  a  woman- 
like purpose — to  determine  whether  or 
not  there  was  any  dangerous  beauty  to 
be  combated.  Dolly  fell  into  the  spirit  of 
the  farcical  proceeding  and  acted  the  part 
of  a  stupid  menial  faultlessly,  so  much 
so,  in  fact,  that  Mrs.  Stone  returned  to 
Brance's  side  thoroughly  convinced  that 
she  had  nothing  to  fear  insofar  as  rival- 
ing charms  were  concerned. 

"She's  a  very  lowly  person  and  entirely 
incapable  of  perpetrating  any  adroit  tricks 
on  us,  but  I  don't  like  the  scheme,"  she 
said. 

Brance  and  Justice  Meyer  co-operated 
in  their  persuasive  arguments,  both  im- 
pressing Mrs.  Stone  with  the  fact  that 
this  scheme  was  the  only  solution  to  the 
problem  circumstances  forced  them  to 
solve. 

"See  here,  Mrs.  Rock — "  persisted  the 
now  excited  justice. 

"Not  Mrs.  Rock,  uncle— Mrs.  Stone," 
corrected  Brance. 

"Well,  Mrs.  Stone — er — excuse  me,  I'm 
so  bumfuzzled  I  don't  know  what  I'm 
saying,"  the  justice  apologized.  "But, 
here's  the  point.  Will  can  marry  that  girl 
and  then  he  can  go  away  and  leave  her 
here.  After  a  year  she  can  get  a  divorce 
on  the  grounds  of  desertion  and — you  will 
be  next." 

"It  does  seem  like  an  awful  ordeal  to 
go  through,  but  it's  the  only  way,"  Brance 
argued. 

Justice  Meyer  took  out  his  watch  and 
studied  it  a  moment  and  then  he  said : 
"It's  ten  o'clock  now,  and  a  train  leaves 
at  11.30  for  Kansas.  That  gives  us  plenty 
of  time  to  get  the  license  and  to  tie  the 
knot." 

"Well,"  Mrs.  Stone  replied,  after  medi- 
tating a  moment,  "you'll  at  least  intro- 
duce the  girl  first,  won't  you?" 

"Oh,  sure,"  the  justice  said  as  he  turned 
to  Dolly.  "Er — Dolly,  come  here  and  meet 
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your    future    husband    and    successor-to- 
be." 

Dolly  had  anticipated  this  part  of  her 
task  and  had  prepared  herself  for  it  by 
crushing  all  the  pride  in  her  whole  system 
and  forcing  herself  to  feign  servility.  So 
when  she  was  thus  summoned,  she  walk- 
ed over  to  the  justice  hesitatingly  at  the 
same  time  saying  in  sing-song  tones : 
"I'm  glad  to  meet  ye,  folks."  Then  she 
giggled,  but  quickly  added:  "It's  nice 
weather  for  raisin  'crops,  ain't  it?" 

Mrs.  Stone  paid  no  heed  to  this  small 
talk,  but  she  confronted  Dolly  menacing- 
ly. "You've  heard  all  we  have  said  about 
this  plan  ?' 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  Dolly  admitted,  affecting 
great  modesty. 

"Do  yon  agree  to  it?"  Mrs.  Stone  asked 
in  rather  boisterous  tones  for  a  woman 
of  her  refined  appearance. 

"Don't  know  yit.  It  seems  sinful." 
Then  she  turned  to  the  justice.  "Do  you 
think  I  ought  to  do  this?" 

"It's  the  best  thing  you  could  possibly 
do,  my  girl,"  the  justice  assured  her. 

"And  fer  why?"  she  asked,  as  she  pull- 
ed Sally's  big  cap  further  over  her  face  to 
make  sure  that  Brance  would  not  recog- 
nize her  should  he  ever  quit  staring  at  the 
floor  as  if  he  were  in  a  dream. 

"Because  he'll  give  you  lots  of  money 
— enough  so  you  won't  have  to  scrub  for 
a  living,"  Justice  Meyer  told  her. 

"Well,  how  much  do  you  reckon  it'll 
take  to  keep  me  in  the  best  of  Clayton 
Mills  style?"  she  inquired  with  all  the  ig- 
norant innocence  she  could  summon. 

"Five  hundred  dollars,"  Brance  sug- 
gested, still  gazing  at  the  floor. 

"Five  hundred  dollars !'  exclaimed  Jus- 
tice Meyer.  "You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself,  Will  Brance,  for  making  such  an 
offer.  Not  a  cent  less  than  five  thousand 
dollars  will  do." 

"But  that's  exorbitant,"  Mrs.  Stone  de- 
clared. 

"Exorbitant!"  yelled  the  justice,  "that's 
a  bargain." 

"Don't  think  I'm  cheap,  'cause  I  ain't 
got  nothin'  now,"  said  Dolly.  "I  kin  spend 
as  much  money  as  anybody  if  I  had  it  to 
spend." 

"Well,  will  you  do  this  for  five  thou- 
sand dollars."  Brance  asked,  taking  a 
fleeting  glance  at  Dolly  and  then  meeting 
Mrs.  Stone's  glance  inquiringly  as  if  will- 
ing to  leave  it  all  to  her  judgment. 

Dolly  consumed  a  full  minute  to  think 
it  all  over  and  then  agreed  to  serve  as 
bride,  being  spurred  on  by  the  significant 
little  nods  of  Justice  Meyer's  head.  Mrs. 
Stone  wanted  to  be  assured  that  Dolly 
would  sue  for  divorce  and  consequently 
it  was  agreed  that  in  order  to  make  this 
a  worth-while  object  to  the  girl  she  was 
to  be  paid  only  one-half  of  her  money 
now  and  the  other  half  after  she  had  freed 
Brance  from  all  matrimonial  obligations 
to  her. 

"Then  I  consent,"  Mrs.  Stone  said, 
finally. 

"Seems  to  me  that  I  ought  to  be  the 
one  to  do  the  consentin',"  Dolly  protested. 

"Go  ahead  and  consent,  Dolly,  and  re- 
gret it  afterwards,  like  other  folks  do," 
the  justice  told  her. 

During  the  next  five  minutes  Justice 
Meyer  made  all  arrangements  for  the 
wedding  license  by  telephone,  being  care- 
ful to  talk  in  such  lo\*   tones  that  no  one 


in  the  room  could  heai  what  he  said.  He 
next  assured  the  principals  that  it  would 
be  all  right  to  proceed  with  the  ceremony, 
as  the  license  would  arrive  immediately. 
The  prospect  of  haste  brought  Dolly  to  a 
realization  that  her  appearance  was  not 
of  the  best  for  such  an  occasion. 

"Must  I  git  married  with  a  dirty  face?" 
she  asked  the  justice. 

"Certainly,"  he  replied.  "You  can  wash 
your  face  every  day,  but  you  can't  get 
married  often.     Join  hands." 

"Is  such  absurd  familiarity  necessary?" 
Mrs.  Stone  asked  scornfully. 

"Certainly,"  the  justice  said.  "Now  are 
you  ready  for  the  poetic  justice  to  begin?" 

"Poetic  justice!"  Mrs.  Stone  exclaimed. 
"I  call  it  the  worst  kind  of  injustice." 

"But  what's  the  use  of  us  folks  trying 
to  tell  what  it  takes  time  to  tell,"  the  jus- 
tice said,  then  turning  to  Dolly  and 
Brance  who  stood  hand-in-hand,  both 
staring  at  the  floor.  "Hold  on  tight,  chil- 
dren, 'cause  it'll  soon  be  over." 

With  his  Bible  in  hand,  Justice  Meyer 
assumed  a  dignified  pose.  Then  with  the 
aid  of  the  Muses  with  whom  he  so  often 
communed,  he  tied  the  knot  in  his  own 
unique  way,  addressing  Will  Brance  first 
as  follows : 

"Do  you,  young  man,  for  all  your  life 
Take  this  here  girl  to  be  your  wife? 

If  feeling  sure  and  without  guess, 
Then  all  you  do  is  answer  yes." 

Whereupon  Brance  uttered  that  fateful 
little  affirmative  word  in  a  very  low  tone 
of  voice.  Without  the  slightest  hesitation 
the  justice  turned  to  Dolly,  adding: 

"Do  you,  Dolly,  hear  what  I  say, 
Promise  to  love  him  and  obey? 

If  you  do,  then  stand  up  near, 

And  speak  out  loud,  so  all  can  hear." 

Dolly  put  a  spirit  of  glee  in  her  voice 
when  she  said  "yes"  and  Mrs.  Stone  gave 
her  a  very  sharp  look,  but  the  marrying 
justice  gave  her  no  chance  to  speak,  for 
he  wound  up  the  ceremony  thus : 

"Then  let  no  man  put  asunder 
Whom    Justice     Meyer   has     joined,     by 
thunder." 

"Oh,  this  is  dreadful,"  Mrs.  Stone 
sighed. 

"It  could  be  worse,"  the  justice  reas- 
sured her,  as  he  took  her  by  the  arm  and 
started  to  lead  her  away.  "I  want  to  have 
a  little  private  talk  with  you." 

Much  against  her  will,  Mrs.  Stone  went 
over  to  the  most  distant  corner  of  the 
room  with  Justice  Meyer  while  Brance 
looked  after  them  in  some  amazement 
and  with  not  a  little  suspicion.  It  was 
probably  this  latter  feeling  that  inspired 
the  young  man  to  turn  upon  Dolly  to  see 
how  she  was  acting  and  for  the  first  time 
he  saw  how  extremely  dirty  her  face  was. 

"How  could  you  get  your  face  so  dir- 
ty?" he  asked. 

"Easy,"  was  Dolly's  laconic  reply,  as 
she  wiped  her  face  with  her  sleeve,  and, 
in  raising  her  arm  a  small  portion  of  her 
silk  waist  she  wore  underneath  Sally's 
dirty  apron  was  revealed  to  Brance. 

"Why  do  you  wear  good  clothes  when 
scrubbing?"  he  asked,  betraying  great  cu- 
riosity by  examining  the  waist  closer. 
"Why,  it's  silk,"  he  noted  in  surprise. 

"Sure,"  Dolly  answered  with  an  air  of 
nonchalance,  "Sally  willed  it  to  me  before 
she  died." 


"Sally,  the  colored  woman?"  he  asked 
credulously. 

"Yes,  Aunt  Sally,  you  know  her."  And 
at  that  very  instant,  Sally,  a  fat,  black 
negress,  walked  in  the  front  door. 

"Good  mawnin',  Mister  Jedge,  good 
mawnin',"  was  Sally's  greeting. 

"Why,  there's  Sally, '  Brance  exclaim- 
ed. "I  thought  she  was  dead." 

"Me  dead?  Lordy,  no.  I  ain't  never 
even  been  sick  yet.  Why  is  you  all  got  on 
my  apern  and  cap,  Miss  Dolly?" 

As  quick  as  a  flash  it  dawned  on  Will 
Brance  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stone  simul- 
taneously that  some  sort  of  a  trick  had 
been  pulled  on  them,  because  they  both 
exclaimed : 

"Miss  Dolly!  Which  Miss  Dolly?" 

Immediately  Dolly  removed  Sally's 
cap  and  apron,  using  the  latter  to  wipe 
her  face  vigorously  before-she  handed  it 
to  the  waiting  Sally.  Brance  beheld  this 
transformation  first  in  consternation  and 
then  in  an  unrestrained  surprise,  alloyed 
with  something  resembling  pleasure. 

"Why,  it's  Dolly  Roberts,  my  Dolly  of 
bygone  times,"  Brance  observed  as  he 
feasted  his  eyes  on  her  simple  beauty. 

Mrs.  Stone,  with  her  head  erect,  and 
with  some  anger  apparent,  marched 
straight  to  Brance. 

"What  does  this  mean?"  she  demanded. 

"I — I — don't  know  what  it  means  ex- 
cepting— er — she  is  my  first  love,"  Brance 
stammered. 

"But  just  the  same  you  are  going  to 
make  her  get  a  divorce,"  Mrs.  Stone  re- 
minded. 

"Yes,  yes — I — er — but,  of  course — er — " 
Brance  stammered. 

"No,  no — not  a  bit  of  it — no  temporiz- 
ing and  no  quibbling,"  Mrs.  Stone  almost 
screamed  in  her  growing  ire. 

"Oh,  Dolly,  what  a  situation — "  the 
now  thoroughly  confused  young  man  re- 
marked with  apprehension.     "I — I — " 

But  Mrs.  Stone  interrupted  him  by 
turning  to  Justice  Meyer  and  demanding 
that  he  prevent  Brance  from  even  talking 
to  Dolly. 

"There's  no  law  to  keep  a  man  from 
talking  to  his  wife,"  was  all  the  consola- 
tion or  assistance  the  Justice  had  to  offer. 

"But  she  forfeits  her  settlement  if  she 
fails  to  get  a  divorce,"  the  irate  Mrs. 
Stone  insisted. 

"Perhaps  she  has  all  the  settlement  she 
wants  now,"  suggested  the  unperturbed 
Justice,  whereupon  Mrs.  Stone  confronted 
Dolly. 

"Are  you  or  are  you  not  going  to  get  a 
divorce?"  she  demanded. 

"She  can't  get  a  divorce,"  Justice  Mey- 
er then  declared,  walking  leisurely  over 
to  the  group. 

"Why  not?"  Mrs.  Stone  demanded. 

"Because  they  planned  divorce  togeth- 
er— that's  collusion,"  he  explained. 

"D'on't  worry,  old  sister,  I'll  get  a  di- 
vorce all  right  if  Will  gives  me  any 
grounds,"  Dolly  assured  Mrs.  Stone  in 
her  own  little  mean  wav. 

"But,  Dolly,  I — I  don't  know  yet 
whether  or  not  I  want  you  to  get  a  di- 
vorce," Brance  declared  to  the  complete 
dissatisfaction  of  Mrs.  Stone. 

"You  probably  don't  realize  that  I 
can't  forget  quite  as  easily  as  you  might," 
Dolly  said. 

"But,  Dolly,  I  think  I've  made  a  miser- 
able mistake,"  he  replied. 

"And  you  think  I'm  a  toy  that  you  can 
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play  with  and  then  cast  aside  at  will," 
Dolly  said  reprovingly.  "How  can  you 
break  your  engagement  and  then  expect 
me  to  forgive  you  simply  because  you 
have  changed  your  mind  ?  Go  !  Catch  the 
train  for  Kansas  !  Leave  me  !  I — I — 
want  to  cry."  And  sure  enough  Dolly 
started  to  sniffle. 

"No,  Dolly,  I  won't  go,  I  can't  go — es- 
pecially if  you're  going  to  cry,"  Brance 
replied,    with   an    ever-growing   gentleness. 

Mrs.  Stone  had  watched  and  listened 
in  great  contempt,  but  now  she  felt  con- 
strained to  remind  her  former  fiance  of 
his  love  for  her — a  love  he  was  discover- 
ig  to  be  imaginary  and  altogether  lack- 
ing in  a  stability  sufficient  to  endure  when 
Dolly  Roberts  was  on  the  scene  of  action. 

"She  has  renounced  you,  clear — come!" 
Mrs.  Stone  entreated. 

"I — I — oh,  Elizabeth,  you  don't  realize 
my  predicament  and — " 


"I'll  explain  it  to  her  for  you,  Will," 
Justice  Meyer  volunteered. 

"No,  I  must  tell  her  myself  in  all  possi- 
ble candor  that  I  am  positive  I  was  de- 
luded from  the  first  minute  I  imagined  I 
could  be  just  as  happy  with  someone  else 
as  I  could  with  little  Dolly,"  Brance  said, 
and  then  he  embraced  Dolly,  who  was 
weeping  softly.  "Stop  crying,  Dolly,  I 
am  sorry  this  has  all  happened  this  way. 
I  swear  before  God  that  I  love  you  and 
only  you,  and  oh,  how  regrettable  it  is 
that  I  should  come  to  that  realization 
after  it  is  too  late." 

"Too  late !"  Dolly  exclaimed  in  sur- 
prise. "Why,  it's  early — we've  only  just 
been  married." 

"And  neither  one  of  you  want  your  case 
to  wind  up  in  any  divorce  court,  so  why 
should  you  lose  any  time  getting  back  to 
Chicago,  Mrs.  Rock — er — I  mean  Mrs. 
Stone,  but  it's  a  hard  name  to  remember," 


and  Justice  Meyer  was  getting  his  breath 
to  continue  when  Mrs.  Stone  shoved  him 
aside  not  at  all  politely  and  braced  herself 
squarely  in  front  of  Brance. 

"So  you  have  been  trifling  with  my  af- 
fections, have  you,  Mr.  Will  Brance?" 
she  exclaimed,  looking  him  right  in  the 
eye. 

"Well,  no,  Mrs.  Stone,  I  was  only  de- 
luded, that's  all,"  Brance  replied  with  an 
evidence  of  a  desire  to  reason  with  her. 

"Then  I  shall  bring  suit  for  breach  of 
promise,"  the  disappointed  woman  de- 
clared with  considerable  vehemence. 

"Better  not,  madam,  better  not,"  ad- 
vised the  'squire.  "Don't  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  you  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to 
break  the  deceased  Brance's  will.  Besides 
you  yourself  agreed  to  this  marriage." 

"But  he  agreed  to  get  a  divorce,"  she 
persisted. 

"That's  an  illegal  agreement;  he  can't 
be  held,"  the  'squire  replied,  just  as  per- 
sistently. 

"Then  what's  to  be  done?"  she  asked 
now  in  despair. 

"Nothing — it's  did,"  was  the  brief  an- 
swer she  received. 

"Why,  what  do  you  mean?" 

"When  old  man  Brance  wrote  his  will, 
he  wrote  a  winning  will  and  made  of  his 
son  another  winning  Will,"  the  justice  ex- 
plained with  a  note  of  triumph,  and  the 
next  instant  the  Muses  got  to  working 
again,  because  he  added : 
"Now,  Mrs.  Stone,  turn  over  a  page 

And  think  of  someone  nearer  your  age. 
It's  too  bad  that  I'm  not  single, 
So  with  me  you  could  mingle." 

"You  are  a  most  ridiculous  poet,"  Mrs. 
Stone  said,  betraying  just  a  trace  of 
amusement  intermingled  with  scorn. 

"Yes,  and  when  I  make  them  man  and 
wife,  they  stay  that  way  for  all  their  life — 
for  forty  years  I've  been  marrying  folks, 
and  none  of  them  e'er  part  till  one  of 
them  croaks,"  continued  the  extemporan- 
eous rhymester. 

But  Mrs.  Stone  refused  longer  to  be 
entertained  by  verse  and  she  turned  to 
Brance  and  demanded  to  know  what  she 
was  to  do,  whereupon  Justice  Meyer 
handed  her  a  railway  time-table,  suggest- 
ing that  would  tell  her.  Then  Mrs.  Stone 
betrayed  her  true  self  in  a  very  few  ill- 
chosen  words,  thus : 

"I  am  glad  to  find  you  out,  Mr.  Brance, 
because  for  what  little  money  I  would 
have  gotten  out  of  you  by  marrying  you 
it  wouldn't  have  been  worth  my  time. 
There  are  millionaires  who  want  me. 
Good  day,  and  I  should  worry." 

After  Mrs.  Stone  had  made  her  grand- 
stand play  of  hauteur  and  had  quit  the 
place  without  the  slightest  demonstra- 
tion of  regret  over  losing  the  love  of  any 
one,  Will  Brance  turned  to  Dolly  and 
said : 

"Now  I'm  happy.  What  has  my  pre- 
cious little  wife  got  to  say  for  herself?" 

"Well,  about  all  I  want  to  say  is,  bless 
Aunt  Sally  for  being  dead  at  a  convenient 
time,"  Dolly  replied,  as  she  laid  her  head 
on  her  husband's  shoulder  in  perfect  con- 
tentment. 

Meanwhile  Justice  Meyer  had  disap- 
peared. The  others  had  just  missed  him 
when  they  heard  a  crashing  noise  in  the 
back  room.  Dolly,  Brance  and  Sally  all 
ran  to  the  rear  door  to  see  what  was 
transpiring  and  they  arrived  just  in  time 
to  see  Justice  Meyer  dragging  a  sleeping 
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loafer  out  of  the  room  into  the 
alley,  where  he  dropped  him,  re- 
turning inside,  shutting  and  bolt- 
ing the  door. 

"That's  the  second  time  today 
I've  had  to  put  that  sleepy  loafer 
out  of  my  jurisdiction,"  the  jus- 
tice explained.  "He  always  con- 
tends that  my  poetry  is  good  for 
insomnia,  but  I  can't  stand  for 
no  such  flings,  so  he's  got  to  keep 
out  of  my  court  if  he  stays  awake 
the  rest  of  his  life.  Congratula- 
tions, kids." 

"Thanks  for  all  you've  done 
for  us,"  Brance  said,  as  he  gath- 
ered Dolly  in  his  arms  and  almost 
smothered  her  with  kisses. 


Lost  Twenty-four  Hours 

(Continued  from  page  26) 


"Now,  dearie,"  he  said  as  he 
finished,  "it  is  your  turn  to  for- 
give." And  she  complied  with 
his  request  fully  and  freely. 

"Everybody  is  happy  at  last," 
his  wife  decided,  as  her  own 
satisfaction  revealed  itself  by  the 
complete  return  of  her  customary 
sunny  disposition. 

"Yes,  just  now  all  is  fair 
weather,"  grimly  muttered  Dick 
between  locked  teeth,  "but  a  cer- 
tain Adolphus  Smiley  isn't  des- 
tined to  be  happy  long  after  I 
see  him.  He's  the  cause  of  this 
ticklish  argument." 

"What  did  you  say,  dear?" 
asked  the  better  half. 

"I  was  just  planning  to  attend 
with  you  tonight  the  meeting  of 
the  Society  for  Furnishing  Tooth 
Brushes  to  the  Natives  of  Ba- 
roola,"  he  lied  manfully. 

"Oh,  you  dear  boy — "  And 
the  righteous  received  his  re- 
ward. 

From  the  Essanay  Photoplay,  by  W.  A. 
Tremayne  and  Logan  Fuller.  Stars:  Rich- 
ard C.   Travers  and  Marguerite  Clayton. 
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Prudence  the  Pirate 

(Continued  from  page  8) 


hesitation  he  gathered  Prue  up 
in  his  arms  and  kissed  her  ar- 
dently. In  return  she  patted  his 
cheek  tenderly,  looking  up  into 
his  face  through  her  wet,  stream- 
ing hair  smiling. 

"You  win  the  battle,"  she 
murmured  softly.  "You  have 
captured  the  Pirate  who  captured 
you." 

"My  own  Prudence,"  he  mur- 
mured back. 

And  then  the  morning  sun  rose 
after  the  abating  storm  on  three 
wet,  bedraggled  figures  on  what 
remained  of  "The  Bucket  of 
Blood."  Astorbilt  kept  Prudence 
in  his  arms  while  Panthus  wagged 
his  tail  until  the  life-boat  came 
alongside  and  then  the  rescue 
was  complete,  leaving  the  way 
clear  to  the  completion  of  the 
wedding  plans  in  which  one  shiv- 
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White  Sapphires,  50c 

Solid  Gold-filled  Tif- 
fany Rings  for  ladies. 
or  Solid  Gold-filled  tooth 
Rings  for  gents;  guar- 
anteed for  10  years.  We 
defy  experts  to  tell  this 
ring  from  a  genuine  dia- 
mond. Regular  $2  value 
for   50c. 

Mexican    Diamond    Co.,    335   Market   St. 
Send   for  Catalog.  Philadelphia. 


You  Can  Have 

Beautiful 
Eyebrows 
r  and  Eyelashes 

jThey  give  charm,  expression, 

&^  loveliness  to  the  face,  adding 

wonderfully  to  your  beauty  and 

attractiveness.    Society  women  and 

actresses  get  them  by  using 

It  promotes  in  a  natural  manner  the  growth  of  eye- 
brows and  eyelashes,  making  them  thick,  long  and 
silky,  giving  depth  and  soulful  expression  to  the  eyes. 

A  guaranteed  pure  and  harmless  treatment.  £>■  mi  2i*c  l  coin) 
and  we'll  mail  LASH-BKOW-INK  and  our  FREE  Beauty 
Kooklot.prepaid  in  plain  sealed  cuver  Beware  of  worthless 
imitations.     Genuine  LASH-BROW  INC  solJ  enly  by 

Maybell  Laboratories,   4008-  40  Indiana  Ave.,   Chicago 


"Hear"  the  Movies 


MILLIONS  have  been  spent  devising 
means  whereby  the  audience  can 
hear  the  spoken  parts.  "Lip  Reading 
in  the  Movies,"  just  published,  tells 
how  you  can  understand  every  word 
spoken  on  the  screen  by  simply  reading 
the  moving  lips.  Every  movement  of  the 
lips  has  a  meaning  for  the  Lip  Reader 
just  as  the  dots  and  dashes  signify 
words  to  the  Operator.  This  little  book- 
let explains  and  contains  a  simple  key 
for  all  Lip   Positions   and    Movements. 

PRICE,  2S(.      Address   with   price 

SCHOOL  OF  LIP   LANGUAGE 

Dept.  C-56  Kansas  City,    Missouri 


ering,  unstrung  Tommy  took  no 
interest  whatever,  for  he  had 
come  to  know  under  the  acid  test 
of  terrorizing  experience  that  he 
was  not  equal  to  the  emergencies 
a  man  must  invariably  meet  un- 
flinchingly in  order  to  retain  the 
respect  of  the  girl  he  loves. 

From  the  Thanhouser  P'-.otoplay,  by 
Agnes  C.  Johnson,  featuring  Gladys  Hu- 
lette. 


The  Last  Word. 

"John,"  said  Mrs.  Cluckpeck, 
"I  want  you  to  take  your  feet  off 
that  table." 

"Mrs.  Cluckpeck,"  he  answer- 
ed, "there  is  only  one  person 
who  can  talk  that  way  to  me." 

"And  who  is  that?"  she  de- 
manded angrily. 

"You,  my  dear,"  replied  John, 
putting  his  feet  to  rest  on  the 
floor. 

The  Difference. 

"Matrimony  is  a  curious 
thing,"  said  the  Globe  Trotter. 
"In  some  of  the  Oriental  coun- 
tries a  girl  seldom  sees  her  hus- 
band until  she  marries  him." 

"It  is  curious,"  agreed  the 
Mere  Man.  "In  this  country  she 
seldom  sees  him  afterward." 

They  Don't  Speak  Now. 

Tish — "And  believe  me,  she's 
some  girl." 

Tush— "Clever?" 

Tish — "Oh,  very!  She's  got 
brains  enough  for  two." 

Tush — "Just  the  girl  for  you. 
Why  don't  you  marry  her?" 

Like  Some  Records. 

He — "You    have    a    wonderful 

voice." 

She — "Do  you  think  so?" 

He — "Indeed     yes!        Else     it 

would  have  been  worn  out  long 

ago." 

Life's  Sorrows. 

She — "I  hear  she  has  left  her 
husband?" 

He — "No,  she  has  her  husband 
left.    The  suit  went  against  her." 

Matrimonial  Note. 
He      (ingratiatingly) — "I     was 
belated     a     bit     last     night,     my 
dear." 

Wife  (cooly) — "Belated  minus 
the  b!" 

This  is  Straight. 

"Did  you  know  poker  is  an 
art?" 

"No!" 

"Fact.  Here's  an  art  school 
advertising  'Learn  to  Draw 
Properly.' 

Subtle  Impoliteness. 

"Bliggins  always  agrees  with 
anything  I  say." 

"Yes.  It's  his  way  of  intimat- 
ing that  he  doesn't  consider  your 
views  sufficiently  important  to 
be  worthy  of  an  argument." 

His  Awful  Privation. 

"You  have  our  most  profound 
sympathy,"  we  said.  "Blindness 
is  indeed  a  terrible  affliction." 

"Yes!"  moaned  the  poor 
wretch.  "They  tell  me  that  wom- 
en's skirts  are  getting  shorter 
and  shorter  all  the  time." 

Not  Up  to  Expectations. 

Doctor's  Wife — "You  used  to 
say  I  was  worth  my  weight  in 
radium." 

Doctor — "I've  quit  experi- 
menting with  radium." 

He  (returning  from  the  punch 
bowl) — "Shall  we  sit  this  out?" 

She  (sniffing) — "No.  Let's 
walk  it  off." 


Biting. 

Geraldine — "I  hate  to  think  of 
my  thirtieth  birthday." 

Gerard — "Let's  not  bring  up 
the  past." 

"I  know  Gaby  Deslys  well.  1 
call  her  by  first  name." 

"Don't  you  think  she'd  be 
angry  if  she  found  it  out?" 

Clothes. 

It  was  at  the  opera,  and  they 
were  sizing  up  the  gorgeous 
costumes. 

"Women  are  certainly  fond  of 
dress,"  said  Hokus. 

"If  that's  the  case,"  replied 
Pokus,  his  eyes  glued  to  the 
decollete  gowns,  "why  don't 
they  wear  more  of  it?" 

Clear  Right  of  Way. 

He — "You've  been  through  my 
pockets!" 

She — "What's  in  'em  wouldn't 
hinder  my  going  through." 

Actions  Speak. 

Bertha  Mae — "So  you  told 
Paul  of  your  love?" 

Sister  Clara — "Well — a — not 
just  exactly  that — we  just  went 
through  the  motions — " 

Poor  Mr.  Brown. 

"Y'know  Mr.  Brown?  He's  got 
a  lien  on  that  house." 

"He  was  worse  than  that  last 
night." 

A  Useful  Habit. 

"I  don't  see  how  you  stand  it," 
said  Mrs.  Youngbride  to  her 
older  married  friend.  "It  would 
simply  break  my  heart  to  have 
my  husband  prop  up  the  news- 
paper at  the  breakfast  table 
every  morning." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  the 
other.  "You  see,  it  keeps  the 
grapefruit  from  spattering  as  far 
as  it  might  otherwise." 

The  Determined  Lady. 

The  Lawyer — "The  precedents 
are  against  you,  madam." 

The  Lady— "Well,  sue  them, 
too,  then." 

Evidence  Closed. 

Lawyer's  Wife — "So  your  cli- 
ent was  acquitted  of  murder.  On 
what  grounds?" 

Lawyer — "Insanity.  We  proved 
that  his  father  once  spent  two 
years  in  an  asylum." 

Lawyer's  Wife — "But  he 
didn't,  did  he?" 

Lawyer — "Yes.  He  was  doc- 
tor there,  but  we  had  no  time  to 
bring  that  fact  out." 

In  a  Safe  Place. 

First  Undergraduate — "Have 
you  telegraphed  to  the  old  man 
for  money?" 

Second  Undergraduate — "Yes." 

"Got  an  answer?" 

"Yes.  I  telegraphed  the  gov- 
ernor, 'Where  is  that  money  I 
wrote  for?'  and  his  answer  reads, 
'In  my  pocket.'  ' 

Doesn't   Often  Happen. 
"Do  you  think  a  girl  believes 
when    you     tell    her    she    is     the 

first?" 

"If  you're  the  first  liar  she  has 
ever  met." 


She  Understood. 

Aviator  (home  from  the  war 
on  leave) — "And  then  when  you 
are  up  pretty  h'gh — three  or 
four  miles,  say — and  you  look 
down,  it's  positively  sickening. 
It  is  stupendous,  awful!  A  great 
height  is  a  fearful  thing,  I  can 
tell  you." 

Lady  (feelingly) — "Yes,  I  can 
sympathize  with  you,  poor  boy. 
I  feel  just  that  way  myself  when 
I'm  on  top  of  a  stepladder." 

Correct  Definition. 

"Pop,  what  do  we  mean  by 
economy?" 

"Spending  money  in  such  a 
way  as  not  to  get  any  fun  out 
of  it,  my  son." 

Poor  Diplomat. 

"I  think  the  one  you  refused 
is  much  the  more  attractive  of 
the  two." 

"I  admit  that,  but  when  he 
proposed  he  went  into  ecstasies 
over  how  happy  I  could  make 
him;  but  the  one  I  accepted 
spoke  earnestly  of  how  happy  he 
would  try  to  make  me." 

Putting  It  Tco  Strong. 

She — "So  many  men  nowadays 
marry  for  money.  You  wouldn't 
marry  me  for  my  money,  would 
you,  dearest?" 

He  (absently) — "No  darling, 
I  wouldn't  marry  you  for  all  the 
money  in  the  world." 

She — "Oh,  you  horrid,  horrid 
wretch!" 

Quite  a  Bit. 

There's  a  difference  between 
being  well  informed  and  know- 
ing it  all." 

Becomes  Annoying. 

"Imitation  is  the  sincerest 
flattery." 

"Maybe  so,  but  I  don't  like  to 
have  too  many  women  copying 
my  gowns." 

Just  Right. 

Mrs.  Styles — "Oh,  dear,  I  want 
a  new  street  skirt." 

Mr.  Styles — "But,  wife,  you 
know  I'm  short  just  now." 

Mrs.  Styles— "Well,  dear,  I 
want  a  short  skirt." 

The  Way  of  Man. 

Mrs.  Wilkins — "Did  Fussleigh 
take  his  misfortune  like  a  man?" 

Mrs.  Williams — "Precisely.  He 
blamed  it  all  on  his  wife." 

No    Free   Advertising. 

A  violinist  was  bitterly  disap- 
pointed with  the  account  of  his 
recital  printed  in  the  paper  of  a 
small  town. 

"I  told  your  man  three  or  four 
times,"  complained  the  musician 
to  the  owner  of  the  paper,  "that 
the  instrument  I  used  was  a 
genuine  Stradivarius,  and  in  his 
story  there  was  not  a  word 
about  it,  not  a  word." 

Whereupon  the  owner  said 
with  a  laugh: 

"That  is  as  it  should  be.  When 
Mr.  Stradivarius  gets  his  fiddles 
advertised  in  my  paper  under 
ten  cents  a  line,  you  come 
around  and  let  me  know." 


Pa's  Advice. 

Pater — "Who  is  making  that 
infernal  jangle  on  the  piano?" 

Mater — "That's  Constance  at 
her  exercise." 

Pater — "Well,  for  heaven's 
sake,  tell  her  to  get  her  exercise 
some  other  way." 

Too  Familiar. 

She  laid  her  hand  lovingly  on 
her  husband's  shoulder.  He 
started. 

"My  dear,  would  you  mind  not 
doing  that?"  he  asked. 

"Why  do  you  object,  dearie?" 
asked  the  wife. 

"Well,"  replied  the  husband, 
"ever  since  we  have  owned  a 
car,  every  time  you  do  it  I  think 
it  is  a  traffic   cop." 

Practice  Makes  Perfect. 

"Pardon  me  for  a  moment, 
please,"  said  the  dentist  to  the 
victim,  "but  before  beginning 
this  work  I  must  have  my  drill." 

"Good  heavens,  man!"  ex- 
claimed the  patient  irritably. 
"Can't  you  pull  a  tooth  without 
a  rehearsal?" 

Not  the  Greatest  Need. 

"Do  you  like  your  new  little 
sister,  Tommy?"  asked  the  doc- 
tor. 

"Oh,  yes,"  replied  Tommy. 
"She's  all  right,  but  there  are  a 
lot  of  things  we  needed  more." 

A  Preventive  That  Worked. 

"Why  on  earth  do  you  keep 
borrowing  Tooter's  trombone?" 
asked  Mr.  Miggs'  neighbor. 
"You  can't  play  it." 

"No,"  responded  Mr.  Miggs, 
"fortunately  for  you  I  cannot. 
And  while  I've  got  it  he  can't 
play  it  either.     Get  me?" 

He  Knew  It  Was  Dangerous. 

An  Englishman  was  seeing  his 
first  game  of  baseball,  and  the 
"fan"  was  explaining  the  differ- 
ent plays  as  they  were  being 
made. 

"Don't  you  think  it's  great?" 
enthusiastically  asked  the  "fan." 

"Well,"  replied  the  English- 
man, "I  think  it's  very  exciting, 
but  also  a  very  dangerous 
game." 

"Dangerous  nothing,"  replied 
the  fan. 

Just  then  a  runner  was  put  out 
at  second  base. 

"What  has  happened  now?" 
asked  the  Englishman. 

"Chick  Smith  has  died  at  sec- 
ond," laconically  replied  the 
fan. 

"Died  at  second?"  replied  the 
astonished  Briton.  "I  knew  it 
was  a  dangerous  game." 

How  Could  He  Know? 

The  youth  seated  himself  in 
the  dentist's  chair.  He  wore  a 
wonderful  striped  shirt  and  a 
more  wonderful  checked  suit  and 
had  the  vacant  stare  of  "nobody 
home"  that  goes  with  both. 

The  dentist  looked  at  his  as- 
sistant. "I  am  afraid  to  give  him 
gas,"  he  said. 

"Why?"  asked  the  assistant. 

"Well,"  said  the  dentist,  "how 
can     I    tell     when    he's    uncon- 
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WHEN  a  lot  of  tires  show  average  mileage  equal  to 
the  distance  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  and 
return  plus  over  50%  more,  you'll  admit  the  right  of  these 
tires  to  the  term  "home  run". 

This  record  of  a  10,629-mile  average  was  made  in  14  States, 
with  15  makes  of  cars  equipped  with  two,  three  or  four 
Quaker  Tires. 
Details  of  a  few  of  the  cases  considered  follow: 

Respective  mileage,  3  tires,  14,000,  12,085,  13,000;  4  tires, 
10,183,  10,281,  10,213,  11,000;  4  tires,  11,000  each  (still 
in  use);  4  tires,  9,000  each  (still  in  use);  2  tires,  12,500 
(still  in  use),  12,500;  2  tires,  8,200 
(still  in  use),  7,387  (still  in  use);  2 
tires,  7,000  each  (still  in  use) ;  2  tires, 
11,227  each  (still  in  use);  2  tires, 
14,000  each  (still  in  use). 

Records  of  that  sort  explain  why 
Quaker  Tires  are  demanded  by  those 
who  have  owned  cars  for  five  years  or 
more,  and  have  definite  ideas  of  the 
usual  "life  expectancy"  of  tires. 


With  big  dealers  reporting  but  one  or  two  adjustments  on 
sales  for  a  whole  year,  you  will  understand  why  we  back 
every  Quaker  (non-skid  or  plain)  with  an  adjustment  guar- 
antee of  5,000  miles.  You  will  grant  that  this  is  a  liberal 
guarantee.  Yet,  by  no  means,  do  the  5,000  miles  represent 
the  potential  mileage  in  every  Quaker — excess  mileage  that 
will  be  delivered  with  just  ordinary  knowledge  of  driving 
and  common-sense  care. 

Argument  may  induce  you  to  try  one  Quaker  Tire.   Experi- 
ence will  convince  you  and  make  you  a  steady  user. 
The  Quaker  Dealer  near  you  will  tell  you  about  records  made 
in   your  vicinity.      Find  this   dealer,  today,    or   write  direct  to 

the  Factory  Sales  Dept.  for  his  name  and 

address. 


Mail  this  Coupon  Today 

Quaker  City  Rubber  Co. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I  want  a  copy  of  "  5,000  Plus  "  and  f ac-simile 
letters  from  users  of  Quaker  Tires. 

Name  

Address 


D  Car  Owner 

(Please  check) 


□  Dealer 


Quaker  City  Rubber  Co. 

Factory— Philadelphia,  Pa. 

CHICAGO  PITTSBURGH  NEW  YORK 

182  West  Lake  Street      211  Wood  Street      207  Fulton  Street 

More  than  30  years  in  the  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods  business. 


Press  of 

Philadelphia  Printing  and  Publishing  Co. 

Philadelphia 
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If  You  Can  Tell  a  Lachnite 
from  a  Diamond-Send /t  back 

YES,  we  will  send  you  one  of  these  exquisite  man-made  gems  and  you  can  wear  it  for 
ten  full  days  at  our  expense.  Put  it  to  every  diamond  test  you  ever  heard  about — fire, 
acid,  the  diamond  file.  Compare  its  brilliance  with  the  brilliance  of  a  mined  diamond. 

Notice  how  it  is  cut — by  world  renowned  diamond  cutters.  Test  it  in  every  way.  Wear  it  everywhere  you 
go.  Then  after  ten  days — if  you  are  able  to  tell  which  is  your  Lachnite  and  which  is  your  diamond — or  if 
any  of  your  friends  have  been  able  to  tell  the  difference — send  the  Lachnite  back  to  us.  The  trial  does  not 
cost  you  a  penny.  If  you  decide  to  buy  Lachnite  pay  only  the  rock-bottom  price,  and  if  you  wish — at  the 
rate    of  a  few  cents  a  day.   Our  new  jewelry  book  (sent  free)  tells  all  about  our  generous  terms.    Write  today. 

Pay  As  You  Wish  Set  Only  in  Solid  Gold 

Do   not   decide    to    buy  a  genuine  Lachnite  Gem  Lachnite  Gems  are  mounted  only  in  solid  gold.  To 

until  you  have  worn  it  for  10  full  days.    Then — if  hold  these  splendid  jewels  we  have  secured  the  latest 

you  wish — you  may  pay  for  it  at  the  rate  of  a  few  and  newest  ideas  in    solid   gold    settings.     In    our 

cents   a    day.      Terms    as    low    as    3  1/3    cents    a  new  catalog   you  will  see  illustrated  rings    by  the 

'^            day — without    interest.     You    do    not    pay   for  trial.      No  score  for  both  men  and  women — bracelets,  Lavallieres,  stick  pins, 

\                  red    tape.        Your     credit     is     good.  cuff  links — all  jewelry — made  of    solid   gold. 

\    w£fi£?        SEND  THE  COUPON  FOR  OUR  NEWCATALOG 

Harold        \  today — it  ^*^^%^ 

Lachman   Co.     V       ^  free~     ^^^^^^11||k    ^ut:  vour  name  and  address  in  the  coupon  or  on  a  postcard    and 
12  n.  Michigan  Ave.     ^^       -s^^^^^H^^T^^^s.     &et  our  new  jewelry  book.      It  shows  handsome  illustrations  or 

ep  '  '  '  ^     \         WlIF ''r^s&^K  ^Ht^v      l^e  newest  solid   gold  mountings  from  which  you  have  to  choose.  Too — it  tells 

Gentlemen  :    Please  send   me     ^^^  ^v^fe"^/ ulC.)         ^nUI^s.      t"ie  'nteresting  story  of  how  Lachnites  are  made — and  why  their  brilliance 

absolutely  free  and  prepaid  your      ^^  \ _     CV11'1*7^^!!^        's  guaranteed   to    wear  forever.      You  will  be  delighted  with  this  new 

new  jewelry  book  and  full  particu-        ^    N.    fec^,fc*w»*c5JS^_J^       book.     Write    for  it    today.       It    is    free    and     you  will    be    under    no 

lars  of  your  free  trial,  easy  payment  plan.       V      \   ^t^T"^J^ —  ur       •  .-        c  t     ..       "j   *u- 

T  J  .  ,.  r  i  •     i  ^*.     \     Vsas-— ^  obligations  in   sending  for  it.     Just  send   this  coupon. 

1  assume  no  obligations  of  any  kind.  ^     \— - 

Name  N  Harold  Lachman  Co.,    Dept.  1858,    12  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

Address ^ 
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Behold!     The  Moving  Picture  Christmas!     The  Yuletide  devoid  of  most  of 
its  old-fashioned  characteristics  and  replete  with  modernism  is  here  in  this  1916. 

In  ye  olden  times  the  church  was  the  one  public  place  at  which  people  assembled  to  give 
and  take  the  spirit  which  endears  Christmas  to  every  heart,  old  and  young.  But  today  there 
exists  another  gathering-place  in  amicable  competition  to  the  church.  It  is  the  Photoplay 
Theatre,  providing  as  it  does  an  unlimited  number  of  entertaining  features  delightfully  con- 
tributory to  the  juvenescence  of  the  race.  Not  content  with  the  cheer-infusing  scope  and 
flexibility  of  the  animated  photography  possible  on  the  screen,  astute  and  enterprising  owners 
of  these  popular  emporiums  of  amusement  have  turned  to  having  Christmas  trees  and  all  the 
gift  festivities  with  the  eclat  obtaining  in  the  churches. 

The  new  conditions  which  motion  pictures  have  created  can  mean  only  one  thing,  and 
that  is,  the  march  of  progress  is  in  step  with  the  much-maligned  proclivity  humanity  has  for 
being  diverted  less  soberly.  The  straight-laced  is  constantly  succumbing  to  the  magnani- 
mous liberalist.  There  is  becoming  paramount  a  sense  of  the  need  for  more  succulence  in  the 
fruitful  recreation  of  mankind  and  moving  pictures  supply  this  at  a  low  cost  with  a  high 
degree  of  satisfaction.  The  witnessing  of  a  photoplay  or  two  has  become  an  integral  part  of 
our  Christmas  celebration  and  even  the  most  trenchant  critic  must  admit  that  it  is  a  laudable 
advancement  which  superinduces  a  generous  measure  of  the  coveted  delectation  for  which 
even  the  supine  strive  with  a  zest  equal  to  that  manifested  by  the  vivacious. 

Happily  the  photoplay  art  does  not  derogate  interest  from  the  sacredness  of  church  ser- 
vices nor  does  it  offer  encouragement  to  those  who  would  be  so  mean  as  to  flout  the  worthy 
functions  of  the  house  of  worship.  It  rather  supplements  the  promotion  of  the  public  weal 
by  removing  the  weary  from  a  sphere  harmful  to  their  mental  and  physical  health  and  ele- 
vating all  to  an  exalted  plane  of  wholesome  relaxation.  This  very  achievement,  we  believe, 
is  one  of  the  fundamentally  important  accomplishments  of  both  the  church  and  the  photo- 
play. There  may  be  plenty  of  grandiloquent  arguments  pro  and  con  on  this  subject,  but  just 
the  same  one  strong  fact  protrudes :  The  photoplay  deserves  its  share  of  the  encomiums  for 
aiding  in  the  edification  of  the  masses  and  classes. 

Now  that  the  mythical  Saint  Nicholas  is  returning  for  another  gladsome  visit,  he  can 
radiate  joy  by  proxy  more  than  ever  before,  thanks  to  the  existence  of  thousands  of  moving 
picture  theatres,  which  afford  tens  of  thousands  of  people  merry  greetings,  a  deviation  from 
work  and  worry  which  would  be  denied  countless  hordes  of  them  less  favored  by  Dame  For- 
tune if  this  incomparable  form  of  amusement  had  not  been  devised.  It  is  sheer  nonsense  to 
deprecate  the  ever-growing  tendency  to  embrace  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  mellifluent 
blessings  always  available  in  the  high-class  diversion  provided  by  the  screen.  It  is  a  true 
art  which  has  attained  its  ascendency  without  any  succor  from  fakirs  who  wheedle — it  is  an 
element  of  achievement  which  won  on  its  merits  from  the  inception.  The  tremendous  pop- 
ularity of  "the  pictures"  is  the  touchstone  by  which  these  statements  are  verified.  Volatile 
America  welcomes  the  lively  assistance  the  photoplay  gives  Santa  Claus.  It  is  inane  for 
reformers  to  essay  setting  up  an  antithesis  to  this  typically  American  approbation  of  a  suc- 
cessful medium  for  lightening  mortal  burdens. 

When  comes  the  hour  for  universal  felicitation  and  well-wishing  in  accordance  with 
Yuletide  customs,  let  even  the  capricious  pause  long  enough  to  donate  to  the  expansion  of 
charity  by  giving  unto  the  poor  not  only  clothes  and  food  but  a  few  pennies  with  which  to 
defray  the  slight  expenses  of  regaling  themselves  with  an  evening  "at  the  movies."  It  will 
serve  as  a  rejuvenating  spice  and  will  do  much  to  alleviate  their  sufferings,  and,  the  conse- 
quent breaking  of  the  monotony  of  poverty,  will  act  as  a  refulgent  ray  of  sunshine  in  dismal 
corridors  of  life.  It  means  showing  the  unfortunates  a  merry  Christmas  instead  of  merely 
wishing  them  such.  It  is  well  to  lead  them  to  a  church  for  consolation,  but  it  is  also  unim- 
peachable goodness  to  treat  them  to  a  photoplay  entertainment  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  this  is  truly  a  Moving  Picture  Christmas. 
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LONG  line  of  prisoners  were 
wending  their  way  wearily 
across  the  snow-covered  plains 
toward  a  train  which  would 
take  them  to  bleak  Siberia. 
Suddenly  a  band  of  revolutionists,  bent  on 
freeing  their  brothers  from  the  living  death, 
boldly  attacked  the  Cossack  guard  and  pre- 
cipitated a  sanguinary  battle.  In  the  ex- 
citement of  the  affray  several  of  the  doomed 
men  escaped,  but  the  net  result  was  scarcely 
worth  the  precarious  effort,  because  the 
news  of  the  outbreak  so  enraged  Turov,  the 
prefect  of  police,  that  he  promptly  ordered 
the  entire  district  to  be  raided. 

"Weed  out  the  perpetrators  of  the  attack 
and  all  their  sympathizers  without  showing 
mercy  to  anyone,"  he  commanded  and 
quickly  there  followed  turmoil  of  indescrib- 
able horror. 

In  their  small  home,  a  tiny  spot  of  peace 
in  the  land  of  bitter  strife,  lived  Sasha  and 
his  two  daughters,  Darya  and  Katerina. 
Alexis,  Katerina's  fiance,  was  with  them 
when  the  still  night  was  rent  by  the  shouts 
of  the  raiding  Cossacks  and  the  screams  of 
the  startled  villagers.  Turov's  orders  were 
being  obeyed  with  a  vengeance. 

Darya,  being  tiny  in  stature  and  the 
younger  of  the  girls,  was  hidden  under  a 
mass  of  straw  in  a  barrel,  which  occupied 
a  remote  corner  of  the  humble  kitchen, 
and  a  minute  later  the  Cossacks  broke  into 
the  house  and  seized  Sasha,  Alexis  and 
Katerina,  dragging  them  away  most  roughly. 

The  village  pillaged,  the  homes  ruined 
and  the  populace  thoroughly  miserable,  the 
Cossacks  started  their  return  trip  to  the 
city,  driving  their  prisoners  before  them  as 
they  would  so  many  cattle. 

It  was  not  until  the  dismal  hours  of  the 
early  morning  that  little  Darya  ventured  out 
of  her  hiding-place,  and  when  in  terror 
she  inspected  the  desolation  that  had  been 
so  unjustly  wrought,  she  stealthily  made 
her  way  to  the  home  of  Father  Orlinsky, 
an  old  revolutionist  who,  like  herself,  had 
escaped  the  Cossacks.  Heroically  he  for- 
got his  own  woes  to  comfort  the  girl  and 
to  advise  her. 

"You  must  join  the  brotherhood  and  give 
your  life  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  your 
brothers,"  he  told  her. 

"But  what  can  I  do  to  help  the  brother- 
hood?" she  asked  as  if  in  doubt  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  old  man's  counsel. 

"My  child,  if  all  the  people  in  Russia 
hesitated  even  long  enough  to  ask  such  a 
question,  merciless  plutocracy  would  rule 
the  land  so  completely  that  human  beings 
without  a  strain  of  royal  blood  in  their  veins 
would  be  constantly  under  the  iron  heel  of 


oppression  which  would  increase  our  na- 
tional death-rate  five  hundred  per  cent," 
Orlinsky  replied  with  just  a  trace  of  rebuke 
in  his  tone  of  voice. 

Then  he  launched  into  a  very  frank  and 
plain  explanation  of  the  great  struggle  be- 
tween the  classes  and  the  masses,  and  his 
words  were  so  impressive  as  to  cause 
Darya  to  ponder  deeply. 

The  very  next  day  Turov  conducted  a 
truly  farcical  court  proceeding  at  which 
Sasha,  the  distracted  father,  was  sacrificed 
without  being  given  an  opportunity  to  pro- 
test his  innocence.  His  daughter,  Katerina, 
and  Alexis  were  brought  before  the  despot 
next,  and  they  were  doomed  without  having 
a  single  question  propounded  to  them. 

"Put  the  young  dog  in  the  stone  cell 
and  the  knout,"  Turov  ordered  without  the 
slightest  show  of  humaneness. 

Katerina  was  electrified,  and  then  she 
was  suddenly  emboldened  by  a  full  realiza- 
tion of  what  this  sentence  meant  to  her 
lover. 

"Oh,  your  honor,  he  is  innocent — it  would 
be  terrible  injustice  to  punish  him  so,"  she 
pleaded  frantically. 

"It's  better  to  send  all  innocent  ones  to 
the  mines  than  to  allow  one  guilty  one  to 
escape — the  sentence  stands,"  Turov  re- 
plied harshly. 

Undismayed  Katerina  rushed  to  his  side. 
She  fell  to  her  knees  and  implored  him  as 
she  wept  bitterly.  Turov  gazed  upon  the 
girl  dispassionately  as  she  begged  for  fully 


two  minutes,  and  then  he  seemed  to  soften 
a  trifle,  but  it  was  only  because  he  dis- 
covered she  was  quite  pretty.  Finally  he 
took  her  roughly  by  the  hand  and  pulled  her 
close  to  him. 

"My  price  for  clemency  is  your  honor," 
he  murmured  in  low,  guttural  tones. 

Katerina  straightened  up  abruptly.  She 
stared  straight  into  the  beast's  eyes  as  she 
blushed  a  deep  crimson.  She  was  morti- 
fied beyond  expression.  She  was  on  the 
verge  of  uttering  angry  words  of  resent- 
ment when  she  remembered  the  man's  posi- 
tion. He  discerned  the  mental  battle  which 
was  raging  so  fiercely  in  the  young  woman's 
fevered  brain,  and  he  pushed  her  aside, 
brusquely  ordering  his  officers  to  at  once 
execute  the  sentences  he  had  imposed. 

As  if  dazed  Katerina  watched  the  guards 
yank  her  father  and  her  sweetheart  out  of 
the  room.  She  seemed  powerless  to  move 
from  the  spot,  and  she  helplessly  extended 
her  two  hands  toward  the  two  men  dearest 
of  all  to  her.  As  they  disappeared  behind 
an  iron  door,  she  swooned,  and  when  she 
was  revived  she  found  herself  in  the  arms 
of  Turov,  whose  face  wore  an  evil  smile. 

"It's  the  only  way  to  save  your  man,"  he 
said  the  minute  she  opened  her  eyes. 

"What's  the  only  way?"  she  asked  be- 
fore she  had  time  enough  to  collect  her 
thoughts. 

"Be  mine  for  a  while,"  he  snapped  back- 
almost  savagely. 

"Oh  no,  for  God's  sake,  sir — I — I — " 


Father  Orlinsky,   an   old   revolutionist,   had   escaped   the   Cossacks 
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"You — you — what !"  he  demanded. 

"I  love  him  and  I  am  to  be  his  wife,"  she 
protested. 

"But  I  must  come  first  or  you'll  never  be 
his  wife,"  Turov  warned  as  a  stubborn 
grin  spread  over  his  face. 

"Will — er — will  that  really  save  him  for 
me?"  she  asked. 

"Certainly;  you  know  what  I  am,"  he 
replied. 

"Yes,  I  know  what  you  are — you're  a 
libertine,  a  tyrant,  a- — " 

But  poor  Katerina  got  no  further.  Turov 
literally  choked  off  her  voice,  and  he  left 
the  tell-tale  marks  of  his  finger-nails  on  her 
white  neck.  And  this  act  of  violence  con- 
vinced Katerina  more  than  anything  that 
the  one  recourse  she  had  open  was  to  sacri- 
fice if  Alexis  was  to  be  spared.  After  a  mo- 
ment of  reflection  she  hysterically  consented 
to  pay  the  price. 

It  was  just  one  hour  later  when  the  now 
thoroughly  unnerved  girl  asked  Turov  to 
make   good   his   end   of   the   bargain.      He 
readily  acceded  to  her  wish,  and  led 
her  to  a  trap-door  in  the  floor.    Kater- 
ina   eagerly    gazed    down    into 
the    stone   cell   below    and    she 
saw  Alexis  hanging  lifeless 
to   the   flogging   pillar.      Al- 
most   insane    with    rage    at 
Turov's  perfidy   she   sprung 
upon    him    with    maniacal 
fury.      Desperately    she 
struggled  to  get  at  her  tra- 
ducer's  throat.     She  clawed 
like   an   infuriated    tigress, 
screaming  all  the  while. 
Turov,   in    some   excite- 
ment grappled  with  her, 
hurling  obstreperous  in- 
vectives   at    her.       The 
commotion  attracted  sev- 
eral   guards,    and    they 
tore  Katerina  away  from 
Turov,     who     promptly 
ordered  the  girl  to  a  cell, 
where    she    was    flogged 
until     she    became     un- 
conscious from  pain  and 
exhaustion. 

Not  until  several  days 
later  did  Fate  come  to 
the  tortured  girl's  suc- 
cor. She  was  released 
from  the  custody  of  the 
police  because  she 
seemed  near  death's 
door,  and  by  the  time 
she  had  succeeded  in 
dragging  herself  back  to 
her  home,  she  was  in  a 
most  serious  condition 
both    physically    and  D 

mentally.  Her  sister, 
Darya,  received  her  with  open  arms  and 
did  her  utmost  to  alleviate  her  sufferings, 
but  it  was  all  too  late,  Katerina  having  just 
finished  telling  the  story  of  her  dreadful 
experience  when  she  died. 

Completely  overcome  by  a  mixed  feeling 
of  grief  and  deep-rooted  anger,  Darya, 
bending  over  the  body  of  her  sister,  swore 
to  avenge  the  wrongs  which  had  been  in- 
flicted upon  her  by  Turov. 

"If  it  takes  me  the  rest  of  my  life,  and 
if  it  shall  deprive  me  of  every  minute  of 
peace,  revenge  must  be  mine,"  she  mur- 
mured to  herself. 

Remembering  the  advice  of  Father  Or- 
linsky  she  lost  no  time  in  going  to  the 
revolutionists    and    dedicating    her    life    to 


the  Brotherhood.  It  was  at  one  of  the  meet- 
ings of  this  organization  that  Darya  met 
Sergius  Kordkin,  officially  premier  dancer 
to  the  Czar,  but  secretly  an  ardent  worker 
for  the  cause.  Darya  was  attracted  to 
him  because  of  his  wonderful  athletic  phys- 
ique and  his  handsome,  serious  face.  He 
was  totally  charmed  by  her  petite  girlish- 
ness  which  cropped  out  in  the  face  of  the 
gloom  which  pervaded  the  very  atmosphere, 
and,  besides,  he  found  himself  admiring  her 
jet-black  curls  and  her  pink,  little  cheeks. 
Her  large,  dark-brown  eyes,  too,  seemed 
soulful  and  inspiring  to  him.  Forsooth,  his 
first  thought  was  that  she  was  the  very  girl 
he  had  wanted  for  a  wife. 

When  Darya  arose  to  tell  her 

story    to    the    assem-  ,       1  blage,  she 

discovered    she  ^    \J      J  was  handi- 


arya   ventured   out   of   her   hiding-place   in   the  early   morning 

capped  by  an  utter  inability  to  concentrate 
her  mind  on  the  subject  of  revolution,  be- 
cause all  her  thoughts  wandered  beyond  her 
control  to  Sergius,  who  sat  only  a  few  feet 
away  from  her.  Embarrassment  from  the 
mental  panic  she  was  experiencing  was 
averted,  however,  when  a  moment  after  she 
started  to  speak,  there  came  warning  shouts 
from  the  rear  of  the  room. 

"The  Cossacks  are  coming !"  yelled  a 
terrorized  voice,  and  before  anyone  had 
time  to  escape  from  the  place,  a  door 
crashed  in  and  a  squadron  of  heavily  armed 
officers  of  the  government  rushed  to  the 
midst  of  the  scene,  holding  all  at  bay. 

Quick  as  a  flash  and  before  anyone  recog- 
nized him,  Sergius  smashed  the  one  oil 
lamp,  plunging  all  in  darkness,  and  the  next 


instant  the  room  was  filled  with  a  seething 
human  mass.  Bullets  were  flying  thick 
through  the  air,  and  the  shouting  of  the  ex- 
cited men  was  deafening.  Darya  felt  her 
knees  give  away  under  her,  and  she  was 
sure  her  time  to  die  had  come,  but  just  as 
she  sank  to  the  floor  she  felt  a  strong  arm 
lift  her  high  into  the  air.  An  instant  later 
she  realized  she  was  being  pulled  through 
a  small  window,  and  the  next  thing  she 
knew  for  sure  was  that  she  was  fleeing 
for  dear  life  with  Sergius  Kordkin,  her 
heroic  rescuer,  the  man  for  whom  she  had 
fostered  a  strong,  unmistakable  love  the 
minute  she  had  laid  eyes  on  him. 

After  he  had  hastily  tucked  her  under 
the  blankets  on  the  bottom  of  his  sledge  and 
had  started  his  horses  off  on  a  gallop,  she 
murmured  half  to  herself :  "Thank  God  for 
my  hero." 

Sergius  heard  the  impromptu  thanksgiv- 
ing.    He  was  elated.     He  felt  a  tremend- 
ous incentive  to  make  a  success 
of  his  spectacular  dash  to  lib- 
erty, and  he  urged  his  horses 
on      with     great     earnestness. 
When    he    glanced    back    to 
give  his   fair  companion  an 
encouraging  smile,  his  gaze 
fell   upon   a   Cossack   who 
was  giving  chase.   Although 
he  knew  his  bold  undertak- 
ing   to    be     fraught    with 
dangers,     Sergius     quickly 
decided  to  outdistance  his 
pursuer,    and    he    whipped 
his  horses  so  energetically 
that  they  broke  into  a  balky 
gallop,  losing  speed  and 
giving  the  Cossack  time 
to  overtake  them.     In  a 
fit    of    desperation    Ser- 
gius   took   the   initiative 
by  attacking  the  Cossack. 
The    two    men    clinched 
mid-air  and   fell  to  the 
snow-covered  ground 
wrestling  desperately. 

Darya   leaped   out   of 
the    sledge    frantic   with 
apprehension.     Her  first 
impulse  was  to  kill   for 
the  sake  of  the  man  she 
loved.   The  very  thought 
of  killing  frightened  her 
and  caused  her  to  hesi- 
tate.     Then    she    espied 
the  Cossack's  whip  lay- 
ing on  the   snow.      She 
seized  it,  and  before  she 
fully  realized  just  what 
she  was  doing,  she  found 
herself    wielding   the 
weapon    with    merciless 
fierceness     in     a     deter- 
mined attack  on  the  Cossack,  and  she  did 
not  stop  until  she  had  lashed  him  into  un- 
consciousness.    Without  a  moment's  delay, 
Sergius  gathered  the  girl  into  his  arms  and 
kissed  her  forehead  gratefully.     Then  they 
boarded  the  sledge  and  dashed  away  from 
the    vicinity,    Darya    still    clinging   to    her 
trophy  of  the  fight — the  Cossack  whip. 

The  remainder  of  the  journey  to  the  city 
was  uneventful.  True,  there  were  many 
furtive  glances  exchanged,  and  several  times 
each  spoke  in  tender  terms  to  the  other,  but 
both  suffered  too  much  from  the  nervous 
tension  of  the  situation  to  allow  Lord  Love 
to  make  much  headway. 

However,  by  the  time  they  reached  the 
opera  house  at  which  Sergius  was  engaged 
to  dance,  they  were  more  than  boon  com- 
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panions,  for  they  had  gone  through  fire 
together  and  felt  a  common  interest  which 
cannot  come  to  budding  youth  through  com- 
monplace agencies.  As  the  two  fugitives 
entered  the  opera  house,  the  performance 
was  just  beginning,  and  as  Sergius  was 
obliged  to  repair  to  his  dressing-room  with- 
out delay,  and  being  adverse  to  taking  any 
chances  on  leaving  his  new-found  friend  far 
from  him  unprotected,  he  took  her  on  the 
stage  with  him.  'Twas  well,  indeed,  that 
he  exercised  this  precaution,  because  Turov 
had  heard  of  the  girl's  escape,  and  had  dis- 
patched a  detective  to  ferret  her  out.  The 
sleuth's  first  clue  led  him  to  the  very  opera 
house  in  which  she  hid. 

It  was  while  the  flying  ballet  was  in 
progress  that  keen-eyed  Sergius,  standing 
in  a  wing  near  a  box,  got  a  glimpse  of  the 
detective  coming  down  a  side  aisle  toward 
the  stage.  Intuition  warned  him  of  the 
officer's  mission,  and  he  very  promptly 
rushed  to  his  dressing-room,  grabbed  Da- 
rya, carried  her  to  an  obscured  portion  of 
the  stage,  and  upon  fastening  her  to  a  spare 
ballet  wire,  he  hoisted  her  high  into  the  fly 
of  the  stage,  leaving  her  to  dangle  within 
two  feet  of  the  roof,  warning  her  by  ges- 
tures to  keep  perfectly  quiet.  The  detective 
searched  the  stage  high  and  low,  but  not 
high  enough  to  discover  Darya. 

When  the  performance  was  over  and  he 
had  made  sure  the  detective  was  gone, 
Sergius  rescued  the  girl  from  her  hazardous 
position,  and  during  the  next  few  hours  of 
that  night  he  accomplished  the  task  of  smug- 
gling her  across  the  border  and  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  implacable  Turov. 
Moreover,  Sergius  further  proved  his  un- 
flagging interest  in  Darya  by  furnishing 
her  with  sufficient  funds  to  take  her  to 
Paris. 

It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  when 
they  first  set  foot  on  safe  territory,  and  an 
hour  later  came  time  for  their  parting,  for 
Darya  was  to  leave  on  an  early  morning 
express  train. 

"Now  that  you  have  proven  yourself  such 
a  wonderful  friend  and  hero,  my  dear 
Sergius,  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to 
lay  aside  an  inborn  modesty  by  frankly  con- 
fessing that  you  have  endeared  yourself  to 
me  immeasurably,  and  I  pledge  to  you  my 
eternal  love  and  friendship,  agreeing  to  re- 
main true  to  you  until  you  tell  me  you  do 
not  want  me,"  Darya  said  bravely  as  the 
moment  for  her  going  approached. 

"Ah,  what  delightful  words,"  he  com- 
mented with  marked  enthusiasm.  "I  could 
ask  for  no  better  reward,  and  I  must  equal 
your  candor,  my  dear,  by  assuring  you  that 
I  love  you  wildly — that  I  shall  not  have  a 
single  minute  of  contentment  in  life  until 
Fate  permits  us  to  be  happy  together." 

"Do  you  mean  that?"  she  asked  anxiously. 

"With  all  my  heart,  I  do,"  he  replied 
gazing  earnestly  into  her  soulful  eyes. 

"Then  thank  God  we  both  have  some- 
thing really  worth  while  to  live  for,"  she 
murmured  as  he  gathered  her  into  his  arms. 

"And  you  live  only  for  me?"  he  asked, 
holding  the  girl  close  to  him. 

"Only  for  you,  and  to  get  revenge  on 
Turov,"  she  replied. 

"But  I  fear  you  can  never  get  the  revenue 
you  seek  as  much  as  you  deserve  it,  so  de- 
vote all  your  thoughts  to  me,  dearest  girl," 
he  urged. 

"I  shall  sacrifice  none  of  my  thoughts  of 
you,  but  I  shall  avenge  the  untimely  death 
of  my  beloved  sister,"  she  persisted. 

"May  God  help  you  and   save  you   for 


She   had   seen    her  lover  embrace   another  woman 


me,"  he  almost  whispered,  and  then  he  took 
the  first  kiss,  a  kiss  which  thrilled  both 
with  unbounded  joy  though  it  was  the  pre- 
cursor of  a  separation  of  unknown  dura- 
tion. 

And  thus  it  was  that  Sergius  and  Darya 
parted — lovers  and  mutually  hopeful. 

Upon  reaching  Paris,  Darya  applied  at 
once  at  the  Russian  Intelligence  Office  and 
obtained  employment  as  a  maid  with  Mme. 
Pojeska,  premiere  danscuse  of  the  Russian 
ballet  in  Paris.  For  months  the  girl's  duties 
were  menial  and  time  hung  heavily  on  her 
hands,  but  the  result  of  her  living  in  an 
atmosphere  dominated  by  ballet  folk  and 
realizing  it  was  the  lifework  of  Sergius, 
the  lonesome  Darya  finally  became  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  the  dance.  One  day  when 
Pojeska  returned  home,  she  saw  the  pretty, 
little  aspirant  practising  a  step  with  nat- 
ural grace  and  daintiness  before  a  mirror. 
The  girl  was  extremely  embarrassed  upon 
noting  Pojeska's  presence,  but  when  the 
latter  questioned  her  in  a  kindly  and  sympa- 
thetic tone,  she  readily  confessed  her  love 
for  the  terpsichorean  art. 

"I  shall  help  you  learn  the  art,  my  child," 
Pojeska  promised. 

"It  will  make  me  very  happy,"  Darya  re- 
plied with  unrestrained  gratitude. 


"I  am  sure  you  have  the  requisite  talent, 
and  I  shall  see  that  it  is  properly  de- 
veloped," and  Pojeska  left  the  room  smiling 
radiantly  upon  her  ambitious  maid,  who 
promptly  ran:  to  her  own  room  and  buried 
herself  in  joyous  reverie  in  which  she  saw 
herself  as  a  great  dancer,  the  idol  of  the 
word.  But  the  pleasant  anticipation  van- 
ished in  a  twinkling  when  her  gaze  fell  upon 
the  ever-present  Cossack  whip,  which  she 
treasured  because  it  was  always  a  remind- 
ing symbol  of  her  one  greatest  purpose  of 
all — to  make  Turov  pay  for  the  misery  he 
caused  Katerina,  her  lamented  sister. 

Several  years  passed  and  then  through 
the  patient  schooling  of  Pojeska,  Darya  at- 
tained her  place  in  the  ballet.  As  an  artist 
she  was  introduced  under  the  stage  name  of 
Mile.  Marvelle,  and  from  the  moment  she 
made  her  professional  debut  it  was  obvious 
to  even  the  most  austere  critics  that  she  had 
a  future  with  possibilities  for  artistic  tri- 
umphs. Pojeska  watched  the  progress  of 
her  protege  with  pride,  and  almost  motherly 
love. 

It  was  not  long  after  she  had  become 
established  as  a  dancer  that  Darya  met  one 
Androff,  ostensibly  a  gentleman  of  leisure, 
but  in  reality  an  agent  of  the  Russian  Se- 
cret Service.     From  the  very  inception  Da- 
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rya  repulsed  his  attentions  with  an  intuitive 
fear  of  him. 

"You  may  keenly  regret  your  bad  treat- 
ment of  me,"  he  told  her  one  night. 

"I  am  sure  I  would  regret  it  if  I  en- 
couraged you  in  the  least,  for  I  love  an- 
other," she  replied  bravely. 

"Ah,  it  must  ever  be  so — 'tis  not  wisdom 
that  rules  pretty  women,"  was  Androff's 
retort. 

"And  it  is  not  the  ungallant  man  that 
rules  her,  either,"  she  snapped  back  as  her 
ire  began  to  manifest  itself. 

"Oh  well,  we  won't  quarrel  now ;  but 
later  we  might  have  really  bitter  words  \f 
you  persist  in  attempting  to  humiliate  me," 
the  man  replied,  and  as  he  strolled  slowly 
away,  he  laughed  sardonically,  looking  back 
at  the  thoroughly  disconcerted  girl. 

Despite  the  annoyances  which  Androff 
heaped  upon  her  with  so  little  difficulty, 
Darya  continued  to  make  progress,  but  it 
was  because  she  could  always  turn  to  Po- 
jeska  in  her  hours  of  stress  and  be  lifted 
to  a  high  plane  of  optimism  by  her  own 
love  and  idolization  of  her  guardian  and 
teacher.  But  as  fate  would  have  it,  just 
after  Androff  had  made  one  of  his  meanest 
advances  and  had  plunged  his  fair  victim 
into  a  deep,  sunless  chasm  of  despondency, 
she  had  cause  to  lose  faith  in  all  people, 
including  her  benefactress. 

The  great  shock  of  Darya's  life  came  one 
evening  during  a  performance.  Unknown 
to  her  Sergius  had  arrived  in  Paris.  His 
failure  to  send  her  an  announcement  of  his 
coming  was  made  worse  by  his  prolonged 
neglect  in  writing  to  her  at  all.  Seemingly 
quite  forgetful  of  his  vows  of  eternal  love 
to  this  girl,  the  famous  Russian  dancer's 
first  act  upon  getting  settled  was  to  pay  his 
old  friend,  Pojeska,  a  visit  in  her  dressing- 
room.  He  had  just  entered  the  room  and 
was  affectionately  embracing  the  premiere 
danseuse  when  Darya  rushed  onto  the  scene 
to  announce  the  opening  of  the  perform- 
ance. She  recognized  Sergius  at  once,  but 
as  she  wore  her  ballet  costume  and  head- 
gear, he  did  not  recognize  her. 

Darya  did  not  linger,  and  as  she  with- 
drew she  smothered  a  groan  of  agony.  She 
had  seen  enough  in  the  instant  to  destroy 
her  illusions  and  to  shatter  her  hopes. 
Sergius  was  untrue  to  her  ! 

It  was  a  very  bitter  evening,  and  a  notice- 
ably listless  girl  was  Darya  throughout  the 
performance,  and  then  when  it  was  over, 
Androff  again  encroached  upon  her. 

"I  want  you  to  leave  me  alone,"  she  cried 
as  she  tried  to  get  away  from  him. 

"But  I  won't,"  he  declared  in  positive 
tones. 

"Then  I  will  scream  for  help,"  she 
threatened. 

"And  if  the  help  comes  I  will  announce 
to  all  just  who  you  are,"  he  replied  smil- 
ing confidently. 

"Just  who  I  am !"  she  repeated  after  him. 
"Yes.    I  know  the  full  history  of  your  ac- 
tivities with  the  revolutionists,  and  I  am  an 
agent  of  the  Russian  Secret  Service." 
"You  are,"  she  murmured  huskily. 
"I  am,  and  I  am  on  the  verge  of  taking 
you  back  to  Russia  to  pay  the  penalty  of 
your  crimes,"  he  added  grimly. 

"Oh  no,  you — you  wouldn't  do  that — you 
love  me,  don't  you?" 

"Yes,  enough  to  neglect  to  do  my  sworn 
duty  and — " 

But  she  would  not  let  him  finish.  She 
impulsively  placed  her  open  hand  on  his 
lips,  and  he  kissed  it  passionately. 


Adroit  subterfuges  aided  Darya  in  get- 
ting away  from  Androff  finally.  She  prom- 
ised to  treat  him  with  more  consideration 
in  the  future,  and  he  in  his  wild  ardor  was 
gullible  enough  to  believe  her  to  be  sin- 
cere. Once  alone  in  her  room,  the  sorely 
beset  girl  hastened  to  pack  her  personal  be- 
longings. She  had  peremptorily  decided  to 
leave  without  delay.  All  the  events  of  the 
evening  combined  to  make  a  continuation  of 
life  in  her  present  sphere  unbearable.  And 
in  making  her  preparations  for  flight  the 
first  thing  she  made  sure  of  taking  with  her 
was  the  symbol  of  all  her  bitterness — the 
Cossack  whip. 

Sergius  was  in  that  very  house  at  that 
very  moment  as  the  guest  of  Pojeska,  and 
as  Darya  passed  through  the  hall,  carrying 
her  traveling  bag,  she  espied  him  in  the 
parlor  sitting  near  the  door.  She  paused  to 
peer  in  at  him.  The  sight  of  the  man  she 
loved  paying  his  whole  attention  to  another 
woman  inspired  an  impulse. 

"Ya  brot,"  she  whispered. 

This  was  the  password  of  the  Brother- 
hood. The  unexpected  utterance  of  it 
startled  Sergius  to  the  extent  of  causing 
him  to  arise  abruptly,  and  looking  into  the 
hall  he  recognized  Darya  instantly,  and  ad- 
vanced toward  her  with  outstretched  hands, 
but  she  slipped  out  into  the  dark  night  be- 
fore he  could  restrain  her.  He  searched  for 
her  fully  an  hour,  and  when  he  realized  it 
was  in  vain  he  lapsed  into  melancholy, 
which  grew  as  days  of  fruitless  efforts  to 
locate  her  followed.  When  he  had  to  re- 
turn to  Russia  with  his  company  he  con- 
tinued his  quest  for  the  girl  he  longed  to 
see. 

Meanwhile  Fate  dealt  harshly  with  poor 
Darya  without  surcease.  Her  deep  sorrow 
was  augmented  by  the  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  Father  Orlinsky  announcing  the  death 
of  her  father  in  Siberia.  This  worst  blow 
of  all  thrusted  her  into  the  throes  of  de- 
spondency, and  she  became  so  sick  at  heart 
she  determined  to  end  all  her  troubles  by 
the  one  sure  though  terrible  means. 

It  was  on  the  very  night  she  had  selected 
as  her  last  on  earth  that  the  perseverance  of 
Sergius  brought  reward.  By  a  stroke  of 
good  fortune  he  learned  of  her  address  and 
rushed  to  her  home. 

"Thank  God  I  have  found  you  at  last,  my 
precious,"  he  cried  as  he  burst  in  on  her 
unannounced. 

She  arose  in  surprise  and  promptly  be- 
trayed a  coldness,  staring  at  the  man  in 
cutting  reprehension  with  her  lips  firmly  set 
and  immovable. 

"Oh  I  do  love  you,  Darya ;  I  am  loyal," 
he  protested  unabashed. 

But  she  still  remained  silent  and  distant. 

"I  .  swear  my  dealings  with  all  other 
women  have  been  innocent  flirtations,"  he 
persisted.  "The  one  great  love  in  my  life 
has  always  been  for  just  you,  sweetheart." 

"You  do  swear  all  this  ?"  she  asked  finally 
after  contemplating  him  for  a  full  minute. 

"I  do,"  was  his  firm  reply. 

"Good,"  she  said  quickly  in  a  thoroughly 
business-like  spirit.  "I  will  put  your  love 
to  an  acid  test.  Take  me  back  to  Russia, 
make  me  famous  and  give  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  Turov  so  I  may  accomplish 
my  life  purpose  of  revenge  on  him,  and  1 
will  accept  you." 

Sergius  was  momentarily  astounded. 
Darya  spoke  so  swiftly  and  with  such  grim 
determination  that  he  could  scarcely  believe 
his  ears.    But  he  did  not  procrastinate  long. 

"I  will  attempt  the  task  and  venture  the 
risk    for   your    sake,"    he    agreed,    steeling 


himself   for  the  ordeal  with  heroic  game- 
ness. 

The  couple  returned  to  Russia  at  once, 
and  Sergius  soon  succeeded  in  making  ar- 
rangements for  introducing  "Mile.  Mar- 
velle"  as  the  latest  dance  sensation.  Her 
premiere  was  a  veritable  triumph,  and 
Turov,  seated  in  a  box  near  the  stage,  ad- 
mired the  new  exponent  of  terpsichore 
without  restraint.  He  was  something  of  a 
connoisseur  of  beautiful  women,  and  Darya 
was  indeed  very  comely.  Turov  attained 
the  honor  of  an  introduction  through  the 
willing  and  even  eager  Sergius,  and  soon 
the  enamored  prefect  of  police  was  inviting 
the  new  star  to  his  home  for  supper  with 
frequency. 

With  her  most  beguiling  manner,  she  cap- 
tivated him  from  the  inception,  and  she 
had  little  difficulty  in  leading  him  on  blindly 
in  his  fallacious  and  evil  devotion. 

Thus  came  the  great  opportunity  for 
which  she  had  waited  many  years,  and  she 
staked  all  to  gain  her  object.  It  was  an- 
other night  of  orgy  for  Turov.  He  was  in 
a  playful  mood,  and  fell  easy  prey  to  the 
wiles  of  the  beautiful  Darya.  He  was  ready 
and  anxious  for  another  delightful  adven- 
ture. It  was  while  such  a  state  of  mind 
controlled  him  that  like  a  child  asking 
for  a  new  toy,  she  told  him  of  her  desire 
to  see  the  stone  cell  about  which  she  had 
heard  so  much. 

"But  in  the  stone  cell  is  no  place  to 
have  a  gay  time,"  he  reminded  her  good- 
naturedly. 

"It's  just  to  say  I  have  seen  it,"  she  in- 
sisted. 

"  However,  you  can  wait  for  such  a  grew- 
some  pleasure,"  he  argued. 

"No,  now,  please  —  pretty  please — 
dearie,"  she  begged  as  she  patted  the  old 
autocrat's  wrinkled  cheek. 

"Well,  of  course,  when  you  go  after  a 
fellow  like  that,  there  is  no  recourse  open," 
he  replied,  reaching  for  a  kiss. 

So,  within  a  very  short  time  thereafter, 
Darya  found  herself  in  the  very  stone  cell 
in  which  Katerina's  sweetheart,  Alexis,  had 
met  a  foul  death  at  the  hands  of  Turov. 

In  the  darkness  of  the  cell,  Turov  turned 
to  ardent  wooing,  and  when  she  playfully 
snapped  on  her  own  wrists  the  manacles 
which  were  fastened  in  the  stone  wall,  he 
kissed  her  passionately.  Pie  released  her, 
and  she  demurely  asked  that  he  allow  her  to 
chain  him. 

"To  refuse  such  a  bewitching  lady  as  you 
anything  would  be  base  cruelty,  of  which 
even  I  am  not  capable,"  he  murmured  in 
deep  tones  as  he  extended  his  two  wrists 
to  her. 

With  avidity  she  slipped  the  irons  on 
him. 

The  moment  for  which  she  had  hoped, 
for  which  she  had  striven  and  prayed  had 
arrived  at  last ! 

With  the  fury  of  a  lioness  she  sprung 
upon  the  tyrant  and  drawing  her  treasured 
Cossack  whip  from  her  sash,  she  proceeded 
to  lash  him  just  as  Katerina  was  lashed 
years  before.  She  spared  her  victim  noth- 
ing, reminding  him  simultaneously  of  her 
sister's  fate  and  of  her  own  vow  for 
revenge. 

As  the  infuriated  girl  wielded  her  whip 
with  ever-increasing  energy,  her  attention 
was  attracted  to  the  cell  door.  It  was 
slowly  opening.  Instantly  she  ceased  to 
lash  Turov,  and  she  stood  petrified  with 
fear.  Her  predicament  was -one  of  helpless- 
ness, ?.nd  she  was  "brought  to  realize  this 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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Kathlyn  Williams  at  Play  or  at  Work  I 

is  Always  "at  Home"  [ 


AND  how  she  can  be  so  all- 
fired  "at  home"  in  this  top 
picture  passeth  all  human 
understanding.  Surely  an 
actual  photo  of  a  lion  couldn't  be 
accused  of  lyin'.  And  behold! 
There  kneels  Kathlyn  making  the 
naughty  beast  mind.  Note  the 
proximity  of  her  tiny  fingers  to 
the  "chops"  of  the  king  of  the 
jungle.  One  short,  quick  bite — 
gee!  and  a  couple  of  ughs.  How- 
ever, if  this  charming  Morosco- 
Paramount  star  calls  dallying 
with  a  lion  play,  then  prithee, 
oh  prithee,  sentence  us  to  hard 
labor  and  keep  us  so  eternally  at 
it  that  we  won't  have  one  minute 
to  be  tempted  to  beard  a  lion's 
den.  How  would  you  like  to  be 
this  lion  and  have  the  young 
actress  look  at  you  in  such  a 
tantalizing  manner?  Still  they 
say  that  woman  is  the  weaker 
sex! 

Nearby     you     will     find     Miss 
Williams  at  work.     At  least  it  is 


a  time-honored  notion  that  saw- 
ing wood  is  of  the  genus  work. 
Most  men  are  a  little  skittish 
when  it  comes  to  determining 
this  idea  for  themselves.  Therein 
the  fair  occupant  of  this  page 
transcends  her  masculine  con- 
temporaries. Indeed,  she  is  to  be 
seen  sawing!  It  is  a  pictorial 
status  quo  which  precludes  the 
possibility  of  argument  to  the 
contrary.  True,  she  may  only  be 
posing,  but  she  has  numerous  ad- 
miring friends  who  stand  ready 
to  testify  under  oath  that  they 
have  frequently  seen  her  saw. 
They  claim  she  has  become  such 
an  adept  at  this  form  of  cutting 
up  that  she  need  not  even  look  at 
the  board  she  is  sawing,  which  is 
enough  to  make  any  carpenter 
jealous. 

At  the  bottom  is  Miss  Williams 
playing  the  role  of  an  all-dressed- 
up  motor-car  mechanician.  She 
is  giving  a  practical  demonstra- 
tion of  her  unwavering  belief  in 
preparedness.     She  is  just  about 


m£ 


to  apply  a  copious  quantity  of 
oil  to  the  engine  prior  to  a  long 
trip  to  the  country.  The  auto  be- 
longs to  her,  likewise  the  oil-can 
and  contents.  Forsooth  every- 
thing is  hers — even  including 
this  page.  But,  seriously,  here  is 
one  screen  star  of  the  feminine 
gender  who  is  not  too  proud  to 
take  care  of  her  own  car.  She 
does  enjoy  tinkering  with  it,  and 
she  tinkers  expertly,  for  she 
k  n  o  ws  mechanics  backwards. 
"Fixing  the  car"  is  one  of  her 
chief  delights,  and  she  can  do  the 
job  without  "cussing" — something 
few  men  can  do. 

In  the  other  picture,  please  ob- 
serve a  lucky  dog — her  dog — 
getting  a  bath  at  the  hands  of 
the  famous  photoplayer.  It's  a 
two-to-one  shot  that  this  white, 
woolly  bunch  of  canine  beauty 
hasn't  a  thing  in  the  world  to 
growl  about.  Life  must  be  all 
bliss  and  a  yard  wide  for  it. 
Never  did  a  dog  so  richly  deserve 
as  much  envy  as  this  poodle. 


Illlllllllll! 
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How  To  Get  All  The  Joy  You  Want  For  Fifty  Cents 

Granddaughters  of  the  Famous  Charles  Barron  Who  Was  Considered  the  Most  Eccentric  Actor  Ever  on  the  English  Stage 

Declare  Toy  Stuffed  Monkey  Has  No  Equal  as  a  Gloom-Dispeller.     They  Teach  a  New  and  Novel  Philosophy 

Based  on  the  Theory  That  There  is  Good  Cheer  in  the   Merest  Trifles. 

By  BERTHA  LEE 


LL  the  joy  you  want  for  fifty 
cents  is  some  bargain.  But  it 
is  available  to  all  who  are 
capable  of  making  themselves 
susceptible  to  mere  trifles  as 
gloom  dispellers,  according  to  Misses  Bev- 
erly West  and  Madeline  Moore,  well-known 
actresses  of  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  Bos- 
ton's most  exclusive  suburb,  and  to  them 
must  go  the  credit  for  evolving  a  new  and 
novel  philosophy  of  good  cheer.  Inher- 
ently eccentric  these  young  sisters  (the  dif- 
ference in  their  names  is  for  stage  pur- 
poses) have  established  a  precedent  not  sur- 
passed even  by  their  distinguished  grand- 
father, Charles  Barron,  the  famous  Shakes- 
pearean actor  of  a  few  years  ago,  and  who 
was  noted  for  his  many  extremely  curious 
traits.  Barron's  thespian  ability  and  his 
aptitude  at  introducing  new  and  previously 
unheard-of  fads  came  to  the 
notice  of  the  American  theater- 
going public  when  he  was 
Julia  Marlowe's  leading  man 
on  her  first  tour  of  this 
country,  opening  on  Decem- 
ber 24,  1888,  at  the  Broad 
Street  Theater  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia. 

In  their  quest  for  the 
merest  possible  trifle  as  a 
source  of  perennial 
cheerfulness,  Misses 
West  and  Moore 
adopted  a  tiny,  toy 
monkey  with  a 
funny  face,  the 
comical  appearance 
of  which  is  accentu- 
ated by  two  shoe- 
button  eyes.  They 
paid  fifty  cents  for 
it,  and  they  chris- 
tened their  mascot 
George,  because  in 
the  work  of  inspir- 
ing good  humor 
they  were  going  to 
let  said  mascot  do 
it.  Now,  for  six 
years  this  curious, 
inanimate  com- 
panion has  never  been  absent  for  the  brief- 
est period  from  the  company  of  its  fair 
patronesses.  Time  after  time  when  every- 
thing has  gone  dead  wrong,  these  sisters 
have  turned  to  George  for  consolation,  and 
a  few  minutes'  gaze  into  his  care-free  face 
has  forced  all  gloom  to  abscond. 

"George  will  check  the  healthiest  sob 
the  fates  can  possibly  start,  and  he  never 
fails  to  make  my  sister  or  I  laugh  when  we 
most  need  mirth,"  declares  Miss  Beverly. 
"Our  mascot's  commercial  value  is,  frankly, 
only  fifty  cents,  but  we  regard  him  as  a 
priceless  jewel,  and  we  would  not  trade 
him  for  the  most  valuable  dog  that  ever 
lived." 

In  no  sense  of  the  word  is  George  a 
luxury ;  he  is  a  necessity.  This  is  proven 
in  the  fact  that  neither  of  his  devoted  mis- 
tresses would  think  of  going  away  from 
home  for  a  whole  day  without  their  mascot. 


He  must  be  constantly  on  the  job  with  all 
his  wonted  serenity  and  glory.  This  is  in- 
dispensable to  whatever  journey  either  of 
the  young  women  might  take.  Quite  fre- 
quently George  is  unintentionally  left  at 
home,  and  a  hasty  messenger  boy  has  to  be 
dispatched  to  get  him  to  his  mistresses  be- 
fore they  will  feel  at  all  contented. 

"If  you  are  skeptical  about  the  truly 
wonderful  power  of  a  stuffed  monk  in  times 
of  pessimism,  get  one  and  try  feasting  your 
eyes  on  its  absurdly  funny  face,  and  don't 
be  surprised  if  you  burst  into  hearty 
laughter,"  advises  Miss  Beverly.  "And, 
when  you  laugh  you  don't  feel  sad.  More- 
over, you  will  find  a  stuffed  monk  the  most 
dependable  of  all  optimists.  No  human 
event  affects  his  disposition  to  regard  all 
affairs  of  mankind  as  cheer-infusing,  and  if 
he  had  a  pleasing  face  to  start  with,  he  will 


Left   to   right :   Beverly  West,  "George 


Madeline  Moore 


retain  it  as  long  as  his  stuffing  may  last ! 
Human  beings  vary.  One  day  your  friend 
may  be  cheerful,  and  the  very  next  day  that 
same  friend  may  give  you  the  'blues.' 
Stuffed  monks  are  above  such  frivolity.  If 
they  can  cheer  you  up  one  day,  they  will 
continue  the  good  work  until  they  die  the 
death  of  a  rag  doll." 

This  is  indeed  a  rather  new  philosophy 
of  optimism.  It  is,  primarily,  an  effectual 
inducing  of  one's  self  to  become  amenable 
to  a  trivial  influence  that  makes  for  good 
cheer.  It  teaches  all  to  be  easily  reconciled 
to  most  any  fate. 

"If  you  can  be  made  to  look  reverses  in 
the  face  with  reckless  and  self-satisfying 
abandon  by  the  influences  imparted  by  such 
an  insignificant  toy  as  George  is,  you  will 
find  life  less  burdensome,"  Miss  Madeline 
says.     "Some  pessimistic  persons  will  even 


frown  on  the  attempts  of  skillful  and  suc- 
cessful optimists  to  extricate  them  from  the 
mental  entanglements  of  despondency,  and 
it  is  only  because  they  have  not  sufficiently 
developed  their  sense  of  good  cheer  to  the 
extent  of  considering  trifles  as  a  potent 
part  of  the  science  of  living  happily." 

So  important  has  this  pet  become  to  these 
young  women  that  it  is  kept  on  a  schedule  so 
each  patroness  has  it  in  her  possession  an 
equal  part  of  the  time.  This  is  necessitated 
by  the  fact  that  Miss  West  is  playing  in 
David  Belasco's  play,  "Seven  Chances," 
while  Miss  Moore  is  busy  at  the  studio, 
some  distance  away. 

The  day  of  supremacy  over  Petland  is 
past  for  the  French  poodle  and  the  kewpies 
if  these  two  young  women  have  their  way 
about  it.  No  dog  of  the  highest  prize- 
winning  value  could  supercede  their  stuffed 
monk,  George,  in  their  affec- 
tions, because  a  dog  will  bark 
and  there  is  nothing  which  so 
completely  upsets  the  nerves 
as  a  barking  dog,  they  aver. 
Therein  the  stuffed  monk  tri- 
umphs, because  he  knows 
enough  to  hold  his 
—  „.(  tongue,  and  without 
the  slightest  varia- 
tion he  maintains  a 
happy  mien  which 
radiates  optimism. 
No  kewpie  ever  pos- 
sessed such  a  strik- 
ingly cheerful  face ; 
no  face  ever  in- 
spired more  subtle 
or  helpful  good 
cheer,  according  to 
this  new  doctrine. 

Charles  Barron, 
the  grandfather  of 
these  two  original, 
young  actresses, 
boasted  many 
strange  ideas  and 
ideals.  Likewise  he 
effected  numerous  unusual  hobbies,  one  of 
which  was  to  collect  quaint  canes  and  to 
always  carry  a  new  one  each  Sunday.  But 
he  overlooked  the  stuffed  monk  idea. 


Ililllllillliilllliii 


Friendship 

By  Walt  Deri 

Gentle  breezes  that  fan  my  fervored 
brow; 

Flowers  with  a  fragrance  szveet  to  en- 
dow; 

Birds  a-singing  with  gentle  symphony; 

Brightest  sunshine  of  a  warm  sym- 
pathy— 

Friendship  is  more  than  this: 

It's  most  of  life's  real  bliss. 
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V'E  been  a  pretty  smooth  girl 
these  years  of  stealing,  and 
now  I'm  sick  of  it,"  mur- 
mured "Diamond  Daisy"  Doyle 
to  herself  as  she  gazed  into 
the  mirror  of  her  vanity  table.  "I've  had 
all  the  thrills  that  go  along  with  snitch- 
ing diamonds  by  the  handful,  and  thank  my 
lucky  stars  I've  been  clever  enough  to 
escape  ever  being  caught,  but  now  I  want 
the  thrills  of  the  simple  domestic  life.  I 
wonder  if  Jim  would  listen  to  such  soft 
talk?" 

Then  Daisy  lapsed  into  "deep  study,  her 
eyes  riveted  on  the.  mirror  all  the  while. 

A  few  minutes  later  she  arose,  donned 
her  hat  and  coat  and  walked  out  of  her 
rather  luxurious  apartment.  ' 

A  few  hours  later  she  was  at  the  gates  of 
Sing  Sing  prison  affectionately  greeting 
"Slippery  Jim,";  who  was  just  being  re- 
leased after  serving  a  term  for  his  pur- 
loining activities  with  her.  The  two  were 
sweethearts.  This  was  apparent  in  the 
manner  of  their  greeting,  but  the  tragic 
tinge  to  it  all  was  unmistakable  to  anyone 
who  even  glanced  at  the  ex-convict.  He  was 
emaciated  and  threatened  with  consumption. 

"Oh,  Jim,  dear,  I'm  so  glad  to  have  you 
back  with  me  again,  but  we  shall  go  straight 
this  time  as  man  and  wife,"  she  told  him 
as  tears  welled  up  in  her  big,  deep  blue 
eyes. 

"I'm  right  with  you  on  that  reform  dope, 
Daisy,  'cause  I've  had  all  I  want  of  the 
crooked  life,"  he  replied. 

"Then  it's  reform  for  us  here  and  now 
and  forever,  eh  Jim?"  she  asked. 

"You  bet  your  life,  honey,"  he  replied 
firmly  as  he  patted  his  pretty  pal  on  the 
cheek. 

Thus  it  happened  that  the  underworld 
lost  two  of  its  most  successful  diamond 
thieves.  But  Duggan,  the  detective  who 
had  been  responsible  for  Jim's  apprehension 
and  conviction,  was  unalterably  determined 
to  "get"  Daisy.  He  had  always  been 
chagrined  because  of  his  prolonged  in- 
ability to  secure  the  requisite  evidence  to 
remove  her  from  the  haunts  of  free  people. 
To  keep  tab  on  her  had  become  his  hobby, 
and  he  was  ever  waiting  to  pounce  on  her 
the  moment  she  started  anything,  but  in 
spite  of  the  sleuth's  constant  watchfulness, 
Daisy  ran  the  gauntlet  of  detection  with 
comparative  ease. 

Although  the  girl  had  made  a  brave  start 
to  keep  faith  with  her  vows  of  reformation, 
fate  decided  she  should  turn  just  one  more 
trick  before  forsaking  her  old  ways  entirely. 
A.  E.  Thorpe  and  J.  S.  Chandler,  two  Fifth 


Avenue  jewelers,  were  chatting  one  evening 
in  their  club  with  James  Stone,  police  com- 
missioner, when  Thorpe  joked  Chandler 
about  a  recent  clever  robbery  committed  in 
his  establishment,  and  boasted  that  no  such 
misfortune  could  happen  in  his  store. 
Promptly  Chandler  and  Stone  made  a  bet 
with  him  that  he  could  be  victimized  for 
several  thousand  dollars,  the  terms  of  the 
wager  being  that  within  three  months 
Thorpe  shall  be  fleeced  of  jewels  to  the  value 
of    the    combined    checks    of    the    bettors, 


When  Daisy  Hashed  a  written  exoneration 
the  detective  was  chagrined 

$5,000  each,  the  jewels  to  be  returned  and 
the  loser  to  bear  all  expenses  incurred  in 
the  frame-up.  Both  sides  were  immutably 
confident  of  winning  the  wager. 

"There's  the  cleverest  diamond  thief  in 
the  world  right  in  this  town,  and  for  that 
reason  alone,  Thorpe,  you're  going  to  lose," 
Stone  announced  with  a  smile  of  conviction 
encompassing  his  whole  face. 

"If  I  can  be  robbed  under  these  circum- 
stances I'm  the  biggest  fool  in  the  world," 
was  Thorpe's  retort. 

And  thus  the  matter  rested  for  the  eve- 
ning. 

The  very  next  afternoon  Commissioner 
Stone  summoned  "Diamond  Daisy,"  know- 
ing that  no  one  else  could  go  so  far  in  in- 
suring him  of  winning  the  wager.  He  knew 
Daisy  had  been  operating  extensively  for 
several   years,    and    that    she   had    "lifted" 


many  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  dia- 
monds, but  had  foiled  the  police  in  every 
effort  to  get  a  case  against  her.  When  the 
official  first  enlightened  Daisy  as  to  his  pur- 
pose, she  at  once  jumped  to  the  conclusion 
it  was  only  a  trick  to  catch  her  by  foul 
means,  since  it  was  impossible  to  do  it  by 
fair  methods. 

"Nope,  I  reject  the  proposition,"  she 
said. 

"Why?"  he  asked.  "You're  perfectly 
safe,  and  besides  you'll  make  something 
out  of  it." 

"Nope;  I'm  going  straight  the  rest  of  my 
life,  and  I  won't  dabble  in  any  such  ques- 
tionable adventures,"  she  announced  in 
positive  tones. 

"But  I  give  you  my  word  of  honor  as  a 
man  that  I'm  not  trying  to  put  over  a 
frame-up  on  you,"   Stone   argued. 

"You'd  have  to  give  me  a  written  in- 
demnity freeing  me  from  any  consequences 
in  winning  the  wager  for  you,"  she  de- 
manded. 

Stone  pondered  a  moment.  He  held  un- 
limited respect  for  this  girl's  shrewdness, 
and  he  was  desirous  of  making  sure  of  not 
laying  himself  liable  to  her  machinations, 
which  would  come  as  a  boomerang. 

"Is  that  your  final  proposition?"  he  asked 
finally. 

"It  is,"  she  replied  quietly. 

"All  right,  then:  I'll  take  a  chance,"  he 
announced. 

Then  Daisy  pondered.  She  turned  the 
whole  subject  over  in  her  mind  several  times 
and  concluded  by  snapping  her  fingers 
vigorously. 

"Nope,  I  won't  go  into  the  deal  at  all," 
she  told  the  man  to  his  complete  surprise. 

"You  mean  that?"  he  asked  almost 
eagerly. 

"Absolutely.     Good  afternoon." 

And  Daisy  crossed  rapidly  to  the  door. 
Stone  attempted  to  stay  her  by  pleading,  but 
it  was  in  vain.  Daisy  walked  out  with  the 
man  still  talking. 

For  one  whole  week  Stone  was  sorely 
beset.  Daisy's  refusal  to  participate  in  his 
scheme  had  not  been  considered  in  the 
bounds  of  possibility  when  he  made  his 
wager.  He  felt  certain  she  could  be  de- 
pended on  to  "pull  any  deal"  with  avidity. 
He  had  not  been  aware  of  her  ambition,  to 
reform. 

Just  at  a  moment  when  he  was  most  dis- 
couraged and  was  about  to  resign  to  an 
inevitable  loss,  fate  again  took  a  hand  in 
Daisy's  affairs  and  deliberately  drove  he- 
back  to  the  life  she  was  so  anxious  to  for- 
get. Jim,  her  sweetheart,  grew  suddenly 
worse  in  health.  In  fact,  he  seemed  so  ill 
that  she  feared  for  his  life. 
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"I  must  have  money — lots  of  it — if  Jim's 
life  is  to  be  saved,"  she  told  herself.  "He 
should  go  west  and  he  should  have  the 
best  specialist  in  the  business.  I — I —  must 
see  to  it  that  he  gets  every  chance." 

Immediately  she  repaired  to  Stone's  office 
and  lifted  him  from  the  bottomest  pits  of 
his  gloom  by  bluntly  announcing  a  change 
of  mind.  She  would  agree  to  help  him  win 
his  bet  after  all. 

"But  I  must  have  the  written  indemnity," 
she  added  decisively. 

"You  can  have  it,"  he  replied  without 
the  slightest  hesitation. 

Within  ten  minutes  Daisy  had  the  all- 
important  document  in  her  possession,  and 
she  left  Stone  with  the  assurance  that  she 
would  do  her  best  to  make  him  a  victor. 

Not  many  days  later  a  charming  girl,  the 
daughter  of  one  of  the  new  munitions 
millionaires,  went  to  Thorpe's  jewelry 
store  with  a  $5,000  check  which  her  dear 
papa  had  given  her  for  a  birthday  present. 

"I'm  going  to  spend  it  all  for  jewels  too," 
she  told  an  affable  clerk  with  girlish  en- 
thusiasm. 

Thorpe  overheard  the  remark,  and  wish- 
ing to  make  a  permanent  customer  of  the 
young  woman,  he  took  personal  charge  of 
the  sale.  At  the  very  outset  of  the  negoti- 
ating, the  girl  bestowed  all  of  her  admira- 
tion on  a  $10,000  diamond  necklace. 

"Oh  I  want  that,"  she  said. 

"But,  your  check — " 

"Yes,  I  know  it  is  only  for  $5,000,  but 
I'm  sure  father  won't  refuse  to  let  me  have 
jewels,"  she  added. 

"I'm  sure  your  father  should  let  you  have 
most  anything  you  want,"  Thorpe  rejoined 
pleasantly. 

"But  first,  let  me  spend  what  I  have  in 
hand,"  the  girl  suggested,  and  promptly  she 
devoted  her  time  to  selecting  some  of  the 
choicest  diamonds  in  the  shop. 

So  trusting  was  Thorpe  and  so  forget- 
ful of  the  discretion  of  extraordinary 
watchfulness  that  the  girl  had  little  diffi- 
culty in  annexing  several  of  the  most  ex- 
pensive gems  shown  her.    These  she  stowed 


But  Daisy  had  won 


away  deftly  even  though  the  proprietor  was 
devoting  his  undivided  attention  to  her. 
But  Detective  Duggan  was  standing  a  few 
feet  away  at  that  very  counter,  and  he  saw 
all  with  a  glee  he  could  hardly  suppress. 
He  knew  the  millionaire's  daughter  was 
none  other  than  the  notorious  "Diamond 
Daisy"  and  at  last  he  was  getting  the  goods 
on  her.  However,  he  abided  his  time  in 
order  that  she  might  have  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  go  her  maximum  limit  in  building 
up  a  case  for  him. 

Finally,  when  Daisy  had  chosen  all  the 
jewels  her  $5,000  check  would  buy,  she  re- 
turned to  the  $10,000  necklace. 

"But    now    I'm    thoroughly    dissatisfied 


She  was  under  keen  surveillance 


with  everything  else,  because  I  want  this 
above  all,"  she  said  examining  the  article 
wistfully. 

"Perhaps  you  should  see  your  father 
about  it  at  once,  because  that  necklace  will 
not  remain  in  stock  very  long,"  Thorpe  sug- 
gested. 

"Would  you  come  with  me  to  my  home 
and  help  persuade  father?"  she  asked  of  the 
jeweler  coyly. 

"Most  assuredly,"  he  replied  cordially. 

"You  are  very  kind,  and  I  know  when 
father  sees  the  necklace  and  sees  my  eager- 
ness to  have  it,  he  will  not  disappoint  me," 
she  added. 

Without  further  parleying  Thorpe  donned 
his  hat,  slipped  the  case  containing  the  neck- 
lace into  an  inside  coat  pocket  and  ac- 
companied the  young  woman  to  her  motor 
car,  in  which  he  rode  away  with  her. 

Detective  Duggan  was  alert  and  on  the 
job.  He  pressed  into  service  a  taxicab,  and 
kept  within  sight  of  Daisy's  car. 

As  soon  as  Daisy  was  well  inside  the  mag- 
nificent house  to  which  she  took  Thorpe, 
she  ceased  to  be  the  sweet,  winsome  ingenue 
she  had  been  throughout  her  visit  in 
Thorpe's  shop.  Thorpe  had  just  taken  note 
of  this  change  of  attitude  when  he  was 
seized  by  two  strong  men,  who  hustled  him 
out  of  a  rear  door  to  a  waiting  automobile 
in  which  he  was  whisked  to  a  private 
lunatic  asylum  with  such  speed  and  amidst 
so  much  excitement  that  he  had  little  op- 
portunity to  even  protest.  Daisy  had  made 
clever  preparations  for  Thorpe's  reception 
in  the  asylum  by  previously  taking  out  com- 
mittment papers  for  her  poor,  unhappy 
"husband,"  who  was  always  imagining  he 
had  been  robbed.  Thorpe  carried  out  this 
role  capitally.  He  really  raved  about  being 
robbed,  and  the  officials  of  the  asylum  were 
sure  they  had  taken  in  charge  a  hopeless 
maniac. 

Daisy  had  taken  good  care  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  the  $10,000  necklace  before  Thorpe 
arrived  at  the  institution,  and  she  took  this 
valuable  piece  with  the  rest  of  her  loot  to 
{Continued  on  page  22) 
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|  DOCTORS 

|  AS  PLAY 

|  DOCTORS 

I  ONE  hundred 

1  ^^^   medical 

|  students  of  Chi- 

|  cago    University 

m  appear  in  scenes 

I  with    Henry    B. 

|  Walthall   in 

|  "The    Truant 

jj  Soul,"  the  7-act 

jj  Essanay  feature,  recently  released. 

Still  the  critics  did  not  notice  that 

s  this  photoplay  looked  all  doctored  up. 

I  * 

|  TT^ILLIAM  STOWELL  of  the  Uni- 

■  ^  versal  is  of  the  rare  species  of  ac- 
1  tors  who  figure  on  the  possibility  of  a 
I  rainy  day  coming,  and  consequently  he 
fj  saves  his  money  with  avidity.  Recently 
I  he  was  asked  to  invest  quite  a  sum  in  a 
1  theatrical  venture,  and  this  was  his  curt 
I  reply :  "I'm  saving  money,  not  throwing 
m  it  away." 

Z  This   is  what  we   call  keeping  your 

m  money  within  talking  distance.  Money, 

I  you  know,  talks.     Of  course  personally 

■  we  have  never  heard  much  of  it. 


1V/TME.  OLGA  PETROVA  has  turned 

photoplaywright       and       will       be 

starred  in  two   features   from  her   own 
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KTTCK  xnifYlY 


CREEN  STORIE 

wrrH  buck  fac 


CQMEDYl 
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1      pen. 


But  we'll  wager  she'd  still  rather  be 
right  than  write. 


JOHN     WEBB     DILUON     of 
•*    William  Fox  forces  is  proud  of 


the 
his 
record  of  punctuality,  claiming  he  has 
never  made  a  stage  wait  in  his  whole 
long  career  as  an  actor. 

Indeed,  'tis  a  non-wait  record  which 
carries  weight. 


I   iyrARGARET  SHELBY-  Mary  Miles 

J      -LVJ-     Minter's  sister,  has  purchased  a 

I     chicken  incubator. 

She  must  have  heard  something  about 
1  the  plan  to  replenish  the  Shubert  chor- 
1      uses  with  new  stock. 


r^HARLOTTE    Mineau,     of     Charlie 

Chaplin's     company,     was     recently 

hit  in  the  eye  with  a  plate  filled  with  pie. 

It's  too  bad  she  couldn't  get  her  fin- 
ger in  the  pie  in  time  to  save  her  eye. 
Oh,  my ! 

TZ"  ID  BROAD,  the  former  pugilistic 
celebrity,  was  engaged  to  play  a 
part  in  a  Rolfe  production,  and  in  one 
of  the  first  scenes  in  which  he  partici- 
pated champagne  bottles,  night-sticks 
and  paving  blocks  were  hurled  at  him 
as  part  of  the  plot.  He  stood  pat  through 
it  all. 

Proving  that  if  he  turns  out  to  be  a 
bad  actor,  he  is  at  least  a  good  target. 


A  LICE  GALE,  who  was  on  the  stage 
for  thirty  years  prior  to  her  advent 
into  the  photoplay  world,  says  she  plans 
on  duplicating  this  thirty-year  record  as 
a  screen  artist,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  if  there  is  anything  new  available 
she  will  move  onto  it. 

She  would  have  us  think  she  is  going 
to  be  the  very  personification  of  per- 
petual motion.     Well,  Time  will  tell. 


JOHN  WYSE,  the  heavyweight  stage 
manager    at    Balboa    studio,    believes 
films  will  enter  into  common  household 
use  ere  long. 

But  he  is  not  saying  films  will  ever 
take  the  place  of  rolling-pins  in  settling 
domestic  differences.  Even  Wyse  isn't 
wise  enough  to  foretell  so  much. 


ANN  PENNINGTON  has  acquired 
one  of  the  new  autopeds,  and  she 
scoots  around  on  it  gleefully.  Thus  far 
she  has  had  only  one  spill  off  of  her  over- 
grown roller  skate,  but  that  was  enough 
to  render  both  of  her  knees  very  black 
and  blue. 

Of  course,  we  were  only  told  this. 
We  were  not  an  eye-witness — to  the 
accident,  silly,  not  the  knees,  not  the 
knees ! 


"\T7HAT  do  you  call  these  awful 
things?"  Emily  Stevens  recently 
asked  Holbrook  Blinn  while  exploring 
the  botany  in  the  latter's  garden.  "Well, 
the  Latin  name,"  said  Mr.  Blinn,  as  he 
stooped  to  extricate  his  trousers  from  the 
very  plant,  "is  'tearem  pantens'." 

Ripping !    Both  the  plant  and  answer. 

* 

A/TARIE  DORO,  the  Lasky-Paramount 
star,  has  been  getting  out  of  bed 
every  morning  at  5  A.  M.  for  some  time, 
in  order  to  shoot  some  early  morning 
scenes  in  her  latest  photoplay. 

It  must  be  a  great  experience  to  say 
Howdy  Do  to  the  morning  dew,  and 
then  to  have  a  picture  of  yourself  do- 
ing it  so  you  can  be  sure  of  proving 
you  were  really  there  so  early. 


of 
she 


'Gloria's 
found    it 


OILLIE    BURKE,    star 
Romance,"   once   said 
impossible  to  get  enough  work  to  do. 

So  the  stork  got  busy  and  a  wonder- 
ful little  heiress  is  providing  her  with 
ample  employment. 


tion 


teaching  of 


THIS  IS 

CUTTING 

INDEED 

npo  DR.  s.  w. 

S  c  h  a  p  i  ra, 
member  of  the 
Academy  of 
Medicine  and 
lecturer  at  Ford- 
ham  University, 
goes  the  honor 
of  applying  mo- 
first  time  to  the 
He  illustrates  his 


pictures    for   the 
surgery. 

discourses  with  moving  pictures  of  actual 
operations  performed  by  him. 

With  a  surgeon's  knife  as  the  fea- 
tured player,  such  pictures  must  be  just 
one  cut-in  after  another. 


J)ODO   NEWTON,   the   child  actress 

was  recently  asked  her  age,  and  she 

promptly  declared  she  was  half-past  six. 

Time! 

fJAMPTON  DEL  RUTH,  the  Key- 
stone assistant  manager  of  produc- 
tion, is  responsible  for  the  creation  of  a 
good  measure  of  the  numerous  laughs  in 
Keystone  comedies,  and  yet  he  seldom 
even  smiles  himself.  "Why  don't  you 
laugh?"  he  is  asked  frequently.  "Can't," 
is  invariably  his  answer. 

And  when  he  says  "Can't"  it  is  not 
mere  cant  with  him — we  have  actually 
seen  smiles  skid  right  off  his  face  the 
minute  the  Pleasant  Machine  started 
going. 


H 


AROLD  LOCKWOOD  and  May 
Allison  are  not  man  and  wife  de- 
spite a  common  impression  among  mov- 
ing picture  fans. 

Yes,  they  do  act  like  it  lots  of  times. 


HPHE  title  of  a  new  seven-reel  Decem- 
ber    feature    released    by    Mutual    is 
"Charity?"  with  emphasis  on  the  ques- 
tion mark. 

Well,  what's  the  answer?  Charity? 
Will  it  be  free?  Otherwise  why  ques- 
tion Charity? 

J    YSTER     CHAMBERS     of     Metro 
owns  a  polo  pony  named  "Sally." 

Sounds  like  that  supreme  rarity,  a 
girl  with  horse-sense. 


npO  get  a  good  ending  for  "Jumps  and 
Jealousy,"  a  Vitagraph  comedy 
which  is  being  directed  by  Lawrence  Se- 
raon,  four  thousand  cigar-box  "bricks" 
were  dropped  from  a  height  of  twelve 
feet  on  Hughie  Mack.  The  "bricks" 
completely  covered  him  and  left  nine 
bruises  on  his  head  as  a  reminder  of 
the  occasion. 


Oh,  what  a  fat  chance  a  real  brick 
would  have  if  accurately  flung  at 
Hughie's  360   pounds   of  avoirdupois 
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MONG  other  definitions  of  that 
alluring  word,  goddess,  is  "a 
woman  of  superior  charms," 
and  this  definition  is  truly 
synonymous  to  the  well-known 
and  widely  admired  name  of  Anita 
Stewart.  She  further  insured  herself  of 
the  title  when  she  played  the  title  role  in 
"The  Goddess,"  and  she  accentuates  her 
right  to  it  every  day  she  lives.  And,  oh 
where  she  lives — what  a  delightful  domi- 
cile! It  is  called  the  Wood  Violet,  and 
every  inhabitant  of  Brightwaters,  Long 
Island,  knows  the  exact  location  of  it. 

Recently  I  spent  a  whole  day  with  this 
charming  artist  of  the  screen  whose  ad- 
mirers are  so  legion,  and  it  being  my  sole 
purpose  to  make  a  note  of  all  the  various 
things  she  did  and  said  in  going  through 
the  routine  of  her  professional  career,  it 
goes  without  saying  that  I  was  kept  busy, 
because  any  motion-picture  star  nowadays 
leads  a  most  strenuous  life,  and  few  tread 
the  flowery  beds  of  ease  for  any  prolonged 
periods. 

When  I  arrived  at  her  cottage,  Anita 
Stewart  received  me  in  her  bedroom.  It 
was      typically      Anita      Stewart — artistry 


itself.  And  permeating  the  very  atmosphere 
was  cheerful,  wholesome  cordiality. 

"Come  right  on  in,  you're  as  welcome  as 
the  posies  in  May,"  was  her  greeting,  which, 
accompanied  by  a  rippling  laugh,  consti- 
tuted a  veritable  stimulant  and  gave  me  an 
instantaneous  feeling  of  being  "at  home." 
By  the  way,  there  are  a  great  many  artists 
who  do  not  succeed  so  well  in  making  you 
feel  so  welcome.  It  is  a  difference  in 
temperament,  I  presume. 

But,  ah,  that  bedroom  of  Anita  Stewart's. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  rooms  im- 
aginable, being  furnished  in  a  delicate 
cream  decorated  with  cretonne.     Therein  I 


*■ 


Curled   up   comfortably   was   the   dainty   little   actress   who   has   won   all   our   hearts 


found  my  goddess  curled  up  comfortably 
in  the  middle  of  a  big  white  bed. 

"No  doubt  you  think  me  most  lazy  to  lie 
abed  until  eight  o'clock,  but  I  have  a  good 
excuse,"  she  said.  "I  was  kept  up  until 
very  late  last  night  attending  a  moving- 
picture  exhibition,  and  as  I  have  a  difficult 
scene  to  do  today  I  thought  I  would  get 
all  the  rest  possible." 

There  was  a  radiant  smile  on  her  face 
which  precluded  the  possibility  of  refus- 
ing to  accept  her  apology.  Forsooth  I  was 
glad  to  be  enabled  to  thus  start  with  her 
from  the  moment  she  arises,  because  my 
ambition  was  to  follow  her  from  sunrise 
to  sunset  that  my  readers  might  get  a 
thorough-going  insight  on  just  what  her 
daily  life  is  like. 

"I'm  going  to  do  something  that  I  never 
do  this  morning,"  she  continued.  "Mother 
is  away  until  this  afternoon,  so  there  will 
be  nobody  to  correct  me,  and  I  do  love  to 
eat  breakfast  in  a  dressing-gown,  don't 
you?  Of  course  I  know  it  isn't  the  right 
thing  to  do,  but  sometimes  I  take  a  delight 
in  being  naughty." 

Breakfast  was  served  in  a  wicker  fur- 
nished breakfast  room  with  the  winter  sun 
pouring  in  the  long  French  windows.  A 
sheaf  of  American  beauties  with  long,  long 
stems  stood  in  a  tall  vase  and  "The  God- 
dess," deftly  rearranged  one  or  two  blos- 
soms to  excellent  advantage  as  she  sat 
waiting  for  her  breakfast.  As  I  had  al- 
ready eaten  I  refused  to  join  her,  which 
was  very  fortunate,  for  I  am  sure  I  could 
have  partaken  of  nothing  for  fear  of  miss- 
ing some  act  of  her's. 

At  ten  o'clock  her  wonderful  limousine 
came  round  to  the  door,  and  now,  delight- 
ful in  a  dark-blue  chiffon  broadcloth  dress, 
she  asked  her  chauffeur  to  drive  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  the  studios.  The  ride  was 
a  memorable  one,  and  we  alighted  at  the 
large  Vitagraph  plant  about  eleven,  when 
everything  was  in  full  swing. 

As  we  alighted  from  the  machine  a  num- 
ber of  extras  who  were  sitting  along  the 
side  of  the  studio  waiting  for  a  small  part, 
looked  up  admiringly.  As  sweet  and 
gracious  as  though  she  were  talking  to  the 
President,  wonderful  Anita  bid  them  all 
good-morning,  and  I  followed  her  to  her 
dressing-room,  which  is  every  bit  as  lovely 
as  her  home  itself. 

Her  secretary  had  opened  the  numer- 
ous letters  from  the  fans  and  laid  them 
in  different  piles.  Let  me  tell  you  a  secret, 
the  little  star's  eyes  filled  with  sudden  tears 
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as  she  read  one  or  two  tributes,  and  she 
looked  up  at  me  with  a  "Oh,  isn't  the 
world  wonderful !" 

When  her  secretary  opened  the  door  in 
answer  to  a  knock,  it  was  the  call-boy  an- 
nouncing that  Miss  Stewart  would  be 
needed  on  the  studio  floor  in  fifteen 
minutes. 

"My  goodness,  I'll  have  to  hurry,"  she 
laughed,  shedding  her  dress  and  taking  the 
peasant  girl  costume  she  wears  as  Philippa 
in  "The  Girl  Philippa,"  the  Robert  W. 
Chamber's  story,  in  which  she  is  so  happily 
cast. 

It  was  not  more  than  ten  minutes,  how- 
ever, before  she  was  ready  for  her  work, 
although  she  was  delayed  by  little  Bobby 
Connelly,  the  studio  kiddie,  who  insisted 
upon  explaining  about  his  new  top  while 
she  listened  delighted  with  the  homage 
paid  her. 

From  half-past  eleven  until  one  she 
worked,  accomplishing  a  number  of  scenes, 
after  which  we  returned  to  her  dressing- 
room  to  enjoy  a  dainty  luncheon  served 
from  frail  china  with  a  bluebird  pattern. 

Once  more  the  lights  in  Miss  Stewart's 
set  were  turned  on,  and  again  she  forgot 
all  about  me,  her  home  and  friends  as  she  ■ 
became   the    Girl   Philippa,    now    laughing, 
now  crying. 

At  three  o'clock  her  director  said  she 
was  through  for  the  day,  and  after  a  hur- 
ried but  neatly  made  toilette,  we  were  once 
more  in  the  machine  and  bounding  over 
the   city  pavement. 

"Let's  go  to  one  of  the  shops  and  have 
tea,"  she  said,  and  I  immediately  agreed, 
for  no  matter  what  this  movie  favorite 
suggests  one  naturally  agrees.  As  we 
stepped  from  the  machine  in  the  shop- 
ping district,  some  one  immediately  re- 
cognized their  favorite  player,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  people  all  about  stood  stock 
still,  forgetting  their  previous  haste  and 
nudging  one  another  as  she  passed  through 
the  aisle  and  into  the  elevator.  Once  or 
twice  somebody  became  so  persistent  that 
she  smiled  at  them  sweetly,  much  to  their 
delight. 

After  we  had  enjoyed  a  lovely  and  most 
refreshing  afternoon  tea,  we  entered  the 
large  limousine  once  more  and  nestled 
comfortably  in  the  gray  upholstered  seats. 

We  took  the  park  route  home,  and 
charming  Anita  was  as  enthusiastic  as  a 
child  over  the  swans  in  the  park  lake. 

Mrs.  Stewart,  a  most  charming  woman, 
had  arrived  home  before  us,  and  she  was 
standing  in  the  reception  hall  to  bid  us  a 
hearty  welcome.  Never  in  the  world  was 
there  a  more  devoted  mother  and  daughter 
and  one  could  see  at  a  glance  that  they 
were  entirely  wrapped  up  in  one  anothe 

While  I  chatted  with  the  dear  mother, 
who  stood  side  by  side  with  the  daughter 
during  the  strive  for  success,  Anita 
dressed,  and  when  she  appeared  in  the 
doorway  ready  for  the  dance  she  was  to  ' 
attend,  a  more  beautiful  "Goddess"  would 
have  been  difficult  to  find. 

Her  simple  girlish  dance  frock  was 
fashioned  from  a  delicate  blue  chiffon,  and 
the  ruffles  on  the  skirt  were  trimmed  bv 
bands  of  a  blue  satin,  edged  with  pink 
rosebuds.  Charming  indeed  was  the  won- 
derful maiden ! 

The  evening  meal  was  daintily  served  in 
the  dining-room,  after  which  we  retired  to 
the  living-room,  where  Anita  entertained  ' 
me  with  a  number  of  old-fashioned 
melodies.  Her  voice  is  wonderfully  sweet 
and  clear,  and  her  manner  of  singing  is  in 


good  keeping  with  her  appearance — sweet 
and  natural. 

Mrs.  Stewart,  who  had  gone  upstairs 
to  dress,  now  came  down  again  and  Anita 
drew  a  beautiful  American  beauty  velvet 
opera  cloak  with  silver  fox  fur  trimming 
about  her  graceful  figure  as  she  went 
toward  the  door. 

It  was  arranged  that  they  drop  me  in 
town  on  the  way  to  the  festivities,  so  I 
still  had  a  few  more  minutes  with  the 
little  lady  who  is  loved  sincerely  the  world 
over. 

The  day,  altogether,  was  the  most  per- 
fect I  have  ever  experienced,  and  my  last 
reflection  that  night  as  I  closed  my  eyes 
was  that  her  disposition  was  every  bit  as 
remarkable   as   her   ability   and   appearance 

In  summarizing  my  various  impressions, 
I  find  the  one  most  indelibly  imprinted  upon 
my  mind  is  that  Anita  Stewart  is  first  of  all 
a  superior  young  lady — superior  in  men- 
tality, physical  beauty  and  disposition.  She 
is  not  quite  like  any  other  actress  I  have 
ever  met,  because  when  you  are  with  her  in 
her  home,  her  manner  and  conduct  are 
such  as  to  disarm  you  of  all  thoughts  of 
the  histrionic  art.  Instead  she  inspires  your 
imagination  to  picture  her  as  the  demo- 
cratic ruler  of  some  cute,  snug,  little  home 


far  removed  from  the  many  annoying  real- 
ities of  life.  She  seems  so  out  of  harmony 
with  mere  humdrum  existence.  With  her 
everything  is  a  golden  paradise,  and  with- 
out effort  or  word  she  makes  her  visitor 
feel  the  same  way  about  it.  This  really 
constitutes  the  heart  of  the  inside  story  of 
this  goddess  of  the  screen,  and  it  has  been 
frequently  noted  that  she  fails  to  throw 
aside  this  real  self  of  her's  aside  while 
portraying  even  characters  diametrically 
opposite  to  her  own  character.  She  betrays 
herself  in  that  radiant,  benign  smile  for 
which  she  has  become  famous  among  mov- 
ing picture  enthusiasts.  That  smile  tells 
much  of  her  secret.  It  shows  she  innately 
dwells  in  a  sphere  in  which  petty  jealousies 
would  suffocate — it  shows  she  possesses  as 
her  most  admirable  trait  a  spirit  of  good 
will  toward  humanity.  Explicitly,  she  is 
the  year  around  the  very  personification 
of  the  Christmas  spirit.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
easy  to  figure  out  how  it  happened  she 
turned  to  dramatic  art  when  she  would  have 
been  such  a  wonderful  success  in  some  great 
benevolent  cause.  Still,  the  triumphs  she 
has  scored  as  a  screen  star  certainly  justify 
her  course. 

A   "Goddess"   indeed   is   this   Vitagraph 
star! 


Arranging   her   hair   in    the   simple   graceful   style  which   she   affects 
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The  Wonderful  Art  of  Co-ordinate  Balance 

As  Exemplified  in  the  Body  and  Mind  of  Margaret  Edwards,  the  Perfect  Girl 

By  LAURA  HENDERSON 


:a. 


::  ":alaace  the 
id  body  in  unshake- 
lison  is  an  art  ac- 
onlv  by  the  attain- 
of  mental  and  physi- 
imultaneously  and  in 
tions.  An  unbalanced 
a  body  unsound,  while 
r.variazlv  "":!.■:■::'.■  aa  - 
ind.     Therefore,  let  it 


PHYSICAL    MEASUREMENTS    OF 
AMERICAS  MOST  PERFECT  GIRL 


_7^7T---..-       a.      

be  understood  that  it  behooves  those 

.  .     .      «        --  i       -     ■i""1 

who  would  join  in  the  titanic  task  ot 

perfecting  the  human  race  to  inaugurate 
their  exalted  campaign  by  dividing  their  at- 
tention equally  and  co-ordinately  between 
the  mind  and  body  from  the  very  outset. 

It  is  indeed  a  wonderful  art  to  be  adept 
at  the  ordinarily  precarious  feat  of  balanc- 
ing one's  body  on  the  ball  of  one  foot  at 
die  very  edge"  of  a  craggy  preci] 
naught  below  but  several  hun- 
dred feet  of  death-dealing 
chasm.  Yet  such  a  venture  is 
comparatively  safe  and  devoid 
of  excitement  to  a  person  who 
is  able  to  concentrate  the  mind 
on  a  plane  of  the  same  order 
and  rank  as  occupied  by  the 
body,  and  the  equilibrium  is 
aaus  i  ■: '•.-;•  ar  ae.  aa  1  rerr.  eve  a 
from  any  probability  of  upset- 
ting. To  balance  herself  in  this 
aaaaner  is  a  raere  syeaaserae 
pastime  to  Mara/are:  Edwards, 
ha:  v.—  to  s;:ea;e  a:: a  aae  rent- 
era!  ahtli:  as  rae  v.ar.a  s  most 
perfect  girL  and  who  was  se- 
lected from  20,000  competitors 
as  pre-eminently  the  superior  ot 
them  all  physically.  She  often 
subjects  herself  to  this  rather 
awe-inspiring  test  of  balancing 
at  the  edge  of  embankments  or 
rugged  mountain  passes,  and 
the  success  she  attains  in  per- 
forming this  infuses  real,  un- 
alloved  glee  in  her  whole  mental 
and  physical  being,  because  it 
affords  proof  positive  to  her- 
self that  she  maintains  her  ab- 
solutely perfect  health,  an  as-e: 
possessed  by  a  very  few  others 
if  by  anyone  else! 

She   created   a   sensation   in 
the    photoplay    entided    "The 
Hypocrites,"  in  which  she  por- 
trayed the  character  of  Truth  "in  the  nude," 
but  later  demonstrations   of   her  physical 
perfections  were  even  more  sensational. 

"Anyone  could  be  what  the  lay  mind  re- 
gards as  a  marvelous  acrobat  if  they  pos- 
sessed a  perfectly  developed  and  faultlessly 
healthy  body  which  is  inf  allibly  at  the  com- 
aaand  of  and  acts  co-ordinately  with  the 
mind,"  she  declares.  "It  is  simply  a  propo- 
sition of  being  able  to  strike  a  balance  and 
having  the  perfecdy  normal  mind  to  con- 
trol a  perfect  body,  which  is  naturally 
lithe.  Explicitly,  it  is  all  simply  a  matter 
of  being  able  to  do  and  think  the  right 
thing  at  the  right  time." 

Miss  Edwards  was  born  and  reared  in 
Berkeley,  Caifornia,  and  from  the  day  she 
first  learner!  t:  t:  file  it  has  ":eea  her  h;     : 
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to  roam  up  and  down  mountains.  Purelv 
in  a  sportive  spirit  she  has  invaded  and  ex- 
plored precipitous  trails  which  even  bold 
animals  do  not  make  a  habit  of  traversing 
because  of  the  dangers  of  falling  many  feet 


below  for  lack  of  substantial  footspace. 
This  remarkable  girl  has  balanced  on  the 
ball  of  her  foot  at  the  very  outermost  edge 
of  a  boulder  which  projected  over  a  gulch 
375  feet  in  depth.  The  slightest  mental  or 
physical  wavering  on  her  part  would  have 
meant  instantaneous  death,  and  yet  the  ex- 
perience actually  lacked  excitement  to  her 
because  she  knew  how  to  operate  her  mind 
co-ordinately  with  her  unimpaired  body. 
She  has  seated  herself  in  an  equally  un- 
safe section  with  both  of  her  hands  high  in 
the  air  guilelessly  playing  a  Grecian  flute. 
If  it  were  not  for  her  unerring  self-control 
she  would  have  needed  all  the  grasping  and 
clinging  ability  her  hands  possessed  to 
avoid  sliding  on  over  to  the  valley  below 
where  an  untimely  demise  lurked,  and  she 


could  ill  afford  the  division  of  mind 
necessary  to  keep  the  music  going. 
"There   is   nothing  venturesome   in 

Itiatr.  -a:/,  thhaas  she  declare;  "Tree 
a  strong  gust  of  wind  could  topple 
:":::  the  'a-:::...;  -  a  erf  a  ever  :..t 
herein  lies  the  basic  principle  of  every- 
thing appertaining  to  balance,  and  that 
is,  the  mental  and  physical  sense  which 
discerns  the  right  from  the  wrong 
times." 

It  has  long  been  an  accepted  scientific 
:he  rv  that  art  :  ::::a  all  aaar  ami 
that  matter  is  indestructible.  The  first  part 
of  the  theory  is  fully  proven  in  Miss  Ed- 
■  artls  rase  iras:rt_t:h  as  she  :aa  aaahe  every 
portion  of  her  body,  even  involuntary 
muscles,  respond  to  the  will  of  her  mind. 
She  wills  that  she  shall  keep  well,  and  she 
adheres  to  the  strictest  rules  for 
health  a.a  thus  is  n:aner  sa'e- 
jugated.  Of  course  her  won- 
derful body  is  not  indestruct- 
ible, but  it  is  marvelously  dur- 
able, so  much  so  that,  she  has 
never  been  ill  in  her  entire  fife. 
and  has  never  had  a  single  pain 
: :  aa   a  a  a 

Bv  no  means  is  this  g  r 
aa:::a:a  amitleatal.  She  was 
born  an  invalid,  and  the  at- 
tending physicians  despaired  of 
her  life  from  the  inception,  but 
her  mother,  Mrs.  L.  Edythe 
Edwards,  one  of  Califorra 
best-known  society  and  club 
:a-:  an  i  a  lisrinitrnAhea  ex- 
ponent of  calisthenics  as  an 
indispensable  part  of  physical 
eia:ari:a  ieteratinea  her  thili 
should  live  and  become  the 
model  of  physical  development 
:r. at  she  is  :  fay  The  infaat 
was  hovering  betweea  .a 7  and 
death  when  the  mother  began 
appfying  the  principles  of  ex- 
ercise to  make  her  well  and 
-  una  aaaea.it  iay  ihe  neither 
devoted  precisely  the  correct 
amount  of  time  to  educating 
'v_e_  frail  :rfsariaa  i_.  srieatirc 
physical  "culture."  The  climax 
of  the  success  of  her  plan  came 
in  1910.  when  Margaret 
aeclarea  r:  :  e  the  u  :  s:  :  erfett 
girl  in  the  world,  physically,  by  a  committee 
of  eminent  scientists  representing  the  fore- 
most colleges  of  America. 

Since  then  the  mother  and  daughter  have 
combined  their  powers  of  co-ordinate  bal- 
ance to  promote  and  to  bring  a  successful 
fruition  to  a  life-long  and  cherished  ambi- 
tion of  both:  to  inaugurate  in  earnest  the 
exalte  rl  ~1:  ::  aerfettiaa  the  huraar.  rate 
ahvsicallv  ana  mentally  a  the  aa  s:  '  aa- 
:al  vrav  a  osshele  :y  eaasiaa  t  're  --a.  hshed 
throughout  the  world  schools  which  - 
first  be  accessible  to  girls  only,  and  the 
course  of  study  of  which  shall  be  to  main- 
taha  aa  uuhrtrearhaile  etyaahty  m  tae  sm.tul- 
taneous  education  of  the  mind  and  body  on 
exa;:  stieatia:  lir.es  Plainly,  they  as:  :re  t : 
take  the  leadership  in  extricating  mankind 
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from  the  thousand  and  one  entanglements 
of  all  manner  of  weaknesses  and  to  create 
conditions  which  presage  a  future  genera- 
tion when  perfect  men  and  women  will  be 
the  rule  instead  of  the  exception.  They 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  most  anyone 
is  blessed  with  ample  co-ordinate  balance 
to  be  able  to  rest  in  safety  on  the  ball  of 
one  foot  at  the  edge  of  the  most  rugged 
rock  at  the  dizziest  of  heights. 

"The  masses  and  classes  of  people  know 
so  very  little  about  the  importance  of 
health  being  in  sympathetic  and  harmonious 
conjunction  with  mental  development  that 
it  is  truly  appalling,"  Mrs.  Edwards  de- 
clares. "A  complete  revision  in  our  educa- 
tional system  is  essential  to  the  gaining  of  a 
standard  whereby  ills  will  be  relegated  to 
the  extreme  background  as  an  evil  easily 
conquered  without  the  aid  of  medicine." 

Many  of  America's  foremost  thinkers 
and  many  affluent  men  of  affairs  have  had 
their  attention  arrested  by  this  extraordin- 
ary mother  and  her  daughter,  and  there  is 
even  now  tentative  plans  in  the  course  of 
completion  wherein  will  be  evolved  a  feas- 
ible means  of  founding  several  Edwards' 
schools  within  the  next  twelve-month.  Girls 
are  to  be  taken  while  in  their  tender  years, 
and  are  to  be  educated  in  the  rudiments  and 
the  finalities  of  health  while  they  glean 
book  lore  and  learn  to  make  their  minds 
master  their  bodies.  One  of  the  benefits  to 
be  reaped  by  future  generations  in  conse- 
quence will  be  the  reality  of  painless  child- 
birth, thus  enabling  the  mother  to  give  her 
offspring  a  happy  advent  into  the  world  in- 
stead of  one  entailing  indescribable  suffering, 
which  so  often  extends  into  the  far-away 
years  of  the  descendant.  This  veritable 
revolution  can  be  brought  about  simply  by 
making  physical  education  universal,  avers 
Mrs.  Edwards,  for  all  a  mother  needs  to 
know  is  the  perfect  and  co-ordinate  power 
of  her  mind  over  her  physical  being. 

Verily,  the  only  requisite  to  this  and 
many  other  marvels  is  true,  unswerving 
balance  which  makes  the  knowledge  as  to 
when  is  the  right  time  to  do  the  right  thing 
indeed  a  part  of  human  instinct.    Even  then 


it  will  be  an  art— yea,  our  most  imperative 
and  most  valuable  art. 

Now,  if  you  can  learn  to  poise  your  body 
so  that  you  will  have  no  compunctions  about 
standing  tip-toe  on  the  edge  of  a  chasm, 
you  will  never  be  plunged  into  the  pits  of 
despondency  such  as  inspires  suicide.  If 
you  can  make  your  mind  and  body  work  in 
unison,  bringing  about  perfect  team-play 
between  your  physical  and  mental  organs, 


you  will  eternally  maintain  an  equal  balance 
of  fortitude  to  meet  all  the  exigencies  of 
life. 

Health  is  a  first  requisite  for  attaining 
this  co-ordinate  balance,  and  therefore  it 
behooves  every  aspirant  to  make  it  a  busi- 
ness to  stay  healthy.  Health  is  the  greatest 
paying  business  in  the  world,  and  it  pro- 
duces undreamed-of  dividends.  Why  not 
take  some  of  the  free  stock  and  grow  rich 
yourself  ? 


MOVING  A  MOVING  PICTURE  STAR'S  CAT  MOVES  ONE 

TO  GREAT  INGENUITY 


Mabel  Taliaferro  has  moved.  She 
moved  from  the  Clifden,  on  Riverside 
Drive,  to  another  house  right  around  the 
corner.  When  packing-time  came,  there 
was  a  serious  consultation  between  the 
Metro-Rolfe  star  and  her  Hibernian  maid, 
Katherine. 

"What  shall  we  do  with  the  cat,"  asked 
Miss  Taliaferro. 

"Do  you  mean  Miss  Murphy?"  was  the 
maid's  gentle  reproof.  For  the  Taliaferro 
cat  is  no  ordinary  animal.  She  was  named 
after  a  favorite  recitation  of  Frances 
Starr's  done  by  the  well-known  actress  for 
her  friends  on  festive  occasions.  Many  are 
the  versions  of  the  poem,  but  Miss  Starr's 
runs  like  this : 

Little  Goity  Moiphy,  she  surely  is  a  boid, 

She  lives  on  Thoity-second  street,  a  block  from 

Thoity-thoid ; 
She    reads    the    "  Evening   Joinal,"    and    likewise 

reads  the  Woild, 
The   boys   they   all    love    Goitie.     Why?      'Cause 

Goitie's  hair  is  coiled. 


By  JULES  JUDD 


V :      I       I      I      ■ 


One  day  Goitie  (the  cat),  got  lost,  and 
the  Clifden  hall-boy  brought  her  back,  ex- 
claiming as  he  held  her  limp  form  sus- 
pended from  a  thumb  and  finger,  "Here  is 
Miss  Murphy."  Thereafter  the  cat's  dig- 
nity increased,  and  she  became  known  as 
Miss   Murphy. 

"It's  unlucky  to  carry  a  cat  from  one 
house  to  another,"  Katherine  reminded  her 
mistress  on  moving-day.  "We  must  not 
carry  Miss  Murphy  away." 

But  Miss  Taliaferro  refused  to  leave  her 
pet,  luck  or  no  luck.  She  left  for  the 
Rolfe  studio,  relinquishing  the  solution  to 
Katherine.  "Somehow  you  must  induce 
the  cat  to  follow  you,"  were  her  instruc- 
tions. 

When  she  reached  her  new  home,  after  a 
day's  work,  in  a  new  photoplay,  at  the 
studio,  she  saw  Katherine  hurriedly  re- 
moving a  large  rope  from  Miss  Murphy's 
collar. 


"What  in  the  world  is  that?"  asked  Miss 
Taliaferro. 

"That's  what  I  induced  her  with,"  re- 
sponded Katherine,  with  an  air  of  duty 
done.  And  the  maid  insists  that  good  hick 
will  follow  the  household,  since  the  cat 
was  not  carried,  but  led. 

There  are  other  cats  in  the  photoplay 
world,  and  they  are  all  regarded  with  a 
marked  superstition,  it  makes  no  difference 
how  essential  they  might  be  either  in  a 
scene  or  in  a  star's  home.  Moreover,  there 
are  few  photoplayers  who  would  move  a 
cat  without  great  reluctance  and  even  with 
alarm.  There  are  many  artists  who  hold 
that  a  cat  is  the  "best  kind  of  luck"  while 
domiciled,  but  this  same  petted  creature 
becomes  the  worst  possible  hoodoo  when  it 
is  made  a  transient. 

"Get  me  a  cat,  but  don't  deliberately 
carry  it  here  ;  discover  some  way  to  just  get 
it  here,"  was  the  instruction  one  actress 
gave  her  maid  recently. 
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Above  is  Myrtle  Sted- 
man  "doing  her  pret- 
tiest" for  Santa  Claus. 
In  the  circle  you  see 
her  as  she  is  now — 
some  years  since. 


r 


Behold  Henry  B.  Walthall  as  he  looked 
one  Xmas  many  years  ago.  Above  in  the 
circle  he  is  dressed  for  the  Xmas  of 
1916. 
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Mae  Marsh  was 
eight  years  young- 
er in  the  picture 
below.  The  hat 
and  face  in  the 
circle  is  of  this 
Yuletide. 
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STARS 
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This  is  Edna 
Mayo  from 
babyhood 
to  stardom.  By 
carefully  stud- 
ying the  infant  picture 
in  the  lower  circle  you 
will  discover  that  she 
was  some  baby. 


r\ 
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Now  gaze  upon  Blanche  Sweet  when  she  was 
sweet  'teen.  In  the  adjoining  circle  is  her 
latest  pose. 


On  the  rear-end  of  the  car  is  George  Beban  as  he  bade  New  York  good- 
bye recently.    The  portrait  was  taken  eleven  years  ago. 


P.ir- 


J 


V 
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pace  is.   run  photoplay  journal  rnr<  December,  nu, 
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THE  SILENT  TREND 

A  Composite  Review  of  the  Current  Month's 
Achievements  in  the   Photo-Play  World 

By  BERT  D.  ESSEX 


T  ITTLE  MARY 
^  PICKFORD  still 
holds  the  scepter. 
She  maintains  her 
right  to  the  supreme 
queenship  of  the  film. 
Verily  in  "Less  Than 
Dust,"  her  latest  pho- 
toplay, she  is  more  in- 
imitable than  ever,  and 
her  series  of  successes 
seem  s  infrangible. 
This  repetition  of 
triumph  redounds  the 
more  to  her  credit 
because  she  majestic- 
ally transcends  a  lot 
of  mighty  poor  ma- 
terial furnished  her 
by  Hector  Turnbull, 
who,  in  writing  this 
play,  displayed  a  woe- 
ful lack  of  literary 
talent.  Frankly,  three 
unfortunate  selections 
were  made,  namely : 
the  subject,  the  author 
and  the  leading  man. 
Miss  Pickford  has 
appeared  in  only  one 
photoplay  as  devoid 
of  merits  since  she 
became  a  star,  and 
that  was  "The  Eternal 
Grind."  True,  "Less 
Than  Dust"  is  suffici- 
ently different  to  afford  her  an  oppor- 
tunity to  further  establish  her  remark- 
able versatility  by  adding  another  dis- 
tinct character  to  her  repertoire,  but  it 
will  no  doubt  be  the  sincere  hope  of  many 
of  her  admirers  that  she  stay  away  from 
East  Indian  ideas  henceforth.  As  for 
her  new  leading  man,  David  Powell,  he 
seems  to  be  out  of  place  and  inadequate, 
although  the  author  may  again  be  blamed 
for  making  the  part  of  Captain  Town- 
send,  which  he  portrays,  so  weak  and 
insignificant.  Mr.  Powell's  performance 
makes  one  wish  John  Bowers  was  back 
on  the  job  with  his  good  looks  and  radi- 
ant smiles.  It  even  inspires  one  to  wish 
Miss  Pickford  would  give  a  leading  man 
like  Tom  Forman  the  place  opposite  her 
in  the  next  picture. 

In  "Less  Than  Dust"  Miss  Pickford 
plays  the  part  of  a  little  English  girl  who 
was  deserted  by  her  father  soon  after 
the  death  of  her  mother.  Living  among 
the  lower  caste  of  a  city  in  modern 
India,  she  is  the  adopted  child  of  a 
swordmaker.  The  natives  start  a  rebel- 
lion against  English  rule,  and  this  proves 
the  turning-point  in  the  girl's  life  be- 
cause it  brings  into  her  sphere  Captain 
Townsend,  commander  of  the  local  gar- 
rison. She  is  at  once  favorably  impressed 
with  him  and  this  infatuation  grows 
when  he  rescues  her  from  an  infuriated 
mob  of  fanatical  natives  who  accused 
her  of  desecrating  the  sacred  pool  in  the 


TENDENCIES  TERSELY  TOLD 

The  lure  of  the  celluloid  is  still  inclined  to  extend  throughout  the  army  of 
regular  theatrical  managers  and  George  M.  Cohan  is  the  latest  recruit  to 
emulate  William  A.  Brady,  Oliver  Morosco  et  al.  in  expanding  his  producing 
activities  to  include  making  some  moving  pictures. 

Moving  picture  censors  display  more  liberality  of  mind  as  is  shown  in  "A 
Daughter  of  the  Gods,"  the  latest  Annette  Kellerman  spectacle,  and,  fortunately 
the  laxity  is  beneficial. 

The  inclination  to  eliminate  the  star  system,  is  being  checked  by  the  dis- 
covery that  the  public  waits  for  pictures  in  which  their  favorites  are  starred. 

Too  many  actresses  are  inclined  to  overact  and  overdress,  as  is  evidenced 
in  the  case  of  Valeska  Suratt  in  "The  Straight  Way." 

Producers  are  manifesting  a  renewed  penchant  for  bringing  old-time 
stage  successes  to  the  screen  and  hence  we  have  with  us  simultaneously  "Bought 
and  Pair  For"  and  "The  Heir  to  the  Hoorah." 

The  ambition  to  keep  photoplay  art  up  to  the  minute  is  exemplified  in 
Bertha  Kalich's  latest  starring  vehicle,  "Love  and  Hate,"  which  deals  with 
infantile  paralysis,  just  about  the  newest  thing  in  diseases. 

Eloquent  repudiation  of  the  boast  that  photoplay  producers  are  co-operat- 
ing to  bring  about  a  permanent  cessation  of  absurd  competition  is  furnished 
in  the  two  rival  screen  productions  of  Shakespeare's  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  with 
Theda  Bara  starring  in  one  and  Francis  X.  Bushman  and  Beverly  Bayne  essay- 
ing the  same  stunt  in  the  other. 

There  is  a  pleasing  effort  to  give  the  fans  plenty  of  wholesome  Western 
subjects,  the  best  of  which  in  recent  days  is  "The  Return  of  'Draw'  Egan," 
featuring  William  S.  Hart. 

A  mad  rush  now  under  full  steam  is  to  exploit  famous  dancing  stars  before 
the  camera  and  among  these  recruits  from  the  world  of  terpsichore  are  Mrs. 
Vernon  Castle,  Joan  Sawyer,  Maurice  and  Walton. 

There  is  a  fallacious  lot  of  imitating  going  on  and  consequently  photoplay 
fans  are  seeing  more  of  the  hula  hula  than  they  could  possibly  want. 

More  scenario  contests  are  on  full  swing  now  than  ever  before,  but  aspir- 
ants are  learning  fast  that  the  contest  field  does  not  abound  with  advantages 
or  opportunities  as  is  proven  in  the  marked  decrease  in  the  number  of  manu- 
scripts being  entered  in  these  various  literary  battle  royal  affairs. 

Scholarliness  is  creeping  into  a  great  many  pictures,  but  the  highbrow 
idea  seems  doomed  from  the  inception,  because  clever  originality  explicitly 
presented  is  really  what  the  public  demands. 


now  free  to  regale 
herself  with  further 
matrimonial  venture. 
Forthwith  she  tricks 
Rahda  into  deserting 
Captain  Townsend, 
and  overcome  b  y 
grief  the  little  wife 
obtains  some  poison 
and  flees  to  the  desert 
bent  on  self-destruc- 
tion. Townsend  dis- 
covers the  deception 
in  time  to  trace  his 
wife  and  to  overtake 
her  before  she  has 
time  to  end  her  life. 
All  ends  happily. 

A    JAPANESE 
actor  who  shows 


temple  when  in  a  playful  mood  she  fell 
in  and  got  a  ducking. 

Because  of  Townsend's  attentions  to 
her  she  becomes  the  victim  of  the  wife 
of  another  officer,  who  really  loves  Cap- 
tain Townsend  and  is  intensely  jealous 
of  him.  In  spite  of  all  manner  of  oppo- 
sition, Rahda,  as  this  little  English  girl 
is  called,  clings  to  her  childish  affection 
and  admiration  for  the  captain.  She 
risks  her  life  to  save  him  when  he  is 
wounded  in  a  skirmish  with  natives,  and 
she  is  plunged  into  deep  sorrow  when  he 
is  sent  away  to  England  to  regain  his 
health.  In  his  absence  her  foster  father 
is  thrown  into  prison,  and  she  organizes 
a  rescuing  party  to  effect  his  release. 
When  she  is  about  to  be  killed  for  this 
foolish  bravado,  the  prisoner  reveals  the 
fact  that  he  is  not  her  real  father,  declar- 
ing she  is  the  daughter  of  an  English 
derelict  who  formerly  stood  high  in  mili- 
tary circles.  It  develops  this  derelict  is 
related  to  a  wealthy  Englishman,  and 
Rahda  is  sent  to  him  in  England.  It  so 
happens  Townsend  is  also  a  relative  to 
this  rich  man,  who  dies  before  Rahda's 
arrival,  leaving  Townsend  in  charge  of 
his  estate.  He  welcomes  Rahda  and 
their  friendship  ripens  into  love  and  they 
are  married.  The  couple  return  to 
India,  where  the  captain  exerts  his  in- 
fluence to  gain  the  swordmaker's  release 
from  prison.  They  find  "the  other 
woman"  has  been  made  a  widow  and  is 


all  the  ability  requisite 
to  pushing  the  king- 
pins of  his  profession 
for  high  laurels  is 
Sessue  Hayakawa, 
whose  latest  triumph 
is  as  Toyo  in  "The 
Soul  of  Kura  San,"  a 
five-part  drama  pro- 
duced by  Jesse  L. 
Lasky.  Never  has 
this  worthy  son  of 
Nippon  demonstrated 
a  better  sense  of  dra- 
matic proportion  than 
he  does  in  this  play  of  strong  human 
appeal.  His  admirable  restraint  in  every 
situation  which  tempts  him  to  over-act 
and  his  genius  for  interpreting  the  sub- 
tleties of  his  role  mark  him  as  a  well- 
poised,  comprehensive  acting  star.  The 
story  of  "The  Soul  of  Kura  San"  tells 
of  a  pair  of  lovers  who  fall  prey  to  pov- 
erty and  are  kept  separated.  Being  Jap- 
anese who  are  loyal  to  all  the  traditions 
of  their  race,  they  are  ready  to  die  to- 
gether by  committing  suicide,  but  for- 
tune seems  to  smile  on  them  just  when 
their  spirits  are  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and 
they  acquire  new  courage.  Toyo,  the 
man,  goes  to  America  to  make  his  for- 
tune after  his  sweetheart  had  pledged 
eternal  faithfulness  to  him.  In  his  ab- 
sence the  girl  is  inveigled  into  believing 
she  has  been  permanently  abandoned,  and 
she  yields  to  the  blandishments  of  an 
artist.  Her  Japanese  lover  returns,  and 
the  girl  in  deep  remorse  kills  herself. 
Toyo  promptly  seeks  to  reap  full  revenge 
on  the  artist  and  a  tragedy  is  averted 
only  by  a  thrillingly  narrow  margin  by 
the  artist's  betrothed.  It  ends  with  the 
two  young  people  restored  to  happiness, 
and  with  Toyo  entertaining  a  higher  ideal 
of  womanhood.  The  locale  is  partly  in 
Japan  and  partly  in  America,  and  some 
of  the  scenes  are  exceedingly  beautiful. 
There  is  plenty  of  the  puissant  punch 
throughout  the  picture.  This  feature  is 
the  vertex  of  a  composite  dramatic  and 
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§§  photographic    series    of    light-and-shade 

(  events  which  move  constantly  forward  in 

M  faultless     sequence.       It     possesses     the 

I  three  essentials  of  a  universally  popular 

|  photoplay,  namely,  heart-interest,  art  and 

m  suspense. 

|  pHOTOPLAYING  has  proven  the 
|  forte  of   many  an   artist   who  could 

[  never    achieve    unusual    success    on    the 

I  speaking  stage.    Verily,  numerous  screen 

m  favorites    possessing     real     stellar     pro- 

m  pensities    as    such    were    "hits"    only    in 

H  their  own  phantasm  when  they  essayed  to 

1  interpret    the    Thespian    art    before    the 

|  footlights.     Just   as   truly   it   is   to   their 

■  credit  that  they  were  able  to  emerge  vic- 
1  tors  in  another  branch  of  the  drama  after 
|  failing  to  make  their  mark  in  the 
[  "mother  sphere."  Thus  has  the  photo- 
1  play  served  the  good  purpose  of  intro- 

■  ducing  dozens  of  sterling  entertainers 
|  who  would  have  been  forever  in  oblivion 

■  had  not  this  new  form  of  diversion  come 
|  to  increase  the  pleasure  of  humanity,  and, 
I  happily,  the  unswerving  tendency  of  the 
I  screen  is  to  continue  the  beneficial  work 
|  of  bringing  forward  new  personalities. 
|  Indeed,  the  "movies"  have  added  such  a 
|  tremendously  multifarious  scope  to  the 
|  show  business  that  bright,  new  stars  ap- 
1  pear  nowadays  in  the  histrionic  firma- 

■  ment  in  pairs  and  even  groups  wherein 
I  before  the  camera  exerted  an  influence 
1  for  the  welfare  of  amusement  it  was  an 
I  exceptional  year  which  saw  the  advent  of 
I  more  than  one  really  great  artist  to  swell 
I  the  ranks  of  "featured  players."  Even 
I  Mary     Pickford,     justly     advertised     as 

■  America's  sweetheart,  owes  everything 
m  to  the  triumph  of  man  in  perfecting  the 
1  science  of  filming.  Charlie  Chaplin 
I  could  never  have  attained  the  popu- 
1  larity  which  enables  him  to  demand  such 
I  fabulous  sums  for  his  services  if  he  had 
|  been  forced  to  confine  his  efforts  to  the 
H  stage.  These  facts  are  given  significant 
jj  importance  by  the  further  fact  that 
s  neither  of  these  premier  artists  suc- 
1  ceeded  in  making  anything  like  notable 
m  headway  while  they  were  on  the  stage 
I  prior  to  their  embracing  of  the  golden 
I  opportunity  the  latest  fad  afforded.  The 
1  public  is  gratified  in  the  knowledge  that 
|  one  of  the  most  potential  tendencies  of 
I  the  photoplay  has  to  do  with  developing 
1  a  wealth  of  previously  obscure  talent  of 
I  the  totally  different  variety,  and  there 
I  will  never  be  anything  like  a  lugubrious 
g  wail  emanate  from  this  source  because 
m  of  the  persistency  with  which  new  and 
I  clever  shadows  push  their  way  into  the 

■  pictures.  It  contributes  to  the  spice  of 
m  it  and  therefore  the  fans  will  join  ener- 
m  getically  in  urging  the  perpetuation  of 
jj  the  proclivity  among  producers  including 
|  even  those  producers  who  have  frowned 
=  on  the  growing  "star  system." 

|  (^  GARDNER  SULLIVAN  has  just 
m  contributed   another   excellent   pho- 

I  toplay   for  the  delectation  of  all  lovers 

|  of  realism.     It  is  called  "The  Criminal," 

I  and  the  title  is  the  only  serious  mistake 

(  about  the  piece,  inasmuch  as  it  is  in  a 

jj  way  misleading.     This  picture  is  simply 

=  a  page  of  actual  life  which  the  hoi  polloi 

|  as  well  as 'the  select  can  homologate  and 

|  corroborate  with  equal  power  and  under- 

|  standing,    because,    after    all,    everybody 


knows  some  certain  phases  of  life  very 
well.     Mr.   Sullivan  has  drawn  a  study 
of  characters  easily  within  the  grasp  and 
appreciation  of  most  any  man  or  woman. 
Beneath   it   all   is   a    far   deeper   theme, 
namely,  society's  treatment  of  a  girl  of 
questionable  birth.    Love,  of  course,  does 
not   pause   to   worry   over   the   question, 
and  her  past  is  placed  securely   in   ob- 
livion.    The  story  deals  with  Naneta,  a 
girl  born  out  of  wedlock.     She  is  held  in 
ill  repute  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  small 
Italian    village    in    which    she    lives    be- 
cause her  father  had  failed  to  give  her 
his    name.      Later    she    gains    access    to 
America,     the     land     of      opportunity, 
through  the  assistance  of  an  old  Italian 
acquaintance  who  had  emigrated  to  this 
country     and     established     a     spaghetti 
restaurant  in  which  the  maid  works  to 
earn  her  "keep."    Here  she  meets  a  young 
American   whose   whole   ambition    is   to 
live  on  what  he  can  earn  from  his  writ- 
ings.    From  the  inception  he  bestows  en- 
couraging smiles   upon   Naneta,   who   is 
visibly  surprised,  having  long  since  con- 
cluded she  was  an  outcast  doomed  to  al- 
ways be  excluded  from  the  consideration 
of  fellow-beings.    One  night  she  finds  an 
abandoned  baby  in  the  hallway   of   the 
house  in  which  she  rooms,  and  she  takes 
the  little  one  to  her  quarters.     Mindful 
of  the  many  humiliations  through  which 
she  has  passed  because  of  having  been  a 
no-name,  she  decides  to  protect  this  in- 
fant despite  all  the  privations  she  realized 
it  meant  for  her.    Just  at  that  particular 
time  there  is  an  epidemic  of  kidnapping 
in  some  parts  of  New  York  and  detect- 
ives, in   following  various  clues,  finally 
break  in  on  Naneta's  privacy.    When  she 
is  asked  regarding  the  parentage  of  the 
child  she  at  first  refuses  to  answer,  but 
later  confesses   she   stole   it,    steadfastly 
refusing  to  tell  the  name  of  its  parents, 
as  if  to  convey  the  impression  the  child 
had  a  known  origin.     It  is  at  the  crucial 
moment  the  young  writer  comes  to  the 
rescue  with  the  truth  of  the  case  being 
subsequently    divulged    and    resulting   in 
the  author  proposing  marriage  to  Naneta. 
He  stands  out  like  a  real  hero  by  making 
known  his  willingness  to  adopt  the  child. 


O1 


iNE  of  the  best  releases  of  the  cur- 
rent month  is  "Fifty-Fifty,"  an 
original  drama  by  Robert  Shirley,  fea- 
turing Norma  Talmadge.  It  is  a  re- 
markably simple  domestic  tragedy,  in- 
tensely dramatic  and  well  sustained. 
Intertwined  in  the  pathos  are  numerous 
light  touches  of  human  interest,  most 
of  which  are  furnished  by  a  fascinating 
baby.  Miss  Talmadge's  portrayal  of  the 
loving  mother  is  one  of  the  best  char- 
acterizations she  has  drawn  in  a  long 
time.  Her  work  is  convincing  as  is  also 
the  story,  which  moves  forward  with 
unimpeded  progress,  the  big  dramatic 
situations  following  in  rapid  succession. 
A  girl  living  in  the  rather  uncertain  at- 
mosphere of  "Little  Bohemia"  weds  a 
rich  business  man,  but  with  the  advent  of 
their  child  she  forgets  and  neglects  him. 
When  it  is  too  late  she  discovers  he  has  in 
his  consequent  loneliness  sought  other 
company  and  has  become  enamored  of 
another  woman,  but  a  kindly  judge  pre- 
vents a  divorce  and  effects  a  happy  recon- 


ciliation, whereupon  man  and  wife  re- 
sume life  on  a  strictly  fifty-fifty  basis, 
the  right  principle  for  successful  married 
life.  This  picture  will  appeal  to  high- 
class  audiences. 

A  N    almost    unparalleled    example    of 
"literature  slaughter"  is  revealed  in 
the  photoplay  version  of  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling's  popular  novel,    "The   Light   That 
Failed."      Seldom  before  in  the  history 
of  motion  pictures  has  there  been  such 
a    reckless    butchery    of    a    meritorious 
work.     The  public  has  just  been  offered 
this  picturization  as  a  Pathe  Gold  Rooster 
feature  with  Robert  Edeson  as  the  star 
and   with   Jose   Collins,    she   of    musical 
comedy    fame,    prominent    in    the    cast. 
Whoever  perpetrated  this  scenario  must 
regard  Kipling  as  a  novice  in  the  art  of 
story-telling,  for  he  distorts  the  English 
author's  plot  and   action   with   a   lavish 
hand,    apparently    entirely    unaware    of 
the  fact  that  what  was  a  corking  yarn  in 
its    original    form    is    ruthlessly    trans- 
formed   into    a    theatrical,    ultra-stagey 
thing,   lacking  altogether   in   finesse   and 
abounding  with  glaring  blunders  in  dra- 
matic  construction.      On  top  of   all  this 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  carelessness  in 
the  staging.     However,   this   is  not  the 
first  instance  wherein  a  fine  novel  suf- 
fered in  the  process  of  transition  to  the 
shadow  stage,  and  it  will  not  be  the  last, 
but  for  the  sake  of  genius  we  must  join 
others  in  beseeching  producers  to  muti- 
late with  impunity  if  they  must  mutilate 
at  all,  and  if  they  can  discover  a  way  in 
which  to  do  this  kind  of  mutilating.     By 
no  means  let  the  screen  become  an  agency 
through   which  high-class  literature  de- 
generates.    This  would  be  a  trend  pres- 
aging irreparable   disrepute.      And   it   is 
certain  the  producers  do  not  want  this 
any   more   than   their   patrons   do.      The 
scenario  of  "The  Light  That  Failed"  is  a 
huge  mistake  such  as  Pathe  is  not  likely 
to  repeat.     Let  it  be  an  object  lesson  to 
others   and    it   will   have   had    a   helpful 
tendency  after  all. 

T^7"HEN  Paul  Armstrong  wrote  his 
comedy  drama,  "The  Heir  to  the 
Hoorah,"  he  contributed  an  achievement 
worthy  of  preservation,  and  Jesse  L. 
Lasky  deserves  great  credit  for  the 
striking  manner  in  which  he  extended 
the  play's  scope  of  wholesome  enter- 
taining by  adapting  it  to  the  screen.  It 
is  first,  last  and  all  the  time  diversion 
unalloyed  by  anything  tawdry  or  obnox- 
ious, and  those  who  would  forget  current 
worries  will  find  success  easily  attainable 
while  seated  in  any  theater  where  this 
film  is  being  shown.  Thomas  Meighan 
portrays  the  stellar  role  of  the  big,  good- 
natured  millionaire  mine-owner  with  an 
artistry  and  finesse  which  certainly  tend 
to  increase  his  popularity  as  a  matinee 
idol.  Anita  King,  the  co-star,  does  all 
that  could  be  expected  of  her  as  a  society 
pauper,  the  daughter  of  a  society  para- 
site. She  wins,  loses  and  regains  the  love 
of  the  mine-owner  with  true  histrionic 
ability,  but  her  skill  as  an  actress  is 
somewhat  relegated  to  the  background 
by  the  superior  personal  success  scored 
by  Edythe  Chapman,  who  plays  the  part 
of  her  mother  so  well  that  at  times  she 
seems  to  be  more  the  star  than  anyone 
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else.  Briefly,  the  story  is  little  more 
than  a  long-drawn-out  quarrel  and  re- 
conciliation, but  deft  pens  have  unfolded 
it  so  adroitly  and  so  cleverly  that  it  con- 
stitutes a  gripping  narrative  from  first 
to  last.  See  "The  Heir  to  the  Hoorah," 
and  you  will  get  better  acquainted  with 
that  elusive  "sprite"  called  Delight. 

HpHE  Triangle  habit  is  to  press  into 
service  every  possible  artifice  or 
realism  to  create  unusual  atmosphere  for 
the  most  of  their  pictures.  For  instance, 
it  always  seems  that  Triangle  horses 
travel  at  a  faster  rate  of  speed  and  with 
more  reckless  abandon  than  any  others. 
It  may  be  there  is  a  wizard  on  the  job 
who  knows  some  deep,  impenetrable, 
secret  method  whereby  nags  can  be  made 
to  trot  along  like  race  steeds.  At  any 
rate  (exceedingly  fast  in  this  case) 
Thomas  H.  Ince  has  performed  wonders 
in  his  production  of  "The  Return  of 
'Draw'  Egan,"  in  which  William  S.  Hart 
covers  himself  with  glory.  In  this 
feature  is  apparent  throughout  the  sure 
hand  of  the  master  who  appreciates  the 
value  of  artistic  subtitles  with  the  same 
knowing  zest  as  he  does  the  value  of 
sound  plot  and  faultless  action.  The 
story  is  simple  enough,  and  it  lacks  ex- 
traordinary qualities,  but  the  way  in 
which  it  is  developed  and  worked  up  by 
the  director  makes  this  one  of  the  best 
western  photoplays  of  our  time.  And 
Actor  Hart  is  fast  succumbing  to  Hum?i 
Being  Hart — he  is  becoming  more  nat- 
ural at  the  expense  of  his  erstwhile  over- 
drawn and  altogether  unreal  intenseness. 
It  is  an  expense  the  artist  should  be  de- 
lighted to  pay. 
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CHANNON  Fife  took  two  long  strides 
toward  establishing  himself  as  one  of 
America's  foremost  exclusive  photoplay- 
wrights  this  month.  "The  Rainbow 
Princess,"  with  charming  little  Ann  Pen- 
nington in  the  title  role,  and  "The  Re- 
ward of  Patience,"  with  equally  as 
charming  little  Louise  Huff  in  the  stellar 
part,  contain  certain  original  ingredients 
which  reveal  Mr.  Fife's  literary  talents 
and  screen  craftmanship  to  an  advantage. 
True,  there  is  plenty  of  the  trite  in  both 
efforts,  but  invariably  a  new  "twist  of 
the  wrist"  is  introduced  in  ample  time  to 
save  the  situation  from  the  common- 
place. Young  writers  of  Mr.  Fife's  stripe 
should  be  encouraged  by  every  pho- 
toplay producer  in  America,  because  he 
actually  devotes  his  whole  time  to  the 
one  field,  and  his  diligent  study  of  the 
art  of  visualization  is  abundantly  evident 
in  his  every  play.  Besides,  he  has  become 
a  past-master  in  attaining  a  faultless  con- 
tinuity of  story — something  fifty  per  cent, 
of  the  pictures  nowadays  totally  lack. 
We  have  taken  the  trouble  to  investigate 
as  thoroughly  as  we  could  the  cause  of 
so  much  irregular  narration  in  modern 
photoplays,  and  it  is  our  honest  opinion 
as  a  result  that  directors  are  to  blame  in 
a  majority  of  cases.  There  are  too  many 
directors  who  imagine  they  can  improve 
upon  stories,  and  in  their  attempts  they 
disrupt  the  plot.  It  seems  to  us  the  nerv- 
ous tension  coincident  with  directing  a 
company  would  naturally  tend  to  render 
most  any  man  unfit  to  plunge  into  the 
delicate  structure  of  a  well-written  story 
with  any  chance  to  ameliorate  it.  More 
respect    for    and    less    "cussing"    of    the 


author  might  help  matters  a  great  deal  in 
more  than  one  studio. 

A  NEW  star  rises  across  the  horizon. 
She  is  a  wee  slip  of  a  girl,  winsome, 
petite  and  vivacious.  And  her  name  is 
Bessie  Love — a  lovely  name  for  a  lovely 
gel.  She  is  put  forward  by  the  Triangle 
as  the  "principal  principal"  in  a  thrilling 
romance  entitled  "A  Sister  of  Six,"  and 
while  the  general  text  of  the  story  re- 
minds one  of  "Hulda  From  Holland," 
minus  the  Dutch  atmosphere,  the  feature 
is  peculiarly  timely  because  it  deals  with 
a  Mexican  situation  of  years  ago — in 
1860,  to  be  precise,  the  scenes  being  laid 
in  California  and  having  to  do  with  the 
transition  of  that  state  from  Mexican  to 
American  rule.  Nothing  is  more  appeal- 
ing on  the  screen  than  the  note  of  child- 
hood when  properly  attached  to  a  well- 
executed  "little  mother"  idea.  In  this 
film  Miss  Love  goes  Mary  Pickford  as 
Hulda  a  couple  better  by  being  big  sister 
to  an  even  half  dozen  kiddies.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  exciting  action  in  "A  Sister 
to  Six,"  telling  how  a  villainous  Mexican, 
aided  by  bandits,  endeavors  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  lands  belonging  to 
these  children  who  had  been  taken  to  that 
country  from  New  England.  Finally 
there  is  a  most  stirring  battle  in  which 
mounted  Mexicans  and  a  horde  of  others 
make  an  attack  on  the  ranch  house  of  the 
little  tots.  By  a  trick  the  big  sister  and 
her  proteges  had  been  deprived  of  pro- 
tection, but  they  put  up  an  admirable 
fight  until  help  arrives.  It  is  a  quite  at- 
tractive play,  and  Miss  Love  displays 
some  most  promising  talents  which  bid 
fair  to  carry  her  high  in  the  public  favoi 
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The  Wager 

{Continued  from  page  12) 


Jim"  awaiting  her  and  in  a  state  of  high 
mental  anguish,  aggravated  by  a  knowledge 
of  her  daring  adventure.  The  couple  had 
scarcely  ceased  to  fondle  each  other  in 
ardent  greeting  when  Detective  Duggan 
broke  rudely  into  their  apartment  and  at- 
tempted to  arrest  both. 

"You're  fooled  again,  Duggan,"  Daisy 
told  him  triumphantly. 

"Oh  no  I'm  not ;  I  saw  the  whole  trans- 
action with  my  own  eyes,  and  you're  going 
to  prison  this  time,"  the  officer  insisted. 

"If  you  think  I  am,  just  put  vour  peepers 
on  this  document,"  Daisy  replied  as  she  un- 
folded the  indemnity  which  bore  Com- 
missioner  Stone's  own   signature. 

Duggan  read  it  in  uncontrollable  sur- 
prise. Then  he  challenged  the  genuineness 
of  the  paper,  and  with  consummate  audacity 
he  tried  to  snatch  it  away  from  Daisy.  In 
the  fight  which  followed  this  act,  Duggan 
succeeded  in  handcuffing  Jim  and  making 
him  his  prisoner,  but  Daisy  escaped 
through  a  window  and  over  the  roofs  of  ad- 
jacent houses. 

An  exciting  race  between  Daisy  and  Dug- 
gan ensued.  The  sleuth  turned  Jim  over 
to  a  uniformed  policeman  and  devoted  hi 
supreme  efforts  to  intercepting  Daisy  before 
she  could  reach  Stone,  but  the  girl  beat  her 
pursuer  into  Stone's  office  by  a  narrow 
margin.     However,  she  found  it  necessary 


to  slam  a  door  in  the  officer's  face  in  order 
to  accomplish  this. 

"Tell  every  'bull'  in  town  I've  gone 
straight  in  spite  of  Duggan,"  commanded 
Daisy  as  she  tossed  the  jewel  case  to  Stone. 

"You've  turned  the  trick,  eh?" 

"Yes ;  it  was  my  last  and  easiest  job." 

Stone  was  still  felicitating  with  Daisy 
over  winning  the  wager  through  her  clever- 
ness when  Duggan  gained  access  to  the 
room. 

"Did  you  sign  that  indemnity  she's  flash- 
ing, Commissioner?"  Duggan  asked  excit- 
edly as  he  advanced  to  Stone. 

"I  did,"  the  latter  admitted  unruffled. 

"Well,  sir,  may  I  suggest  that  it  puts 
Daisy  in  a  position  to  cause  you  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  among  the  reformers  whei, 
by  showing  a  signed  document,  she  ca'n 
make  it  appear  that  you  are  in  league  with 
crooks?" 

"Ah,  how  stupid  of  me ;  I  hadn't  thought 
of  that,"  Stone  replied  as  he  lapsed  into 
serious  thought.  Then  he  suddenly 
turned  to  Daisy.  "Give  me  that  paper,"  he 
demanded  of  her. 

Daisy  did  not  reply  at  first,  but  it  was 
obvious  to  her  from  the  inception  that  she 
would  have  no  alternative.  She  must  re- 
linquish the  document,  although  she  felt 
sure  it  meant  the  vanishing  of  her  last  hope 
to  escape  punishment. 

"Well,  I  guess  I've  got  to  give  up  my  only 
protection  and  depend  on  you  being  as 
square  as  I've  been,"  she  finally  told  Stone 
as  she  handed  him- the1  indemnity. 

Stone  struggled  through  a  long  mental 
debate.     He  wanted  to  make  sure  of  the 


safe  course  for  him  to  pursue,  but  finally 
he  gave  Daisy  credit  for  having  played 
square  when  she  could  easily  have  done 
otherwise. 

He  had  just  announced  his  decision  to 
permit  Daisy  to  go  her  way  unmolested 
when  the  telephone  bell  rang  and  he  heard 
the  excited  voice  of  Thorpe,  who,  talking 
with  comical  rapidity,  enlightened  the  com- 
missioner as  to  what  had  happened  to  him. 

"You  lose,"  Stone  yelled  into  the  tele- 
phone as  he  burst  into  a  roaring  laughter. 
"  'Diamond  Daisy'  Doyle  turned  the  trick." 

Thorpe  was  so  evercome  when  recollec- 
tion of  the  wager  returned  to  him  that  he 
literally  fell  away  from  the  telephone. 

He  was  released  from  the  asylum  im- 
mediately when  Stone  explained  to  the 
superintendent  the  circumstances,  and  two 
hours  later  the  commissioner  had  induced 
both  Thorpe  and  Chandler  to  give  their 
checks,  put  up  for  the  wager,  to  Daisy  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  Jim  away  where  he 
could  regain  his  health. 

"Hand  these  checks  to  Daisy  Doyle  or 
leave  the  force,"  Stone  ordered  the  dis- 
gusted Duggan,  who  was  forced  to  relegate 
his  prejudice  in  order  to  hold  his  job. 

Daisy  and  Jim  departed  from  the  city  at 
once,  going  to  the  country,  where  Jim  wa<; 
speedily  restored  to  his  old-time  good 
health.  A  subsequent  wedding  helped  to 
make  life  perfect  for  the  two  reformed 
"crooks." 

From  the  photoplay  of  George  D.  Baker,  pro- 
duced by  the  Rolfe  Photoplays,  Incorporated,  and 
released  by  Metro  Pictures  Corporation,  Featur- 
ing Emily  Stevens. 
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DON'T  RUN  AWAY 


By  DELBERT  E.  DAVENPORT 


ON  ROTHWELL  was  the 
trusted  bookkeeper  of  a  widely- 
known  dentist,  whose  offices 
were  in  one  of  the  large  build- 
ings facing  Times  Square  in 
New  York.  He  had  held  this  position  for 
five  years  and  received  a  fair  salary  for  his 
services,  but  it  seemed  he  totally  lacked 
ability  to  save  money.  Forsooth  he  could 
never  even  start  a  bank  account,  and  he  had 
ample  incentive  too,  because  there  was  a 
girl  in  his  life,  and  he  really  loved  her  sin- 
cerely. Her  name?  Ah,  therein  was  the 
irony  of  it  all,  for  her  name  was  Maude 
Thorne  and  she — a  Thorne — was  deep  in 
his  young,  foolish  heart.  But  he  had  a 
greater  woe  to  combat.  It  was  his  own  in- 
ability to  crush  his  pride  to  the  extent  of  ad- 
mitting to  her  his  financial  weakness.  Quite 
on  the  contrary  and  much  to  his  own  mental 
unrest,  he  had  from  the  very  inception  of 
his  suit  for  her  hand  represented  himself 
as  adequately  blessed  with  pecuniary  re- 
sources requisite  to  assuming  the  bonds  of 
matrimony.  He  had  carried  on  this  de- 
ception to  the  point  of  a  climax  when  he 
must  either  confess  that  he  had  prevaricated 
right  along  or  run  away. 

It  was  a  wonderful  night  in  early  June, 
and  despite  the  ideal  conditions  existing 
for  a  romantic  stroll  through  Central  Park, 
he  had  begged  to  be  excused  on  the  pre- 
tense that  he  was  behind  in  his  work  at  the 
office.  His  real  reason  in  taking  this  course 
was  to  at  least  postpone  for  a  few  hours 
the  final  crash  which  he  felt  to  be  inevitable. 
He  had  led  pretty  Miss  Thorne  to  believe 
he  would  take  her  as  his  own  little  wife  ere 
the  June  had  gone,  and  she  had  shown  she 
was  exceedingly  happy  in  the  anticipatio  . 
of  entering  wedlock. 

Well  knowing  she  would  telephone  hr" 
some  time  during  the  evening,  Rothwell 
did  go  to  his  office  and  plunge  into  some 
work  which  could  have  waited,  but  which 
served  to  occupy  his  mind  for  the  time 
being. 

He  was  discouraged  and  he  was  lone- 
some, and  he  was  sure  Fate  had  some 
malicious  intent  in  thus  keeping  him  in 
abject  misery.  Occasionally  he  would  pause 
in  his  work  and  exert  a  tremendous  effort 
to .  make  his  mind  work  out  a  solution  to 
his  troubles.  How  could  he  get  some 
money  ?  Was  there  anybody  who  could  and 
would  loan  him  enough  to  get  married  on 
and  leave  him  free  to  continue  his  decep- 
tion? 

"Oh  pshaw,"  he  finally  muttered  to  him- 
self in  disgust,  "I've  thought  of  everybody 
I  know,  and  the  whole  bunch  of  them  hasn't 
enough  money  to  cover  up  the  amount  I've 
led  Maude  to  think  I  possess.  There's 
only  one  way,  and  that's  to  steal  it  and 
then  run  away — with  her."  And  that  very 
instant  his  conscience  got  to  working  be- 
cause he  added :  "Yes,  and  get  caught,  serve 
a  term  in  prison  and  be  an  outcast  the  rest 
of  my  life." 

He  shuddered  and  banged  a  book  down 
on  his  desk  at  the  thought  of  such  a  fright- 
ful blighting  of  his  career.  Then  he  once 
more  attempted  to  lose  himself  in  his  work 
and  fell  to  adding  up  a  long  column  of  fig- 
ures. While  he  was  thus  engaged  an  ath- 
letic,   middle-aged    man    entered    his   office 


from  the  hallway.  The  man  wore  a  large, 
black  slouch  hat  and  a  very  plain  blue-serge 
suit.  He  was  smooth-shaven  and  had  a 
very  prominently  thin,  pointed  nose,  the 
sharp  lines  of  which  were  accentuated  by  a 
pair  of  extremely  deep-set  steel-gray  eyes, 
which  shot  piercing  gazes  such  as  send  cold 
chills  up  one's  back.  The  man  wore  rub- 
ber heels  and  soles  on  his  shoes,  and  there- 
fore Rothwell  did  not  hear  him  walk  in. 
The  first  he  knew  of  the  man's  presence 
was  when  he  spoke  in  stern,  bass  tones. 

"Say,  get  a  move  on  you  and  let  me  see 
your  account  with  James  Hite,"  the  stranger 
commanded  with  a  show  of  authority. 

"What  for?"  Rothwell  asked,  springing 
to  his  feet  and  bravely  confronting  the  man. 

"Because  it's  necessary  in  the  name  of 
the  law,"  the  man  replied  throwing  back 
his  coat  and  revealing  a  detective's  badge. 

"Oh,"  gasped  the  bookkeeper  as  he  felt 
himself  being  overwhelmed  by  numerous 
fears,  chief  of  which  was  that  this  detective 
had  overheard  him  talking  to  himself  and 
had  jumped  to  conclusions. 

"Quick,  sonny ;  I've  got  only  two  minutes 
to  get  this  information  in,"  the  detective 
urged,  growing  impatient.  "Where's  your 
ledger  ?" 

"Right  here,  but — er — " 

"Don't  worry ;  you  won't  get  into  any 
trouble  over  this,"  the  officer  assured  him. 
"Turn  to  Hite's  account." 

Rothwell  obeyed  the  order  without 
further  quibble. 

"There,"  he  said  pointing  at  the  open 
ledger,  "is  the  account  of  James  Hite.  He 
had  all  his  upper  front  teeth  crowned  with 
gold  on  February  16th,  1915." 

"Good,"  the  detective  replied  as  he 
turned  to  go.  "Much  obliged."  And  he 
left  the  office  on  the  run. 

Naturally  Rothwell  was  deeply  mystified 
by  this  curious  transaction.  Apprehension 
soon  got  the  upper  hand  on  him,  and  he 
found  himself  worrying  lest  he  might  now 
be  implicated  in  some  sort  of  a  crooked  deal 
which  would  mean  his  undoing.  He  knew 
what  a  howl  his  employer  would  send  up  if 
he  learned  of  the  willingness  with  which  he 
divulged  the  secrets  of  his  private  books, 
and  he  concluded  it  was  morally  certain 
his  employer  would  sooner  or  later  hear 
of  his  act  in  one  way  or  another.  It  would 
be  just  like  the  brand  of  luck  he  usually 
drew. 

Why  should  he  remain  to  face  new  wor- 
ries? He  had  been  burdened  with  all  he 
could  stand  on  account  of  his  love  affair. 

"Aw,  what's  the  use  of  plugging  along 
this  way,"  he  finally  muttered  to  himself. 
"All  that's  in  store  for  me  is  a  grand  expose 
and  a  big  heart-breaking  bawling-out,  and 
then  maybe  something  bad  will  come  out  of 
this  stunt  tonight.  I'm  going  away  from 
this  burg,  and  I'm  never  going  to  let  any- 
one hear  from  me  again  around  this 
dump." 

Immediately  he  proceeded  to  carry  out 
this  wild  resolution  by  putting  on  his  coat 
and  hat,  leaving  his  books  lay  on  his  desk 
when  it  was  one  of  his  most  important 
duties  to  invariably  lock  these  books  in 
the  safe. 

"It'll  be  a  bitter  disappointment  to  poor 
Maude,  but  it  will  be  better  than  to  stay 


and  face  the  music,"  he  cried  as  his  emo- 
tions began  getting  the  best  of  him. 

He  rushed  to  the  door  as  if  there  was 
some  necessity  for  great  haste,  and  was  just 
about  to  exit  into  the  hall  when  he  was  con- 
fronted by  a  big,  burly  man,  whose  every 
physical  characteristic  was  that  of  a  thug 
Across  his  left  cheek  was  a  deep  scar,  his 
nose  was  very  crooked  and  he  had  tin-ears. 
His  was  not  a  face  to  contemplate  with  a 
feeling  of  security,  because  bull-dog  ten- 
acity and  wanton  cruelty  were  written  all 
over  it.  He  wore  a  cap  cocked  on  one 
side  of  his  head  and  a  heavy  red  sweater 
considerably  soiled.  His  very  manner  was 
antagonistic. 

"Hold  on,"  he  ordered  as  he  threw  his 
forearm  under  Rothwell's  chin.  "I  wantta 
see  you'se  on  some  private  business.  Get 
me?" 

So  saying  he  bodily  shoved  the  young 
bookkeeper  back  in  the  office  and  slammed 
the  door  shut  after  him. 

"What's  the  idea?"  Rothwell  stammered, 
trying  hard  to  put  up  a  brave  front. 

"De  ideer  is  just  dis  much  dat  if  a  guy 
comes  up  here  and  you'se  give  him  any 
info  'bout  a  certain  gink  what's  my  pal, 
I'll  croak  you'se;  dat's  all,"  the  bully  de- 
clared. 

Fortunately  Rothwell  still  had  his  wits 
about  him  despite  his  fright,  and  he  real- 
ized this  man  was  quite  unaware  of  the 
fact  that  he  had  arrived  too  late  to  give 
his  warning. 

"I  should  say  I  wouldn't  give  any  infor- 
mation to  no  one,"  Rothwell  responded, 
and  then  he  summoned  new  courage. 
"What  do  you  think  I  am,  an  information 
bureau  ?" 

"All  I  got  to  say  'bout  dat,  bo,  is  you'se 
had  better  not  be  if  it's  info  'bout  me  pal 
they're  after,"  the  burly  one  replied. 

"Worry  not.  Goodnight."  Rothwell 
started  for  the  door,  but  was  intercepted. 

"Don't  be  in  such  a  rush,"  the  thug  said. 
"I  gotta  show  you'se  dat  I've  got  de  neces- 
sary forces  to  do  me  job  wid  if  you  dared 
to  spill  de  beans." 

So  saying  he  dragged  the  cowered  young 
man  over  to  a  window  facing  Times  Square. 

"Now,  stand  by,"  he  ordered,  whereupon 
he  raised  his  hands  high  in  the  air  as  if 
he  were  stretching.  Then  he  shoved  the 
now  curious  bookkeeper  into  a  chair. 
"Watch  and  see  what  me  stretch  means," 
he  said. 

Rothwell  felt  a  little  too  nervous  now  to 
venture  any  bravado.  He  wasn't  just  sure 
what  his  uncouth  visitor  planned  on  doing. 
Uppermost  in  his  mind  was  the  thought 
of  gunmen  and  their  bold  atrocities.  Still, 
he  could  not  understand  why  he  should  be 
a  marked  man,  unless  he  was  only  deluding 
himself  to  the  extent  of  accepting  it  as  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  this  menacing 
bruiser  was  ignorant  of  his  being  too  late  to 
fulfill  his  mission.  Ye  gods,  if  he  be  wrong 
in  his  deductions,  he  could  see  himself 
crammed  in  a  trunk  and  figuring  in  a 
baffling  murder  mystery.  Then  something 
happened — five  evil-faced  men  walked  into 
the  office  single-file,  and,  strange  to  say, 
they  were  all  nattily  attired  in  clothes  of 
the  latest  mcde.  Silently  sullen  they  all 
stopped  in  a  group  near  the  door. 
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"What  brings  you'se  up  here,  fellers?" 
the  slovenly  individual  asked  them. 

"We  got  yer  signal,  boss,"  one  of  them 
replied. 

"See,"  the  burly  one  said,  turning  to 
Rothwell,  "before  ye  kin  blink  yer  eye 
twenty  times  I  kin  have  enough  men  here 
to  kill  forty  little  shrimps  like  you'se.  And, 
be  sure  to  get  de  meanin'  of  it  all — it 
means  yer  not  to  open  yer  head  to  anyone 
'bout  a  bloke  named  Jimmy  Hite  if  ye  got 
any  of  de  said  desire  to  keep  on  livin',  dat's 
all.  Come  on,  gang."  And  without  even 
so  much  as  casting  a  fleeting  glance  at  the 
much  surprised  young  bookkeeper,  the 
whole  crowd  left  the  office  and  quickly 
descended  adjacent  stairs. 

Rothwell  remained  immovable  in  his 
chair  for  fully  five  minutes.  He  found  it 
impossible  to  think,  a  state_  of  paralysis 
having  seemingly  rendered  his  mental  ma- 
chinery helpless.  Then  all  too  suddenly  one 
all-shocking  thought  struck  him.  What  if 
that  gang  of  ruffians  discovered  his  decep- 
tion within  the  next  ten  minutes!  Forth- 
with he  jumped  out  of  his  chair  and  fairly 
scrambled  for  the  door,  and  at  that  very 
instant  the  telephone  bell  rang.  He  paused 
and  debated  on  whether  or  not  to  lose 
the  time  to  answer  the  phone,  but  upon 
realizing  it  was  undoubtedly  the  soothing 
voice  of  his  girl  Maude  he  would  hear,  he 
took  a  chance  on  whatever  terrible  fate 
might  be  in  store  for  him  should  the  worst 
happen. 

"Hello,  dearie,"  he  stammered  into  the 
phone.  "Yes,  it's  me,  but  I'm  in  a  hurry  to 
get  out  of  the  office ;  I  just  had  an  exciting 
experience.  Yes,  a  bunch  of  thugs  were 
up  here  threatening  my  life.  Yes,  honest ; 
and,  listen,  sweetheart,  I — I —  think  it  will 
be  for  the  best  that  I  duck  out  of  town  and 
disappear  for  good.  Why?  So  they  can't 
find  me  to  kill  me.  Huh?"  Then  he  si- 
lently listened,  evincing  a  keen  interest  in 
what  he  heard  over  the  phone,  but  finally 
he  assumed  a  protesting  attitude.  "I  tell 
you,  dearie,  I  must  beat  it — I  can't  ex- 
plain everything  to  you  except  to  tell  you 
I  haven't  done  anything  wrong.  I'm  just  a 
victim  of  circumstances.  Huh?"  He 
listened  again  and  then  said  as  if  repeating 
after  the  voice  over  the  telephone :  "Don't 
run  away !  You  mean  I  mustn't  run  away 
at  all?  You  hate  a  coward !  Huh?"  After 
a  moment  he  said,  "All  right  then,  dearie  ; 
I'll  be  right  down." 

After  hanging  up  the  receiver  and  look- 
ing all  around  cautiously,  he  walked  rapidly 
to  the  door,  turned  off  the  lights  and  go 
out  of  the  office  and  the  building  in  ji"- 
time,  hopping  a  street  car  which  landed 
him  in  front  of  Maude  Thome's  home  thirty 
minutes  later.  She  met  him  on  the  side- 
walk, announcing  that  they  would  take  a 
little  stroll  while  they  chatted. 

Maude  Thorne  was  one  of  those  buxom, 
little,  golden-haired,  young  women,  whose 
blue  eyes  seemed  to  always  be  dancing  for 
joy,  and  whose  pretty  pinkish  face  was  a 
veritable  rendezvous  for  smiles  of  the  va- 
riety that  made  a  fellow  feel  like  life  was 
worth  its  privations  after  all.  On  this  par- 
ticular occasion  she  wore  a  fluffy,  pale  pink 
summer  dress  which  augmented  her  beauty 
to  the  extent  of  attracting  eyes  on  all  sides. 
And  the  minute  Don  Rothwell  joined  her 
he  was  a  vastly  different  young  man.  He 
seemed  actually  jolly  and  carefree  almost 
instantaneously. 

"Oh,  honey  ;  you  can't  begin  to  know  how 
glad  I  am  that  you  did  keep  me  from  acting 
on  the  impulse  of  the  moment  and  running 


away.  But  it  was  a  harrowing  experience 
I  had  tonight,"  he  began,  following  this 
with  a  detailed  account  of  all  that  transpired 
in  his  office. 

"And  because  of  a  little  excitement  like 
that,  you'd  run  away  and  leave  me  with  a 
broken  heart,  when  you  know  how  I  hate 
cowardice,"  she  said  reprovingly  after  1  ■ 
had  finished,  but  she  smiled  just  as  sweetly 
as  ever. 

"Well,  Maude  dear,  th — there  are  other 
reasons  why  it  might  be  best  for  me  to  go," 
he  stammered  half  in  the  notion  of  at  last 
apprising  his  fiancee  of  his  financial  em- 
barrassment. 

"What  are  the  other  reasons?"  she  very 
promptly  asked,  refusing  to  get  serious. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,  honey,  only  I'm  afraid 
you're  not  going  to  be  happy  with  me,"  he 
said  immediately,  beginning  to  change  his 
mind  about  making  any  confessions. 

"That's  for  me  to  decide  beforehand, 
dearest,"  she  reminded  gently  and  without 
concern.     "I'm  pretty  sure  you're  the  only 


SEVERED  HEARTS? 
YEA,  "BUSTED" 

/  loved  thee  in  life's  morning, 

When  the  sunbeams  kissed  the  dew; 

I  loved  thee  in  its  springtime, 

When  the  rose  was  budding  new. 

We  parted  in  the  summer, 

When   the  winds  of  June  didst   blow; 
My  heart  was  aching,  darling, 

But  not  with  yours,  I  know. 

Fate,  that  barrier  so  bold. 
Didst  keep  me  all  "in  twain." 

And  through  all  the  mist  and  gloom 
Came  Hard  Luck's  refrain. 

E'en  now  that  years  have  rolled  between 
And  Youth's  bright  shore  we  leave, 

I  still  remember  thee,  ah  e'en 
I  love  thee  in  life's  eve. 

And  why  have  we  been  e'er  apart? 

Why  did  not  thee  e'er  join 
The  crowd  nearest  to  my  sad  heart, 

Oh,  ye  elusive  Coin! 

— By  a  Movie  Actor, 
Who  Moved  Backward. 


boy  in  the  world  I  love,  and  there's  no 
reason  why  I  shouldn't  wed  you  if  you're 
willing." 

"God  knows  I'm  willing  and  anxious ; 
but,  I — er — well,  you  deserve  a  better  man 
than  I  am,"  he  finally  blurted  out. 

"What  in  the  world  has  gone  wrong  with 
you  tonight,  Don?"  she  asked,  much  puzzled. 
"This  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  you 
'knock'  yourself.  Usually  you  are  your 
own  best,  little  booster,  talking  about  all 
the  money  you're  making  and  all  the  nice 
things  you're  going  to  get  me." 

"I  guess  I'm  upset,  Maude ;  don't  let  it 
worry  you." 

"Indeed,  I'm  not  going  to  let  it  worry 
me,  because  right  away  I'm  going  to  change 
the  subject  by  telling  you  all  the  wonderful 
plans  I  made  today  for  our  future,"  she 
chimed  in  cheerily.  "You  know  you  sug- 
gested that  we  take  a  summer  cottage  down 
at  Atlantic  City — " 

"Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  great  to  run 
down  there  every  evening  and  get  away 
from  the  stifling  heat  of  the  city,"  he 
replied. 


"But  it  would  be  too  expensive,  honey, 
so  I've  decided  it  would  be  much  better  to 
furnish  up  a  nice  little  apartment  now, 
somewhere  uptown  near  the  Hudson,  where 
it's  just  as  cool  as  it  is  at  Atlantic  City. 
You  see,  Don,  I've  figured  it  would  cost 
a  little  more  now,  but  in  the  end  we'd  be 
better  off,  because  we'd  have  an  all-the- 
year-round  home  right  from  the  beginning." 

"How  much  do  you  figure  it  would  take 
to  carry  out  your  plan  of  furnishing  up 
the  apartment?"  he  asked  endeavoring  to 
hide  the  consternation  he  felt  within  him. 

"It  will  take  exactly  one  thousand  dol- 
lars, paying  cash  for  all  the  furniture  we 
need  and  a  couple  months'  rent  in  advance," 
she  replied  enthusiastically. 

"A  thousand  dollars !"  he  exclaimed, 
panic-stricken  at  the  realization  that  he 
would  experience  difficulty  in  raising  a  hun- 
dred. 

"Yes,"  she  replied.  "You  were  talking 
about  paying  $5,000  for  a  little  Long  Island 
home." 

"Er — yes — of  course  a  thousand  dollars 
is  easy,"  he  assured  the  girl.  "We'll  carry 
out  your  plan." 

"Oh,  do  tell  me  when,"  she  begged  in 
ecstacy.  And,  she  could  not  have  possibly 
made  Don  Rothwell  feel  more  uncomfor- 
table ! 

Out  of  sheer  desperation  he  yanked  off 
his  straw  hat  and  ran  his  fingers  roughly 
through  his  long,  black,  wavy  hair.  He  felt 
impelled  to  pull  out  a  hand  full  of  that  hair, 
hurl  it  to  the  pavement  and  run  away  from 
his  chosen  one.  He  made  a  mental  note 
of  how  all-prevailing  that  desire  to  get  away 
from  all  his  worries  was  rapidly  becoming. 
It  annoyed  him  perceptibly,  because  a 
frown  had  encompassed  his  whole  counte- 
nance and  his  snappy,  black  eyes  cast  wild 
fleeting  glances  at  Maude  Thorne,  but  in- 
stead of  giving  vent  to  any  curiosity  she 
might  have  felt,  she  simply  patted  his  soft, 
boyish  and  almost  beardless  cheek. 

"Do  emit  worrying  about  those  toughs," 
she  urged.  "They  could  have  no  reason 
for  doing  you  any  serious  harm.  And, 
above  all,  stick,  because  that's  the  way  to 
show  them  they  haven't  bluffed  you." 

For  nearly  two  hours  the  young  couple 
walked  and  talked,  and,  when  finally  they 
parted  for  the  night  after  he  had  assured 
her  and  reassured  her  they  would  start  the 
happy  task  of  furnishing  up  an  apartment 
without  further  delay,  Don  Rothwell  was  in 
the  throes  of  extreme  desperation.  He  was 
completely  ingulfed  in  a  quandary — he  could 
not  see  an  avenue  of  escape.  He  had  per- 
sisted in  deceiving  Maude  to  the  very  end 
relative  to  his  financial  circumstances,  and 
besides,  he  had  the  haunting  memory  of  the 
threats  made  against  his  life.  It  was,  there- 
fore, a  terrible  night  he  spent  in  his  room. 
Insomnia  gained  mastery  over  him,  and 
he  could  only  roll  and  toss  in  his  bed. 
Frequently  he  caught  himself  groaning. 
Once,  at  least,  he  wished  to  die,  for  he 
actually  leaned  far  out  his  window  and 
wondered  if  his  death  would  be  painless 
should  he  throw  himself  down  the  seven 
stories  to  the  roof-top  below.  It  wac  the 
young  man's  good  fortune  to  revert  his 
mind  to  thoughts  of  a  happy,  little  home 
ruled  by  the  one  girl  he  loved  that  held  him 
in  check  by  buoying  up  his  hopes. 

It  was  daybreak  when  Rothwell  finally 
succeeded  in  going  to  sleep,  and  at  nine 
o'clock  he  was  suddenly  awakened  by  a 
loud  knocking  on  his  door,  which  he 
hastily  opened,  to  be  confronted  by  a  uni- 
formed policeman. 
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"Is  your  name  Don  Rothwell?"  the 
officer  asked. 

"Ye-yes  sir,"  the  frightened  young  man 
admitted. 

"Hustle  in  your  clothes  then,  and  come 
with  me,"  the  officer  instructed. 

"What  for?" 

"The  captain  wants  to  ask  you  a  few- 
questions  about  the  Hite  case." 

"But  I  don't  know  anything  about  it," 
the  young  man  protested.  "Anyway  I  want 
to  keep  out  of  it,  because  my  life  has  been 
threatened." 

"It  has !"  the  officer  exclaimed  in  sur- 
prise.    "Who  threatened  it?" 

"A  leader  of  a  gang  of  gunmen,"  Roth- 
well declared. 

"Well,  hurry  along,  and  you  can  tell 
your  whole  story  at  the  station,"  the  officer 
ordered. 

Rothwell  promptly  reached  the  conclu 
sion  that  it  would  be  best  for  him  to  obev 
the  orders  of  the  police,  and  so  he  made 
quick  work  of  donning  his  clothes,  and  in 
less  than  an  hour  he  was  closeted  in  the 
office  of  the  captain  of  the  Forty-seventh 
Street  Police  Station,  to  whom  he  told  the 
whole  story  of  his  experiences  the  night 
before. 

"Well,  why  weren't  you  down  to  work  on 
time  this  morning?"  the  captain  asked  after 
Rothwell  had  finished. 

"I — I — overslept,"  the  latter  replied. 

"Are  you  sure  it  wasn't  on  account  of 
your  fear  of  the  gunmen  being  on  the 
lookout  for  you  there  ?" 

"No,  I  hadn't  even  thought  of  that." 

"Well,  you'd  better  think  about  it  a  little 
by  keeping  alert;  but  don't  run  away,  be- 
cause nine  times  out  of  ten  those  thugs 
are  only  bluffing,"  the  captain  advised. 

And  at  that  very  instant  Don  Rothwell 
found  himself  getting  exceedingly  sensitive 
in  the  realization  that  he  was  being  given 
the  "don't-run-away"  advice  at  amazingly 
frequent  intervals  of  late.  The  supersti- 
tious side  of  his  nature  started  to  develop- 
ing, and  he  began  to  feel  certain  there  was 
some  ill  omen  in  the  repetition  of  such 
counsel.  When  the  captain  told  him  he 
could  go  after  warning  him  to  hold  himself 
in  readiness  to  be  called  as  a  witness  at  any- 
time, Rothwell  arose  and  looked  all  around 
the  room,  finally  returning  his  gaze  to  the 
captain. 

"Er — captain,  would  you  mind  telling  me 
what  the  trouble  is  all  about?"  he  asked. 

"Too  busy,  sonny,  but  you  can  get  it  all 
in  the  morning  papers,"  the  officer  replied. 

Consequently  the  first  thing  Rothwell  did 
upon  getting  out  of  the  station  house  was 
to  rush  to  the  nearest  news-stand  and  pur- 
chase a  morning  paper,  and  the  first  thing 
to  greet  his  eye  on  the  front  page  was  this 
alarming  headline : 

BOOKKEEPER  TAKES  CHANCE  ON 
HIS  OWN  LIFE  TO  AID  POLICE! 

Breathlessly  Rothwell  read  the  news 
story  which  followed,  and  learned  how, 
by  some  clever  and  quick  identification 
work,  Detective  William  Walsh  and  two 
assistants  had  shadowed  and  captured 
"Butch"  Metcalf,  alias  James  Hite,  a 
swindler  of  international  notoriety.  Right 
in  the  "lead"  of  the  story  Rothwell  was 
given  credit  for  greatly  aiding  the  police 
by  happening  to  be  in  his  office  at  work  at 
a  time  when  the  detectives  only  had  five 
minutes  in  which  to  determine  whether  or 
not  they  were  on  the  trail  of  the  right  man. 
Doubts  arose  in  their  minds  because  their 


suspect  did  not  tally  in  one  respect  to  the 
description  of  the  criminal  they  sought, 
and  it  later  developed  that  they  learned  of 
a  man  of  Hite's  description  having  some 
dental  work  done  at  the  Weaver  Dental 
Parlors,  where  Rothwell  was  employed. 
Hence  Detective  Walsh  had  paid  a  flying 
visit  to  this  establishment  and  learned  from 
the  young  bookkeeper  that  Hite  had  had 
gold  crowns  placed  on  all  his  upper  front 
teeth  a  short  time  before.  This  fully  ac- 
counted for  the  change  in  his  appearance  and 
the  dentistry  had  no  doubt  been  resorted 
to  solely  for  the  purpose  of  making  more 
difficult  identification.  The  story  went  on 
to  tell  how  Rothwell  had  quickly  furnished 
all  the  facts  he  possessed,  and  how  De- 
tective Walsh  rushed  back  on  the  trail  of 
his  man,  redoubling  his  efforts  with  a  not- 
able arrest  as  a  climax.  Rewards  amount- 
ing in  total  to  $30,000  had  been  offered  for 
taking  Hite  into  custody,  and  the  story 
wound  up  by  announcing  that  young  Roth- 
well would  get  his  share  of  this  money, 
because  he  had  dared  to  disregard  threats 
against  his  life.  However,  in  the  latter  de- 
tail the  paper  erred. 

Upon  concluding  his  perusal  Rothwell 
started  on  the  run  for  his  office,  spurred  on 
by  the  prospect  of  reaping  sufficient  funds 
from  this  accidental  stroke  of  good  for- 
tune to  make  sure  his  marriage  to  Maude 
Thorne  without  having  to  suffer  the  humili- 
ation of  telling  her  he  had  deceived  her  for 
such  a  long  time.  He  quite  forgot  the 
gunmen  for  the  nonce. 

The  moment  he  entered  the  Weaver 
Dental  Parlors  he  was  showered  with  con- 
gratulations from  everyone  connected  with 
the  institution,  including  Dr.  Weaver,  and 
on  his  desk  he  found  a  note  asking  him  to 
call  Miss  Thorne  as  soon  as  he  arrived. 
This  he  did  with  avidity,  and  the  first  thing 
he  heard  her  musical  little  voice  say  over 
the  wire  was : 

"See?  Wasn't  I  right  in  telling  you  to 
not  run  away  ?" 

"Believe  me,  I'm  glad  I  took  your  advice 
too,  because  this  is  going  to  mean  a  lot 
to  us,  dearie,"  he  replied. 

In  all  his  subsequent  conversation  over 
the  phone  he  demonstrated  a  reassuring  re- 
turn of  cheerfulness  and  confidence  in  his 
chances  to  be  happy  after  all,  and  that 
whole  day  he  whistled  merry  tunes  as  he 
worked. 

The  evening  of  this  day  found  Don  Roth- 
well with  Maude  Thorne  very  early.  In 
fact,  he  could  scarcely  be  patient  in  his  an 
ticipation  of  at  last  enjoying  a  visit  devoid 
of  inward  worrying.  He  had  calculated  he 
would  receive  no  less  than  $2,000,  and  pos- 
sibly more,  as  his  bit  of  the  reward  for 
Hite's  capture,  and  he  rejoiced  in  the 
knowledge  that  such  an  amount  would  in- 
sure the  furnished  apartment  his  fiancee 
had  so  fondly  planned  with  a  comfortable 
margin  left.  So  naturally  it  was  the  gayest 
evening  of  his  whole  courtship,  and  the 
blithesome  spirit  was  mutual.  The  future 
seemed  permanently  roseate,  and  the  past 
was  easily  forgotten.  In  fact,  the  past  was 
so  much  forgotten  on  the  part  of  young 
Rothwell  that,  after  kissing  his  chosen  one 
goodnight,  he  wended  his  way  across  the 
lower  end  of  Central  Park  without  even  so 
much  as  looking  right  or  left,  let  alone  back. 
His  gaze  was  fixed  straight  ahead  just  as 
his  hopes  in  life  were  straight  ahead  in  the 
future,  and  there  .n  he  erred !  Following 
close  behind  him  was  a  swarthy-complex- 
ioned  Italian  lad  not  more  than  nineteen 
years  of  age.     He  was  attired   in  a  neat, 


brown  suit  of  the  latest  style  and  wore  a 
soft,  brown  hat,  which  he  had  pulled  down 
over  his  forehead,  making  his  black,  pierc- 
ing eyes  almost  invisible  to  the  passerby. 

This  mysterious  stranger  permitted  Roth- 
well to  pass  undisturbed  through  several 
of  the  darkest  and  loneliest  pathways  of 
the  park.  Then,  upon  reaching  the  bril- 
liantly lighted  entrance  leading  into  Broad- 
way, he  quickened  his  pace  until  he  got 
almost  alongside  the  unwary  young  man. 
Boldly  the  pursuer  peered  in  Rothwell's 
face,  as  if  to  make  sure  he  was  the  right 
man.  Then  he  dropped  directly  behind  him, 
and  that  very  instant  Rothwell  reeled  and 
fell  face  downward  across  one  of  the  street- 
car tracks.  The  young  Italian  never  even 
turned  his  head  to  see  what  had  happened, 
but  walked  rapidly  on  across  the  street 
and  jumped  into  a  taxicab,  which  quickly 
disappeared. 

A  small  crowd  of  pedestrians  gathered 
around  the  prostrate  form  of  Don  Rothwell. 
Those  who  had  witnessed  his  fall  were  at 
variance  in  their  opinions  as  to  what  ailed 
him.  One  man  suggested  heart  failure  and 
another  remarked  that  the  fellow  was  in- 
toxicated. No  one  ventured  to  touch  him 
because  of  the  yells  of  a  traffic  policeman 
who  came  running  to  the  spot.  The  officer's 
first  act  was  to  lift  Rothwell  up  to  a  stand- 
ing position  and  to  look  into  his  face. 

"This  man's  dying,"  he  yelled.  "Some 
of  you  men  help  me  carry  him  over  to  that 
drug  store." 

Within  a  minute  they  had  Rothwell  in 
the  drug  store,  and  a  physician,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  place  at  the  time,  made 
a  hurried  examination  in  an  effort  to  de- 
termine the  cause  of  the  man's  uncon- 
sciousness, but  the  more  he  examined  the 
more  perplexed  became  the  expression  on 
the  doctor's  face.  Then  he  attempted  an 
emergency  treatment,  and  the  patient 
showed  signs  of  reviving.  The  physician  re- 
peated this  treatment  and  Rothwell  opened 
his  eyes  soon  afterward.  He  struggled  for 
fully  a  minute  before  he  could  speak  aud- 
ibly.   Then,  in  very  husky  tones,  he  said : 

"They  all  said  to  me,  'don't  run  away.'  I 
didn't  run  away.  That's  why  the  gunman 
got  me." 

"But  you  haven't  been  shot,"  the  physi- 
cian told  him. 

"Yes ;  it's  here,"  Rothwell  groaned  as  he 
tried  to  reach  the  middle  of  his  back  with 
his  trembling  hand. 

Excitedly  the  physician  lifted  the  young- 
man  to  a  sitting  position  and  ran  his  fingers 
down  his  back.  A  second  later  he  pulled 
from  the  back  of  his  coat  a  headless,  brass 
pin  about  two  inches  in  length.  The  in- 
stant the  pin  was  extracted  Rothwell 
groaned  and  his  body  became  perfectly 
limp. 

Thirty  minutes  later  Rothwell  was  in  an 
emergency  hospital,  and  heroic  methods 
were  being  resorted  to  that  he  might  sur- 
vive the  strange  attack  which  had  been 
made  upon  him.  The  slight  incision  made 
by  the  pin  in  his  back  had  been  discovered, 
and  the  wound  was  found  to  contain  traces 
of  a  very  deadly  poison.  Rothwell  was  but 
another  victim  of  the  poison  needle,  so 
the  doctors  announced. 

Within  the  very  same  hour  a  conscien- 
tious chauffeur,  whose  suspicions  had  been 
aroused  by  a  lone  passenger's  nervous  com- 
mands for  greater  speed,  abruptly  brought 
his  car  to  a  standstill  in  front  of  a  police- 
man and  yelled  to  him  to  arrest  the  occu- 
pant as  he  himself  jumped  on  the  opposite 
(Continued    on  page  31) 
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CHAPTER  I 

The  Rediscovery  of  Eden 

APTAIN  FARWELL,  the  place  is 
ideal !  Send  her  ahead  and  I'll  go 
adventuring  into  the  past.  It  looks 
like  an  old  painting  or  a  stage  set, 
instead  of  a  simple  Yankee  fishing 
j  village." 

His  voice  thrilled  with  boyish  delight,  as  he 
lowered  the  binoculars,  turning  with  sparkling 
eyes  toward  the  skipper  of  the  steam  yacht  "Sea 
Gull." 

"Ay,  ay,  sir.  But  I  calculate  you'll  find  it  a 
bit  weather-beaten,"  was  the  officer's  response. 
"Port  Sunray  is  the  sleepiest  town  on  the  coast — 
there  ain't  none  of  them  swell  hotels  or  cottages 
which  a  gentleman  like  you  is  used  to,  sir.  That 
place  is  like  a  country  graveyard,  sir,  and  .  .  ." 

"Exactly  what  I  want !"  and  the  tall  young  man 
leaned  over  the  taff-rail  to  gaze  devouringly  at 
the  purple  rocks  which  sheered  so  precipitously 
into  the  blue  waters  of  the  crescent-shaped  har- 
bor. 

"I  am  over-fed  to  the  condition  of  permanent 
indigestion,  with  hotels  and  cottages,  and  all  the 
rest  of  conditions  that  go  with  them,"  he  con- 
tinued, lighting  his  calabash  pipe.  "Farwell,  I'm 
tired  of  high-speed  automobiles,  high-speed  man- 
ners, high-speed  gowns,  high-speed  girls  and  men ! 
I  want  to  slow  down — to  get  my  bearings — as 
Walt  Whitman  calls  it :  'To  loaf  and  invite  my 
soul!" 

The  "Sea  Gull"  glided  gracefully  to  her  anchor- 
age in  the  harbor,  under  the  skillful  guidance  of 
the  captain. 

Ronald  Roberts,  club  man,  globe  trotter,  bon 
viviant,  and,  most  important  of  all  to  the  public 
interest,  author  of  three  "best  sellers"  within  a 
year,  now  addressed  his  bubbling  energies  to  the 
task  of  preparation  for  his  explorations.  Haw- 
kins, his  valet,  torn  rudely  from  the  intellectual 
delights  of  the  joke  columns  of  The  Pink-un, 
was  spluttering  sotto  voice  maledictions  in  the 
most  up-to-date  Cockney. 

"Hawkins,  we  will  stay  over  night — we  may 
stay  a  month — we  may  stay  there  permanently ; 
the  skipper  said  the  place  was  like  a  graveyard !" 
chuckled  Roberts.  "So,  you  might  chuck  in  a 
couple  of  hand-embroidered  shrouds  if  you  have 
them  handy  in  the  linen  locker." 

"Oh,  Lord,  guvnor!  Don't  joke  about  things 
like  that,   sir ;   it  ayn't  good  luck,   sir !" 

Ronald  Roberts  sprang  up  the  steps  joyously, 
as  Hawkins  grumbled  over  the  finishing  touches 
of  his  packing.  Another  ten  minutes  and  the 
small  boat  had  been  moored  to  the  end  of  a 
sagging  quay — relic  of  the  vanished  days  of  the 
ancient  and  honorable  whaling  industry  of  which 
Port  Sunray  had  been  a  bustling  center. 

A  few  idlers  strolled  down  the  plank  walk  to 
greet  them  with  staring  but  good-natured  curi- 
osity. 

"Good  afternoon,  gentlemen !"  was  Robert's 
cheery  greeting.  "Can  you  direct  me  to  the 
leading  hotel  of  the  city?" 
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"There  ben't  no  hotel,  friend,"  volunteered  the 
most  patriarchal  of  the  reception  committee. 
"But  old  Si  Squiggins  still  runs  the  Holly  Branch 
Tavern  up  on  the  Mill  Brook  road." 

"Where  is  his  place?"  asked  Roberts. 

"Up  this  yere  road,"  volunteered  another.  "It's 
a  long  walk ;  mebbe  old  Cap'n  Ben  '11  take  ye  up 
in  his  hack." 

A  few  minutes  of  leisurely  negotiation  were 
necessary  before  the  luggage  could  be  safely 
stowed  away  on  the  after-deck  of  Cap'n  Ben's 
craft.  Hawkins  was  puffing  and  perspiring  from 
the  unwonted  exercise. 

"Now,  point  out  the  historical  spots  on  the 
way,"  Roberts  insisted.  "And  why  aren't  you 
trimming  sails  outside  the  harbor  there,  instead 
of  doing  this   land-lubber's   work,   here?" 

"Wall,  it's  a  long  story,"  observed  the  ancient 
mariner.  "I  was  brung  up  when  ships  was  ships, 
and  not  steam  engynes !  I  was  master  of  a 
clipper  in  the  days  when  whalin'  was  a  perfes- 
shun.  And  here  I  am  now,  with  nothin'  to  steer 
but  old  Betsy  Jane,  my  hoss." 

"And  she  ain't  bloomin'  long  for  this  life,  sir, 
if  H'lm  henny  judge!"  was  the  tactless  inter- 
ruption of  Hawkins. 

Cap'n  Ben  cast  an  indignant  glance  at  the 
valet,  and  then  ignored  him  to  explain  the  local 
history  to  novelist,  at  his  side.  They  were  near- 
ing  the  tavern,  after  a  roundabout  ride  through 
the  quaint  streets  of  the  somnolent  hamlet,  when 
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Roberts  drew  his  guide's  attention  to  a  white 
columned  dwelling  of  Colonial  architecture  on 
the  highland,  back  of  the  harbor. 

"What's  that  place?  It's  the  prettiest  thing  in 
the  town." 

11  'Taint  wuth  botherin'  about,  that  place.  It's 
been  deserted  for  six  years.  Used  to  be  a  purty 
nice  place  when  old  man  Simmons  was  alive,  and 
before  his  gal  died.  But  since  he  hung  hisself, 
and  after  the  gal  died  of  fits,  there  ain't  been  no 
luck  with  the  place.  They  rented  it  two  or  three 
times,  all  furnished  up  and  "everything.  But  peo- 
ple won't  stay  there." 

"Why  not?"  Roberts  already  sensed  some 
"copy"  for  his  story. 

"Oh,  they  does  say  as  how  the  place  has  sper- 
rits.  Anyway,  there's  funny  noises  and  sich  at 
night,  and  old  Mis'  Sparrergrass  who  lived  there 
last  she  said  that  the  Simmon's  gal  came  around 
at  midnight  every  night." 

"But  she  was  dead,  wasn't  she?"  inquired  Haw- 
kins, with  true  British  obtuseness.  "How  could 
she  come  there  then?" 

Cap'n  Ben  drew  his  horse  up  before  the  wide 
porch  of  the  Holly  Branch  Tavern.  He  shot  a 
sarcastic  glance  at  the  Englishman. 

"She  didn't  come  back  herself.  It  was  her 
ghost." 

Hawkins  turned  to  look  over  his  shoulder  at 
the  distant  house. 

"Mercy !"  he  muttered.  "What  a  blooming 
good  place  to  stay  away  from." 


The   "Ghost"    turned   out   to   be  a   pretty   girl   in   overalls 
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Roberts  climbed  out  of  the  carriage  with  an 
anticipatory   smile. 

"You're  all  wrong,  Hawkins.  What  a  bloom- 
ing good  place  to  live  in !" 

CHAPTER  II 
The  Home  of  the  Ghost 

The  Holly  Branch  Tavern  was  a  delight  to  the 
novelist's  heart.  Old  Si  Squiggins  produced,  from 
a  mysterious  cache,  a  dusty,  cob-webbed  bottle 
which  had  been  filled  with  the  fermented  juice  of 
the  grape  from  his  father's  vines,  in  the  days  be- 
fore even  the  hoop-skirt  had  been  invented  for 
the  entanglement  of  tiny  feminine  feet  and  the  be- 
wilderment of  fluttering  masculine  hearts !  And 
a  sauce  (invented  by  his  mother,  whose  cunning 
combinations  of  esculents  had  made  the  Holly 
Branch  Tavern  a  snug  harbor  for  the  cognoscenti 
of  whaling  circles  in  the  good  old  days  and  jovial 
old  nights),  had  been  liberally  anointed  upon 
some  wonderful  fish  just  brought  in  from  the 
sea.  Vegetables — fresh  from  a  kitchen  garden  of 
astonishing  fertility — served  in  dishes  which 
Hawkins  christened  "canary  bird  bath  tubs" 
adorned  the  board,  and  were  so  delicious  that 
even  the  unhappy  valet  forgot,  for  the  nonce,  the 
savory  viands  of  Merrie  England.  It  was  a  feast 
for  the  Olympians,  and  old  Si's  guests  did  justice 
to  it  with  a  gusto  which  brought  the  sparkle  of 
pride  to  his  pale  blue  eyes. 

"Wall,  sir,  I  s'pose  it's  your  bed  time — nearly 
nine  o'clock,"  said  the  old  tavern-keeper. 

Roberts  restrained  his  smile,  as  he  replied :  "Oh, 
I  sometimes  stay  up  later  than  this  in  New  York. 
Don't   I,   Hawkins?" 

The  valet  awakened  with  a  start,  answering 
sleepily :  "Yes,  sir.  Thank  you,  sir.  I  beg  pardon, 
sir !" 

"I'm  going  out  for  a  walk — perhaps  to  that 
haunted  house,"  Roberts  announced. 

"Oh,  sir,  I  wouldn't,  sir.  You  don't  know  what 
a  ghost  might  do,  sir." 

Roberts  smiled  as  he  lit  his  pipe,  and  donning 
his  cap,  started  out  to  tour  the  twining  streets 
of  the  village.  All  was  quiet,  except  for  the 
occasional  bark  of  a  sleepless  watchdog. 

It  was  a  long  walk  to  the  "haunted"  house. 
The  old  dwelling  sat  upon  an  eminence  from 
which  he  could  survey  the  little  harbor.  On  the 
bosom  of  the  waters  he  saw  the  twinkling  port 
and  starboard  lights  of  his  own  yacht  as  it  swung 
about  with  the  ebbing  tide.  The  moon,  in  the 
first  half,  illumined  the  dilapidated  building  in 
ghostly  fashion.  And  yet  there  was  not  a  sound 
earthly  or  supernatural,  emanating  from  behind 
the  heavily  boarded  windows  and  doors. 

He  sat  down  on  the  porch  and  looked  afar 
into  the  grays  of  the  moonlit  seascape.  Not  a 
thought  of  value  would  come  to  his  aid,  despite 
his  systematic  mental  acrobatics. 

"The  haunted  house,"  he  murmured.  "I  came 
all  this  way  to  reach  a  haunted  house  and  I  have 
been  bearing  one  around  with  me — my  own 
heart  is  a  haunted  house !" 

A  flood  of  miserable  thoughts  brought 
contracted  brows  and  clenched  hands  as  he 
rose  nervously  to  pace  up  and  down 
wide  porch.  How  wretched  it 
seemed  now — and  yet  what  escape 
could  there  be.  His  fiancee,  Beatrice 
Montford,  beautiful,  aristocratic  and 
popular  as  few  New  York  girls  can 
be,  was  waiting  for  his  return  to  the 
glittering  social  life  of  the  city. 

His  solitary  departure  on  the  "Sea 
Gull"  had  been  the  cause  of  their 
most  recent  quarrel — one  among 
dozens  of  irritating  disagreements 
which  had  shattered  his  nerves,  inter- 
fered with  his  creative  work  and 
veritably  driven  him  to  distraction. 

"I  wonder  if  we  will  be  happy, 
after  all,"  he  asked  himself,  for  the 
thousandth    and    first    time.      "These 
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quarrels,  her  jealousy,  and  this  never  ending 
society?" 

For  hours  he  maintained  his  curious  watch. 
At  last,  his  tobacco  pouch  exhausted,  he  turned 
impatiently  and  nervously  to  retrace  his  steps. 

Finally  he  reached  the  tavern,  sleepless  and 
irritable.  And  then,  strangely  dissatisfied  with 
fate,  which  others  believed  so  kind  to  him,  Ronald 
Roberts  lost  himself  in  unhappy  dreams,  in  which 
the  dark-haired  visage  of  Beatrice  Montford  ap- 
peared weirdly,  wretchedly. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  before  Hawkins  apologetic- 
ally awakened  him. 

"Breakfast   is    ready,    sir,"   began    Hawkins. 

Ronald  Roberts  sprang  out  of  bed,  and  peered 
through  the  mullioned  window  at  the  symphony 
of  landscape  outside. 

After  a  hearty  breakfast  Roberts  made  another 
visit  to  the  building  of  his  interest,  hoping  to  find 
some  clues  of  old  romance  which  might  light  the 
fires    of    his    inspiration. 

Within  was  a  pathetic  scene  of  desolation. 

Everything  stood  just  as  it  had  been  left  by 
the   former  owner. 

Roberts  wandered  around  from  room  to  room, 
disturbed  only  by  the  scurrying  of  rats. 

Within  an  hour  he  was  temporary  owner  of 
the  house,  for  he  had  paid  the  shrewd  old  agent 
of  the  estate  the  price  demanded  without  the 
traditional  bickering  over  terms.  Hawkins  had 
struggled  with  more  luggage  sent  in  from  the 
yacht,  and  the  novelist  was  ensconced  in  the 
old  home,  happy  with  his  new  toy,  and  determined 
that  his  pen  should  produce  the  sought-for  story. 

Sitting  on  an  old  table,  the  novelist  busied 
himself  with  a  weapon  and  some  oily  rags.  Haw- 
kins spread  out  the  viands  for  cooking  upon  the 
other  table,  not  far  from  the  door. 

Just  then  an  unmistakable  scraping  sound  came 
to  their  ears.  Hawkins'  eyes  opened  timidly 
as  he  whirled  about. 

"Lord,  sir  !  Look  hat  that  table  !  It's  moving, 
sir!" 

The  table,  covered  with  bread,  vegetables,  fish 
and  some  fruit,  was  indeed  gliding  toward  the 
open  door,  its  corner  already  disappearing  be- 
hind the  portal.  Roberts  ran  toward  the  door 
as  Hawkins  staggered  weakly  against  a  chair. 

The  novelist  swung  the  door  aside  and  peered 
into  the  darker  dining-room   beyond. 

Not  an  object  was  stirring,  except  one  of  the 
scurrying  rats. 

He  pushed  past  the  table,  into  the  other  room, 


to  examine  his  ground  more  thoroughly.  The  rat 
could  assuredly  not  have  dragged  the  heavy 
piece  of  furniture.  Up  the  broad  stairway  he 
dashed,  his  footsteps  being  the  only  sound  aud- 
ible. Along  the  upper  corridor  he  raced,  peering 
into  each  of  the  bed  chambers,  but  his  search 
was  fruitless. 

As  he  returned  to  the  kitchen  he  found  Haw- 
kins mopping  the  cold  perspiration  from  an 
agonized  brow. 

"Hit  must  have  been  the  ghost,  sir !"  exclaimed 
the  valet. 

"Hawkins,  you  have  been  drinking  again,  and 
you  moved  that  table  yourself,  to  frighten  me," 
he  replied.  Then  he  proceeded  with  the  gun 
cleaning  with  a  more  business-like  attention  to 
his  task.  "As  for  a  ghost  Hawkins — ghosts  do 
not  bloom  well  in  lead  showers.  Just  remember 
that." 

CHAPTER  III 
The  Ghost  Hunt 
After  a  luncheon,  in  which  Hawkins'  profes- 
sional pride  was  sufficiently  stimulated  to  forget 
the  ghostly  visitation,  in  his  effort  to  outvie  the 
cookery  of  old  Si  Squiggins,  Roberts  decided  to 
take  his  afternoon  dip  in  the  surf. 

The  property  of  the  old  house  bordered  an 
inviting  edge  of  the  beach.  Huge  boulders, 
tossed,  it  seemed,  to  the  shore  by  some  titantic 
craftsman  of  by-gone  aeons,  formed  a  natural 
bulkhead  against  the  battering  blows  of  the  heavy 
surf.  Roberts'  dark  eyes  sparkled  appreciatively 
as  he  walked  down  toward  the  mossy  crags.  He 
swung  his  bathing  suit  idly  in  his  hand.  It  was 
still  damp  from  a  short  swim  taken  from  the 
yacht   the    day   before. 

He  spread  the  suit  upon  a  convenient  shrub, 
retracing  his  steps  through  the  trees  to  the 
house. 

Here  he  found  another  provoking  delay — the 
humidity  had  rusted  the  delicate  mechanism  of 
his  camera  shutter.  The  application  of  a  little 
oil  and  some  unliterary  but  heartfelt  profanity 
to  the  diaphragm  persuaded  it  to  work  once  more. 
Then  he  returned  to  the  shore. 

The    bathing    suit    had    disappeared ! 
"Hawkins  !"  he  cried.     "Hawkins  !     What   did 
you  do  with  that  suit,  you  blithering  idiot!" 
The  valet  came  running. 
"Hi  never  saw  it,  sir,  hupon  me  word,  sir." 
They  searched  about  the  grounds  vainly,  think- 
ing  that   perhaps   a   fitful   breeze   had    carried   it 
away.     After   a   few    irritating   minutes    Roberts 
returned  to  the  same  shrub, 
sternly  berating  his  man. 

"Look,  sir  !     There  it  is  ! 
Hon   the    bush,    sir !    Hisn't 
that    bally    odd?"     shouted 
Hawkins. 
Roberts  snatched  the  gar- 
ment   and    looked 
searchingly   at   his 
servant. 

"You  didn't 

put    it   here?" 

"My    word, 

sir,    no!"    and 


>■,  ■■*;, 


The   "Ghost"    took   a   little   swim   after  "stealing"    the   author's   bathing-suit 
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Hawkins'  eyes  assumed  that  frightened  _  look 
which  always  brought  a  smile  to  his  master's.  "I 
believe  it  is  the  ghost,  sir !" 

"Then,"  and  the  novelist  wrung  the  water 
from  the  dripping  suit,  "we  are  the  entertainers 
of  a  very  unusual  ghost,  for  he  likes  to  swim  !" 

While  Roberts  battled  the  rolling  breakers  his 
servant  persistently,  impatiently  and  vainly  en- 
deavored to  milk  a  cow.  But  although  a  man  of 
no  few  accomplishments  the  task  was  too  large 
for  the  doughty  little  Englishman.  After  his 
bucket  had  been  kicked  from  his  hand  three  times 
by  the  indignant  Bossy,  he  surrendered.  Re- 
turning to  the  house  he  discovered  spilled  milk 
on   the   kitchen   steps. 

"Blast  me  eyes,"  he  soliloquized,  "this  ghost  has 
been  along  here  with  milk." 

And  he  sat  down  in  the  kitchen,  fearing  to 
stray  into  the  other  rooms  of  this  uncanny 
house. 

Roberts  passed  an  uneventful  and  thoroughly 
delightful  day.  Yet  still  the  story  would  not 
come  from  his  pen.  Toward  evening  he  pre- 
pared for  a  grand  assault  upon  the  stronghold 
of  the  Muse. 

"You  can  retire  early,  Hawkins.  I'm  going  to 
get  that  novel  under  way  this  night  or  die  in  the 
attempt.    There's  nothing  to  disturb  me  here." 

But  even  as  he  spoke  a  tapping  was  heard  on 
the  door.  Hawkins  timidly  opened  it  to  behold  a 
sailor  from  the  yacht,  bearing  a  message. 

"A  wireless,  sir,"  said  the  man.  "Shall  I 
wait  for  the  answer !" 

Roberts  tore  open  the  envelope  without  reply- 
ing. It  was  an  aerogram  from  his  fiancee.  Bea- 
trice was  coming  up  to  Sunray  Port  with  a  motor- 
ing party  of  friends,  to  make  his  solitude  "pleas- 
ant." Roberts  crushed  the  note  in  his  tense 
fingers  and  glared  indignantly  at  a  silver-framed 
portrait  of  the  girl  which  he  had  placed  on  the 
library  table  before  him. 

"Confound  you,  Beatrice,  you  always  come  at 
the  wrong  time.  Can  I  never  escape  from  the 
New  York  idea  to  do  some  real  work?"  He 
turned  toward  the  waiting  sailor,  and  snapped  a 
reply :  "No  answer." 

Then  did  the  novelist  sit  down  to  his  task, 
cudgelling  his  wits  with  a  vengeful  selfhatred, 
determined  to  start  a  story  of  the  simple  folk  in 
the  simple  land  about  him. 

A  piercing  scream  cut  the  silence ! 

Then  came  a  crash  of  tin  and  china ! 

"By  George!  There  must  be  something  to  it, 
after  all!"  and  Roberts  sprang  to  his  feet.  As 
he  remembered  it  afterward,  he  did  experience 
a  tingling  thrill  ate  the  roots  of  his  hair.  Here 
was  a  new  sensation  at  last ! 

He  rushed  toward  the  hallway,  and  into  the 
big  dining  room  in  the  direction  of  the  racket. 

Again  all  seemed  quiet  and  the  entire  floor 
deserted.  On  the  broad  stairway,  however,  lay  a 
clutter  of  dishes,  cold  meat,  bread  and  salad,  where 
a  tray  had  fallen ! 

He  paused  and   rubbed   his   chin. 

"Ah,  a  hungry  ghost !"  he  muttered.  Then  he 
drew  his  automatic  revolver  from  his  hip-pocket 
and  sprang  up  the  stairs.  Into  each  bedroom  he 
peered,  expecting  to  see  the  burly  visage  of  some 
desperate   tramp. 

He  turned  from  his  room  into  the  hall  once 
more.  Down  the  corridor  he  saw  a  figure,  which 
darted  up  the  rickety  steps  to  the  garret  on  the 
floor  above. 

He  had  never  thought  of  this  possible  hiding 
place,  but  now  he  sped  after  the  nocturnal  for- 
ager with  his  weapon  ready.  When  he  reached 
the  garret  room,  lighted  by  the  moon  through  a 
dormer  window  he  looked  about  in  astonishment. 
Even  now  the  mysterious  visitor  had  disap- 
peared as  though  completely  swallowed  up  in 
thin  air. 

Then  he  looked  down  at  the  floor. 

Protruding  from  beneath  an  old  crazy-^iilt 
were  two   small,   white,   bare    feet. 

Roberts  stooped  and  observed  that  they  were  of 
unmistakable  feminine  architecture. 

"Come  out,  Miss  Ghost,  or  I  will  shoot !"  he 
commanded  sternly. 

The  coverlet  was  lowered,  and  he  beheld  a 
mass  of  tangled  curls,  two  frightened,  fawn-like 
eyes,  and  a  dimpled  face  which  was  enhanced  in 
its  pale  beauty  by  the  apparent  terror  of  its 
owner.  She  rose  unsteadily,  and  then  raised  her 
glance  to  the  kind  face  above. 

"Oh,  please  don't  shoot!  I  was — so — I — had — 
to  take  it !"  were  the  tremulous  words. 

"You  are  a  bad,  bold,  wicked  burglar !"  replied 
her  captor,  with  a  twitching  about  the  stern 
mouth.  "Come  down  stairs,  while  I  put  you  on 
trial  for  your  life.  He  caught  her — not  ungently 
— by  the  lobe  of  a  pink  little  ear,  and  led  her  to 
the  lower  floor.  Down  the  corridor  he  passed, 
with  a  peremptory  order  to  the  still  wobbling 
Hawkins. 


In  the  library  he  stood  her  before  him,  and 
with  the  air  of  a  Supreme  Court  judge  studied 
the  pathetic  little  figure;  the  girl,  apparently 
eighteen,  was  dressed  in  a  strange  garment — an 
ancient  pair  of  farm  overalls,  above  which 
peeped  a  ragged  shirtwaist.  Her  slender  arms 
were  as  bare  as  her  ankles. 

"Well,    Miss    Ghost — explain   yourself." 

Then  he  laughed  merrily,  dispelling  the  tim- 
idity of  the  girl.  Hawkins,  attired  in  a  bathrobe 
and  slippers,  now  advanced  incredulously  down 
the  stairs. 

"Here's  this  hungry  ghost,  who  goes  swim- 
ming !"  cried  Roberts.  The  girl  drew  back, 
affrighted  once  more,  but  the  novelist  gently 
commanded  her  to  proceed  with  her  story,  while 
Hawkins  was  dispatched  to  prepare  a  hot  supper. 

"Well,"  she  hesitated  at  first,  "I — ran — away 
from  my  foster  father.  He  beats  me.  See  my 
arms  and  the  bruises !" 

"He  won't  do  it  again,"  observed  Roberts. 
"But  who  are  you?" 

"I  don't  know.  Nobody  knows,  for  I  was 
washed  up  here  when  I  was  a  tiny  little  girl  dur- 
ing a  big  storm  at  sea.  Hy  Jessup  was  a  fisher- 
man— it  was  he  who  sold  the  fish  to  this  other 
man.  I  saw  him  from  the  garret  window.  He 
was  kinder  to  me  long  ago,  when  Mrs.  Jessup 
took  me  in.  But  she  died,  and  Hy  drinks  all  the 
time  now.  He  beats  me.  So,  three  days  ago  he 
was  so  cruel  and  mean  that  I  just  ran  away.  I 
came  up  here  because  they  said  the  house  was 
haunted  and  I  knew  no  one  would  come  here. 
But  I  saw  you  come  last  night  and  this  morning. 
I  was  so  frightened  and  so  hungry  that  I  didn't 
know  what  to  do." 

Roland  Roberts  smiled,  and  then  was  serious 
again. 

The  pathetic  little  face,  with  its  haunting  eyes 
was  upturned  to  the  novelist.  For  the  second 
time  within  the  period  of  this  strange  evening 
Ronald  Roberts  was  enlivened  by  a  new  sensa- 
tion. 

Now  he  was  stirred  to  the  depths  of  his  soul, 
as  he  had  never  been  before.  This  time  he  felt, 
not  a  fear  of  the  uncanny,  but  a  maddening  de- 
sire to  draw  this  little  flower  to  his.  breast — to 
put  his  strong  arms  about  her  and  to  protect 
her,  to  cherish  her  as  though  she  were  his  own. 
Yet  it  was  a  stimulus  of  spirit  in  nowise  like  that 
of  sympathy.  As  he  looked  down  into  the  ceru- 
lean depths  of  those  trusting  eyes  he  dropped  his 
own  glance — to  note  the  picture  of  Beatrice 
Montford  on  the  library  table,  close  beside  him. 

What  a  difference  between  this  wholesome 
child  of  the  sea,  with  her  dimples,  her  ingenuous 
grace,  the  naively  voluptuous  appeal  of  the  naked 
arms,  the  bare  feet,  the  maidenly  contours  en- 
hanced by  the  ill-fitting  garb,  and  the  unkempt, 
wilful,  fragrant  wealth  of  curls — and  the  self- 
satisfied,  self-confident,  self-assertive  features 
which  looked  at  him  from  the  silver  frame ! 

He  turned  nervously  toward  the  chair,  and 
dropped  into  it,  leaning  on  the  table.  Hawkins, 
bearing  a  steaming  tray  of  savory  viands,  entered 
from  the  kitchen. 

The  girl  turned  apprehensively,  and  her  face 
brightened  at  the  welcome  sight. 

Roberts  reached  excitedly  for  his  fountain  pen, 
as  the  valet  placed  the  dishes  upon  the  table. 

"Won't  you  'ave  a  wee  bite  yourself,  sir?"  was 
Hawkins'  solicitous  inquiry. 

"No.  I'm  busy !  Both  of  you  eat  and  get  out 
of  the  room — go  to  bed." 

He  was  writing  rapidly,  with  no  trace  of  the 
previous  uncertainty. 

"I  have  my  story  now,  Hawkins !  Good  night," 
was  all  he  said. 

CHAPTER  IV 
Eve  in  the  Garden 

The  song-birds  were  blithesome  and  gossippy 
when  Ronald  Roberts  laid  down  his  fountain 
pen,  to  rub  his  tired  eyes  and  exercise  the 
cramped  fingers  of  his  right  hand. 

He  looked  toward  the  golden  bar  of  sunlight 
streaming  from  the  window  which  faced  the 
garde;  .  He  arose  from  the  chair  stiffly,  straight- 
ening >ack  his  shoulders  with  an  obvious  effort. 
They  ached  from  a  steady  task  of  seven  hours' 
concentration. 

"Well,  chis  yarn  is  running  as  smoothly  as  a 
machine,"  he  told  himself,  as  he  relit  his  cala- 
bash.    "But  Lordy !     How  hungry  I  am." 

He  voiced  a  lusty-lunged  howl  for  his  valet. 

"Hawkins !  Hawkins !  Wake  up  and  get  my 
breakfast,"  lie  called.  "I'm  going  in  for  a  plunge 
— have  it  ready  when  I  come  back!" 

There  came  a  sleepy  reply. 

"  'Ere,  sir.     Hi'm  coming,  sir." 

Upon  which  Roberts  raced  out  through  the  un- 
kempt   shrubs,    wriggled    into    his    bathing    suit, 


to    be    curving    in    a    high    dive    from    the    coast 
rocks,  within  another  four  minutes. 

Upstairs,  in  the  bedroom  which  had  been 
"tidied"  up  by  the  faithful  servant  for  his 
master's  use,  the  becurled  head  of  the  late 
"ghost"  moved  ever  so  slightly  upon  the  white 
expanse  of  pillow.  Then  the  great  eyes  opened 
to  scan  the  room  in  bewilderment. 

She  sat  up  in  bed  peering  about  half-timidly 
until  a  realization  of  recent  events  brought  the 
dimples  into  evidence.  Tossing  the  coverlet 
aside  the  girl  tiptoed  to  the  window  to  behold 
in  the  distance  the  sprightly  figure  of  her  bene- 
factor leaping  with  muscular  abandon  into  the 
sea  from  one  of  the  highest  of  the  cliffs. 

"Isn't  he  splendid !"  she  murmured  as  her 
eyes  darkened  with  a  new  motion. 

Below,  on  the  driveway,  she  beheld  a  sight 
which  drove  away  all  happy  thoughts.  It  was  the 
shambling  figure  of  a  middle-aged  man  in  the 
oilskins  of  a  fisherman.  She  drew  back  in  fright. 
She  ran  to  the  steps  and  called  down  to  Hawkins 
who  was  bustling  about  with  his  breakfast  prepa- 
rations. 

"Oh,  please,  Mister — Mister — don't  tell  that 
man  I'm  here.  He  would  kill  me !"  she  exclaimed 
tearfully. 

"Very  good,  miss.  Hi  never  tells  what  Hi 
knows.  That's  how  I  keep  me  job  so  long  in 
each  place." 

Hawkins  walked  to  the  door  to  answer  the 
knock  of   the  visitor. 

"Ho,  has  Hi  live !  The  fish  gentleman,"  was 
his  greeting.  "Come  in,  sir,  around  the  servants' 
entrance." 

"Naw,"  snarled  the  other  gruffly.  "I  don't 
monkey  'round  no  h'anted  house.  I  come  over 
to  sell  ye  some  more  fish.  They're  nice  and 
fresh." 

Hawkins,  pretending  to  be  a  very  learned  and 
captious  judge,  finally  bought  some  of  the  scaly 
product  of  the  nets,  paying  for  them  with  great 
condescension.  His  tradesman  accepted  the 
money  in  surly  manner,  walked  away  a  few  steps 
and  drew  forth  a  black  bottle  from  under  his 
jacket.  He  drank  long,  and  then  with  a  gruff 
cough  walked  down  toward  the  village. 

The  girl  was  still  nervous  when  Ronald  Rob- 
erts returned  from  his  dip.  The  novelist,  glowing 
and  fresh  from  the  battle  with  the  surf  and  the 
run  from  the  beach,  was  in  exuberant  joy  of  life. 
"What  a  wonderful  day,  Hawkins !"  he  cried. 
"What  a  wonderful  place !  And  what  a  wonder- 
ful little  lady!" 

"Hi  much  prefer  the  yacht,  sir,"  answered 
Hawkins,  as  he  brought  forth  the  fruit.  Roberts 
sat  down,  after  placing  a  chair  for  his  fair 
guest.  She  was  awed  by  even  such  primitive 
politeness. 

"Did  you  sleep  well?" 

"Yes,"    was    the    naive    reply.      "And    dreamed 
such  pleasant  dreams  in  that  big  room." 
"Of  what  did  you  dream?" 
She   dropped   her   eyes,   and  the   innocent   rose 
tint    mantled    her    cheeks    as    she    answered,    "I 
dreamed — of — you." 

"That  was  quite  nice  of  you,"  Roberts  replied. 
"That  is  a  lucky  sign — and  you  have  already 
brought  me  good  fortune.  For  I  came  here  to 
find  a  story — you  helped  me,  and  the  story  is 
well  under  way  now." 

"I  don't  understand,"  and  there  was  a  pretty 
frown  between  the  arched  eyebrows. 

"Neither  do  I.  But  what  I  do  understand  is 
that  you  look  very  sweet  in  that  ragged  dress, 
which  you  told  me  you  had  discarded  for  the 
overalls  when  you  slipped  into  the  house.  I'll 
see  if  I  can't  find  a  prettier  one  still  up  in  the 
village  store." 

The  girl's  eyes  sparkled  with  this  unexpected 
hope. 

"But,  first  we  must  be  very  careful  not  to  let 
your  foster-father  know  that  you  are  here.  You 
can  help  Hawkins  set  the  place  in  order,  for  I 
am  expecting  some  guests  here  in  a  few  days." 
A  strange  jealousy  stirred  the  girl,  although 
.  she  hardly  understood  the  mood  herself.  The 
thought  of  helping,  in  any  small  way,  this  hand- 
some stranger  whose  gentle  hospitality  was  so 
winning,  whose  queer  abstraction  during  his  work 
raised  him  to  a  height  which  no  other  man  had 
ever  attained  in  her  respect  and  the  strange, 
care-free  relaxation  from  the  sordid  misery  of 
that  other  life  in  the  fisherman's  cottage:  all 
these  were  threatened  now  by  this  ominous 
promise  of  other  guests. 

Roberts  chattered  scores  of  shrewd  questions  at 
her.  The  girl  was  bewildered  by  the  scintillating 
swiftness  of  the  hungry  quizzing,  and  at  last  re- 
plied, with  a  silvery  laugh,  to  his  query  about  her 
age. 

"Even  we  girls  in  the  fishing  towns  are  afraid 
of  that  question.  I  don't  remember,  and  I  have 
a  reason ;  but  Mother  Jessup's  count  would  make 
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me  eighteen.  Why,  I  believe  that  you  know 
more  about  Port  Sunray  and  its  folks  than  they 
do  themselves.  But  please,"  and  the  smile  died, 
"be  careful  about  telling  any  one  I'm  here.  Hy 
Jessup  would  beat  me  with  that  whip  again.  .  . 
The  only  person  I  would  trust  in  the  whole  vil- 
lage is  poor  old  Sem." 

"And  who  is   Sem?" 

"He  is  a  poor  old  soul  who  has  always  lived 
here — the  parson  calls  him  'Nature's  plaything.' 
Poor  Sem  is  so  kind  and  loyal — and  simple.  He 
has  a  heart  and  soul  bigger  than  any  other 
man  in  Port  Sunray — it's  just  his  mind  that  was 
dwarfed  years  ago  by  fever. 

Two  big  tears  coursed  down  the  rosy  cheeks, 
and  Roberts  understood  that  the  instinct  of  ma- 
ternity was  great  in  this  simple  little  maiden  of 
the    rocklands. 

"I'll  go  upstairs  and  see  what  I  can  do,"  she 
said  later. 

"And  by  the  way,"  suddenly  exclaimed  the 
novelist,   "what  is  your  name,   child?" 

"The  only  one  that  really  belongs  to  me  is 
Millie,"  she  replied,  as  she  turned  away.  Then 
she  sped  up  the  broad  stairway. 

Ronald  looked  after  her — he  felt  that  it  was 
all  merely  part  of  one  of  his  own  stories,  un- 
usually visualized. 

CHAPTER  V 
The  Snake  in  the  Garden 

Wonderful  hours  they  were  which  followed. 

Ronald  Roberts  worked  at  his  novel  with  an 
energy  which  he  had  never  possessed  before.  And 
yet  all  his  time  was  not  given  to  the  mechanical 
task  of  writing:  he  drew  fresh  inspiration  from 
talks  with  the  fascinating  little  lassie.  Beneath 
those  naughty  curls  was  a  broader  knowledge 
than  he  had  suspected.  She  had  been  devoted  to 
her  studies  at  the  little  village  school  until  Hy 
Jessup  begrudged  the  time  away  from  the  crude 
household  duties  of  their  increasingly  impoverished 
home.  Yet  Millie  had  managed  to  escape  from 
the  horrors  of  the  recent  months  by  borrowing 
books — good  books  of  an  old-fashioned  literary 
taste — from  the  kindly  old  parson  who  ministered 
with  a  sympathetic  gentleness  to  his  quaint  little 
flock. 

The  teachings  of  the  dominie,  the  homely  de- 
voutness  of  Mother  Jessup  had  imbued  in  the 
girl  a  sweetness  of  spirt,  a  tenderness  and  depth 
of  innocence  which  was  the  antithesis  of  the 
mental  attitude  of  the  society  girls  with  whom 
Ronald  Roberts  was  acquainted. 

"It  seems  that  we  have  known  each  other  al- 
ways, doesn't  it?"  she  said  to  him  as  they  walked 
knee-deep  in  the  great  daisy  field  behind  the 
house  during  one  of  his  "breathing  spells,"  as 
he  termed  them. 


"Indeed  it  does.  But  it  has  taken  so  many 
years   for  me  to  find  you  again." 

Millie  did  not  understand  him.  But  for  that 
matter  there  were  so  many  things  which  he  said 
that  were  unfathomable.  Roberts  was  carrying 
his  manuscript,  as  he  wished  to  correct  some  por- 
tions of  it  in  the  glorious  open  air.  They  sat 
down  in  the  shade  of  a  flowering  shrub ;  he  began 
to  read  it  aloud  to  her. 

Unnoticed  by  either  of  them  the  shambling 
figure  of  the  fisherman  approached  the  house 
carrying  his  basket. 

"I  say,  matey!"  he  called  to  Hawkins,  who 
was  just  inside  the  kitchen  door,  "does  yer  want 
any  fish  today  for  yer  boss  ?" 

"No.  We're  changing  the  table  d'hote  this 
morning,"  answered  the  Britisher,  with  hauteur. 
"Don't  bother  me,  me  good  man." 

The  fisherman  turned  away.  As  he  did  so  he 
observed  the  two  figures  in  the  daisy  field.  The 
sharp  vision,  acquired  by  years  of  careful  scrutiny 
on  the  seas,  apprised  him  of  the  presence  of  his 
missing  foster  daughter.  He  dropped  his  basket 
angrily  and  ran  forward. 

Millie  arose  and  was  turning  to  flee  as  the 
burly  Jessup  reached  them.  The  novelist  sprang 
to  his  feet,  standing  in  bewilderment  as  to  the 
course  to  pursue.  Jessup  caught  the  girl,  his 
wiry  hand  crushing  her  wrist,  as  he  leered  into 
her  white  face. 

"So  here  ye  are — settin'  in  the  flowers  while  I 
has  ter  cook  my  own  vittles !  I'll  learn  ye  a 
lesson !" 

He  raised  his  hairy  fist,  and  the  trembling 
girl  shut  her  eyes,  covering  her  face  with  a  quick 
movement  of  her  left  hand. 

But  the  blow  was  never  delivered. 

Ronald  Roberts,  trained  athlete,  swung  a  vig- 
orous fist  against  the  fisherman's  jowl  and  Jessup 
sank  groaning  to  the  greensward.  He  rose,  with 
a  foul  oath,  to  rush  at  the  novelist.  Again  the 
avenging   arm   crushed    on   his    chin. 

"Get  out  of  these  grounds.  I'll  kill  you  if  I 
see  you  around  here  again !"  cried  the  novelist. 

Jessup  staggered  to  his  feet,  and  unsteadily 
dragged  himself  toward  the  roadway.  "I'll  git 
that  city  dude !"  he  muttered.  But  the  novelist 
turned  toward  Millie  with  a  reassuring  smile. 

"I've  met  and  conquered  worse  men  than  he 
is.  Run  back  to  the  house  now.  You'll  be  safe 
there." 

Unseen  by  the  participants  of  the  little  drama 
another  witness  was  watching  from  the  covert 
of  the  evergreens  which  fringed  the  estate.  It 
was  Sem,  the  half-wit.  He  trembled  violently 
as  Jessup  made  his  rush  upon  the  girl,  and  when 
the  novelist  delivered  his  drubbing  he  gurgled 
with  glee.  As  the  fisherman  picked  his  way 
through  the  daisies  toward  the  thoroughfare, 
Sem  smiled  and  dropped  into  concealment  once 
more  to  wriggle  out  and  away.  The  simple 
soul  had  been  mourning  over  the  disappearance 
of  the  girl  as  though  she  had  died.  Now,  how- 
ever, he  was  reas- 
sured, although 
there  was  a  vague 
resentment  against 
this    handsome   new 


stranger,    about    whom    the    villagers    had    been 
wondering. 

Roberts  had  walked  back  to  the  porch  with  the 
frightened  girl. 

"Don't  worry  now,"  he  told  her.  "I  am  going 
down  to  the  village  to  get  some  more  cartridges. 
I  am  going  hunting  this  afternoon,  and  it  will  be 
handy  to  have  a  little  ammunition  in  the  house. 
I  don't  like  that  man's  face  a  bit." 

Millie  set  about  the  task  of  setting  the  bed 
rooms  in  order. 

Roberts,  carrying  his  hunting  rifle,  went  down 
to  the  village  store.  Sem,  bearing  his  own  gun, 
stood  lounging  by  the  counter  as  he  entered. 

"I  want  some  cartridges,"  said  Roberts. 

He  picked  up  a  box  lying  on  the  counter.  Sem 
had  just  made  a  purchase;  he  earned  a  meagre 
living  in  the  district  by  his  ability  to  trap  and 
shoot  wild  game.  Roberts  nodded  approvingly  at 
the  box. 

"This  is  the  right  caliber;  a  couple  of  boxes 
like  this,  please." 

The  next  three  hours  he  spent  in  the  woods, 
returning  empty  handed,  tired  but  with  a  greater 
cheerfulness  than  ever. 

He  called  for  Millie  at  the  doorway. 

"She's  out  in  the  garden,  sir,"  volunteered 
Hawkins,  "ha-picking  some  posies  for  you,  Hi 
thinks." 

Roberts  turned,  walking  toward  the  rear  of  the 
house. 

There  she  was,  stooping  over  a  rose-bush — 
memoir  of  the  old  occupancy  of  the  home  and 
still  bearing  its  lovely  blossoms  as  though  know- 
ing of  the  tragedy  of  the  long-dead  owners. 

"What  a  picture  for  an  artist,"  murmured 
Roberts,  his  eye  appraising  the  variety  of  colors, 
as  the  girl,  in  her  quaint  hoop-skirt,  leaned  for- 
ward to  bury  her  piquant  nose  in  the  fragrant 
petals. 

The  novelist  slipped  noiselessly  behind  her  and 
caught  her  hands.  Then  he  placed  his  fingers 
over  her  eyes,  as  he  queried,  "Guess  who?" 

She  laughed  and  turned  squarely  about  toward 
him. 

"It's  Prince  Charming,  who  I  read  about  in 
the  parson's  book  of  fairy  stories,"  she  de- 
clared. 

The  roguish  dimples,  the  upturned  eyes  with 
their  unfathomable  depths  and  the  maddening 
cupid  bow  of  upturned,  smiling  lips  were  too 
great  a  temptation  for  Roberts.  He  could  fight  off 
the  maelstrom  of  emotion  no  longer.  He 
crushed  her  to  his  breast  and  their  lips  met.  She 
trembled  in  his  arms,  and  seemed  to  melt  into 
his  embrace  as  kiss  met  kiss. 

Behind  them  on  the  roadway  a  big  touring-car 
had  suddenly  been  drawn  to  a  stop.  Within 
it,  beside  the  silent  chauffeur,  rode  two  ladies  and 
a  man.  The  youngest  of  the  women  gave  an 
exclamation  of  surprise  as  she  observed  this  bit 
of  sylvan  wooing. 

"Ronald  !"  she  called,  "Ronald  !" 

He  dropped  his  arms  and  looked  about  him 
guiltily.     Of  all  times   for  such  an  intrusion ! 

"It's  Beatrice !"  he  muttered.  "Confound  the 
luck." 

Nervously    forgetting    the    presence    of    Millie, 

his  embarrassment,  he  hur- 

side   of   the   auto- 


They   were   thrilled   to   see  Sera   end   his   life   so   spectacularly 
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"LET  GEORGE  DO  IT" 

r  1  'HE  popular  and  convenient  expression  was 
•*■  never  meant  to  refer  to  the  father  of  his 
country  nor  indeed  did  Marguerite  Clarke  in 
"Miss  George  Washington/'  her  latest  Famous 
Players- Paramount  Picture,  have  any  such  thought 
in  mind.  On  the  contrary,  after  she  had  told 
her  first  lie  and  found  herself  compelled  to  in- 
vent a  hundred  other  falsehoods  to  cover  the  first, 
she  was  quite  won  over  to  the  theory  of  truth- 
telling  expounded  by  young  George  Washington 
in  the  cherry  tree  incident  In  the  picture  that 
accompanies  this,  she  is  confiding  to  Mr.  Wash- 
ington her  assurance  that  his  philosophy  of 
truth   'was  O.    K.. 
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"I'm  so  glad  to  see  you,"  he  said,  in  a  tone 
which  belied  the  word.  "And  you,  too,  Mrs. 
Montford.     Welcome  to  my  haunted  castle." 

"We  had  a  hard  time  finding  you,"  said  her 
mother  mincingly.  "Why  do  you  geniuses  choose 
such  impossible  places  for  your  retreats?  This 
is  Count  Boni  de  Cambrun,  Ronald.  A  dear 
friend  of  the  Smithby-Campbells.  I  just  had  to 
make  him  come  up  with  us  as  our  bodyguard." 

Beatrice  had  not  spoken,  but  was  directing  a 
withering  stare  at  the  pathetic  figure  of  Millie, 
standing  by  the  garden  gate,  torn  between  the 
emotion  of  fear  and  a  natural  embarrassment. 

Ronald  held  out  his  hand  to  the  Count,  who 
minced  a  conventional  greeting.  The  man,  as 
Roberts'  swift  judgment  told  him,  was  the  typical 
foreign  fortune  hunter.  The  manner  of  Mrs. 
Montford,  a  wealthy  widow,  indicated  that  she 
had  already  been  interested  in  the  Count's  cam- 
paign— selfishly  so. 

Beatrice  descended  haughtily  from  the  car 
as  Ronald  helped  her. 

"Who  is  that  creature  in  the  weird  dress?"  she 
asked. 

"She  is  a  little  waif  from  the  sea  whom  I  am 
protecting.  I  want  you  to  meet  her,"  explained 
Ronald  desperately.  "She  is  a  very  sweet  little 
girl." 

"And  does  your  protection  call  for  kisses?" 
was  the  caustic  comment. 

Without  reply  Ronald  called  to  Millie,  who  ad- 
vanced timidly.  He  introduced  her,  and  the  new- 
comers smiled  at  her  with  condescension. 

"I  hope  you  accept  Mr.  Roberts'  assistance  as 
being  strictly  paternal,  my  good  girl,"  Beatrice 
announced.  "You  know  we  are  engaged  to  be 
married  next  month." 

Millie  dropped  her  eyes,  and  her  hands 
trembled. 

"Come  into  the  house.  You  must  all  be  very 
tired,"  said  Ronald,  struggling  for  self-posses- 
sion. 


He  led  the  way,  to  be  received  with  Hawkins' 
most  formal  bows  at  the  door. 

"What  a  stupid  old  place,"  was  Beatrice's 
comment.  "If  I  had  known  it  was  such  a  place 
as  this  Ronald,  I  would  have  never  left  the 
comforts  of  the  Ritz-Carlton,  I  can  assure  you 
of  that." 

A  boring  hour  followed.  Roberts  endeavored 
to  make  his  guests  comfortable,  but  it  was  quite 
evident  that  the  quaintness  of  the  location  ap- 
pealed neither  to  the  bored  taste  of  the  Count 
nor  to  Beatrice  and  her  mother.  After  dinner 
Millie  disappeared  upstairs. 

Roberts,  crushing  back  some  angry  retorts  to 
Beatrice's  sarcasm,  put  on  his  hunting  clothes, 
snatched  up  his  rifle  and  disappeared  over  the 
hills  to  look  for  game. 

When  he  returned  two  hours  later  he  found 
on  his  desk  a  little  note   from  his  ward. 

"Dear  Mr.  Roberts :  I  must  go,"  it  said  simply, 
in  the  free,  girlish  hand,  "for  I  have  no  right 
here.  I  will  never  forget  what  you  have  done 
for  a  little  sea  waif.  But  a  fisher  girl  belongs 
with  her  own  people. — Millie." 

Roberts  sprang  to  his  feet. 

He  sped  down  the  stairs,  still  clutching  his 
rifle.  Hurrying  past  his  guests  without  a  word, 
he  rushed  down  toward  the  village  to  the  house 
which  he  knew  to  be  that  of  Hy  Jessup.  It  was 
located  on  the  rocks  at  some  distance  from  the 
other  dwellings.  As  he  raced  along  he  passed 
the  old  hack-driver  and  the  storekeeper  sitting 
down  for  a  sociable  chat  together  over  a  neigh- 
borly pipe. 

"That  city  feller  seems  in  a  powerful  hurry !" 
observed  the  storekeeper,  as  Ronald  disappeared 
over  the  rocks. 

The  novelist  ran  toward  the  cottage.  As  he 
did  so  he  heard  the  report  of  a  rifle.  No  one 
was  in  sight.  His  heart  seemed  to  stop  its 
beating  for  an  instant  as  he  pushed  open  the 
door,  springing  forward. 

On  the  floor  before  him  lay  the  body  of   Hy 


Jessup.  Millie,  at  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
stood  transfixed  with  horror,  her  dilated  eyes 
turned  toward  the  ghastly  sight. 

"What  is  the  matter,"  cried  Roberts,  catching 
her  as  she  began  to  totter. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  she  faltered,  hiding  her 
face  like  a  child  in  his  breast.  "Hy  ran  in  here 
when  I  came  back.  He  told  me  he  would  not 
hurt  me.  Then  he  told  me  that  he  was  not  my 
father,  and  that  he  would  marry  me,  for  now  I 
have  grown  up." 

Her  voice  sank  almost  to  a  whisper  as  she  con- 
fided. 

"Then,  when  I  said  'no,'  he  rushed  at  me, 
shot  from  that  window.  He  let  me  go  and  fell — 
that's  all.    Did  you  save  me?" 

Roberts  looked  down  into  the  sweet,  frightened 
eyes. 

"No,"  he  answered  simply.  "But  I  would  have 
done  so  had  I  been  there.  Run  out  and  get  the 
sheriff  of  the  village.  This  must  be  reported  at 
once." 

Millie  obeyed  him  implicitly,  hiding  the  sight 
from  here  eyes  with  trembling  hand  as  she 
stumbled  through  the  doorway.  In  a  few  min- 
utes the  sheriff  and  several  men  arrived  to  take 
charge  of  the  body.  Roberts  remained  in  the 
room.  The  official  questioned  him,  and  examined 
his  rifle. 

"I'm  sorry,  sir,"  was  the  final  decision  of  the 
man.  "Hy  Jessup  was  a  bad  'un.  He  deserved 
what  he  got.  But  the  law's  the  law,  and  I'm  its 
sworn  defender.  Your  gun  was  fired  not  long 
since.  Your  cartridges  are  the  same  caliber  as 
the  one  that  killed  him.  There  ain't  no  one  else 
been  seen  in  the  neighborhood,  and  I'll  have  to 
arrest  you." 

CHAPTER   VI 
Trial  by  Fire 

The  next  days  dragged  like  a  long  nightmare. 

Roberts,  locked  up  in  the  town  jail,  had  hastily 
called  his  attorney  from  New  York  for  his  de- 
fense. It  seemed  a  certain  conviction,  as  all  the 
circumstances  were  against  hm. 

Beatrice  Montford  had  left  for  New  York  the 
same  day  as  the  murder,  after  announcing  to 
her  surprised  mother  her  engagement  to  Count 
Boni.  The  title  had  been  saved  for  the  family, 
although  not  in  line  with  the  calculations  of  the 
disconcerted  Mrs.   Montford. 

She  had  written  a  curt  note  to  Ronald. 

On  the  day  of  the  trial  the  small  court  room 
was  crowded  to  its  limits  with  the  fisherfolk,  as 
well  as  the  master  and  crew  of  Roberts'  yacht. 

The  testimony  was   damning. 

"I  seen  him  buyin'  these  yere  cartridges  that 
day  in  the  store  from  me,"  said  the  merchant 
regretfully.  "And  then  me  and  Cap'n  Ben  seen 
'im  hurryin'  over  the  rocks  the  day  of  the  killin' 
toward  Hy  Jessup's  house — jest  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore." 

"Me,  too,"  corroborated  old  Cap'n  Ben.  "He's 
a  fine  gentleman  an'  it  was  a  act  o'  Providence 
to  rid  the  town  o'  that  drunken  cuss.  But  I 
gotter  tell  the  truth.     I  seen  'im." 

Millie  sat  among  the  other  witnesses,  her 
face  drawn  and  wan,  her  fingers  thin  and  waxen 
as  she  plucked  at  the  sleeves  of  the  new  black 
dress  which  Hawkins,  at  Roberts'  direction,  had 
bought  for  her  when  she  was  sent  to  reside 
with  the  minister  and  his  wife  at  the  parsonage. 

Next  to  her  sat  her  friend  Sem. 

The  poor  fellow,  with  a  continual  nervous 
shuffling  of  his  feet,  kept  his  eyes  upon  the 
girl's  face  with  the  intentness  of  a  faithful_  dog. 
That  morning  he  had  asked  her,  in  his  simple 
way,  if  she  would  marry  him  and  let  him  slave 
for  her.  Weeping,  she  told  him  how  impossible 
it  was. 

Now  he  studied  the  agony  through  which  the 
girl  was  going. 

"Oh,  Sem,"  she  whispered,  "I  know  he  isn't 
guilty.  It  will  break  my  heart  if  they  convict 
him." 

Sem  looked  down  uncomfortably,  but  said 
nothing. 

He  was  called  to  the  witness  stand. 

He  told  of  seeing  the  one-sided  fight  between 
the  novelist  and  the  dead  man  in  the  daisy  field. 
His  dull  eyes  lit  up  as  he  described  the  well- 
deserved  drubbing  of  the  brutal  fisherman.  After 
that  he  had  seen  nothing,  except  the  purchase  of 
the  cartridges  in  the  village  store.  The  skillful 
cross-examination  by  Roberts'  counsel  could  not 
shake  his  testimony  nor  bring  any  new  points. 

Finally  Millie  was  called  to  the  stand.  She 
was  supported  by  Sem,  as  her  knees  seemed  to 
weaken  more  with  each  step. 

There  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  little  court 
room  as  she  told  the  story  of  her  mistreatment. 
Yet  her  evidence  could  only  bear  out  with  still 
more  clearness  the  only  probable  theory  of  the 
prosecution.     The    visitor   to   the   town   had   be- 
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friended  her.  He  had  interceded  once  before 
with  the  bestial  foster  father,  and  when  he  had 
witnessed  the  final  attack  upon  her  he  had  fired 
through  the  window  in  time  to  save  her.  He 
had  acted  as  any  red-blooded  man  would  do ; 
yet  he  had  broken  the  law  of  the  state.  His  life 
must  pay  the  forfeit. 

The  girl  nearly  fainted  as  she  left  the  chair, 
and  was  led  to  the  witness  room  to  get  a  fresh 
breath  of  air,  by  a  court  attendant. 

"Leave  me  here  for  a  bit,"  she  pleaded.  Ac- 
cordingly she  was  spared  the  bitter  ordeal  of 
hearing  Ronald  Roberts'  calm-voiced  testimony. 
He  was  his  only  witness.  He  told  the  truth 
simply  and  with  an  utter  fearlessness  which 
seemed  incredble  to  the  simple  village  folks. 

"That  is  all !"  declared  his  attorney,  hopelessly, 
as   though   echoing  his   client's   thought. 

Roberts  stepped  down.  The  judge  charged  the 
jury  on  the  points  of  the  law.  The  twelve  men 
walked  out  to  deliberate  in  the  privacy  of  the 
jury  room.  There  was  no  doubt  as  to  their 
verdict  in  the  minds  of  any  one. 

Sem  had  gone  to  the  witness  room,  where  sat 
Millie,  writhing  in  a  fury  of  spiritual  suffering. 

"Oh,  Sem,"  she  said  to  him,  as  the  tears 
streamed  down  her  face.  "I'll  kill  myself  if  they 
hang  him." 

"Why,  Millie!  Why!  He's  just  a  stranger 
here." 

She  turned  upon  him  angrily. 
"He's  not  a  stranger  to  me."     Then  her  voice 
softened.     "Oh,  Sem,  I  love  him." 

She  rose  and  walked  to  the  window.  The 
room  was  suffocating  and  she  stepped  out  into 
the  open  air,  realizing  that  soon  the  magnanimous 
new  friend  would  look  no  more  on  God's  glorious 
earthly  scenes.  She  tiptoed  into  the  court  room 
to  gaze  at  him  from  the  rear  of  the  crowded 
place.  Roberts  turned  about  in  his  chair  and 
looked  straight  at  her. 

His  face  was  cold  and  white,  in  its  clear-cut 
manliness.  He  showed  evidence  of  the  strain, 
and  yet  there  was  not  a  shade  of  fear  to  the 
smile,  nor  in  the  earnest  eyes.  Instead  there  was 
a  different  message  which  that  burning  glance 
carried ;  one  which  only  his  own  and  her  soul 
could  understand. 

It  helped  her  somehow. 

The  jury  had  filed  into  the  room  again,  grim 
and  stiff.  Suddenly  a  court  officer  had  rushed 
toward  the  judge.  The  old  gentleman  waved 
aside  the  interruption. 

"Mr.    Foreman    and    Gentlemen    of    the    Jury : 
Have  you  reached  a  verdict !" 
"We  have,  your  Honor !" 
"Prisoner,  rise  and   face  the  jury!" 
Roberts'  forehead  was  perspiring  and  he  mopped 
it    nervously    with    his    silk    handkerchief.      But 
there  was  not  a  sign  of  fear  yet  on  that  immobile 
face. 

The  excited  court  official  was  shoving  a  note 
into  the  judge's  hand,  and  this  time  the  justice 
took  it.  He  pulled  down  his  glasses  from  his 
bald  forehead  and  read  it  with  trembling  old 
fingers. 

"Gentlemen  of  the  jury:  I  have  new  evidence. 
It  is  a  note  from  the  man,  Sem,  which  he  has  just 
handed  to  the  court  official.  I  will  read  it:  'Mr. 
Judge :  Roberts  is  innocent.  I  shot  Hy  Jessup, 
for  he  beat  me  and  he  was  going  to  do  worse  to 
Millie.  I  love  her.  I  killed  him  through  the 
window  and  ran  away.  Sem.'  " 
Roberts  looked  about  dazed. 
The  judge  held  up  his  hand  to  silence  the  hub- 
bub. 

"Gentlemen  of  the  jury.  The  case  is  postponed. 
Mr.  Clerk,  I  issue  a  bench  warrant  for  the  ar- 
rest of  the  real  confessed  murderer.  Mr.  Rob- 
erts, I  congratulate  you — I  will  try  to  release  you 
on  bail." 

The  "Sea  Gull,"  with  billows  of  black  smoke 
pouring  from  her  funnels  had  just  swung  around 
to  face  the  broad,  open  sea.  Her  anchor  had  been 
swung  on  the  deck,  as  the  yacht  tender  left  the 
quay. 

In  it,  besides  Captain  Farwell  and  a  sailor 
were  Hawkins,  Roberts — and  a  little  lady  in  the 
most  gorgeous  gown  she  had  ever  dreamed  of 
wearing,  much  less  seen ! 

It  was  a  nervous  and  roseate  little  bride  who 
mounted  the  swinging  steps  to  an  accompaniment 
of  brazen-lunged  cheers  of  the  crew.  The  siren 
tooted  and  suddenly  the  little  brass  cannon  on  the 
forward  deck  boomed  forth. 
It  continued  to  boom,  and  boom,  and  boom ! 
"Great  Scott,  Farwell !"  cried  the  smiling 
Roberts.  "Twenty-two  guns  !  What's  this  bom- 
bardment  for?" 

"Well  sir,"  grinned  the  captain.     "Twenty-one 

guns  is  the  salute  for  the  president  of  the  United 

States.    I  thought  that  a  queen  on  board  certainly 

ought  to  get  one  more !" 

As  the  nose  of  the  yacht  turned  seaward,  with 


Sem.      We    ain't   goin'    ter    shoot !" 
the  men.     "We've  got  to   hold   ye 


Roberts  and  his  wife  looking  back  at  the  village 
which  was  the  only  home  she  had  ever  known,  a 
slim  figure  mounted  to  the  top  of  a  great  rock  on 
the  water's  edge. 

Fortunately  the  absorbed  twain  on  the  quarter- 
deck did  not  observe  him. 

But  a  group  of  men,  with  blood  hounds,  ad- 
vanced from  the  bushes  behind  him  to  stop  in 
amazement. 

"Hold  on, 
cried  one  of 
fer  the  law." 

Sem  looked  back  at  them,  shaking  his  head 
slowly,  fearlessly. 

"Ye  been  huntin'  me  fer  a  week.  Ye  wouldn't 
a-found  me  now,  but  I  wanter  ter  get  my  last 
look  at  her." 

As  the  men  gazed  at  him  spellbound,  holding 
the  leaping  dogs  in  leash,  he  concluded  quietly : 
"I  alius  lived  decent  an'  did  the  best  I  could.  I 
never  harmed  nothin' — I  jest  killed  a  mad  dog, 
that's  all.  An'  my  Jedge  is  greater  than  yer  law — 
he  ain't  no  kin  ter  you  folks.  Good-bye.  I  did 
do  some  good  in  a  wuthless  life  after  all.  I've 
made  her  happy." 

And,  throwing  his  arms  high,  Sem,  "Nature's 
plaything,"  sprang  over  the  precipice  to  the  rocks 
far  beneath.  He  had  indeed  gone  to  his  trial 
before  the  most  merciful  Judge  of  all ! 

_  Novelized  from  the  photoplay  for  the  Interna- 
tional Film  Service. 


Don't  Run  Away 

{Continued  from  page  25.) 
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side  to  prevent  his  escape.  The  officer  was 
obliged  to  fight  to  effect  the  capture,  but 
he  succeeded  in  getting  his  prisoner  to  the 
Forty-seventh  Street  Police  Station.  The 
man  arrested  was  the  young  Italian  who 
had  followed  Don  Rothwell. 

The  first  thing  the  desk  sergeant  took 
note  of  upon  setting  his  eyes  on  the  prisoner 
was  a  round  hole  in  the  bosom  of  his  shirt. 
Had  there  been  bloodstains  he  would  have 
at  once  expected  to  find  a  bullet  wound. 
But  when  he  stuck  his  finger  in  the  hole  he 
was  surprised  to  feel  a  metal  object,  which 
he  promptly  yanked  out.  The  prisoner 
made  a  desperate  attempt  to  regain  posses- 
sion of  this  object,  and  after  the  scuffle  the 
sergeant  found  he  held  an  inverted,  un- 
wound spring  attached  to  a  small  brass 
frame,  and  fastened  to  this  was  a  thin  wire 
about  two  feet  in  length. 
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"What's  this  for?"  the  officer  demanded. 

"Nothing,"  the  prisoner  replied  sullenly. 

"Don't  lie  to  me.  It's  for  something,  and 
it's  been  worked,  but  judging  from  the  way 
it  tore  your  shirt  it  must  have  worked 
badly." 

The  only  response  the  Italian  gave  was 
a  grunt  and  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders. 

He  was  incarcerated  in  a  cell  to  himself 
to  await  investigation,  and  detectives  were 
called  in  to  lend  their  assistance  in  the 
task  of  figuring  out  what  criminal  use  could 
be  made  of  an  apparatus  resembling  a  part 
of  a  small  clock  spring  in  a  man's  shirt 
front.  The  solution  came  from  an  un- 
expected source  when  the  traffic  policeman 
who  had  first  gone  to  Rothwell's  assistance 
arrived  at  the  station  house  to  make  his 
report  on  the  case.  Immediately  after  sa- 
luting the  desk  sergeant  he  handed  him  the 
pin  which  the  physician  had  taken  from  the 
young  man's  back. 

"Where'd  this  come  from?"  the  sergeant 
asked,  grabbing  the  pin  and  giving  it  a 
close  examination. 

"The  doctor  pulled  it  out  of  the  attacked 
man's  back,  sir,"  the  officer  explained. 

The  sergeant  called  in  the  detectives 
who  were  studying  the  curious  spring  ma- 
chine, which  he  took.  It  required  only  a 
few  seconds  to  discover  that  the  pin  fit  in 
a  tiny,  round  piece  of  brass,  which  was 
soldered  to  the  center  of  the  spring.  After 
putting  the  pin  in  place  the  sergeant  pressed 
the  spring  down  flat  against  his  desk,  be 
ing  surprised  at  the  great  resisting  power  it 
had.  Then  he  released  it  and  the  pin  was 
hurled  straight  into  the  ceiling,  where  ; 
stuck. 

"So,"  the  sergeant  said  musingly,  "It's, 
something  new — a  poison  needle  thrower. 
Europe  has  her  ingenious  mechanical  bomt 
throwers,  and  now  .New  York  has  her  al- 
most equally  as  deadly  needle  throwers.' 
Then  he  looked  up  at  the  interested  face 
gathered  around  him.  "You  see,  boys,  that 
fiend  had  this  spring  secreted  under  hij 
shirt  with  the  needle  projecting  so  little 
that  it  was  practically  invisible.  When  he 
got  ready  to  turn  his  murderous  trick  he 
simply  yanked  at  this  wire  which  extendec 
to  his  pants  pocket,  and  it  released  this 
little  cross-bar  causing  the  spring  to  push 
outward  with  a  devil  of  a  lot  of  force,  hurl- 
ing the  needle  at  his  human  target." 

The  Italian  prisoner  was  immediately 
called  in  for  a  gruelling  cross-examination, 
and  he  finally  broke  down  and  confesst 
to  shooting  the  poison  needle  into  Don 
Rothwell,  admitting  he  was  to  receive  the 
insignificant  sum  of  $100  for  taking  the 
life  of  a  harmless  young  man  who  had  been 
marked  by  what  he  called  the  East  Side 
Turkey  gang  because  the  victim  had  unwit- 
tingly given  to  the  authorities  information 
which  led  to  the  arrest  of  one  of  their  most 
audacious  members,  James  Hite.  The  facts 
the  Italian  supplied  led  to  the  speedy  ap- 
prehension of  the  burly  ruffian  who  had 
personally  warned  Rothwell  in  his  office 
that  fateful  night,  and  later  seven  members 
of  his  gang,  including  the  five  who  had 
responded  to  his  signal  and  filed  into  the 
Weaver  Dental  Parlors,  were  taken  into 
custody. 

In  the  meantime  Maude  Thorne  had  been 
notified  of  the  attempted  murder,  and  she 
had  gone  to  Rothwell's  bedside  with  all 
possible  haste.  It  was  fully  an  hour  after 
she  arrived  when  he  regained  consciousness 
for  the  second  time,  and  upon  recognizing 
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Iter  ten  days'  free  reading  I 

di'  side   to  keep  it,   I  will  remit 

12.00.    Otherwise,  I  will  rerun 


^.        the  book  and  I  will'  owe  nothing 
goidTettering).    Aijer  teridays.       ♦  Send  No  Money 

you  may  return  the  book,  if  you      M 
wish.  The  trial  reading-  costs     £ 
you  nothing.    But,  if  you  de-      £ 
cide    to     keep     thia    epoch-      jf 
making:  book.  Bend  us  only      & 

$2.00.     We  are  willing  to      <T     Name 

let  you  be  the  sole  judge  ♦ 
on  this  offer.  Send  the  > 
coupon  today  —  nowl     £ 

Adams  / 

Publishing  Co.     ♦ 

1859  Morton  Bldg.  ♦ 
Chicago,  Illinois    f 
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his  fiancee,  the  first  words  he  whispered 
were: 

"Don't  run  away." 

"Oh,  darlhig,  do  forgive  me  for  my 
stupid  refusal  to  worry  over  the  threats 
they  made  on  your  life,"  she  begged  falling 
on  her  knees  beside  him  and  becoming 
hysterical. 

"I  forgive,  sweetheart,"  he  whispered 
with  great  effort.  "Forgive  me  too  for 
lying  to  you.  I  haven't  a  dollar  in  the 
world." 

"I'll  forgive  you  anything,  dear,"  she  re- 
plied. "For  God's  sake  fight  with  all  your 
might  for  your  life.  You  can  get  well.  You 
must,  you  must."  Then  she  burst  into  loud 
sobs. 

He  managed  to  summon  sufficient 
strength  to  place  his  hand  on  her  head. 

"There's  no  hope,  sweetheart ;  there's  no 
hope,"  he  whispered  back  more  inaudibly 
than  ever. 

"Oh,  there  must  be  hope,"  she  cried  aris- 
ing abruptly  and  looking  all  about  her 
wildly.  "It's  my  fault.  I  could  have  saved 
you.  I — I — can't  bear  to  ever  know  that 
my  silly  inability  to  take  things  seriously 
resulted  in  a  fatality.  Oh !"  And  she 
started  to  run  across  the  room  with  her 
mind  made  up  to  plunge  out  the  nearest 
window. 

"Don't  run  away,"  came  to  her  ears  as 
she  started.  It  was  a  very  faint  whisper, 
but  she  heard  it,  and  it  checked  her  impulse 
for  self-destruction.  In  another  instant  she 
was  again  kneeling  beside  her  lover. 

"No,  I  won't  run  away,  darling.  I  can 
be  as  brave  for  you  as  you  have  been  for 
me,"  she  said  in  a  tone  of  voice  which  indi- 
cated resignation. 

"Goodbye,  and  God  bless  you,"  he  mur- 
mured ;  and  then  he  closed  his  eyes  in 
death. 

For  many  minutes  Maude  Thorne  was  so 
grief-stricken  she  could  neither  cry  nor 
move.  An  attending  physician  became 
alarmed  over  her  manner  and  gently  lifted 
her  from  her  kneeling  position  to  her  feet, 
whereupon  she  riveted  her  perfectly  tearless 
eyes  on  him,  and  in  tremulous  tones  said : 

"I  begged  him  not  to  run  away  from 
those  thugs,  not  to  be  a  coward,  and  he 
gave  in  to  me.  It  cost  him  his  life  and 
cost  me  my  happiness.  I  refused  to  join 
him  in  his  worrying.  I  disarmed  him  of 
the  protection  a  little  caution  affords.  And 
all — yes  all — because  I  didn't  stop  to  think. 
Oh,  what  a  fool  one  is  to  ever  be  unthink- 
ing!" 

At  this  juncture  she  began  sobbing  art 
raising  and  lowering  her  hands  violently. 

It  required  much  persuasion  to  get  the 
bereaved  young  woman  out  of  the  death- 
chamber.  It  required  tireless  effort  and 
constant  medical  attention  to  save  her  from 
insanity.  When  finally  she  had  regained 
her  normal  mental  balance  again,  she  real- 
ized she  had  learned  there  is  a  sharp  line 
of  demarkation  between  cowardice  and 
foolhardiness.  She  also  knew  she  had  in- 
sisted upon  Don  Rothwell  being  foolhardy. 
Yes,  she  had  learned,  but  like  many  other 
men  and  women,  she  learned  too  late  to 
avert  tragedy.  She  has  ceased  to  hate  a 
coward.  She  has  more  hatred  for  the 
principle  of  those  three  fateful  words : 
"Don't  run  away." 


Free 


A  PHOTO  FOR 
YOU  R    D  E  N 


TF  you  will  write  Department  15, 
We  PHOTO -PLAY  JOURNAL, 
enclosing  six  cents  postage,  an  auto- 
graphed photo  of  any  photo-play  star 
you  select  will  be  sent  to  you  FREE. 

We  PHOTO-PLAY  JOURNAL 

Land   Title   Building,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 


C£EY^AL  "FASCINATING" 

Pictures,  Books,  Novelties,  etc. 
We  have  the  "niftiest"  out,  just  the 
kind  you  like.  Send  dime  for  good 
samples  and  Catalog  with  nearly 
100  illustrations  of  beautiful  girls 
in  "bewitching  poses,"  etc.  You'll 
want  more  after  seeing  samples. 

WILLIAMS  PUBLISHING  CO. 
4006-26  Indiana  Ave.  Chicago 


DON'T  YOU  LIKE 

My   Eyelashes 
and  Eyebrows? 

You    can    have    the   same 

LASHNEEN,  a  hair 
food, applied  once  each 
day,  will  absolutely 
produce  thick  and  long  eye- 
brows and  tyelashes.  Easy 
to  apply — sure  in  results. 
Lashneen  is  an  Oriental 
formula.  One  box  is  all  vou  will  need.  Mailed 
on  receipt  of  25c  coin  and  2c  postage,  or  Canadian 
money  order. 
LASHNEEN   COMPANY       Dept.  36       Philadelphia 


Photo-Play  Manuscripts  Wanted 

If  you  have  written  a  photo-play  and  cannot 
sell  it,  send  it  to  me.  If  it  shows  possibility 
I  will  revise  it  and  help  you  market  it  for  a 
nominal  charge. 

Lawrence  Oppenheim  1630p^cd°eTpbh?areet 


Sensational 
Phonograph 
Otter! 


No  Money  In  Advance 


We  offer  you  the  most  sensational,  the  most 
astoundingly  liberal  offer  ever  made  in  the 
history  of  the  phonograph  business.  We  will 
send  to  you  without  one  penny  in  advance.with- 
out  one  bit  of  obligation  on  your  part  whatso- 
ever, this  remarkable  Universal  Phonograph — 
this  startling  new  invention— this  marvelous  all 
metal  machine  which  is  revolutionizing  the 
talking  machine  world.  Just  10,000  of  these 
wonderful  Phonographs  have  been  set  aside  to 
be  sent  out  on  this  amazing  advertising  offer 
which  is  made  in  order  to  get  a  machine  in 


each  locality  of  the  United  States  immediately. 
Never  before  —  and  without  doubt  never 
again — will  an  offer  so  liberal  be  made.  Not 
one  cent  in  advance— no  reference  asked — no 
delay— no  red  tape — not  even  your  promise  to 
keep  the  machine.  The  coupon  below  is  all 
that  is  necessary.  And  with  this  remarkable 
machine  will  be  sent  four  splendid  selections— 
the  regular  65c  double  disc  Columbia  records. 
Play  this  grand  Universal  in  your  home  with 
the  superb  selections  sent  with  it— give  the 
Universal  a  thorough 


10  Days  Free  Trial 


When  the  Universal  Phonograph  and  records  arrive, 
simply  pay  us  90c  and  pay  the  balance  in  small  monthly 
payments  of  only  $2.00  each  until  you  have  paid  us  our 
Special  Introductory  Bargan  Price  of  only $16.90.  If  forany 
reason,  you  do  not  want  to  keep  the  Phonograph  and 
records,  simply  return  to  us  within  ten  days  after  receipt 
at  our  expense  and  you  owe  us  nothing.  Think  what  a 
remarkable  Phonograph  this  must  be  in  order  to  stand 
such  a  critical  test  as  this.  Songs,  Dances,  Speeches, 
Instrumental  Music,  Band  and  Orchestral  Selections,  each 
voice  mail  or  female,  each  instrument  brought  out  in 
actual  reproduction  exactly  as  the  original,  not  one  sound 


or  syllable  blurred  or  indistinct— no  screeching  or  buzzing. 
Gorgeous  Harp  frontispiece  and  all  trimming  beautiful 
silver  effect,  not  one  particle  of  tin  or  wood  in  its  entire 
construction;  base  15  inches  wide,  by  6  inches  high,  HM 
inches  deep;  weight  17  lbs.;  has  exclusive  automatic  start 
and  stop.     Plays  ALL  makes  and  sizes  of  disc  records. 

Four  beautiful  selections— the  regular  65  cent  double  diBC 
Columbia  records— will  be  sent  to  you  on  thisoffer.  A  com- 
plete list  of  hundreds  of  the  most  famous  selections  will 
be  sent  along  with  the  machine  and  records.  You  have 
the  privilege  of  exchanging  any  or  all  of  the  four  selec- 
tions sent  to  you  for  those  of  your  own  choice. 

TrKT  _        T^  _i  i_  i(*  jt-  ._.  jx ^m.  <*•*.      /^     .1.    _   „   I    Remember,  no  reference  asked.     No  money  with 

l^<">      tvf^TF^lrr^TrHL    S   >^LJsK.t^d    yourorder.     On  receipt  of  the  coupon  we  simply 
A   ^^-^     »^^^»^x«.  ^^m.m'ww  *.    .».«_*» -.^wwa   gen<1  the  phon0graph   and   reCords  right    out    to 

you.    Do  not  delay  in  this  matter.  Send  coupon  today.    This  offer  is  limited 
— immediate  action  is  necessary  —  mail  the  coupon  today. 
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Judge  the  Royal 

as  you  do  an 

Employee 


<  i 


Compare  the  Work" 


V/'OU  buy  a  typewriter  for  the 
■1  same  reason  you  employ  an 
individual  —  you   are   buying 
work. 

Compare  the  work.  Before  you  decide 
that  you  are  satisfied  with  any  typewriter 
service  know  the  ROYAL. 

Your  stenographer  can  do  better  work 
and  more  work  with  less  effort  on  the 
ROYAL.  And  without  an  extra  attach- 
ment, the  ROYAL  writes  letters,  types 
cards,  and  bills — and — charges. 

"Lost  alignment"  is  what  kills  the  ordinary 
typewriter.  The  ROYAL  will  hold  its  align- 
ment for  years,  and  then,  if  necessary,  the 
simple  bearings  may  be  renewed  instantly. 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  ROYAL 
ends  the  two  evils  of  excessive  repairs  and 
"trading-out." 

Get  the  facts.  Write  or  telephone  any  ROYAL 
branch  or  agency  for  a  demonstration. 

Write  for 
"Facts  About  the  Trade-Out" 

Every  typewriter  owner  or  user  will  be  interested 
in  this  booklet.  We  will  mail  it  at  once  if  you 
will  write  for  it. 

Royal  Typewriter  Co.,  inc. 

Factory — Hartford,  Conn. 
General  Offices— New  York 

Branches  and  Agencies  the  World  Over 


The  Cossack  Whip 

(Continued  from  page  8) 
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when  she  saw  a  soldier  enter.  She  cringed 
in  the  most  remote  corner  of  the  cell,  terri- 
fied at  the  thought  of  the  heartless  retri- 
bution Turov  would  demand. 

"Here,  release  me,"  Turov  yelled  with 
rage.     "I'll  attend  to  her  personally." 

The  soldier  quickly  removed  the  irons 
from  his  wrists  and  with  fire  flashing  from 
his  eyes,  Turov,  once  more  terrible,  rushed 
towards  the  cowering  Darya.  He  had  not 
quite  laid  hands  on  her  when  the  words 
"Ya  brot"  resounded  throughout  the  place. 
A  gunshot  rang  out  and  Turov  fell  limp. 
The  soldier  had  carried  out  the  Brother- 
hood's decree.  Quickly  he  helped  Darya  to 
make  her  escape  from  the  building,  and  she 
rushed  into  the  waiting  arms  of  Sergius 
outside.    He  too  was  beset  with  grave  fears, 


because  his  secret  activities  in  behalf  of 
the  cause  had  been  divulged  and  his  cap- 
ture had  just  been  ordered. 

Hence  with  their  destinies  welded  into  a 
common  interest,  and  with  their  love  for 
each  other  being  fed  copiously  by  the 
adversities  and  the  thrilling  excitement 
through  which  they  passed,  Sergius  and  Da- 
rya fled  across  the  boundary  line  and  be- 
yond the  pale  of  Russian  law. 

"You  have  stood  the  test,  my  brave  and 
true  lover,  and  I  am  happily  yours  for- 
ever," she  told  him  when  they  had  gotten 
safely  aboard  a  ship  bound  for  America, 
the  great  land  of  liberty  and  opportunity. 

Each  wept  as  they  embraced,  but  both  felt 
they  had  achieved  a  distinct  triumph  over 
misery,  and  they  looked  forward  to  a  future 
replete  with  bliss  together,  and  far  away 
from  the  land  of  turmoil. 

From  the  photoplay  by  James  Oppenheim. 
Produced  by  George  Kleine.  Featuring  Viola 
Dana. 


Finish  This  Story  For 
Yourself — 

The  girl  got  $6  a  week  and  was  lonely.     "Piggy" — you  can 

imagine  his  kind — was  waiting  downstairs.     He  knew  where 

champagne  and  music  could  be  had.  But  that  night  she  didn't 

go.  That  was  Lord  Kitchener's  doing.  But  another  night? 

12 

Volumes 

tells  about  it  in  this  story,  with  that  full  knowledge  of  women,  with 
that  frank  facing  of  sex,  and  that  clean  mind  that  has  endeared  him 
to  the  men  and  women  of  the  land.  From  the  few  who  snapped  up 
the  first  edition  at  $125  a  set  before  it  was  off  the  press,  to  the 
120,000  who  have  eagerly  sought  the  beautiful  volumes  offered  you 
here — from  the  professional  man  who  sits  among  his  books  to  the 
man  on  the  street  and  to  the  woman  in  every  walk  of  life — the 
whole  nation  bows  to  O.  Henry — and  hails  him  with  love  and  pride 
as  our  greatest  writer  of  stories. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  274  stories,  in  12  big  volumes, 
you  get  for  37 ' ...  cents  a  week,  if  you  send  the  coupon 


0.  HENRY 


451 


Sbott 
Stories 

O.  WWf^nA  ,. 

tops',    .'mills'* 


To  Those  Who  Are  Quick 


KIPLING 


6 

Volumes 


GIVEN  AWAY 


Never  was  there  an  offer  like  this.  Not  only  do  you  get  your  274  O.  Henry 
stories  in  12  volumes  at  less  than  others  paid  for  one  volume  of  the  first  edition, 
but  you  get  Kipling's  best  179  short  stories  and  poems  and  his  long  novel — 
without  paying  a  cent.  You  get  18  volumes,  packed  with  love  and  hate  and 
laughter — a  big  shelf  full  of  handsome  books. 
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White  Sapphires,  50c 

Solid  Gold-filled  Tiffany  Rings 
for  ladies,  or  Solid  Gold-filled  tooth 
Rings  for  gents ;  guaranteed  for  10 
years.  We  defy  experts  to  tell  this 
ring  from  a  genuine  diamond.  Regu- 
lar $2  value  for  50c. 

Mexican   Diamond   Co.,   335  Market   St. 
Send   for   Catalog:.  Philadelphia. 
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SECTIONAL 

LIBRARY 

CASES 


THE  IDEAL  HOLIDAY  GIFT 

LINCOLN  BUSINESS  BUREAU 

811-813  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia 

Furniture  for  Office  and  Library 
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Send  the 
Coupen  With- 
out Money 


Send  the  Coupon  and  you  will  under- 
stand why  O.  Henry  is  hailed  as  "  The 
American  Kipling." 
From  East  to  West;  from  North  to 
South;  by  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world,  O.  Henry  has  been  eagerly 
seized  upon  as  their  own.  The  mill- 
ionaire and  the  man  who  stoically 
wonders  where  the  next  mouthful  is 
coming  from,  the  budding  debutante, 
and  the  wayward  sister,  all  feel  in 
common  the  kindly  touch  of  the  human 
heart  in  O.  Henry's  stories.  One  and 
all  have  felt  that  at  last  here  was  the 
chance  to  see  the  hearts  of  every  kind 
of  person,  to  get  a  world  of  pleasure, 
and  a  library  of  the  best  and  most 
worthy  literature  obtainable. 


Send  the  Coupon  and  you  will  under- 
stand as  never  before  why  other 
nations  are  going  wild  over  him. 

Why  memorials  to  him  are  being 
prepared;  why  universities  are  plan- 
ning tablets  to  his  memory;  why  text 
books  of  English  literature  are  in- 
cluding his  stories;  why  colleges  are 
discussing  his  place  in  literature;  why 
theatrical  firms  are  vying  for  rights 
to  dramatize  his  stories;  why  news- 
papers all  over  the  country  are  con- 
tinually offering  big  sums  for  the 
right  to   reprint  his   stories. 


We  will  ship  the  complete  sets 
so  that  you  can  look  them 
over  in  your  home  and  then 
decide  whether  or  not  you  wish 
to  buy.  It  you  are  not  de- 
lighted with  O.  Henry  and  the 
fne  Kipling  notify  us  and  we 
will  take  the  sets  back  as 
cheerfully  as  we  sent  them. 
i  How  could  any  proposition  be 
more    fair? 

The  Clotb  Binding 

If  you  prefer  the  set  of  O. 
Henry  in  cloth  binding  change 
price  $19.50  to  $15.00,  and 
change  monthly  payments  from 
'$1.50  to  $1.00.  There  is  so 
smnll  a  difference,  however, 
between  the  price  of  the  cloth 
and  the  beautiful  half  leather 
that  we  strongly  urge  our 
customers  to  buy  the  half 
leather. 


FOLD  HERE.  TEAR  OUT,  SIGN  AND  MAIL 


INSPECTION  COUPON 

THE  RIVERSIDE  PUBLISHING  CO.  (12-16) 

543-549  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Please  ship  me  on  approval  the  Works  of  O.  Henry,  12  vol- 
umes, half  leather  binding,  gold  tops.  Also  the  6  volumes 
set  of  Kipling  bound  in  silk  cloth.  If  I  keep  the  books  I 
will  pay  you  $1.00  as  first  payment  within  10  days  after 
books  are  received  and  $1.50  per  month  until  your  special 
price  of  $19.50  for  the  O.  Henry  set  only  is  paid,  and  it  is 
agreed  I  am  tc  retain  the  Kipling  set  without  charge.  If 
not  satisfactory  I  will  notify  you  within  10  days  and  return 
both  sets  to  you  as  soon  as  you  sive  me  shipping  instruc- 
tions as  offered  readers  of  The  Phoio-Plaii  Journal. 

Name 

Address  

Occupation  
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Hotel  Lenox 

North  Street,  at  Delaware  Ave. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

A   modern,   fireproof   and    distinctive    hotel 

of   250  all   outside   rooms.     Ideally   located. 

Excels  in    equipment,  cuisine    and   service. 

OPERATED  ON  THE  EUROPEAN  PLAN 

$1.50  per  Day  and  Up 

C.  A.  MINER,    Managing  Director. 

■Write  for  complimentary  "Guide  of  Buffalo  and 
Niagara  Falls." 

'Far  from  a  Big 
City 's  Noise  — 
Close  to  a  Big 
City's  Business" 


New  Writers  Should 
Start  the  New  Year 
Right  by  Engaging 
an  Expert  Author 
and  Critic  to 
Help  Them 

Photo -Play  Manuscripts 

REVISED    AND    RE -WRITTEN 

Good  advice  and  valuable  instruction  to 
those  who  aspire  to  make  a  financial 
success  of   writing  photo-plays. 

Write  today  to 
ROBERT    LEE   FIFE 

P.  O.  Box  267     ::     Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GOULD 

WILHELM 
COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

Artists    ana    Engravers 
Halftone  ana   Line   Engravings 

44    N.    FOURTH    STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 

SEND      FOR     SPECIMENS 


A  MILLION  IN 


1917 


SEE  JANUARY  NUMBER  OF 

THE  PHOTO-PLAY  JOURNAL 


LEARN  AT  HOME 
BY  MAIL  TO 


DRAW— PAINT 


Be  a  magazine,  newspaper  or  com- 
mercial illustrator ;  be  a  cartoonist ; 
paint  in  water  colors  or  oil.  Let  us  de- 
velop your  talent.  Free  Scholarship 
Award.  Your  name  and  address  brings 
you  full  particulars  by  return  mail  and 
our  illustrated  Art  Annual  Free. 

FINE  ARTS  INSTITUTE      Studio  889,      OMAHA,  NEB. 


LOYAL  WIFE! 


WOULD 


You  Shoot  Your  Hus-  O 
band  to  Prevent  Him  f 
From    Going   to    War     * 


COULD 


You   Be  Brave  Enough  lo  ft 

Battle   with   a    Man    with  f 

Murder    in    HiB    Heart   to  — 
Bring  Your  Husband  Back 


SHOULD 


A    Woman     Love    to    *1 
Desperation      in     this     I 
Dangerous   Age 


These  questions  are  answered  in  a  striking 

manner  in  Delbert  E.  Davenport's 

latest  and  best  novelette 

"WAR  TWINS" 

Which  will  be  published  for  the 
first  time  in  the  January  number  of 

The  Photo -Play  Journal 

A  most  extraordinary  story  of  the  minute  replete 

with  thrills  galore,  some  mystery  and  an 

abundance  of  charming  romance. 

IF  YOU  RELISH  A  NEW  IDEA, 
HERE   IT   IS 

ORDER  A  COPY    NOW! 


BE  WISE! 


0 


YOUR  CHOICE 

FOR  10  DAYS' WEAR 
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In  Ordering  Rings 

To  get  the  right  size  Ring, 
cut  a  strip  of  heavy  paper  so 
that  the  ends  exactly  meet 
when  drawn  tightly  around 
the  second  joint  of  finger  on 
which  you  want  to  wear  the 
ring.  Be  careful  that  the 
measuring  paper  fits  snugly 
without  overlapping,  m  and 
measure  at  the  second  joint. 
Send  the  strip  of  paper  to  us 

nth  order  coupon. 


Here  is  the  most  amazingly  liberal  offer  ever  made  on  precious  gems.  To  quickly 
introduce  into  every  locality  our  beautiful,  TIFNITE  GEMS— which  in  appearance 
and  by  every  test  are  so  much  like  a  diamond  that  even  an  expert  can  hardly  tell  the 
difference— we  will  absolutely  and  positively  send  them  out  FREE  and  on  trial  for  10 
days'  wear.  But  only  10,000  will  be  shipped  on  this  plan.  To 
take  advantage  of  it,  you  must  act  quickly. 

Send  the  coupon  NOW!  Send  no  money.  Tell  us  which 
item  you  prefer— King,  Pin  or  LaValliere.  We'll  send  your 
selection  at  once.  After  you  see  the  beautiful,  dazzling  gem 
and  the  handsome  solid  gold  mounting— after  you  have  care- 
fully made  an  examination  and  decided  that  you  like  it— pay 
us  only  $3.  This  is  our  10  Day  Free  Trial  Offer.  When  the 
10  days  are  up,  if  you  believe  you  have  a  wonderful  bargain 
and  want  to  keep  it,  you  may  pay  for  same  in  small 
monthly  payments  as  described  in  this  advertisement.  Then 
the  Ring,  Pin,  or  LaValliere  is  yours  to  give  away,  sell  or 
wear  just  as  you  prefer.  If,  however,  you  can  tell  a  TIFNITE  GEM 
from  a  genuine  diamond,  or  for  any  reason  you  do  not  wish  it,  send  it 
back  at  our  expense. 


TIFNITE  GEMS 

Solid  Gold  Mountings 

are  recognized  as  the  closest  thing:  to  a  diamond  ever  dis- 
covered. In  fact,  it  requires  an  expert  to  distinguish  between 
them.  In  appearance  a  Tifniteand  a  diamond  are  as  alike  as  two  peas. 
TIFNITE  GEMS  have  the  same  pure  white  color  as  diamonds  of  the 
first  water,  the  same  fire  and  brilliancy,  cut  and  polished  with  same 
fineness.  They  stand  every  diamond  test— fire,  acid  and  diamond  file. 
The  mountings  are  exquisitely  fashioned  in  latest  designs— and  guaran- 
teed solid  gold. 

Send  No  Money— 
Send  No  References 


Flat  Belcher  Ring 

No.  1.  Solid  gold  through- 
out. Eight  claw  mounting* 
with  flat  wide  band.  Almost 
a  carat,  guaranteed  gen- 
uine Tifnite  Gem.  Price 
$12.75;  only  $3  after  exam- 
ination. Balance  $3  per 
month.  Can  be  returned  at 
our  expense  within  10  days. 

Ladies'  Tiffany  Ring 

No.  2.  Solid  gold  through 
and  through.  Has  a  guar- 
anteed genuine  Tifnite  Gem 
almostacarat  in  size.  Price 
$12.25;  only  $3  after  exam- 
ination. Balance  $3  per 
month.  Can  be  returned  at 
our  expense  within  lOdaya. 

Tooth  Belcher  Ring 

No. 3.  Solid  gold, six-prong 
tooth  mounting.  Guaran- 
teed genuine  Tifnite  Gem 
almost  a  carat  in  size.  Price 
$12.25;  only  $3  after  exam- 
ination. Balance  $3  per 
month.  Can  be  returned  at 
our  expense  within  111  days. 

Ladies'  LaValliere 

No,  4.  Solid  gold  through- 
out. Chain  15  inches  long. 
One-half  carat  guaranteed 
genuine  Tifnite  Gem  artis- 
tically mounted  in  genuine 
latest  style  Black  Enamel 
circle.  Price  $14.26;  only  $3 
after  examination.  Balance 
$3  per  month.  Can  be  re- 
turned at  our  expense  with- 
in 10  days. 


5carl 


fPin 


No.  5.  Solid  gold  through- 
out. A  beautiful  open  circle 
mounting.  Half  carat  guar- 
anteed Tifnite  Gem.  Price 
$12.25;  only  $3  after  exam- 


FREE   Trial  Coupon 


Just  send  coupon.  You  do  not  obligate  yourself  in  any 
way.  The  coupon— only  the  coupon  — brings  you  any  of  the 
exquisitely  beautiful  pieces  shown  and  described  here.  If  you  want 
ring,  state  whether  ladies' or  gentlemen's,  and  be  sure  to  enclose  slip 
of  paper  showing  exact  finger  measurement 
as  explained  below. 

Send  coupon  now  and  got  a  TIFNITE 
GEM  on  this  liberal  offer.  Wear  it  for  10 
days  on  trial.      They  have  no  artificial      - 

backing— guaranteed  to  contain  not  a       MB  THE    TIFNITE   GEM    CO., 

Ztm^W,ol.^o$$t  X  Rand  McNally  Bids.,  Dept.  54  Chicago.  111. 
Each  is  a  womleriul  bargain,    .lust       Mj       n  ■  ,„-,., 

send  the  coupon.       Then   decide      _         Send  me........... No........  on  10  days  approval. 

whether    you  want  to   keep  the      W     .  .  .       (Ring,  Pin  or  LaVaMiere) 

TIFNITE  on  our  amazingly  ^  If  satisfactory  after  examination,  I  agree  to  pay  $3  on 
liberal  offer.  Send  for  yours  M  account  and  balance  at  rate  of  $8  per-  month.  If  not  sat- 
now— today— sure,  m         isfactory,  I  will  return  same  within  10  days. 


f 


The  Tifnite  Gem  Co.,  M 
Rand  McNally  Bldg..      m, 
Depl.  54  Chicago,  II.  M 


A  Difficult  Passage. 

"I  thought  you  were  preach- 
ing, Uncle  Bob,"  said  the  Col- 
onel, to  whom  the  elderly  negro 
had  applied  for  a  job. 

"Yessah,  Ah  wuz,"  replied 
Uncle;  "but  Ah  guess  Ah  ain't 
smaht  enough  to  expound  de 
Scriptures.  Ah  almost  stahved 
to  deff  tryin'  to  explain  de  true 
meanin'  uv  de  line  what  says  'De 
Gospel  am  free.'  Dem  fool  nig- 
gahs  thought  dat  it  meant  dat 
Ah  wouzn't  to  git  no  salary." 

And  It  Did. 

"Your  daughter,"  said  Mrs. 
Oldcastle,  after  being  conducted 
through  the  newly  furnished 
wing  of  the  magnificent  palace 
occupied  by  the  new-rich  Bull- 
ingtons,  "has  such  a  splendid 
vocabulary." 

"Do  you  think  so?"  her  host- 
ess replied.  "Josiah  wanted  to 
get  her  one  of  them  escritoires, 
but  I  made  up  my  mind  right  at 
the  start  that  a  vocabulary  would 
look  better  in  a  room  furnished 
like  hers." 

Not    Served   There. 

The  applicant  for  cook  was 
untidy  and  insolent  in  appear- 
ance. 

"Don't  hire  her,"  whispered 
Jones  to  his  wife;  "I  don't  like 
her  looks." 

"But,"  remonstrated  his  wife, 
"just  consider  the  reputation  for 
cooking  she  bears." 

"That  doesn't  matter."  said 
Jones  testily;  "we  don't  want 
any  she-bears  cooked;  we  don't 
like  them." 

A  Model  to  be  Copied. 

Mrs.  Simpson  had  taken  her 
little  daughter  out  to  tea  with 
her,  and  during  the  meal  was 
horrified  to  see  the  child  trying 
to  force  a  thick  piece  of  bread 
into  a  very  small  pocket. 

"Why,  Marion,"  she  said  in 
shocked  surprise,  "what  on  earth 
are  you  doing?" 

"That's  all  right,  mother,"  her 
small  daughter  assured  her.  "I'm 
just  taking  this  slice  back  to 
nursie  for  a  pattern." 

Got  the  Wrong  One. 

"May  I  see  Lieutenant  Barker, 
please?"  she  asked  at  the  hospital. 
She  was  very  pretty. 

"We  don't  allow  anyone  but 
relatives  to  see  patients.  Are  you 
a  member  of  his  family?"  asked 
the  matron. 

"Why,  yes,"  she  answered 
blushingly.  Then  boldly :  "Why, 
I  am  his  sister." 

"Oh,  really,"  answered  the  ma- 
tron. "I  am  so  glad  to  meet  you ! 
I  am  the  lieutenant's  mother." 

Scriptural  Authority. 

"Look  here,  doctor,"  roared  the 
irate  man  who  had  just  received 
a  bill  from  the  physician,  "on  what 
do  you  base,  these  enormous 
charges  ?" 

"On  the  best  authority  in  the 
world,"  calmly  responded  the  doc- 
tor. "Doesn't  the  Bible  say :  'All 
that  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for 
his  life?'  " 


Much  Better  Without. 

"Have  you  a  lawyer?"  asked 
the  judge  of  a  young  man 
brought  before  him. 

"No,  sir,"  was  the  answer. 

"Well,  don't  you  think  you  had 
better  have  one?"  inquired  His 
Honor. 

"No,  sir,"  sa'd  the  youth.  "I 
don't  need  one.  I  am  going  to 
tell  the  truth." 

His  Break. 

"I  thought  you  had  given  up 
burnt-wood  art,  dearie?"  said  the 
young  husband. 

"Why,  Ferdinand,  how  can 
you  be  so  heartless?  This  is  a 
pie." 

The  Silver  Lining  of  the  Cloud. 

The  pessimist  was  suffering  from 
rheumatism.  "Every  bone  in  my 
body  aches,"  he  complained  bit- 
terly.- 

"That's  all  right,"  said  the  op- 
timist cheerfully.  "You  ought  to 
be  glad  that  you  are  not  a  shad." 

Pa  Knew. 

"Pa,"  said  little  Willie  Green, 
"what  is  a  sense  of  humor?" 

"A  sense  of  humor,  my  son,"  re- 
sponded Pa  Green,  "is  that  which 
makes  you  laugh  when  a  thing 
happens  to  someone  else,  that 
would  make  you  mad  if  it  hap- 
pened to  you." 

Where  Papa  Was. 

"Muzzer,"  asked  the  four-year- 
old,  "did  you  hear  the  stepladder 
when  it  tumbled  over?" 

"No,  dear,"  said  the  mother; 
"I  hope  papa  didn't  fall." 

"Not. yet;  he's  still  hanging  onto 
the  picture  molding." 

After  Many  Years. 

"Do  you  go  in  for  aviation?" 
asked  the  professor  of  English  as 
he  met  an  alumnus. 

The  alumnus  took  full  advantage 
of  the  situation : 

"No,  professor,  not  for  aviation. 
One  goes  in  for  sea  bathing,  but 
for  aviation  I  think  one  goes  up, 
doesn't  he?" 

Potent   Medicine. 

"Do  you  really  believe,  doctor," 
said  the  scoffer,  "that  your  old 
medicines  actually  keep  anybody 
alive  ?" 

"Surely,  surely,"  returned  the 
doctor.  "Why,  my  prescriptions 
have  kept  three  druggists  and  their 
families  alive  right  here  in  this 
town  for  twenty  years." 


The  only  man  she  knew  who 
lisped  called  her  up  on  the  phone 
and  said :  "Ith  thith  you.  Ruth  ? 
Well,  gueth  who  thith  ith?" 

"Well,  Peleg,  how  do  you  find 
the  encyclopedia  the  feller  left  on 
approval  ?" 

"Seems  to  be  all  right.  Ain't 
no  errors  in  it  so  fur  as  I  kin 
see."  ,^. 

"There  is  not  one  bad  egg  in  a 
thousand,"  says  the  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Foods  and  Markets. 
Among  eggs,  perhaps  not,  but 
among  men  the  percentage  is 
higher. 


Aiding  Conservation. 

"Preservin'  de  trees  would  be 
easy,"  said  Uncle  Eben,  "if  ev'ry- 
body  had  de  same  hesitatin'  feelin' 
toward  a  woodpile  dat  I  always 
'sperience." 

Love  by  Lantern  Light. 

A  Kansas  farmer,  returning 
home  late  at  night,  saw  a  light 
moving  about  the  farmyard. 
When  he  investigated  he  found 
a  neighbor's  farmhand  carrying 
a  lantern. 

"What  are  you  doing  here?" 
demanded  the  farmer. 

"Courtin',  sir." 

"Courtin'?  Courtin'  with  a 
lantern?  Huh,  you  fool.  I 
never  used  a  lantern  when  I 
went  courtin'!" 

"No,  sir!"  replied  the  farm- 
hand as  he  moved  off,  "we  can 
all  see  you  didn't." 

Rather  Awkward. 

A  farmhand  saved  a  train  from 
being  wrecked,  and  at  a  splendid 
banquet  was  presented  by  the 
railroad  company  with  a  gold 
watch  in  a  red  morocco  case. 

The  company's  chairman,  at 
the  end  of  an  eloquent  speech, 
handed  the  watch  to  the  heroic 
farmhand,  and  waited  expectantly 
to    hear   the   yokel's    thanks. 

The  farmhand  opened  the  mo- 
rocco case,  took  the  watch  from 
its  rich  satin  bed,  turned  it  over 
and  over,  and  then  looked  up 
and  said: 

"And  where's  the  chain?" 

Nothing   More. 

"Your  wife  must  be  very  so- 
licitous about  you." 

"Why?"  _ 

"She  writes   every  day." 

"Oh,  she's  solicitous  about  the 
canary." 


We    Get   You,    Madam. 

Nephew — I  tried  to  get  a  raise 
today,  aunt,  but  the  boss 
refused  it. 

Mrs.  Blunderby — Too  bad, 
Dickey.  Perhaps  you  didn't  ap- 
proach him  at  the  zoological 
moment. 

A    Good   Sign. 

She — They  must  be  engaged. 
That's  her  fourth  dance  with  him 
this  evening. 

He — That's  no  sign. 

She — Isn't  it?  You  don't 
know  how  he  dances. 

Pangs  of  Conscience. 

Jess — Jack  is  so  conscientious! 

Bess — How  now? 

Jess — The  poor  fellow  can't 
decide  which  he  ought  to  pay 
first — his  gambling  debts,  or  his 
alimony. 

Real  Art. 

"He's  a  clever  photographer." 

"Makes  pictures  of  people  as 
they  look,   I  presume." 

"Cleverer  than  that.  He  makes 
them  as  they  think  they  look." 

How  Rumors  Start. 

Redd — How  do  you  suppose 
all  these  stories  got  started  about 
Villa  having  died? 

Greene — Oh,  perhaps  he  has 
a  grandson  who  likes  to  get  off 
to  go  to  baseball  games. 


No  Escape. 

"I'm  awfully  sorry  that  my  en- 
gagements prevent  my  attending 
your  charity  concert,  but  I  shall 
be  with  you  in  spirit."  "Splendid! 
And  where  would  you  like  your 
spirit  to  sit?  I  have  tickets  here 
for  half  a  dollar,  a  dollar,  and 
two  dollars." 

Now   Qualified. 

"Aren't  you  the  boy  who  was 
here  a  week  ago  looking  for  a 
position?" 

"Yes,   sir." 

"I  thought  so.  And  didn't  I 
tell  you  then  that  I  wanted  an 
older  boy?" 

"Yes,  sir;  that's  why  I'm  here 
now." 

A   Good   Doctor. 

The  Sympathetic  Friend — Is 
he  a  good  doctor? 

The  Chronic  Invalid — Oh, 
splendid.  I  have  only  been  em- 
ploying him  three  months,  and 
he  has  already  told  me  I  have 
almost  all  the  diseases  there  are. 

Worth   Trying. 

Photographer — Where  is  that 
new  office  boy? 

Assistant — He  is  up  in  the 
dark  room. 

"What  is  he  doing  up  there?" 

"When  I  saw  him  a  few  min- 
utes ago  he  was  holding  his  pay 
envelope  in  front  of  the  enlarg- 
ing machine." 

Nothing  New. 

"I  see  some  scientific  sharp 
has  discovered  a  substitute  for 
bread." 

"He  needn't  think  he's  so 
much.  Our  cook  has  been  turn- 
ing one  out  for  years." 

A    Mystery    Solved. 

"You  once  kept  a  cook  for  a 
whole   month,   you   say?" 

"Yes." 

'^Remarkable.  How  did  you 
manage?" 

"We  were  cruising  on  a  house- 
boat and  she  couldn't  swim." 

A  New  Version. 

Female — What  is  that  old  say- 
ing about  two  is  a  company? 

Hemale — And  three  is  a 
divorce. 

Him  Her. 

A  lady  stopping  at  a  hotel  on 
the  Pacific  coast  rang  the  bell 
the  first  morning  of  her  arrival, 
and  was  very  much  surprised 
when  a  Japanese  boy  opened  the 
door  and  came  in. 

"I  pushed  the  button  three 
times  for  a  maid,"  she  said 
sternly,  as  she  dived  under  the 
bed  covers. 

"Yes,"  the  little  fellow  replied, 
"me  she." 

A    Sure   Thing. 

"How  does  your  boy  Josh  like 
his  job  in  the  city?" 

"First  rate,"  replied  Farmer 
Corntossel.  "He  knows  more 
about  the  business  than  the  man 
that  owns  it." 

"Who  told  you  that?" 

"Josh  did.  All  he's  got  to  do 
now  is  to  convince  the  boss  of 
it,  an'  git  promoted." 


Note.— Address  all  contributions  for  this  page  to  Last  Laugh  Editor,  The  Photo-Play  Journal,  Philadelphia 


QUAKERS  are  the  all-year-'round  tires  —  the 
£  tires  that  make  good  not  only  on  summer  roads, 
it  also  on  hard,  sleety,  icy  and  snow-covered  high- 
lys.  They  are  the  tires  that  keep  cars  running 
I  winter. 

le  tough,  springy,  tempered  rubber  treads  resist  the 
shings  of  ice  and  frozen  mud,  and  permit  the  use 

chains  when  the  going  is  unusually  treacherous 

dangerous. 

"mpering  gives  the  high-grade  rubber  in  Quaker 
ires  a  wearing  quality  that  cannot  be  secured  by 
e  ordinary  process  of  vulcanizing.  Quaker  Tern- 
Ted  rubber,  while  hard  enough  to  grind  down 
aterials  that  would  cut  rubber  that  had  not  been 
mpered,  is  resilient  and  elastic  in  the  highest  degree. 

Quaker  City  Rubber  Co. 

Factories— Philadelphia 


Tempered  rubber  does  not  crack,  chip  nor  pick  out. 
It  wears  evenly — like  tempered  steel — and  mighty 
slowly.  That  is  why  Quaker  Tire  users  report  such 
wonderful  mileage  records  and  practically  no  tire 
trouble,  regardless  of  road  conditions. 

The  T.  T.  T.  tread  is  another  exclusive  Quaker 
feature — scientific  in  every  respect.  When  running 
on  mud  or  snow,  the  skid-stops  mould  projections  on 
the  road.  On  wood  blocks,  asphalt  or  ice,  the  skid- 
stops  operate  by  suction.  And  while  the  action  is 
opposite  to  that  on  soft  surfaces,  it  is  equally  effective. 
Economy  and  caution  suggest  the  use  of  T.  T.  T.  treads. 

Quaker  Tires  are  the  cheapest  tires  if  price  be  based 
on  service.  Ask  the  Quaker  Dealer  to  show  you 
these  5,000-mile  tires  at  about  a  3,500-mile  price. 


Well   rated  Garages,  Auto  Accessory   or   Hardware 
dealers  seeking  a  high  grade  tire  account  for  1917 
should  write  at  once  for  our  proposition. 
Certain  good  territory  is  open. 


CHICAGO 

182  W.  Lake  St. 


PITTSBURGH 

211  Wood  St. 


NEW  YORK 

207  Fulton  St. 


)a 


Press  of 

Philadelphia  Printing  and  Publishing  Co. 

Philadelphia 


This 
Interesting  Book 

shows  how  you  can  learn  to  play  the  piano  or  organ  in  your 
own  home,  in  one  quarter  the  usual  time  and  at  one  quarter 
the  usual  cost.     It  explains  the  profound  pleasures  and 

well-known  social  advantages  of  musical  training,  and  contains  much  infor- 
mation which  will  be  extremely  interesting  to  you  whether  you  are  already 
an   accomplished  player  or  do  not 


Free 

Book 

Coupon 


know  a  single  note.  Send  letter, 
postcard,  or  coupon  below,  for  your  copy 
of  this  valuable  64-page  book.     It  is  free. 

Music  as  a  Career 

Our  free  book  tells  you  of  the  concert 

career  which  may  be  open  to  you.    It  explains  the 
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A  MILLION  IN  1917 


HEN  Socrates,  the  immortal  Gre- 
cian sage  and  orator,  first  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  wielding  a 
world-wide  influence  through 
the  power  of  fluent  speech,  he 
was  so  timorous  that  his  voice  would  literally 
choke  off  every  time  he  essayed  oratory,  ac- 
cording to  all  available  legendary  lore.  But 
he  refused  to  permit  failure  to  be  his  lot  and 
when  he  felt  sure  his  timidity  was  forcing  on 
him  an  impediment  of  speech,  he  repaired  to 
the  seashore,  where  he  proceeded  to  devote 
several  hours  each  day  to  mastering  the  elu- 
sive god  of  eloquence  by  filling  his  mouth 
with  small  pebbles  just  for  the  sake  of  over- 
coming more  overwhelming  obstacles.  The 
upshot  of  his  unique  method  of  perseverance 
was  that  he  became  one  of  the  greatest  public 
speakers  of  all  ancient  history. 

Determination  is  invincible. 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  earned  his  liveli- 
hood by  splitting  rails,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
humblest  of  young  men,  he  wisely  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  might  continue  to  pursue 
his  lowly  vocation  for  a  whole  lifetime  with- 
out ever  being  sure  of  more  than  a  scant  prov- 
ender. He  realized  education  was  the  all- 
potent  requisite  to  a  successful  extricating 
from  the  entanglements  of  poverty  and  dis- 
content and  hence  he  used  all  of  his  leisure 
moments  for  assiduous  study,  his  biographer 
telling  us  he  read  books  at  night  by  the  dim, 
unsteady  light  of  an  old-fashioned  fireplace. 
The  result  of  all  this  inspired  diligence  was 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  became  one  of  the 
greatest  Presidents  the  United  States  of 
America  ever  had,  and  he  triumphantly 
guided  his  beloved  country  through  its  most 
dangerous  crisis. 

Determination  is  invincible. 

Now,  without  presuming  to  rudely  push 
itself  into  such  distinguished  company,  THE 
PHOTO-PLAY  JOURNAL  finds  itself  con- 
trolled by  the  same  desire  to  accomplish  the 
same  seeming  impossible  as  actuated  Socrates 
and  Lincoln.  The  only  difference  in  ambition 
is  a  mere  detail — this  periodical  seeks  to  be- 
come the  pre-eminent  superior  in  its  field,  and 
as  one  of  the  steps  in  this  direction  has 
started  what  must  be  regarded  as  an  unusual 
campaign  to  expand  its  circulation  to  an  even 
million  within  the  year  of  1917. 

In  order  to  enlist  the  services  of  a  large 
army  of  capable  men  and  women  throughout 
the  North  American  continent,  a  remarkable 
proposition,  heretofore  unheard-of  in  iournal- 


ism,  is  being  made.  The  outstanding  features 
of  this  proposition  are  the  extremely  generous 
commissions  which  will  be  paid  for  each  new 
subscriber  secured  and  the  extraordinary  re- 
ward which  will  be  bestowed  upon  the  ten 
persons  who  achieve  the  most  success.  This 
reward  will  be  a  spring  vacation  trip  to  the 
leading  moving  picture  studios  of  this  coun- 
try, and,  it  makes  no  difference  how  far  away 
a  winner  may  live,  all  of  his  or  her  expenses 
will  be  paid  by  THE  PHOTO-PLAY  JOUR- 
NAL, which  will  place  a  private  Pullman  car 
at  the  disposal  of  its  party  of  champion  sub- 
scription-getters. 

As  may  be  readily  appreciated,  this  offer 
does  not  only  provide  a  pleasant  means  for 
earning  an  unlimited  amount  of  money,  but 
gives  every  one  an  equal  chance  to  enjoy  a 
wonderful  vacation  trip  absolutely  free  of  all 
charges.  It  will  certainly  be  worth  the  effort 
of  every  man  and  woman,  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  work  need  not  interfere 
in  any  way  with  one's  regular  occupation. 
The  further  assurance  of  earning  some  wel- 
come side  money,  even  though  a  place  among 
the  lucky  ten  is  not  your  lot,  makes  this  plan 
very  attractive.  No  one  can  lose  and  every- 
body can  gain. 

THE  PHOTO-PLAY  JOURNAL  cannot 
resist  taking  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to 
again  express  its  appreciation  for  the  truly 
tremendous  and  indeed  unprecedented  sup- 
port it  is  being  given  in  every  section  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  growth  of 
this  periodical  is  sure  to  be  set  down  in  the 
annals  of  American  magazines  as  the  most 
emphatic  and  record-breaking  success  ever 
scored.  From  the  inception  it  gained  recogni- 
tion as  the  classiest,  most  unique  of  all  jour- 
nals devoted  to  the  photo-play  art,  and  it  is 
today  conceded  to  be  to  the  moving  picture 
fans  exactly  what  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal 
is  to  the  women,  and  what  The  Theatre  Maga- 
zine is  to  the  stage.  This  high  plane  has  not 
been  reached  without  the  expenditure  of  a 
maximum  of  incessant  effort  and  a  vast  out- 
lay of  money,  but  it  is  another  exemplification 
of  the  fact  that  success  is  always  worth  striv- 
ing for  at  any  cost. 

Verily,  determination  is  invincible  and 
this  same  determination  will  help  YOU  to 
profit  by  our  enterprise  if  you  will  only  join 
our  army  of  subscription  solicitors  for  about 
six  months.  Now  is  your  chance  to  prove  that 
you  know  what  to  do  when  Opportunity 
knocks  at  your  door. 
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SEENA  OWEN 

(ON  THE  COVER) 

SEENA  OWEN  (Signe  Auen)  is  the  daughter  of  James  ana  Karen  Auen,  or  Danish  extraction,  and  was  born 
in   Spokane,   ^A/ash.,   November    14,    1895.      She   is   a   tall    blonde   and   weighs    135   pounds.        She   went   to   school 

in  Spokane,  and  finished  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark.  On  her  return  she  was  encouraged  to  take  up  dramatic 
study  by  Pauline  Dunstan,  a  dramatic  teacher  of  Spokane.  She  had  never  had  a  real  stage  part,  except  in  amateur 
theatricals  until  her  family  moved  to  Los  Angeles,  -when  she  applied  for  work  in  pictures  and  got  it.  Her  first 
real  part  was  in  "The  Fox  Woman/  She  played  the  girl  in  "The  Yankee  From  the  West,"  the  girl  in  "The 
Lamb,  Delores  in  'The  Penitents,  and  Dorothea  in  'Martha  s  Vindication;  the  last  named  three  plays  being  Tri- 
angle-Fine  Arts.  Miss  Owen  is  married  and  has  a  home  -with  her  husband,  brother  and  mother  in  Los  Angeles. 
She  plays  the  violin  and  is  at  home  in  almost  every  sort  of  outdoor  sport,  being  especially  fond  of  the  water.  Sbe 
designs  all  her  own  clothes,  and  they  are  clever  and  individual  clothes.  She  is  an  active  and  persistent  student,  for 
she  has  a  great  ambition,  and  she  considers  her  present  years  preparation  for  a  career  as  directress  of  motion  pictures. 
Outside  of  this  her  interest  centres  in  her  home,  the  operation  of  which  she  considers  worthy  her  best  thought.  In 
consequence   she   is   an   accomplished   hostess,  quite   famous   in   Los   Angeles   for   the   quality   of   her   entertainments. 

She  is  in  love  with  motion  picture  acting  because  "it  keeps  one  so  alive  for  "only  by  constant  effort  and 
study   can   one   keep   in   the   running." 
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NEW  YEAR'S  FEW  CHEERS 


WE  are  living  in  the  most 
turbulent  and  most  heart- 
rending times  of  all  his- 
tory. Turmoil  is  every- 
where rampant.  A  large  portion  of 
the  civilized  world  is  literally 
soaked  with  the  blood  of  humanity. 
Even  in  the  lands  where  peace  still 
abides,  there  is  either  social  unrest 
or  industrial  clashes  threatening. 
Therefore,  the  declaration  that  this 
New  Year  radiates  few  cheers  has 
ample  foundation  in  fact.  The  ad- 
vent of  1917  cannot  be  accompanied 
by  the  unrestrained  joy  which  has 
characterized  similar  occasions  in 
years  bygone,  because  under  the 
thin  veneer  of  all  the  celebrating 
is  a  deep-rooted  sorrow  inspired  by 
an  innately  humane  spirit  which 
fairly  shudders  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  terrible  catastrophes 
which  now  come  as  a  part  of  our 
daily  life  in  lieu  of  the  invariable 
tranquillity  we  of  this  very  genera- 
tion used  to  know  and  revel  in  with 
such  gleeful  abandon. 


However,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
many  New  Year  parties  on  this 
January  1,  1917,  may  be  worthy 
emulations  of  the  jollification  shown 
in  the  accompanying  photograph. 
Those  who  find  it  incompatible  with 
their  moods  to  thus  commemorate 
the  death  of  one  year  and  the  birth 
of  another  can  find  satisfying  con- 
solation in  moving  picture  theatres. 
Verily,  the  photoplay  art  delight- 
fully spans  a  wide  breach  in  the 
affairs  of  mankind  nowadays.  It  is 
the  age  when  relaxation  is  needed 
more  than  ever ;  it  is  the  age  when 
moving  pictures  reach  their  high- 
est zenith  of  efficiency  in  providing 
this  respite  from  the  worries  which 
emanate  from  the  world's  turmoil 
and  which  surge  upon  us  with  sad- 
dening force.  Hence  let  physicians 
join  with  us  in  prescribing  photo- 
plays as  the  panaceas  for  the  ail- 
ments of  mentality  and  all  the 
physical  fatigue  occasioned  by  the 
devotion  of  the  millions  of  brawn 
and  pelf  to  woeful  extermination. 


'Tis  a  capital  way  in  which  to  over- 
come the  handicap  of  such  a  marked 
dearth  of  cheers.  Among  the  an- 
noying things  it  will  help  one  to 
forget  are  the  high  cost  of  living, 
the  German  submarine  controversy, 
the  British  interference  with  trade, 
the  Mexican  embroilment,  the  quar- 
rel of  labor  and  capital  and  about 
forty  other  menaces.  To  be  enabled 
to  get  relief  from  all  these  disturb- 
ing thoughts  for  an  hour  for  the 
price  of  admission  to  a  moving  pic- 
ture theatre  is  certainly  some  bar- 
gain. 

But,  oh,  if  we  could  only  feel  like 
availing  ourselves  of  this  same  bar- 
gain and  then  participate  in  an 
old-time  New  Year's  celebration 
besides,  what  a  celerity  with  which 
a  bane  would  succumb  to  a  boon ! 

The  Photo-Play  Journal  wishes 
a  happy  New  Year  to  its  vast  army 
of  readers  and  advertisers,  and  let 
it  be  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
this  periodical  will  keep  abreast 
with  the  times  of  1917,  it  makes  no 
difference  what  pace  is  set. 
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WAR  TWINS 


A  NOVEL 


By  DELBERT  E.  DAVENPORT 


Author  of  "The  Passion  to  Rule,"  "A  Tray  of  Ashes" 
and  "  Bessie  Bossycat " 


^>* 


Editor's  Note. — In  writing  "War  Twins"  Mr.  Davenport  has  departed  from  all  the  beaten 
paths  of  story-telling  and  has  developed  a  unique  novel  as  a  consequence.  The  most  striking 
innovation  he  has  ventured  is  to  omit  most  all  the  so-called  "descriptive  matter"  which  has 
always  constituted  a  large  portion  of  every  work  of  fiction,  and  he  has  thereby  made  "atmosphere" 
peculiarly  psychological  with  the  reader.  Hence  every  one  can  feel  the  experiences  of  the  ficti- 
tious characters  as  their  very  own. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  FUTILITY  OF  DESPERATION 

IERRE  JOFFRE  had  been 
wedded  to  Laura,  a  pretty 
American  girl,  only  six  months 
when  the  terrible  European  war 
started.  Although  for  six  years 
prior  to  that  time  he  had  resided 
in  New  York  City  and  had  proven  himself 
to  be  worthy  of  citizenship  in  Uncle  Sam's 
domain  by  advancing  to  a  $5,000-a-year 
position  in  a  large  manufacturing  house, 
Joffre  retained  all  his  inherent  loyalty  to 
his  native  land,  the  France  which  suddenly 
was  confronted  by  possible  destruction  as  a 
result  of  Teutonic  military  prowess.  So 
it  was  natural  enough  that  he  should  feel  im- 
pelled to  respond  to  his  country's  call  to 
arms  and  contribute  his  share  toward  her 
defense.  Laura,  not  wishing  to  have  her 
husband  even  think  she  would  want  him  to 
be  unpatriotic,  did  not  openly  oppose  him 
in  his  idea  of  allegiance,  and  when  finally 
he  announced  his  intention  of  sailing  at 
once  to  join  the  ranks,  she  maintained  per- 
fect self-control  outwardly,  but  within  her 
breast  there  was  a  breaking  heart. 

"It  is  appalling  to  think  of  what  all  can 
happen  to  you  now  that  you  have  made  up 
your  mind  to  go,  dear ;  but  you  must  per- 
form your  duty  as  you  see  it,"  she  told 
him,  and  then  she  gasped  half  in  awe  and 
half  in  delight,  causing  him  to  rush  to  her 
side  in  consternation. 

"What's  the  matter,  sweetheart?"  he  in- 
quired with  gentle  solicitude  as  he  took  his 
little  wife  into  his  arms. 

"I  have  an  idea  I  know  will  help  me  a 
lot  if  you  will  only  let  me  carry  it  out,"  she 
said. 

"What  is  it?"  he  asked  as  if  extremely 
eager  to  hear  the  plan. 

"I  will  go  to  France  with  you,  never, 
never  leaving  you,"  she  exclaimed  as  she 
exerted  her  whole  strength  in  embracing  the 
one  man  she  loved. 

"You  can  go  to  France  with  me  all  right, 
but  of  course  we'd  have  to  part  when  it 


came  time  for  me  to  go  to  the  front,"  he 
replied. 

"No,  no,  I  won't  let  them  take  you  any 
place  I  can't  go,"  she  insisted  in  a  child-like 
fashion.  Joffre  laughed  lightly  at  this  im- 
possible attitude  his  wife  cutely  assumed, 
and  he  patted  her  cheek  affectionately. 

"It's  all  right,  darling,  you  can  go  along 
and  we'll  arrange  to  be  with  each  other  as 
much  as  we  can,"  he  assured  her.  "I'll  take 
you  to  my  old  home  near  Paris,  and  you 
can  live  with  mother  and  father  while  I'm 
away." 

This  elated  Laura  to  the  extent  of  mak- 
ing her  dance  a  jig. 

"It  will  be  so  much  nicer  than  it  would 
be  if  I  stayed  here  in  New  York,  where  I'd 
never  get  a  chance  to  see  you,"  she  said  as 
she  danced. 

Thus  it  was  the  wife's  idea  to  cling  to 
all  the  claims  she  could  while  his  country 
claimed  him.  And  by  the  time  she  arrived 
with  him  at  his  parental  domicile  in  the 
northeastern  outskirts  of  Paris,  this  same 
little  wife  of  his  had  thought  of  several 
other  ideas  all  tending  toward  providing 
ways  and  means  of  keeping  her  husband  by 
her  side  and  at  the  same  time  adroitly 
avoiding  the  error  of  giving  him  even  an 
inkling  of  a  notion  that  away  down  in  her 
heart  she  wished  he  would  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  his  flag's  call. 

The  ordeal  she  was  forced  to  endure 
through  all  the  days  in  which  he  was  being 
drilled  with  his  company  preparatory  to 
being  dispatched  to  the  theater  of  actual 
war  gradually  drove  Laura  to  the  point  of 
desperation.  As  each  day  went  by  and  she 
realized  it  meant  her  husband  had  that  much 
time  less  to  devote  to  her,  she  found  her- 
self in  the  throes  of  uncontrollable  anguish, 
and  finally,  when  came  the  fateful  "day  be- 
fore his  departure,"  there  was  not  one  iota 
of  courage  left  in  the  woman. 

And  she  had  gained  possession  of  a  re- 
volver ! 

Why,  she  knew  not,  but  her  one  incentive 
was  to  not  let  anyone  know  she  had  that 
weapon.     The  whole  day  before,  poor  dis- 


tracted Laura  kept  alone  and  brooded  while 
her  husband  was  away  being  given  his  final 
military  instruction.  The  elder  Joffre  and  the 
kind-hearted  Mrs.  Joffre,  with  her  sweet 
motherly  ways,  tried  in  vain  to  console  the 
young  daughter-in-law,  who,  instead  of 
making  an  effort  to  gather  cheer  from  their 
words,  begged  them  to  leave  her  to  herself 
in  her  room.  The  result  of  her  solitude 
was  a  firm  decision  to  take  a  very  wild 
chance  as  a  last  resort  to  prevent  Pierre 
Joffre  from  going  to  the  fighting-line. 

Then  came  the  day  for  the  farewell. 
Ideal  autumn  weather  prevailed.  The  leaves 
had  fallen  from  the  trees  and  were  strewn 
everywhere,  adding  a  sadness  in  their  life- 
lessness.  Laura  was  receiving  her  last 
kisses,  and  for  the  first  time  she  kissed 
listlessly.     Her  husband  noticed  it. 

"Why,  Laura,  you  don't  seem  to  want  to 
kiss  me,"  he  said,  as  if  in  amazement. 

"Yes,  dear,  I  do,"  she  insisted  in  husky 
tones,  "but  I  can't  bear  to  think  that  these 
may  be  the  last  kisses.  I — I — can't  let  you 
go.  You  must  desert  your  country's  cause 
for  my  sake,  you  must !" 

There  was  a  note  of  desperate  appeal  in 
her  voice,  and  there  was  a  frantic  deter- 
mination to  force  the  issue  in  her  own 
favor  in  the  facial  expression  those  words 
inspired.  Her  shapely,  little  jaw  was  set 
firmly  and  her  deep  blue  eyes  snapped  de- 
fiance to  thwart  her  in  the  most  cherished 
purpose  of  her  life.  Pierre  Joffre  was 
astounded  by  his  wife's  unusual  attitude. 
He  had  never  seen  her  quite  so  antagonistic 
or  so  bent  on  refusing  to  make  a  sacrifice. 

"Why,  Laura,  you  know  I  have  to  go ; 
there  is  no  choice,"  he  said  after  gazing  at 
her  for  a  full  minute  in  studious  silence. 

"I — I —  know  you  have  to  go,  and  I  know 
you  will  go  unless  some  miracle  happens  to 
prevent,"  she  moaned.  "May  God  grant  us 
that  miracle  now !" 

"But  my  dear,  it  is  foolish  to  build  up  any 
such  hopes,"  Pierre  argued  as  he  took  his 
watch  from  his  pocket  and  glanced  at  it.  "I 
must  go  within  the  next  five  minutes  if  I'm 
to  report  for  duty  at  the  appointed  time. 
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Nothing  can  happen  to  prevent  me  from 
going  unless  it  is  death." 

"It  mustn't  be  death,  no,  no,"  she  al- 
most screamed.  "That's  why  I  have  taken 
precaution  to  help  avert — your  death,  sweet- 
heart, and — and — I  want  you  to  take  this 
praying  it  may  help  to  protect  you." 

As  she  talked,  Laura  nervously  plunged 
her  right  hand  inside  her  waist  and  seemed 
to  experience  difficulty  in  extricating  a 
rather  heavy  object  concealed  under  that 
garment.  In  her  frantic  efforts  to  hasten 
she  stooped  low  as  if  trying  to  reach  that 
object,  and  she  backed  away  from  her 
husband,  who,  in  utter  amazement  stood 
still,  extending  his  hand  to  her. 

"My  God,  dearest,  what — "  he  started  to 
say  when  he  got  his  first  glimpse  of  a 
bright-steeled  revolver  which  his  wife  had 
wildly  yanked  out  of  her  waist.  Then  ap- 
prehension gained  full  control  over  him. 
"You  must  give  me  that  gun,"  he  com- 
manded as  he  advanced  toward  Laura. 

"That's  what  I  got  it  for,"  she  replied 
excitedly  as  she  started  to  hand  the  weapon 
to  her  husband. 

Just  as  he  reached  for  it,  she  seemed  to 
stumble,  lurching  forward  against  her  hus- 
band. The  next  instant  there  was  a  shot 
and  Pierre  Joffre  sank  to  the  floor  groaning. 
Laura  held  the  smoking  pistol  in  her  hand 
for  only  a  second  when  she  hurled  it  cross 
the  room  and  kneeled  beside  her  husband 
sobbing  hysterically. 

"Oh,  darling,  I  didn't  mean  to  do  it ;  I 
didn't  mean  to  do  it,"  she  screamed  as  she 
raised  his  head  and  kissed  him. 

A  pandemonium  of  excitement  prevailed 
in  the  Joffre  household  for  the  next  hour. 
Pierre  was  carried  to  his  bed  and  a  physi- 
cian arrived  within  a  few  minutes,  discover- 
ing that  the  bullet  had  penetrated  only  a 
fleshy  part  of  the  man's  left  limb,  and,  bar- 
ring possible  blood  poisoning,  he  pronounced 
his  patient's  chances  of  rapid  recovery  as 
being  good.  The  shooting  had  been  de- 
clared accidental  by  both  Pierre  and  Laura, 
and  the  physician  indicated  his  willingness 
to  let  the  case  stand  on  that  basis  in  the 
making  of  his  report  on  it. 

During  the  whole  ensuing  week  Laura  re- 
mained by  her  husband's  bedside  day  and 
night,  proving  herself  an  ideal  nurse.  Many 
times  in  those  seven  days  she  asked  Pierre 
to  forgive  her,  and  each  time  he  forgave  her 
promptly,  always  assuring  her  of  his  un- 
alterable confidence  in  her  intentions  when 
she  started  to  hand  him  the  revolver. 
Nevertheless  throughout  all  her  protesta- 
tions of  innocence  he  imagined  he  saw  a 
semblance  of  gleefulness  in  her  manner.  His 
wife  seemed  happier  than  she  had  ever  been 
since  first  the  spectre  of  war  came  up.  So 
on  the  seventh  day,  when  she  again  asked 
for  reassurance  of  forgiveness,  curiosity 
suddenly  gained  possession  of  the  husband. 

"How  can  you  be  so  sorry  and  yet  seem- 
ingly so  happy  when  you  ask  me  to  forgive 
you,  sweetheart?"  he  asked. 

"I — I — hardly  know,  only  I  do  regret  with 
all  my  heart  that  this  has  happened,  and 
still  I — I — am  so  glad  you  are  here  with  me, 
even  though  I  did  have  to  shoot  you  to  keep 
you,"  she  said,  and  then  before  he  could 
reply  she  hastened  to  add :  "Of  course  I 
didn't  shoot  you  on  purpose,  but  I — I — 
well,  I  am  so  thankful  you  wasn't  seriously 
hurt." 

Laura  demonstrated  her  joy  by  fairly 
smothering  Pierre  with  kisses,  and  he 
patted  her  with  tender  solicitude  all  the 
while. 


"You're  a  wonderful  little  lover,"  he  said 
finally.  "It's  a  shame  war  should  come  at 
such  an  important  time  in  our  lives." 

These  words  froze  Laura.  Instantly 
visions  of  her  husband  on  the  firing-line 
flashed  across  her  mind,  and  she  was 
terror-stricken.  She  seemed  unable  to  move 
for  the  moment,  and  she  riveted  her  eyes, 
now  wild  in  their  expression,  upon  him. 

"Oh,  darling,  don't  tell  me  you're  going 
to  war  after  all,"  she  cried  imploringly. 

"You  know  I'll  be  compelled  to  just  as 
soon  as  I  am  well  again,"  he  replied.  "We 
had  just  as  well  reconcile  ourselves  to  this 
inevitable  ordeal,  Laura.  I  know  it  will  be 
terrible.  I  realize  I  may  never  survive  the 
battle  and  you  may  be  left  with  a  posthu- 
mous child  to  rear  without  my  aid;  but  if 
fate  decrees  such  a  lot  to  us,  we'll  have  to 
face  it  bravely,  my  dear — there's  no  re- 
course." 

By  this  time  Laura  was  weeping  bit- 
terly. Her  husband's  complete  resignation 
to  misfortune  was  too  much  for  the  little 
wife,  now  made  bereft  of  all  the  fortitude 
she  ever  owned  by  prolonged  worrying  over 
the  prospect  of  losing  the  one  thing  in  the 
world  she  needed  and  wanted  most — her 
husband.  He  drew  her  closer  to  him  and 
gallantly  tried  to  console  her  by  a  show  of 
ardor. 

"Please  brace  up,  little  girl,"  he  pleaded 
after  a  brief  pause.  "No  doubt  I  will  man- 
age to  come  back  to  you  again,  and  in  the 
meantime  father  and  mother  will  be  very 
kind  to  you." 

"I  know,  I  know,"  she  cried,  "but  no- 
body's kindness  counts  but  your's.  I  try 
to  be  brave,  but  I  can't,  I  can't.  I  love  you 
so  intensely,  dear." 

"And  I  love  you  just  as  intensely,  but 
we  must  not  be  broken  down  by  something 
we  can't  help,"  he  said.  "Let's  cheer  up 
and  take  our  medicine  and  pray  for  God's 
protection." 

"I — I — would  cheer  up  if  I  could,  but  I 
simply  cannot,"  she  replied.  "Some  way 
must  be  devised  to  keep  you  with  me  at  least 
until  after  the  baby  comes." 

"All  right  then,"  he  agreed  with  reassur- 
ing spirit,  "we  will  both  rack  our  brains 
with  all  our  might  and  see  if  we  can  think  of 
some  scheme  which  will  keep  me  home 
with  you  for  the  time  being  with  honor 
and  without  violating  any  of  the  principles 
of  true  patriotism." 

"Oh  goody,"  was  Laura's  glad  response 
to  this,  and  then  she  arose,  jumping  up  and 
down  as  she  clapped  her  hands. 

During  the  week  which  followed  Laura 
conceived  many  ideas,  some  quite  brilliant 
and  others  immeasurably  impossible,  and 
each  time  she  thought  of  a  way  by  which 
her  husband  might  escape  military  service 
without  dishonor,  she  apprised  him  of  it 
with  child-like  enthusiasm,  but  invariably 
he  soon  convinced  her  of  the  fact  that  her 
plan  lacked  feasibility.  Even  the  schemes 
he  himself  suggested  later  were  discarded 
upon  his  own  citation  of  their  futility.  In 
the  meantime  his  wound  had  healed  and  he 
was  able  to  get  about  the  house  with  the 
aid  of  a  pair  of  crutches.  Within  another 
fortnight  it  was  certain  he  would  be  able  to 
pass  examination  at  the  hands  of  the  army 
physicians. 

Laura  found  herself  rapidly  returning  to 
her  old  desperation,  and  so  on  the  four- 
teenth day  following  the  shooting,  she 
made  up  her  mind  to  see  someone  in  au- 
thority with  the  purpose  of  securing  for 
her  husband  an  assignment  which  would  not 


take  him  to  the  battlefields,  but  would  at  the 
same  time  afford  ample  latitude  for  him  to 
serve  his  country  and  thus  keep  his  con- 
science clear.  Pierre  discouraged  her  in 
the  idea,  because  he  could  not  imagine  how 
his  wife  could  accomplish  this,  and  he  even 
could  not  advise  her  who  to  see  in  order  to 
get  a  hearing  before  the  proper  government 
official  in  the  war  ministry.  But  Laura 
was  unshakable  in  her  resolution  to-  put 
forth  an  effort.  Hence  on  this  day  she 
went  to  Paris  accompanied  by  Frank  Met- 
calf,  a  debonair,  young  American  student 
who  lived  next  door  to  the  Joffres,  and  with 
whom  a  mutually  agreeable  friendship  had 
been  built  up  by  the  entire  Joffre  family. 

"Now  I  know  a  young  American  news- 
paper man  who  is  in  the  diplomatic  service 
here,"  Metcalf  told  Laura  after  they  had 
reached  the  French  capital  without  deciding 
just  where  they  would  go  to  make  a  start  on 
performing  their  mission. 

"He's  just  the  one  who  could  help  us  I 
am  sure,"  she  replied  gratefully. 

Straightway  they  went  to  the  American 
Legation,  but  upon  reaching  the  entrance,  to 
the  building,  Metcalf  stopped  short  and 
faced  Laura. 

"Mrs.  Joffre,  I  shouldn't  do  this,  not  even 
for  you  in  your  sad  extremity,"  he  told  her. 

"Why  not?"  she  asked  in  surprise. 

"Well,  I  can't  tell  you  exactly  why  not 
only  I  haven't  seen  this  man  for  nearly  a 
year,"  he  replied. 

"But  surely  that  won't  keep  you  from 
seeing  him  for  me,"  she  appealed. 

"I'm  afraid  my  nerve  has  failed  me,"  he 
declared.  "You  see  we  had  some  serious 
trouble,  and  it  was  for  the  best  that  we 
ceased  to  associate  with  each  other." 

"Oh  please  don't  disappoint  me,  Mr.  Met- 
calf, this  means  so  much  to  me,"  she  begged. 

"It  might  mean  a  nasty  experience  for 
me  though,"  he  insisted. 

"Why  didn't  you  think  of  all  this  before 
you  suggested  coming  here  then  ?"  she  al- 
most demanded. 

"I  had  most  forgotten  myself  in  my  zeal- 
ous anxiety  to  do  something  for  you,"  he 
explained.  "The  realization  of  the  embar- 
rassing complications  which  might  follow 
breaking  in  on  my  friend's  peace  of  mind 
at  this  time  just  dawned  on  me." 

Laura  took  a  mental  note  of  the  emphasis 
Frank  Metcalf  had  placed  on  the  little 
word  "you."  At  first  she  felt  like  shud- 
dering at  the  thought  of  what  design  he 
might  have  in  his  mind,  but  the  next  in- 
stant she  was  inspired  to  take  full  advant- 
age of  any  admiration  he  might  have  for 
her.  As  has  been  evidenced  many  times  in 
the  history  of  the  human  race,  the  true  fem- 
inine instinct  is  to  venture  most  any  sally 
for  the  sake  of  the  man  she  loves  if  she 
imagines  she  has  one  chance  in  two  to 
escape  with  her  honor  unscathed,  and  with 
her  purpose  accomplished. 

"But,  you  would  surely  take  a  chance 
on  a  little  danger  for  mc,  wouldn't  you?" 
she  asked  after  a  moment. 

"Yes,  I  would,"  he  replied  quickly,  and 
with  a  note  of  heroic  determination  in  his 
voice.  Then  he  paused  momentarily  as  he 
gazed  into  Laura's  eyes.  At  first  a  smile 
flitted  across  his  countenance,  but  this 
promptly  succumbed  to  a  most  serious  ex- 
pression. "I  will  face  the  music  for  you. 
I  don't  care  what  it  costs  me.  You're 
worth  it.    Come  on." 

Laura  actually  hesitated  to  follow  Met- 
calf into  the  vestibule  leading  to  the  recep- 
tion-room of  the  Legation,   so  profoundly 
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was  she  overcome  by  fear  over  her  escort's 
curious  and  altogether  uncanny  attitude. 
Noting  this  faltering  on  her  part,  he  paused 
and  took  her  by  the  arm,  pulling  her  with 
him  up  a  broad  marble  step. 

"For  God's  sake  don't  let  your  nerve  fail 
you  now,"  he  commanded.  The  next  in- 
stant they  were  in  a  reception  hall  and  con- 
fronted by  an  officer  attired  in  a  United 
States  army  uniform. 

"At  your  service,  sir,"  the  officer  said 
courteously. 

"I  should  like  to  see  Mr.  Robert  Glade, 
please,"  Metcalf  announced.  "Here's  my 
card." 

"Yes,  sir,"  the  officer  replied  accepting 
the  card  and  quickly  disappearing. 

Metcalf  looked  about  him  cautiously  to 
make  sure  no  one  was  near,  and  then  he 
drew  closer  to  Laura. 

"This  is  a  very  unusual  case,"  he  said  in 
undertones.  "You  must  not  say  anything 
to  my  friend  about  your  husband.  Let  me 
do  all  the  talking.  Remember,  this  is  im- 
portant." 

"All  right,  Mr.  Metcalf,  I'll  intrust  every- 
thing to  you,"  she  replied. 

A  moment  later  the  officer  reappeared. 
"Mr.  Glade  asks  that  you  come  into  his 
private  office,"  he  said. 

"Thank  you,"  Metcalf  said,  whereupon 
he  took  Laura's  arm  and  escorted  her  to 
the  office  to  which  the  officer  directed  them. 
Robert  Glade  met  them  at  the  door,  and 
upon  catching  her  first  glimpse  of  him 
Laura  gasped  aloud  in  irrepressible  sur- 
prise. Glade  bore  a  remarkable  resem- 
blance to  Frank  Metcalf,  and  she  in  all  her 
eagerness  to  rescue  her  husband  from  mili- 
tary duty,  had  been  so  completely  unsus- 
pecting of  personal  dangers  that  she  was 
quite  taken  back  by  this  sudden  evidence  of 
becoming  involved  in  a  mysterious  condi- 
tion foreign  to  her  own  affairs. 

"Mr.  Glade,  this  is  Miss  Joffre,"  Metcalf 
hastened  to  say,  disregarding  Laura's  be- 
wilderment. 

"I'm  glad  to  meet  you,"  Glade  acknowl- 
edged as  he  extended  his  hand  to  the  now 
thoroughly  nervous  Laura. 

"Th-thank  you,"  she  stammered  accepting 
his  hand.  Then  she  shot  a  glance  at  Met- 
calf which  seemed  to  demand  an  immediate 
apology  for  his  introduction.  Innately  she 
resented  being  robbed  of  the  defense  of 
her  character  her  husband's  name  afforded 
her,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  she  was 
extremely  conscious  of  her  appearance, 
which,  however,  did  not  betray  her  state 
of  health. 

"I  have  not  come  to  bring  up  the  old 
controversy,"  Metcalf  began  looking  Glade 
squarely  in  the  eye. 

"Then  you  will  not  apologize  and  make 
amends,"  Glade  snapped  quickly. 

These  words  gave  Laura  another  unpleas- 
ant thrill.  She  felt  sure  Glade  had  at  once 
discovered  the  deception  Metcalf  elected  to 
perpetrate. 

"Oh,  please  don't  ask  him  to  apologize, 
he  means  for  the  best,"  she  pleaded,  being 
convinced  she  had  deduced  aright. 

Glade  observed  Laura  only  a  second  and 
then  turned  fiercely  upon  Metcalf. 

"Now,  if  you've  brought  this  woman  to 
help  you  square  things,  you'd  just  as  well 
leave  now,"  Glade  told  Metcalf  with  a 
show  of  fiery  anger,  whereupon  the  latter 
impulsively  grabbed  Laura's  arm  and 
glowered  at  her. 

"What  did  I  tell  you  to   remember  be- 


fore we  came  in  here?"  he  asked  her  with  a 
warning  in  every  intonation  of  his  voice. 

"But,  Mr.  Metcalf,  I  can't — endure—" 
she  started  to  protest. 

"Don't  say  another  word,"  he  interrupted. 

"No,  because  you'll  have  to  endure  a  lot 

of    things    before    you    are    through    with 

Frank  Metcalf,"  Glade  interposed  with  just 

a  bit  of  sarcasm. 

"But  I  don't  understand,"  she  pleaded. 
"Don't  try  to  understand,"   Metcalf   or- 
dered.    "Just  you  be  unlike  a  woman  for  a 
few  minutes  and  hold  your  tongue." 

Laura  did  not  like  this  sort  of  language 
in  the  least,  and  she  found  herself  heartily 
despising  Metcalf,  but  intuition  told  her 
it  was  best  to  maintain  silence  until  she 
could  better  determine  whether  or  not  he 
really  had  honorable  intentions  of  being 
her  benefactor. 

"Pardon  us  for  our  lack  of  organization," 
he  continued,  returning  his  attention  to 
Glade. 

"That  doesn't  concern  me  in  any  way," 
Glade  replied  curtly.  "Please  state  the  ob- 
ject of  your  visit  quickly  and  be  brief." 

"I  didn't  come  on  my  own  account,  I  as- 
sure you,  sir,"  Metcalf  hurried  to  say. 
"Far  be  it  from  me  to  ever  beard  the  den 
of  such  a  bitter  enemy  as  you ;  but  I've 
come  to  ask  a  favor  of  you  for  another." 
"For  whom?" 

"For  this  lady,  an  American  girl  whose 
character  is  above  reproach,"  Metcalf  ex- 
plained. 

"What  is  the  favor?" 
"Use  your  good  offices  to  secure  from  the 
French   government   for  her   sweetheart   a 
release  from  military  service,"  Metcalf  re- 
quested. 

"What's  the  matter  with  him — too  proud 
to  fight?" 

"No,  indeed,  he's  not,"  Laura  broke  in. 
"Pardon  me,  Miss  Joffre,"  Metcalf  said 
coldly,  immediately  returning  his  gaze  to 
Glade.  "Her  sweetheart  is  just  recovering 
from  a  gunshot  wound,  and  is  perfectly 
willing  to  go  to  the  front,  but  for  this 
woman's  sake  I  am  trying  to  secure  for  him 
a  commission  which  would  keep  him  near 
her  and  safe  from  the  enemy's  bullets.  It 
is  practically  a  matter  of  life  and  death 
with  Miss  Joffre." 

"Oh,  I  see,"  Glade  replied  suddenly 
growing  extremely  gentle.  Then  addres- 
sing Laura,  he  continued  :  "Your  sweetheart 
owes  it  to  you  to  stand  by  you  even  at  the 
sacrifice  of  patriotism — ■" 

"No,  it  isn't  that  at  all,"  Laura  corrected 
spiritedly. 

"Yes,  that  is  exactly  it,"  Metcalf  insisted. 
"Spare  her  the  humiliation  of  giving  in,  Mr. 
Glade,  please." 

Laura  was  so  completely  nonplused  by 
Metcalf's  extraordinary  tactics  that  she  was 
rendered  speechless  for  the  nonce,  and  oh, 
how  unfortunately ! 

"I  understand,"  Glade  muttered  as  he 
lapsed  into  deep  thought,  rubbing  his  fore- 
head with  deliberation. 

"Surely  you  can  get  to  the  official  who 
can  intercede  in  this  poor  woman's  behalf," 
continued  Metcalf,  "and  I  give  you  my 
word  of  honor  you  would  be  performing  a 
most  humane   service  by  doing   so." 

"Yes,  perhaps,"  muttered  Glade.  Then 
he  raised  his  large  brown  eyes,  the  very 
same  kind  of  eyes  which  gave  a  dis- 
tinguished appearance  to  Metcalf.  "But  tell 
me,  just  what  is  your  interest  in  this  matter, 
Frank?" 

"Frank!"  exclaimed  Metcalf. 


"Pardon  me ;  I  should  have  said  Mr.  Met- 
calf," apologized  the  other. 

"Well,  my  interest  is  purely  friendship," 
Metcalf  declared. 

"Platonic  friendship?" 
"Absolutely." 
"You'll  swear  to  that?" 
"Yes." 

"So  will  I,"  Laura  put  in. 
"You'll  be  indulgent  with  me  for  my  in- 
quisitiveness,      Miss — er — Joffre?"      Glade 
asked  her. 

"Most  assuredly,"  she  replied. 
"Has  Mr.  Metcalf  told  me  the  whole 
truth?"  he  asked  her  watching  her  intently. 
"Yes,"  was  her  quick  response,  and  then 
she  wondered  why  she  had  not  given  a 
negative  answer,  but  it  seemed  so  eminently 
indispensable  to  permit  Metcalf's  lies  to 
stand  that  her  final  conclusion  was  she  had 
exercised  good  judgment. 

"Then  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  for  you," 
Glade  told  her. 

"Oh,  thank  you  so  such — I — I'm  sure  you 
comprehend  the  predicament  into  which  I 
have  been  placed  or  rather  misplaced,"  she 
remarked,  and  this  was  her  most  grievous 
indiscretion. 

"Yes,  and  I  pity  you  to  the  extent  that 
I  will  undertake  a  task  entirely  outside  the 
duties  of  one  in  the  American  diplomatic 
service,"  he  assured  her.  "Now  tell  me 
what  sort  of  work  is  your  sweetheart  cap- 
able of  doing?" 

"Anything  in  the  clerical  line — book- 
keeping, stenography  or  correspondence," 
Laura  replied  readily.  "Before  coming 
back  to  France  to  join  the  army  he  held  a 
very  responsible  position  in  the  office  of  a 
large  New  York  manufacturing  concern." 
"Are  you  sure  his  record  and  reputation 
are  clean?" 
"Yes." 

"Could  he  furnish  references  as  to  his  in- 
tegrity and  ability?" 
"Yes." 

"What's  his  name?" 
Laura  felt  sure  she  was  going  to  faint 
when  this  question  came  thundering  at  her. 
She  did  stagger  a  little,  but  before  the 
situation  could  become  embarrassing,  Met- 
calf stepped  into  the  breach. 

"There  is  a  curious  part  of  the  case, 
Mr.  Glade,"  he  said.  "His  name  is  the 
same  as  her's,  but  they  are  in  no  way  related 
by  blood." 

"His  name  is  Joffre  too?"  Glade  asked  in 
some  surprise. 

"Yes,  Pierre  Joffre,"  Metcalf  replied,  as 
he  pulled  a  card  from  an  inside  coat  pocket. 
"Here  is  his  name  and  address,  together 
with  a  little  data  concerning  him.  Take  it 
and  investigate  him  to  your  heart's  content, 
and  if  you  find  this  case  warrants  such  ac- 
tion on  your  part,  please  lose  no  time  in 
landing  the  young  man  in  some  civilian 
berth." 

"You  will  do  your  best,  won't  you,  Mr. 
Glade?"  Laura  asked  imploringly. 

"Yes,  I  will  do  my  best,  but  don't  be  too 
confident  of  my  success,  as  this  is  an  extra- 
ordinary request,  and  it  is  not  at  all  certain 
I  will  be  able  to  do  anything,"  he  cautioned. 
"However,  I  am  going  to  try." 

"That's  all  I  could  ask,"  she  replied. 
"Now,  Mr.  Metcalf,  will  you  excuse  me 
while  I  speak  to  Miss  Joffre  privately  for  a 
moment  ?" 

"Why — er — Mr.  Glade,  that  is  a  most  un- 
usual request — " 

"But  it's  necessary,"  Glade  thundered 
back  impressively. 

{Continued  on  page  22) 
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|    Womanlike,  ''Little  Mary"  Has  the  Last  Say   1 


Woman  will  out!     Whether  she  be  the  nagging  mother-in-law  of  the  unhappy  "hubby     or  the  little  girl  whom  everyone  loves. 
Here   is   the  way  we  11   do  it,     says  Director  Maurice  Xourneur  to  Mary  Pickford,  as   they  plan   a   scene  for  the  screen  idol  s 
next   artcrait   production.      The   Pride   or   the  Clan.       Thereupon  he  proceeds   to   impart   his  worldly  wisdom   unto  "America  s 
darling      and  like  the  polite  little  girl  that  she  is,  she  listens  attentively. 


minimi 


"Ah,  but  listen,"  says  Mary  -when  Tourneur  has  finished,  and  before  long  mere  man — even  though  he  is  a  genius  in  his  art — 
bows  to  the  invincible  trait  of  woman.  Unlike  many  women,  however,  Mary  Pickford  believes  in  the  motto:  'Make  sure  you 
are  right;  then  go  ahead      and  she  does  not  attempt  to  have  the  last  say  unless  such  is  the  case. 
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"SHOOTING"  THE  THRILLS 

By  HELEN  HOLMES 


BELIEVE  I  am  the  only  girl  in 
the  world  who  ever  drove  a 
fast  train  out  of  Chicago  over 
the  first  division  of  its  journey 
to  New  York.  The  engineer 
who  turned  over  his  levers  to  me  would 
have  faced  trial  in  case  of  disaster;  but 
there  was  no  disaster.  I  consider  that  trip 
distinction  enough  if  I  never  turn  another 
wheel.  When  I  am  asked  to  write  about  the 
thrills  I  have  "put  over"  as  they  say,  in  the 
motion  picture  game,  this  one  comes  to  my 
mind  first,  because  it  was  the  fulfillment  of  a 
long-fostered  ambition.  My  father  was  a 
railroad  manager.  I  learned  everything 
there  is  to  learn  about  engines  while  I  was 
just  a  kiddy.  I  just  love  engines.  But  this 
was  my  own  particular  thrill.  What  the 
editor  wants  to  know,  I  assume,  is  how  I 
have  managed  to  thrill  my  audiences. 

Well,  to  begin  with,  the  thrills  are  Direc- 
tor McGowan's  inventions.  He  is  the  great- 
est little  inventor  of  thrills  in  the  perpetra- 
tion of  which  other  people  may  or  may  not 
break  their  necks  who  ever  had  charge  of 
a  producing  company.  If  it  is  in  the 
story  that  you've  got  to  toddle  over  a  hun- 
dred-foot cliff  into  fifty  feet  of  turbulent 
water,  and  McGowan  says  it  can  be  done, 
why  you  just  go  ahead  and  do  it — that's  all. 
What  you  are  supposed  to  understand  is 
that  McGowan  has  had  the  whole  thing 
tested  out,  that  plans  for  your  rescue  from 
the  torrent  have  been  perfected,  that  the 
first  principle  of  success  in  motion-picture 
production  is  confidence  in  your  director, 
and  that  anyway  you  can  only  die  once.  So 
when  this  martinet  of  the  moving  picture 
shouts  "Camera,"  away  you  go,  hoping. 

In  writing  of  thrills  that  are  witnessed 
on  the  screen,  I  will  admit  to  begin  with  that 
they  are  just  as  thrilling  for  the  people 
who  have  to  make  them  as  they  are  for 
those  who  see  the  pictures.  I'll  never  for- 
get, so  long  as  I  live,  the  ride  I  had  on  a 
crazy  lumber  train  engine  with  a  big  coal- 
scuttle smokestack  when  we  were  doing  "A 
Lass  of  the  Lumberlands." 

The  idea  was  that  I  had  to  make  my  es- 
cape from  hard  pressing  pursuers,  and  in 
order  to  do  it  I  was  supposed  to  board  this 
engine,  waiting  on  a  lumber  spur,  toss  the 
lever  and  go.  The  weather  was  atrociously 
cold,  and  some  of  the  valves  had  frozen,  so 
when  I  put  steam  on  the  old  contraption  I 
couldn't  shut  it  off  again,  and  away  I  went 
over  that  morass  of  stumps,  worse  off  than 
John  Gilpin  ever  was,  because  you  may 
fall  off  a  horse  with  some  chance  of  a  get- 
away ;  but  falling  off  an  engine  is  hari  kari. 
When  the  motion-picture  audience  sees 
the  girl  go  on  a  wild  engine  it  may  repose  in 
the  comforting  reflection  that  she  must 
know  her  business  or  she  wouldn't  be  in  it, 
but  the  awful  fact  is  that  the  lady  on  the 
engine  may  be  experiencing  a  far  keener 
thrill  than  the  audience  ever  will  get.  I 
know  that  when  I  did  succeed  in  stopping 
that  lumber-camp  tea-kettle  I  registered  a 
solemn  vow  to  make  McGowan  provide  me, 
thereafter,  with  first-class  mechanical  de- 
vices. 

Once  I  had  to  jump  from  a  train  that  was 
traveling  thirty  miles  an  hour.  That  was 
another  of  McGowan's  thrills.     The  villian 


pursued  me  over  the  top  of  a  string  of  box- 
cars with  the  train  picking  up  speed  every 
minute.  At  last  I  shot  down  between  the 
two  cars,  wriggled  through  the  end  gate  in 
full  sight  of  the  camera,  yanked  open  the 
side  door  and  stood  looking  out  into  the 
eye  of  the  camera  man  who  was  on  another 
train  with  McGowan  directing  over  his 
shoulder. 

They  had  dumped  a  carload  of  flax  straw 
in  the  ditch  about  four  miles  from  Denbigh, 
Indiana,  where  the  jump  was  to  be  made, 
and  Mac  had  two  doctors  on  the  train  with 
him,  their  operating  kits  all  ready  for  busi- 
ness. I  didn't  know  this  until  later,  how- 
ever. 

The  struggle  with  the  villian  lasted  over 
three  miles  or  so  of  rough  road,  and  then 
I  saw  the  flax  straw.     My  orders  were  to 


Helen  Holmes  in  "A  Lass  of  the  Lumberlands" 

jump  at  a  red  flag.  Now  I'm  not  yellow,  as 
my  friends  will  tell  you,  but  how  was  I  to 
know  whether  that  flax  straw  would  be 
deep  enough  to  break  my  fall? 

Ha !  There  was  the  flag.  I  gave  a  last 
convulsive  goodbye  to  the  villian,  who  was 
a  corking  good  friend  of  mine,  and  jumped. 
My  dear  man,  I  thought  I  never  would  stop 
rolling.  The  landing  didn't  seem  to  hurt 
much,  but  it  was  the  awful  sensation  of 
landing  on  my  left  ear  instead  of  on  my 
feet  that  made  me  feel  like  a  whirligig. 
When  the  rescue  party  picked  me  up  and  I 
stood  there  close  up,  hand  to  head,  dazed 
and  so  far  as  the  audience  knew  dying,  I 
tell  you  honestly  I  thought  I  was  going  to 
die.  Everything  inside  me  seemed  to  have 
been  projected  into  distant  space.  I  felt 
the  emptiest  I  ever  had  since  the  night  of 
the  vegetarian  supper  McGowan  took  me  to 
at  the  Broadway  "tater  and  turnip"  house. 

Another  lovely  stunt  of  McGowan's  was 
tying  me  to  the  driving  rod  of  an  engine. 
He  was  supposed  to  be  the  villian  in  that 
piece,  and  he  was  too.  When  that  engine 
began  to  go  ahead  and  the  driving  rod  to 
churn  up  and  down  with  me  on  it,  I  just 


loved  Mac — oh  honest,  I  could  have  choked 
him.  It  wasn't  so  much  that  the  old  driv- 
ing rod  was  liable  to  kick  me  loose  and  kill 
me,  as  the  fact  that  I  had  eaten  two  pktes 
of  pancakes  for  breakfast  at  the  stern  be- 
hest of  my  director,  who  insisted  that  I 
ought  to  fortify  myself.  Wonder  what  he 
thinks  I  am,  a  churn? 

Another  picturesque  bit  in  "A  Lass  of 
the  Lumberlands"  is  where  I  have  to  jump 
over  a  cliff  and  slither  about  in  loose  gravel 
which  is  supposed  to  break  my  fall.  I 
suppose  the  fall  looks  about  a  hundred  feet 
in  the  picture  and  it  actually  is  about 
thirty-five  feet,  but  the  way  things  turned 
out,  our  work  proved  extra  effective  be- 
cause I  stumbled  at  the  edge  of  the  "take 
off,"  and  actually  did  fall.  McGowan 
thought  I  did  that  on  purpose  and  said  it 
was  wonderful  work.  I  guess  it  was.  I 
was  skinned  from  head  to  foot. 

Once  I  had  to  dash  across  a  railway 
track  in  an  automobile  just  in  time  to  clear 
a  fast-moving  train.  Every  time  we  re- 
hearsed Mr.  McGowan  said  I  had  cleared 
the  train  by  a  hundred  yards,  and  what  he 
wanted  was  a  close  shave.  That  was  all 
very  well  for  the  director,  but  how  about 
poor  little  Helen? 

Well,  I  kept  on  trying,  cutting  the  escape 
closer  and  closer  until  at  the  last  try  the 
engine  hit  my  motor  car  and  turned  it 
clean  round.  McGowan  said  that  was  fine 
work.  We  wrecked  two  wheels  on  the 
engine-side  of  my  car,  and  made  a  hulk 
of  it  generally  speaking,  but  the  director 
said  it  was  fine  action  stuff  and  well  worth 
the  cost.  He  never  figures  me  in  as  a  pos- 
sible casualty.  I'm  merely  the  human  equa- 
tion. How  would  you  like  to  crawl  over  a 
burning  bridge  with  nearly  all  the  sup- 
ports gone?  It  wasn't  being  so  high  up  in 
the  air  that  disturbed  me,  but  the  rails 
were  nearly  red  hot  and  the  air  was  like 
a  furnace  blast.  The  heat  seemed  to  be 
burning  spots  in  my  lungs.  My  nose  and 
throat  were  raw. 

Of  course  if  I  had  turned  back  the 
whole  plot  of  the  picture  would  have  been 
spoiled.  Once  I  hesitated.  "Helen,"  I 
muttered,  "it's  now  or  never."  When  I 
reached  the  other  side  I  fainted  and  they 
filmed  that  too.  It  was  intensely  realistic 
because  it  was  real. 

McGowan  has  one  idea  that  I  know  he 
will  "put  over"  some  time,  and  I'm  certain 
I'll  be  the  nannie.  He  wants  to  have  the 
heroine  snatched  off  a  mail  bag  arm  at  a 
station  by  one  of  the  fast  trains.  I'm 
supposed  to  get  into  a  mail  bag,  and  the 
station  agent  to  save  me  from  pursuers 
hoists  me  on  to  the  metal  arm  that  sticks 
out  and  is  gripped  by  a  hook  on  the  mail 
train  as  it  whizzes  by. 

I  can't  say  I  like  this  idea.  Sometimes 
in  my  dreams  I  think  it  may  be  my  last 
adventure,  but  still  I  know  I  can't  escape  it. 
The  thrill  of  the  thrills  is  pushing  me 
forward,  and  when  the  time  comes  to  get 
into  that  mail  bag  I  know  I'll  do  it  just 
as  surely  as  I  know  I'm  alive  now.  But 
oh !  the  suspense  of  waiting  for  that  mail- 
car  hook  to  grab  me  off  and  swing  me  into 
the  mail-car.  Do  you  wonder  that  I  some- 
times jump  in  my  sleep? 
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AR  from  being  congenial  was  the 
household  of  Mrs.  McCracken. 
It  may  have  been  because  she 
conducted  a  school  for  child  cul- 
ture and  spiritual  development 
and  the  annoyance  of  having  so  many  chil- 
dren as  proteges,  but  Mrs.  McCracken  was 
exceedingly  testy  most  of  the  time.  This 
unpleasant  proclivity  of  the  woman  fre- 
quently had  a  regrettable  effect  on  the 
two  curious  members  of  her  family.  Polly 
one  of  them,  was  an  orphan  who  had  been 
consigned  by  her  father's  will  to  the  cus- 
tody of  Mrs.  McCracken,  her  stepmother, 
and  she  occasionally  found  herself  rebelli- 
ous when  forced  to  obey  edicts  which  ap- 
pealed to  her  as  unfair,  while  Grandpa,  the 
other  obvious  misfit  in  the  house,  generally 
acted  the  part  of  a  hen-pecked  man.  The 
latter  was  an  eccentric  violinist  and  a  con- 
firmed woman-hater  and  therefore  he  did 
not  lack  irascible  qualities.  It  did  not  re- 
quire much  provocation  to  precipitate  alter- 
cations when  he  and  Mrs.  McCracken 
brushed  shoulders.  This  mutual  antipathy 
of  these  elders  was  constantly  fanned  into 
white  heat  by  the  unwelcome  attentions 
Polly's  step-brother,  Roy,  persisted  in  foist- 
ing onto  the  girl  despite  her  ever-apparent 
aversion  for  him.  Grandpa  openly  disliked 
Roy,  and  Mrs.  McCracken  resented  this 
with  equal  candor,  it  being  her  unshakable 
opinion  that  her  son  was  being  impugned 
unjustly.  The  tranquillity  of  the  home  was 
the  more  imperilled  by  Grandpa's  notion 
of  secretly  teaching  Polly  to  play  the  violin. 
This  brought  repeated  accusations  from 
Mrs.  McCracken,  and  invariably  Grandpa 
would  deny  all  allegations  most  angrily. 

Finally  the  conflict  between  the  two 
culminated  in  a  declaration  of  war  to  a 
finish,  which  had  as  its  climax  Grandpa's 
decision  to  quit  the  house  forever,  just 
as  he  was  leaving  he  happened  to  glance 
back  through  a  window  in  time  to  see 
Roy  attempt  to  embrace  the  struggling 
Polly.  This  was  too  much  for  the  old  fel- 
low. He  rushed  back  into  the  house  to 
protect  the  girl,  and  he  wielded  one  blow 
with  his  heavy  cane  which  felled  Roy.  Con- 
vinced that  he  had  killed  the  young  man, 
Grandpa  took  Polly  and  escaped. 


With  all  possible  haste  the  fugitives 
made  their  way  to  a  seaport  town,  where 
they  had  only  taken  refuge  and  attained  a 
sense  of  security  from  apprehension  when  a 
circular  offering  reward  for  their  capture 
reached  the  constable,  who  promptly  located 
the  couple  in  a  hotel. 

Grandpa  was  inclined  to  give  up  peace- 
ably, becoming  quickly  resigned  to  going 
back  to  the  scene  of  his  crime  and  take  his 
medicine,  but  Polly  was  suddenly  seized  by 
a  wild  notion  to  be  contrary.  She  felt  im- 
pelled to  thwart  someone  just  for  spite. 
Acting  on  her  impulse  of  the  moment,  she 
grabbed  the  constable's  hand  and  congratu- 
lated him  profusely,  much  to  his  surprise. 

"You  were  too  slick  for  us,  officer,"  she 
added. 

"Well,  I'm  generally  on  the  ob,"  he  re- 
plied with  a  show  of  pride. 

"That's  right,  and  just  as  soon  as  I  get 
some  decent  duds  on  I'll  go  along  with  you," 


Polly  watched   Flo  with  bitter  envy 


was  the  girl's  rejoinder  as  she  led  the  con- 
stable into  an  adjoining  room. 

"But  where  are  you  headin'  for  now?"  he 
asked  in  perplexity. 

"You  don't  think  I'm  going  to  change  my 
clothes  right  before  your  eyes  even  though 
you  are  an  officer  of  the  law !" 

"Of  course  not ;  I  hadn't  thought  of 
that." 

And  as  quick  as  a  flash  Polly  slammed  the 
door  shut  in  his  face.  She  lost  not  a  single 
second  in  locking  that  door  either.  Then 
she  grabbed  Grandpa  by  the  hand  and  fled 
with  him  through  a  window  and  across 
some  roof-tops. 

Two  hours  later  Polly  had  pretty  well  lost 
her  identity  in  a  boy's  outfit  of  clothes. 
Grandpa  had  also  disguised  himself  with 
considerable  cleverness,  and  the  couple 
hastened  aboard  an  outgoing  steamer  under 
the  very  nose  of  several  alert  officers  who 
were  watching  for  them. 

It  was  not  long  after  putting  to  sea  that 
Polly  scraped  up  an  acquaintance  with 
Eddie  Douglas,  who  readily  confided  in 
her  to  the  extent  of  apprising  her  of  the 
fact  that  he  worked  for  his  father  of  the 
Douglas  Lumber  Company,  the  offices  of 
which  were  on  the  dock  of  the  destination 
point. 

"I  want  to  add  that  I'm  a  woman-hater 
too,"  he  said. 

This  aroused  grandpa's  interest,  and  he 
questioned  the  young  man  rather  gleefully, 
being  obviously  pleased  over  meeting  some- 
one who  agreed  with  him  on  his  pet  hobby. 

"I  had  a  love  affair  and  it  ended  badly 
all  because  of  the  feminine  inconsistency  of 
the  girl  I  wasted  my  time  with  and  now  I'm 
cured,  believe  me,"  the  young  man  ex- 
plained. 

The  subsequent  discussion  of  women  be- 
tween Grandpa  and  Eddie  convinced  Polly 
that  her  sex  was  worthless,  and  she  deter- 
mined to  continue  her  disguise  despite  a 
growing  fondness  for  Eddie,  who  was  so 
completely  deceived  by  her  boy-like  appear- 
ance that  he  frequently  used  rather  profane 
words  in  her  presence. 

"You're  a  nice-looking  boy,  and  I  want 
to  see  you  do  well,  so  for  the  love  of  Mike 
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Polly 


sted   that   the   constable   go   into   the   next   room   until   she   changed   her   clothes 


stay  away  from  women,"  Eddie  told  Polly 
on  one  occasion. 

This  impressed  the  girl  strangely.  She 
feared  she  was  making  what  might  prove 
to  be  a  sad  mistake  in  continuing  to  perpe- 
trate her  deception  on  the  first  man  she 
had  ever  desired  to  have  as  her  own,  but 
she  reasoned  it  all  out  deliberately,  and 
finally  decided  it  would  be  dallying  with 
danger  to  reveal  her  true  identity.  She  was 
sure  Eddie  would  at  once  realize  she  was 
a  fugitive.  So  when  the  steamer  docked  at 
its  destination,  she  parted  from  him  with 
her  secret  well-kept,  and  while  he  hurried 
to  his  father's  place  of  business,  she  and 
Grandpa  wandered  along  the  dock  aim- 
lessly, each  carrying  a  violin. 

When  a  few  days  later  their  funds  were 
exhausted,  Polly  bravely  played  her  violin 
on  a  street-corner  in  the  hopes  of  attracting 
the  attention  of  persons  charitably  inclined. 
But  she  had  not  played  long  before  Grandpa 
rushed  onto  the  scene  and  interrupted  her 
to  take  her  to  the  dock  near  an  old  out-of- 
commission  vessel  in  charge  of  the  skipper 
and  his  daughter,  Flo,  a  coquette.  Grandpa 
had  calculated  this  was  the  most  promising 
field  for  musical  efforts,  and  with  Polly  he 
rendered  several  selections,  which  attracted 
the  skipper  who  was  exceedingly  fond  of 
music.  Upon  learning  of  the  impoverished 
condition  of  the  musicians  he  generously 
shared  his  lot  with  them  by  giving  them 
the  use  of  one  of  the  cabins  on  his  ship 
as  a  temporary  home. 

For  days  afterward  Grandpa  suffered  so 
excessively  from  an  attack  of  rheumatism 
that  he  was  unable  to  play  at  all,  and  conse- 
quently, Polly,  as  an  itinerant  musician,  sup- 
ported him,  being  able  to  come  home  each 
evening  with  enough  nickels  and  dimes  to 
buy  ample  food. 

Late  one  evening  when  she  attempted  to 
play  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  a  restaurant, 
Polly  was  abused  by  a  rowdy,  who  was  just 
in  the  act  of  striking  her  a  vicious  blow 
when  Eddie  Douglas  chanced  to'  roam  onto 
the  scene.  Upon  recognizing  Polly  he 
promptly  intervened  in  her  behalf  by  knock- 
ing her  would-be  assailant  down  and  out. 

"Oh  I'm  so  thankful  to  you,"  Polly  told 
Eddie  as  he  escorted  her  from  the  spot. 


"It  was  nothing,  boy,  and  besides  I  like 
you,"  was  his  response. 

Without  realizing  just  what  she  was  doing, 
Polly  led  Eddie  all  the  way  to  her  dock  home 
while  engrossed  in  her  lively  conversation 
with  him. 

"I — I — really  didn't  mean  to  show  you 
how  humbly  we  are  living,  but  I  forget 
where  I  was  going  in  my  gladness  over  see- 
ing you  again,"  Polly  apologized. 

"Never  mind  worrying  about  it — you're 
just  as  good  as  anyone,  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence where  you  live,"  Eddie  replied  slapping 
Polly  on  the  back  good-naturedly. 

A  moment  later  Flo  emerged  from  her 
cabin,  and  immediately  upon  getting  a 
glimpse  of  the  handsome  young  Douglas 
she  proceeded  to  overwhelm  him  with  wiles 
and  smiles,  much  to  the  distraction  of  Polly, 
who  noted  with  alarm  and  chagrin  that 
Eddie  was  not  entirely  averse  to  indulging 
in  a  flirtation. 

"Don't  forget  that  you're  a  woman- 
hater,"  she  whispered  to  Eddie  in  a  desper- 
ate effort  to  ward  off  the  capricious  Flo. 

Eddie's  reply  was  a  heartly  laugh  fol- 
lowed by  a  broad  wink  directed  to  Flo. 

It  was  a  very  disconcerted  girl  who  re- 
paired to  her  cabin  after  Eddie  had  left. 
She  sat  down  wearily  and  pondered  deeply, 
but  it  did  not  require  many  minutes  for  her 
to  decide  on  enlightening  Eddie  for  the  sake 
of  preserving  her  chances  to  be  happy  in 
love.  She  discarded  her  boy's  clothing  and 
was  in  the  act  of  primping  before  a  mirror 
when  Grandpa  entered. 

"What  are  you  doing,  child  ?"  he  asked  in 
amazement. 

"I'm  quittin'  this  boy  stuff,"  she  an- 
nounced peremptorily  as  she  yanked  her 
wig  from  her  head. 

"But  you  can't  do  such  a  thing,"  Grandpa 
insisted.  "It  would  mean  our  capture  on 
the  charge  of  murder." 

"I — I — know  it,  Grandpa,  but  I  love 
Eddie,  and  he  won't  love  me  as  long  as  he 
thinks  I'm  a  boy." 

"Our  .freedom  is  more  important  than 
any  of  your  silly  love,  girl,"  Grandpa 
argued." 

"Your  freedom  is,  but — I'd  rather  be  in 


jail  than  to  be  without  Eddie,"  she  replied 
as  tears  welled  up  in  her  eyes. 

"That's  all  foolishness,  and  you'd  be  wise 
to  forget  him  before  he  forgets  you,  be- 
cause he's  woman-hater,  you  know,"  the 
old  man  warned. 

Then  he  speedily  persuaded  Polly  to  don 
her  disguise  again  and  thereafter  pique 
seemed  to  rule  her  as  she  realized  how  fast 
her  love  for  Eddie  was  growing,  while  Flo 
was  apparently  making  great  headway  in 
winning  the  young  man.  Jealousy,  undiluted 
— jealousy  devoid  of  the  slightest  semblance 
of  reasoning  gained  full  control  over  the 
unhappy  girl.  She  found  herself  hating 
Flo  with  terrible  bitterness.  Away  down  in 
her  heart  there  was  a  feeling  that  Eddie 
could  not  possibly  love  such  a  fickle  girl, 
but  she  was  constantly  seeing  him  recipro- 
cate her  banties  of  affection,  and  this  was 
most  disquieting. 

The  whole  situation  prayed  so  oppress- 
ively upon  Polly's  mind  that  she  got  so  she 
could  not  sleep  at  night.  Her  worries  were 
wearing  her  down.  On  one  of  these  sleep- 
less nights  she  stole  out  of  her  cabin  at  a 
wee  small  hour  of  the  morning  and  stealthily 
entered  Flo's  cabin.  She  purloined  a 
newly-made  dress  belonging  to  her  hated 
rival  and  after  carefully  attiring  herself  in 
it  she  paraded  the  deck,  pretending  she  was 
coquetting  with  Eddie. 

It  so  happened  that  on  this  very  night 
the  skipper  had  dallied  later  than  usual  in 
a  neighboring  saloon,  and  when  Eddie 
Douglas  by  chance  came  upon  him,  the 
merry  mariner  was  so  merry  that  he  could 
not  steer  anything  like  a  straight  course. 
Hence  Eddie  assisted  him  to  his  ship.  Just 
as  he  approached  the  old  vessel,  Eddie 
discovered  a  girlish  vision  in  the  moonlight. 
It  was  Polly,  a  charming  girl  now  at  last, 
making  love  to  her  own  shadow.  The  puz- 
zled young  man  made  one  wild  leap  to  the 
deck  of  the  ship  and  arrived  at  her  side 
before  she  had  an  inkling  of  an  idea  of  his 
being  within  a  mile  of  her.  His  astonish- 
ment was  no  less  than  her  consternation. 

"Why,  boy !"  he  exclaimed,  and  quickly 
added  in  the  same  breath,  "Or  girl — " 

"Never  mind  which,"  she  replied  half- 
tauntingly  as  she  ran  across  the  deck  and 
into  her  cabin. 

Eddie  pursued  her  without  hesitation. 
He  had  discovered  a  new  bewitching  crea- 
ture. He  must  have  her.  So  he  bolted 
right  into  her  cabin  after  her. 

"You  mustn't  be  in  a  lady's  boudoir  at 
this  late  hour,"  she  scolded. 

"I — I — must  even  if  just  long  enough  to 
capture  the  lady  in  question,"  he  replied 
unabashed  as  he  embraced  Polly  against  her 
protests  and  energetic  struggling. 

"Come  out  in  the  moonlight  where  I  can 
feast  my  eyes  on  you  and  make  sure  I'm  not 
dreaming,"  he  urged  as  he  led  her  ont  of 
the  cabin  despite  her  reluctance  to  go. 

Upon  reaching  the  deck  again  he  stopped 
and  faced  Polly,  gazing  admiringly  into  her 
pretty  face. 

"And  to  think  that  you  could  have  fooled 
me  into  treating  you  as  a  boy  all  this  time," 
he  mused  as  he  smilingly  looked  her  over. 

At  that  very  instant  a  detective  was 
within  ear-shot  of  the  young  couple.  He 
had  been  spying  in  the  vicinity  for  days, 
and  now  he  felt  sure  of  his  quarry.  Ac- 
cordingly he  hurried  away  to  telegraph  Mrs. 
McCracken  of  his  success. 

Meanwhile  Polly  was  too  happily  basking 
in  the  moonlight  of  nature  and  the  smiles 
of  Eddie  Douglas  to  even  care  if  there  were 
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a  hundred  detectives  assembled  around  her. 

"Now  I'm  not  a  woman-hater  any  more," 
Eddie  told  her  as  he  took  her  hand  into  his. 

"You — you — mean  that  perhaps  you  are 
in  love  again  with — er —  a  boy  like  me?" 
she  asked  quite  demurely. 

"Yes,  I  am  in  love  with  you — madly  in 
love,  and — and — you're  just  the  girl  I've 
been  wishing  for  all  these  months  of  an- 
guish," he  answered  with  great  seriousness. 

"Oh  I'm  so  glad." 

And  the  words  had  scarcely  been  uttered 
when  she  felt  with  ecstacy  the  lips  of  the 
man  she  loved  pressed  to  her  own.  It  was 
the  first  kiss  and  a  lingering  one  which 
sealed  the  fate  of  the  young  folks.  They 
were  natural  lovers  indeed. 

Polly  was  still  supremely  overjoyed  in 
her  mental  celebration  over  her  conquest 
several  days  later  when  she  was  horrified 
by  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  McCracken  and  her 
step-brother,  Roy.  Grandpa  was  pleased 
to  learn  he  had  not  killed  Roy  after  all, 
but  he  was  alarmed  upon  being  notified  by 
a  stern  detective  that  he  was  wanted  on  the 
charge  of  kidnapping  Polly.  All  manner 
of  protestations  would  not  stay  the  officer 
and  poor,  old  Grandpa  was  incarcerated. 

"Now,  young  lady,  you  are  going  to  walk 
a  mighty  straight  line  for  the  rest  of  your 
life,"  Mrs.  McCracken  told  Polly  upon  tak- 
ing charge  of  her. 

"I  suppose  you're  going  to  take  me  back 
home  to-day,"  the  girl  remarked  with 
languid  interest. 

"Yes,  and  you're  going  to  listen  to  me 
for  a  while,"  Roy  broke  in  rather  rudely. 

Polly  cast  one  cold,  sharp  glance  at  him 
and  then  deliberately  turned  her  back 
toward  him. 

"You  will  excuse  me  while  I  get  my 
things  together  for  the  trip,"  she  said  to 
Mrs.   McCracken. 

"Yes,  but  you  must  hurry  and  you  must 
quit  your  mean  treatment  of  Roy,"  Mrs. 
McCracken  replied. 

Polly  fairly  ran  out  of  the  place,  and  she 
never  lessened  her  pace  until  she  had 
reached  the  offices  of  the  Douglas  Lumber 
Company,  where  she  threw  herself  into  the 
arms  of  Eddie.  In  their  subsequent  cele- 
bration over  being  together  once  more,  the 
young  couple  fell  to  playing  like  children, 
and  when  Eddie  became  inspired  with  the 
idea  of  kissing  the  girl,  she  galloped  into  an 
adjoining  room  and  locked  her  suitor  out. 


Eddie   old   Polly   that   the   hated   women 


At  that  very  instant  a  detective  entered  and 
demanded  the  immediate  surrender  of 
Polly. 

"But  how  can  Polly  surrender  when  she 
is  not  here?"  Eddie  asked  in  a  perfectly  in- 
nocent tone  of  voice. 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  she  is  not  here  ?" 
the  officer  demanded. 

"I  have  no  knowledge  whatsoever  of  her 
whereabouts,"  Eddie  fibbed. 


By  this  time  Polly  in  the  next  room  gre 


w 


restive  because  Eddie  was  not  making  a 
resolute  effort  to  break  in,  and  finally  un- 
aware of  the  situation,  she  angrily  yanked 
open  the  door  and  marched  right  into  the 
arms  of  the  detective.  And  just  for  this 
girlish  trick  she  was  summarily  returned  to 
her  stepmother.  Frustrated,  Eddie  was  left 
to  get  his  wits  to  working. 

The  next  night  Mrs.  McCracken  herded 
Polly  with  Roy  on  board  a  ship  after  mag- 
nanimously refusing  to  press  the  charge  of 
kidnapping  against  Grandpa.  Eddie  was 
on  the  dock  when  the  party  embarked,  and 
he  was  boldly   whispering  to    Polly   when 


Mrs.  McCracken  intercepted,  pushing  him 
aside,  but  not  until  Polly  had  heard  enough 
to  make  her  very  hopeful  and  happy. 

The  steamer  had  scarcely  started  to  move 
away  from  the  dock  when  Eddie  Douglas 
launched  himself  in  a  fast  motor  boat  and 
gave  chase.  As  he  approached  the  big 
boat  Mrs.  McCracken  was  too  busy  inocu- 
lating culture  to  take  note  of  the  anxious 
glances  Polly  was  sending  overboard.  The 
first  warning  the  stern  old  woman  had  of 
anything  out  of  the  ordinary  came  when 
she  saw  Polly  run  to  the  stern  of  the  ship 
and  leap  into  the  sea.  She  reached  the  deck 
rail  in  time  to  see  Eddie  Douglas  pick  up 
Polly  and  place  her  safely  in  his  motor  boat. 
She  also  saw  him  kiss  her  most  affection- 
ately. Then  the  couple  disappeared  into  the 
nigbt,  and  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion 
with  even  the  austere  Mrs.  McCracken  that 
the  venturesome  youngsters  would  embark 
upon  the  seas  of  matrimony  as  soon  as  they 
reached  shore. 

From  the  photoplay  of  Anita  Loos,  produced 
by  the  Triangle-Fine  Arts,  featuring  Mae  Marsh 
and  Robert  Harron. 
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"STOP,  LOOK  AND  COOK,"  CAPRICE'S  MOTTO 


By  LENA  YOUNG 
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T  may  require  the  presence  of 
a  $10,000  inheritance  to  make 
each  of  the  late  Mrs.  Marie 
Zissner's  granddaughters  a  good 
cook  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
but  it  took  no  such  legacy  to  turn  June 
Caprice  into  a  miniature  edition  of  Mrs. 
Rorer. 

Miss  Caprice's  culinary  accomplishments 
are  her  chiefest  pride. 
"When  I  was  young — " 
Miss  Caprice  is  not  yet  an  octogenarian. 
In  fact,  she  will  be  perilously  close  to  eigh- 
teen before  all  the  New  Year's  resolutions 
are  broken. 

"Well,  as  I  was  saying  before  your  para- 
graphical interruption,  when  I  was  young 
father  and  mother  forced  me  into  the  realm 
of  cookery  and  crockery  by  the  threat  of 
chastisement — spanking,  if  you  must  know." 


nil: ' ■ Ill 


I'll!!! ■ I 


Whereat  Miss  Caprice  blushed,  but  it 
was  a  pretty  blush. 

"It  was  just  a  case  of  stop,  look,  and 
cook,  with  me.  The  hand  of  my  father 
hung  over  me  like  the  sword  of  Damocles. 
That  was  all  the  warning  I  needed." 

The  sword  never  descended.  Of  that, 
anyone  who  has  ever  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  present  at  a  Capriciously  prepared 
dinner,  may  be  certain. 

What  woman  does  not  remember  the 
first  cake  she  baked? 

Miss  Caprice  recalls  here,  and  admits  it 
was  a  great  success. 

"It  was  called  'Bride's  Cake,'"  she  con- 
tinued, "and  1  made  it  for  thirty  guests  at 
a  graduation  party  in  honor  of  my  best 
friend  in  the  Boston  Public  School  class 
from  which  I  was  graduated. 

"Perhaps   some   one   would   like   to   bake 


one  too.  The  verdict  seemed  to  be  in  my 
favor,  and,  really,  the  cake  is  very  nice. 

"This  is  the  recipe : 

"Take  two  pints  of  fine  granulated  sugar 
and  one  pint  of  butter.  Stir  these  to  a 
light  cream  and  add  one  pint  bowl  of  sweet 
milk,  if  the  milk-drivers  aren't  out  on 
strike. 

"Then  take  a  pint  of  sifted  flour  and  a 
half-pint  of  sifted  cornstarch  and  four  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  baking  powder.  Put  these 
into  a  flour  sieve  and  sift  twice. 

"Beat  the  whites  of  twenty- four  eggs  to 
a  very  stiff  froth  and  stir  them  lightly  into 
the  cake  mixture.  Bake  in  one  loaf  and 
be  very  careful  that  it  docs  not  brown  too 
much.  The  cake  will  be  sufficient  for  a 
party  of  thirty." 

Miss  Caprice  finished  reading,  and  closed 
her  scrap  book. 
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Learning  the  Art  of  Stealthy 
Villainy  from  a  Cat 


By  MARJORIE  WRIGHT 


HERE  is  no  animal  treading  this 
mundane  sphere  that  knows  as 
much  about  stealthy  villainy  as 
the  cat.  Without  being  noted 
for  viciousness,  friend  tabby 
can  do  more  mean,  little,  cruel  tricks,  and 
is  capable  of  more  underhanded  fiendish- 
ness  than  any  other  pet  in  the  realm  all  be- 
cause it  instinctively  knows  the  value  of 
shunning  ostentation.  Explicitly,  it  appre- 
ciates the  fact  that  a  natural-born  sneak  by 
night  can  always  be  popular  by  day  for  pur- 
ring innocently.  Hence,  the  feline  is  a 
much  feted  favorite  simply  because  it  has 
sense  enough  to  deceive.  Inasmuch  as  de- 
ception coupled  with  a  suave  gentility  and 
an  adroit  stealthiness  constitute  the  out- 
standing traits  of  a  successfully  villainous 
person,  it  is  little  wonder  that  Marie  Wayne, 
the  creepy,  sinuous,  sneaky  and  dangerous 
sort  of  villainess  in  Pathe's  new  serial, 
"Pearl  of  the  Army,"  has  perpetrated  an  in- 
novation by  turning  to  an  exhaustive  study 
of  the  cat.  Indeed,  it  is  unmistakably  ob- 
vious that  she  has  been  a  most  devoted 
pupil  of  this  beast,  for  she  is  most  cat-like 
in  her  histrionic  artistry,  and  she  seems 
capable  of  purring  as  soothingly  as  any  kit- 
ten even  while  she  contemplates  some  das- 
tardly deed. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  Miss  Wayne's 
grandfather  was  a  Methodist  bishop,  and 
it  is  more  than  probable  the  old  gentleman 
often  preached  against  the  type  of  woman 
his  charming  descendant  portrays  so  clev- 


erly.     Several   of   her   other   relatives   are 
radically  straight-laced  in  their  creeds,  and 
so  it  is  certain  she  did  not  inherit  her  ability 
to  plot  against  the  hero  and  heroine  with 
such  sardonic  glee.     Miss  Wayne  was  born 
of  American  parents  in  Tokio,  Japan,  where 
her   father   held   a   position   in   the   United 
States    diplomatic    service.      She    ran 
away     from    home    when     seventeen 
years  old  and  secured  an  engagement 
in  vaudeville,  from  which  she  gradu- 
ated into  the  New  York  Winter  Garden 
under  the  management  of  the  Messrs. 
Shubert,   and  thence   to   moving  pic- 
tures, where  she  is  destined  to  remain, 
a  most  useful  fixture. 

"When  I  was  assigned  to  my  first 
villainous  part,  I  felt  sure  I  lacked  the 
proper  knowledge  of 
how  to  be  downright 
mean,"  she  says.  "I 
knew  I  would  at 
least  feel  like  giving 
my  tender  heart  full 
sway  just  at  the 
crucial  moment,  and 
thus  deprive  myself 
of  the  nerve  to  perform  with  malice  and 
aforethought.  Suddenly  it  dawned  upon  me 
that  a  cat  might  be  worth  emulating,  and  I 
got  very  busy  studying  the  habits,  deeds  and 
mis-deeds  of  a  very  high-bred  feline.  When 
I  felt  I  had  mastered  most  of  the  catty 
traits  I  did  my  best  to  imitate  them  before 
the  camera.  The  result  was,  I  immediately 
got  my  name  jotted  down  in  the  category 
of  'good  heavies.'  I  am  sure  there  are  few 
people  who  realize  just  how  cruel,  how 
mean  and  how  clever  with  it  all  a  cat  is,  and 
those  who  seek  to  be  as  angelic  as  possible 
will  profit  by  studying  this  little  animal  just 
for  the  sake  of  building  up  a  character  as 
much  in  contrast  to  it  as  possible." 

Miss  Wayne  says  the  best  experiment  to 
try  in  order  to  determine  just  how  heartless 
a  cat  can  be  is  to  place  a  tiny  mouse  at  its 
mercy.     This  is  a  spectacle  most  everyone 
has  witnessed,  but  no  doubt 
only  a  few  have  taken  the 
trouble     to     study     every 
movement,    all   the   gleeful 
fiendishness   and   every 
form  of  cruelty  the  feline 
does    perpetrate    when 
its    bloodthirstiness     is 
thoroughly  aroused. 
Then,    of   course,   it 
is  still  another  mat- 
ter to  characterize  all 
these  cat-like  depre- 
dations  in   a  photo- 
p  1  a  y.     Needless  to 
add,  Miss  Wayne  is 
a     veritable     p  a  s  t- 
mistress  in  tin's  par- 
ticular art.     To  im- 
personate a  cat  and 
simultaneously      re- 
tain  enough    human 
qualities     to     insure 
ample   realism   and 
genuineness  is  a  task 


which  is  beyond  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  actresses,  but 

it  is  not  to  their  discredit  because  type 

cuts  a  wide  swath  and  Miss  Wayne  is 
truly  the  perfect  type  for  the  line  of  parts 
she  plays. 

Dictionaries  define  the  cat  as  a  common 
domestic  animal,  but  it  must  seem  patent 
to  everyone  that  this  does  not  do  the  ani- 
mal justice  since  Miss  Wayne  has  brought 
it  to  the  foreground  as  a  tutor  extraordin- 
ary. Forsooth,  in  its  new  light  the  feline 
appears  to  be  just  about  the  champion 
villain  of  the  universe.  Indeed,  a  cat  will 
do  anything  criminal — steal,  murder,  tor- 
ture— and  then  it  will  purr  so  gently  and 
so  sweetly  that  anyone,  man,  woman  or 
child,  would  consider  it  "the  nicest  pet  of 
all."  To  scientifically  co-ordinate  extreme 
evil  and  feigned  goodness  without  being 
detected  is)  the  secret  to  attaining  high 
Thespian  art.  In  other  words,  if  the  villain 
can  be  like  a  cat,  there  will  be  plenty  of  the 
melodramatic  "punch"  in  evidence  in  the 
play  he  graces. 

"I  have  made  another  discovery  about  cat 
life  and  this  is  no  cat  trusts  another  of  its 
species,"  Miss  Wayne  adds.  "It  seems  the 
cat  understands  how  little  trustworthiness 
obtains  in  its  family.  If  villains  who  co- 
operate and  consort  with  other  villains  in 
plays  would  only  put  into  practice  the  same 
idea,  I  am  sure  the  realism  and  the  true-to- 
life  ideal  would  be  improved." 

Miss  Wayne  further  takes  occasion  to  ex- 
hort against  the  habit  of  many  parents  in 
permitting  children  to  have  cats  as  pets. 
"It  is  not  so  much  the  danger  from  scratches 
and  bites  that  inspires  me  to  counsel  against 
this  association,  but  it  is  the  susceptibility  of 
a  juvenile  mind  of  vivid  imagination  which 
arouses  my  apprehension.  In  plain  words,  a 
bright  child  can  learn  several  unsavory 
1  ricks  from  observing  cats,  and  the  worst  of 
these  is  cruelty  such  as  a  feline  reveals  in 
toying  with  a  mouse  and  the  next  worse  is 
theft,  for  there  is  no  possibility  of  prevent- 
ing a  cat  from  stealing  the  choicest  foods  in 
the  house  in  the  most  stealthy  fashion  pos- 
sible." 
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Here's   how   love-making   and   hay-making   can   be   blended    into   a   compatible   oneness.      Note   how 

radiantly   happy  Virginia   Pearson   is   as   she   forgets   her  rake   for  the   nonce   in  which 

the   gallant   lover   utters   honeyed   words. 
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This   is  a„otber  lind  of    love,   bit    it's    ,ust    as    intense  a.  any.     Jho 
Csmm.rl.ra   i,   the  dad   and   Gertrude  Glover  .»   the  ehee-.ld. 
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THE  SILENT  TREND 

A  Composite  Review  of  the  Current  Month's 
Achievements  in  the  Photo-Play  World 

By  BERT  D.  ESSEX 


r^  RITICS  are  prone  to  gloss  over  the 
errors  and  transgressions  of  photo- 
play producers.  We  wonder  if  this 
is  right.  What  if  the  producers  should 
mistake  this  almost  universal  consider- 
ation for  tacit  commendation?  It  might 
mean  a  prolonged  adherence  to  the  pres- 
ent policies,  and  soon  we  would  have  a 
veritable  fossiliferous  age  in  which  we 
would  witness  a  deterioration  of  such 
magnitude  as  to  insure  ruination  to  the 
most  popular  and  most  democratic  form 
of  amusement  man  has  ever  devised. 
There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  critics 
cut  a  very  narrow  swath  in  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  screen  impressarios.  Mean- 
while producers  of  spoken  drama  have 
always  worried  in  advance  about  what 
the  critics  would  say  upon  dissecting 
their  new  shows,  and  they  have  been 
guided  quite  extensively  by  the  advice 
proffered  gratuitously,  the  common  im- 
pression being  that  each  critic  reflects 
the  sentiments  of  some  part  of  the 
theater-going  public,  and  is  therefore 
worth  heeding.  It  may  be  that  the  cinema 
kings  are  too  concerned  over  censors, 
but  if  it  is  true  they  are  engrossed  in 
splitting  hairs  to  "get  by"  with  films  of 
questionable  morality  on  slender  techni- 
calities, then  there  should  come  a 
thorough-going  revision  of  their  ideals. 
In  conjunction  with  this  should  come  an 
era  in  which  unbiased  reviewers  of  all 
new  screen  releases  should  be  given  some 
assiduous  study  by  all  producers,  who 
must  desist  their  habits  of  resenting  or 
disregarding  the  remarks  of  critics.  Let 
every  producer  do  the  wise  thing  by  ad- 
mitting there  is  ample  room  for  improve- 
ments and  let  them  accept  the  good  por- 
tions of  the  suggestions  and  aid  the  critics 
tender.  Instead  of  clamoring  vocifer- 
ously for  the  answer  to  the  eternal  ques- 
tion:  "What  do  the  people  want?"  let 
them  set  about  to  quietly  detemine  just 
how  much  of  their  works  the  people  do 
not  want  and  the  intelligent  use  of  the 
process  of  elimination  will  most  likely 
go  a  long  way  toward  making  meritori- 
ous photoplays  the  rule  instead  of  the 
exception.  Candidly  the  high  standard 
of  judgment  obtaining  in  the  theatrical 
field  does  not  exist  in  the  offices  of  mov- 
ing picture  magnates.  Forsooth  there 
are  too  many  incompetent  persons  to 
whom  is  intrusted  the  tasks  of  selecting 
the  screen  fare  of  the  public.  More  of 
these  judges  should  read  and  study  what 
the  good  critics  write  about  their  selec- 
tions. And  the  critics  should  cease  to  be 
quite  so  reluctant  in  faithfully  analyzing 
every  photoplay  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  and  the  producer. 

'  I  *HE  tendency  to  be  laggard  in  dig- 
ging  up  what  at  least  resembles  new 
ideas  and  to  be  content  with  remaining 
loyal  to  hackneyed  subjects  is  exempli- 
fied in  "The  Sign  of  the  Poppy,"  a  late 
Bluebird  release.     But  this  photoplay  is, 


TENDENCIES  TERSELY  TOLD 

The  disposition  to  be  absurdly 
straight-laced  still  exists  in  some 
parts  of  this  liberal  country,  as  is 
shown  by  a  recent  edict  against 
burglars  appearing  in  photoplays  ex- 
hibited in  Pennsylvania.  The  Board 
of  Censors  of  that  State  is  respon- 
sible for  this  stupidity. 

The  tendency  to  establish  the  screen 
as  an  agency  through  which  the  pub- 
lic is  shown  the  latest  progress  of 
science  is  manifested  in  Metro's  new 
Olga  Petrova  picture,  "The  Black 
Butterfly,"  in  which  a  prominent  New 
York  physician  actually  gives  a  dem- 
onstration of  blood  transfusion. 

New  impetus  is  given  to  the  Key- 
stone idea  of  rapid-fire  comedy  by 
Douglas  Fairbanks  in  his  latest  re- 
lease, "The  Matrimaniacs,"  in  which 
laughs  are  so  crowded  that  every  au- 
dience misses  half  of  them  and  still 
is  kept  laughing  incessantly. 

Stars  of  the  legitimate  stage  are 
still  inclined  to  forsake  the  spoken  art 
for  the  screen,  the  latest  recruits 
being  Florence  Reed,  who  has  joined 
the  Selznick  forces,  and  Irene  Fen- 
wick,  who  is  being  starred  in  "A 
Coney  Island  Princess." 

Producers  are  impressively  confi- 
dent in  their  predictions  for  1917, 
which  all  agree  will  be  the  banner 
year  in  motion  picture  history. 

William  A.  Brady  declares  the 
trend  of  business  is  upward  for  the 
smaller  moving  pictures  theatres 
which  have  the  enterprise  to  run  big 
features  two  or  three  days  instead 
of  one. 

Unsatisfactory  business  caused  by 
an  excess  of  the  supply  has  diverted 
producers  from  the  mad  race  to 
squander  fortunes  on  mammoth  screen 
spectacles.  Only  two  out  of  an  aval- 
anche of  these  stupendous  films  of  the 
year  of  1916  are  earning  any  money. 
You  will  see  less  and  less  attempts 
to  surpass  the  remarkable  success  of 
"The  Birth  of  a  Nation." 

"The  People  Versus  John  Doe"  is  the 
latest  propaganda  photo-play  in  which 
there  is  an  effort  to  make  the  screen 
a  militant  force  in  moulding  public 
opinion,  the  basic  purpose  of  this  film 
being  to  cause  the  abolition  of  capital 
punishment. 

There  is  no  let-up  in  the  penchant 
for  adapting  stage  successes  to  the 
screen,  "Panthea,"  "The  Easiest 
Way,"  "The  Argyle  Case,"  "Lucretia 
Borgia"  and  "Broadway  Jones"  being 
among  the  forthcoming  transplanta- 
tions. 

Film,  theatres  aid  in  the  war  on  the 
high  cost  of  eggs  by  flashing  on  their 
screens  a  smash-the-egg -gambler  slo- 
gan, showing  a  universal  desire  of 
managers  to  be  useful  as  well  as  en- 
tertaining. 

There  is  an  unalterable  determina- 
tion among  all  interested  in  the  film 
industry  to  fight  the  Sunday  closing 
law  to  a  finish,  and  for  the  sake  of 
justice  it  seems  imperative  that  all 
ancient  blue  laws  be  eliminated  from 
the  statute   books   of   all   States. 


nevertheless,  diverting  because  of  the 
good  acting  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  story  is  far-fetched.  When  the  leader 
of  a  Chinese  tong  is  enraged  by  a  wealthy 
trader  residing  in  China,  one  of  his  twin 
children  is  kidnapped  and  he  is  reared  to 
hate  his  own  brother,  who  basks  in 
luxury.  Years  elapse  and  the  more 
fortunate  son  returns  from  his  honey- 
moon in  time  to  be  present  when  his 
father  dies  under  mysterious  circum- 
stances. Then  follows  a  series  of  old- 
time  blood-and-thunder  complications. 
The  fortunate  son  loses  his  reason  as  a 
result  of  a  blow  on  the  head,  and  the 
Chinese-reared  brother  murders  the  tong 
leader.  In  the  end  the  one  regains  his 
memory  and  the  dope-crazed  murderer 
kills  himself,  after  confessing  all.  So, 
besides  being  trite  this  photoplay  is  ex- 
tremely gruesome  and  the  story  reminds 
you  of  a  dozen  others  which  have  been 
visualized  before.  This  could  all  be  par- 
doned were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  new 
ideas  still  abound  despite  the  old  saw 
about  there  being  nothing  new  under  the 
sun. 

TF  Herbert  Brenon  ever  needed  vindica- 
tion he  has  gotten  it  with  the  pro- 
verbial vengeance  in  his  masterly  direc- 
tion in  Lewis  J.  Selznick's  production  of 
"War  Brides,"  in  which  Nazimova  is 
starred.  Mr.  Brenon  has  undoubtedly 
contributed  more  toward  making  this  one 
of  the  greatest  photoplays  of  the  year 
than  anyone  else.  His  handiwork  is  dis- 
cernible throughout,  and  its  invariable 
effect  is  to  inspire  one  to  admire  this  man 
as  a  truly  sincere  genius.  Nazimova  ac- 
quits herself  most  creditably,  while  Ger- 
trude Berkeley  in  a  mother  role  proves 
she  is  what  we  have  considered  her  for 
several  years — the  most  capable  deline- 
ator of  matronly  characters  in  the  whole 
world  of  make-believe.  Miss  Berkeley's 
artistry  is  compelling  and  at  times  she 
ascends  perilously  to  the  point  of  eclips- 
ing the  star  she  is  supporting.  "War 
Brides"  as  Mr.  Brenon  has  presented  it  is 
the  very  maximum  of  co-ordinate  merits : 
rapidity  of  action,  perfection  of  con- 
tinuity, rare  taste  in  the  selecting  of 
scenic  background,  capital  sub-titles,  su- 
perb forward  movement  of  plot  and  of 
all  details.  It  is  indeed  a  photoplay 
masterpiece. 

The  story  deals  with  the  revolt  of 
Joan,  portrayed  by  Nazimova,  against 
the  decree  that  in  war-time  women  shall 
wed  soldiers  in  order  to  perpetuate  the 
race  and  insure  food  for  the  cannon  of 
the  future.  When  her  impassioned  ap- 
peal to  the  king  fails  to  persuade  him  to 
grant  her  immunity  from  this  order,  Joan 
kills  herself.  No  more  severe  arraign- 
ment of  the  awful  waste  of  war  could  be 
imagined,  and  it  seems  destined  to  act  as 
a  beacon  light  which  shall  illuminate  the 
now  dark  avenue  of  escape — the  elimin- 
ation   of    war,    which    would    bring   the 
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coveted  everlasting  peace.  Miss  Berkeley 
plays  the  part  of  the  Spartan  mother  who 
sacrifices  everything  under  a  delusion  of 
patriotism.  President  Woodrow  Wilson, 
after  witnessing  Thomas  H.  Ince's  pho- 
toplay spectacle,  "Civilization,"  declared 
it  would  go  a  long  way  toward  turning 
people  against  war.  "War  Brides"  be- 
longs in  this  same  category,  and  if  all  the 
countries  now  belligerent  could  be 
flooded  with  such  pictures,  it  seems  cer- 
tain the  influence  wielded  in  the  aggregate 
would  tend  to  bring  a  speedy  cessation 
of  hostilities.  The  common  people — the 
masses — must  be  the  ones  to  revolt  against 
militarism,  and  such  pictures  as  "War 
Brides"  and  "Civilization"  would  inspire 
such  a  revolution  without  bloodshed,  if 
they  could  attain  sufficient  vogue  at  this 
crucial  moment.  Needless  to  add,  such 
a  peace  propaganda  has  no  chance  in 
Europe  today.    How  regrettable  ! 

HpHERE  should  be  more  films  like 
"Miss  George  Washington,"  Mar- 
guerite Clark's  latest  starring  vehicle. 
The  fundamental  purpose  of  amusement 
is  to  divert  the  mind  from  cumbersome 
burdens  of  this  humdrum  existence. 
"Miss  George  Washington"  accomplishes 
this  with  an  admirable  zest.  The  story  is 
clever  and  fairly  bubbles  over  with  effer- 
vescent humor  of  the  laugh-provoking 
variety.  True,  it  abounds  with  absurd- 
ities, but  what  would  life  be  without  ab- 
surdities? It  is  also  true  the  plot  reaches 
the  point  of  being  a  little  too  risque  at 
times,  but  there  is  not  enough  of  this  fault 
to  detract  from  the  predominant  merits. 
The  whole  picture  keeps  onlookers  en- 
tertained every  minute,  and  when  you 
have  finished  with  it  you  feel  more  cheer- 
ful than  usual.  The  story  is  based  on 
the  humorous  situation  caused  by  a  girl's 
mischief-making  act  of  misrepresenting 
herself  as  the  wife  of  a  young  man  and 
somewhat  startling  developments  follow 
in  rapid  succession.  Marguerite  Clark  is 
the  girl  and  a  sprightly,  little  creature 
she  is  too.  She  attends  a  house  party  as 
Mrs.  Gardner  and  introduces  a  young 
friend  as  Mr.  Gardner.  Later  a  diplo- 
mat and  his  wife  invite  the  young  couple 
to  their  home  and  the  subsequent  efforts 
of  the  elderly  couple  to  make  their  guests 
happy  necessitate  a  lot  of  dodging  and 
the  resorting  to  many  funny  subterfuges 
to  avoid  a  grand  expose.  However, 
finally  the  gay  deceivers  can  no  longer 
run  the  gauntlet,  and  there  arises  the 
need  for  a  real  wedding  ring.  As  may  be 
easily  imagined  the  comedy  becomes  al- 
most excruciatingly  funny  as  complica- 
tion piles  on  top  of  complication  and 
Miss  Clark  is  always  delightful  in  every 
exigency.  She  averts  the  unconventional 
by  dint  of  her  petite  mannerisms,  and  she 
is  as  blithesome  as  a  spring  bird. 

JUST  because  Willard  Mack  fails  twice 
to  make  good,  Pauline  Frederick,  one 
of  the  screen's  most  talented  stars,  has 
an  unsatisfactory  vehicle  in  "Nanette  of 
the  Wilds,"  her  latest  release.  Frankly, 
this  picture  is  exceedingly  bad  from  most 
any  standpoint,  being  a  melodrama  of 
the  cheapest  possible  type  and  decidedly 
unworthy  of  a  playwright  who  has  been 
in    the    limelight    lately   because    of    his 


success  in  selling  A.  H.  Woods  plays  by 
the  ream.  Not  only  does  Mr.  Mack  fail 
to  deliver  the  goods  as  a  photoplay- 
wright,  but  he  misses  his  goal  by  a  mile 
as  an  actor,  for  he  plays  the  "lead"  op- 
posite Miss  Frederick,  and  again  with  all 
due  candor,  we  must  add,  he  interprets 
the  role  of  his  own  creation  with  start- 
ling inaptitude.  Presumably  the  Famous 
Players  accepted  Mr.  Mack  and  his  scen- 
ario because  the  man  has  a  reputation  in 
another  field.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
common  fallacies  of  photoplay  producers 
of  to-day.  A  talented  unknown  is  ig- 
nored with  contempt,  while  the  works  of 
"a  big  name"  are  accepted  with  avidity, 
although  it  may  be  sheer  literary  trash. 
By  all  means  let  us  arise  in  what  might 
we  possess  and  protest  against  so  much 
of  this  sort  of  policy.  To  the  same  ex- 
tent that  all  men  are  created  equal,  must 
all  writers,  humble  or  famous,  be  treated 
as  equal  in  accordance  with  the  merit  of 
their  works.  At  least  one-third  of  the 
present-day  producers  do  not  even  pause 
to  give  this  cardinal  principle  a  second 
thought,  and  consequently  we  have  a  con- 
stant supply  of  bad  pictures  counteract- 
ing the  good  effect  of  the  many  deserving 
photo  dramas.  It  is,  of  course,  inevitable 
that  we  must  always  have  some  enter- 
tainments below  the  standard,  but  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  such  shall  be 
in  the  majority  simply  because  a  few  in- 
fluential producers  are  content  to  repose 
in  the  bower  of  lethargy  to  the  extent  of 
persisting  in  just  such  erring  which  actu- 
ated the  Famous  Players  to  accept  and 
produce  "Nanette  of  the  Wilds." 

"pRINCESS  ZIM-ZIM,"  Edward 
Sheldon's  play  as  adapted  to  the 
screen  under  the  title  of  "A  Coney  Island 
Princess,"  is  notable  chiefly  because  it 
serves  to  introduce  Irene  Fenwick  to 
the  photoplay  fans  as  a  star  of  the  first 
magnitude.  For  several  years  Miss  Fen- 
wick has  been  one  of  Stageland's  really 
popular  stellar  artists,  and  she  long  since 
became  noted  for  "a  cute,  little  style  all 
her  own,"  which  she  maintains  before  the 
camera.  In  "A  Coney  Island  Princess" 
she  is  supported  by  Owen  Moore,  who,  in 
the  role  of  Pete  Milholland,  tries  to 
drown  his  sorrows  with  "joy  water,"  and 
who  does  some  acting  far  better  than  his 
average.  Mr.  Moore  is  not  always  a 
good  actor — his  work  seemingly  depends 
on  his  mood,  but  this  time  he  manifests 
skill  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  be 
fails  to  keep  pace  with  the  exquisite 
finesse  with  which  Miss  Fenwick  builds 
up  her  character.  The  story  is  quite  well 
constructed  and  evolves  from  a  spat 
which  Milholland  has  with  his  fiancee, 
Alice  Gardner.  While  imbibing  too 
freely  in  a  foolish  effort  to  assuage  the 
pangs  besetting  him,  he  decides  to  sail 
for  Europe,  but  he  lands  at  Coney  Island 
via  the  sight-seeing-car  route,  and  in 
the  course  of  zig-zag  events  he  meets  the 
Princess,  an  Oriental  dancer,  in  a  music 
hall.  He  becomes  infatuated  with  her, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  his  young  pam- 
pered life  he  earns  ten  dollars  playing  a 
piano  while  she  does  her  act  on  the  stage. 
Eventually  he  takes  the  Princess  to  the 
home  of  his  wealthy  aunt,  Mrs.  King. 
Their  betrothal  is  announced  at  a  dinner 


on  which  occasion  the  Princess  worries 
Pete  and  the  many  guests  by  her  fre- 
quent breaches  of  etiquette.  The  next 
day  Pete  meets  his  former  fiancee  and 
quickly  tells  her  that  his  love  for  the 
Princess  is  only  a  passing  fancy.  When 
the  latter  learns  of  this  she  returns  to 
her  father's  Coney  Island  resort.  There 
she  realizes  the  folly  of  essaying  to  hold 
the  fealty  of  a  man  above  her  caste,  and 
she  cheerfully  sets  about  to  be  happy 
with  her  lot.  In  the  meantime  a  recon- 
ciliation reinstates  Pete  in  the  realm  of 
bliss  with  his  first  love. 


E. 


H.  SOTHERN  has  scored  a  genu- 
"  ine  triumph  as  a  photodramatic 
actor  in  the  picture  version  of  "An 
Enemy  to  the  King,"  the  famous  ro- 
mantic play  by  Robert  Neilson  Stephens. 
Verily,  he  is  a  most  picturesque  and  en- 
gaging figure  as  the  young  French  noble- 
man of  the  fighting  days  of  Henry  of 
Navarre,  and  he  displays  remarkable 
ability  in  the  manner  in  which  he  takes 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  afforded 
him  as  a  dashing  cavalier,  an  expert 
swordsman,  and  a  most  pleasing  lover. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  roles  Mr.  Sothern 
ever  played  in  his  long,  brilliant  career, 
and  his  histrionic  achievements  before 
the  camera  are  just  as  notable  and  just 
as  distinguished  as  any  he  ever  accomp- 
lished on  the  stage.  "An  Enemy  to  the 
King"  is  one  of  those  rare  stories  which 
is  marked  throughout  with  suspense  and 
dramatic  surprises  abound  in  the  splen- 
didly constructed  climaxes.  Above  all 
this  release  tends  to  remove  all  doubt  as 
to  Mr.  Sothern's  ability  to  duplicate  on 
the  screen  the  successes  he  won  on  the 
stage.  In  fact,  his  latest  pantomimic 
characterization  is  inviolable  insofar  as 
fine  artistry  is  concerned,  and  it  should 
placate  those  few  smug  critics  who  re- 
cently predicted  failure  to  him  with  so 
much  inexorable  pessimism.  All  hail 
Sothern,  the  screen  star,  with  as  much 
eclat  as  we  were  wont  to  bail  him  as  a 
stage  star ! 

nPHE  praiseworthy  inclination  to  give 
to  the  world  moving  pictures  with  a 
purpose  is  further  demonstrated  in  "The 
Eagle's  Wings,"  in  which  is  introduced 
a  most  vivid  presentation  of  what  is 
meant  by  preparedness  both  in  the  matter 
of  munitions  and  the  industrial  produc- 
tion of  war  materials.  The  net  result  is 
the  audience  gets  an  introspective  view 
of  the  tremendous  task  confronting  any 
nation  when  faced  by  the  grim  necessity 
of  making  ready  to  do  battle  with  a 
formidable  foe.  The  United  States  gov- 
ernment contributed  a  large  share  toward 
making  this  picture  useful  and  impres- 
sive by  permitting  the  photographing  of 
the  interiors  of  munition  plants,  military 
posts  and  navy  yards,  while  several  of 
the  nation's  foremost  captains  of  in- 
dustry gave  every  facility  for  making  a 
photographic  record  of  events  in  their 
factories  while  operating  to  meet  the  ex- 
igencies of  war-times.  Interpolated 
throughout  all  this  stupendous  action  is 
an  engrossing  human  story,  making  "The 
Eagle's  Wing"  an  all-around  satisfaction. 
Those  who  are  in  quest  of  information  as 
to  the  full  meaning  of  preparedness  such 
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as  the  United  States  of  America  is  just 
now  attaining,  will  be  rewarded  for  see- 
ing this  gripping  photodrama. 


HpHERE  are  several  eminent  au- 
thorities,  noted  for  their  ability  at 
prognosticating  developments  in  the 
amusement  business,  who  are  just  now 
declaring  the  motion  picture  industry  to 
be  on  its  last  legs,  and  they  freely  pre- 
dict that  within  four  years  the  neighbor- 
hood "movie  theaters"  will  have  disap- 
peared, leaving  this  form  of  diversion 
concentrated  in  a  very  limited  few  large 
playhouses  in  the  downtown  districts. 
These  prophets  make  the  further  inter- 
esting statement  that  the  only  influence 
which  has  saved  the  photo-drama  from 
this  fate  even  now  is  the  unprecedented 
prosperity  prevailing,  it  being  pointed 
out  that  people  in  every  walk  of  life  have 
more  than  the  usual  amounts  of  surplus 
spending  money,  which,  when  swallowed 
up  by  the  inevitable  business  depression 
of  an  early  date,  will  obliterate  a  large 
portion  of  the  photoplay  patronage  with 
one  fell  swoop.  Undoubtedly  this  is  an 
all-too-gloomy  apprehension,  and  there  is 
little  likelihood  of  the  popularity  of  mov- 
ing pictures  shrinking  so  decidedly  or  so 
suddenly,  but  it  is  undeniably  true  that 
the  future  of  the  industry  as  a  whole  is 
endangered  by  an  excess  of  managerial 
inability  to  arise  to  the  emergencies  al- 
ready confronting  it,  and  the  result  might 
be  serious  if  any  considerable  number  of 
the  patrons  became  disgruntled  and  dis- 
gusted by  either  stagnation  or  retrogres- 
sion in  the  art  they  have  come  to  admire 
primarily  because  it  was  forward-moving 


from  its  inception.  Explicitly,  if  moving 
pictures  deteriorate  and  cease  to  make  for 
a  lucrative  enterprise,  it  will  most  likely 
be  a  case  of  literally  driving  the  crowds 
out  of  the  theaters.  Naturally,  any  sort 
of  a  business  slump  would  injure  this  in- 
dustry the  same  as  it  would  any  other, 
but  this  harm  would  not  be  permanent  if 
the  producers  now  controlling  the  crux 
of  the  situation  will  continue  to  make 
their  structure  sound  and  durable  by  per- 
sisting in  constantly  excelling  the  stand- 
ards of  art  on  the  screen  and  by  keeping 
ahead  of  the  stage  in  the  matter  of  furn- 
ishing new  and  novel  diversion  for  the 
countless  masses  of  amusement-seekers 
who  will  demand  as  much  fun  four  years 
from  now  as  ever.  It  is  more  up  to  the 
producers  than  it  is  the  patrons. 

TTf  ALXACE  REID  and  Cleo  Ridgley 
divide  honors  more  equally  in  "The 
Yellow  Pawn"  than  they  usually  do  in 
their  co-starring  ventures.  Two  concep- 
tions of  dramatic  proportion  heretofore 
rather  divergent  effloresce  into  a  veritable 
harmony  of  artistry  with  an  innately  con- 
sequential screen  performance  so  excel- 
lent as  to  put  even  a  erudite  photoplay 
fan  at  loggerheads  in  an  effort  to  decide 
which  surpasses  the  other.  Mr.  Reid  has 
always  been  handsome  and  Miss  Ridgley 
has  always  been  charming,  but  they  have 
not  always  gotten  on  a  par  in  acting. 
First  one  has  excelled  and  then  the  other. 
Now,  in  "The  Yellow  Pawn,"  they  do 
literally  balance  the  scales  with  marvel- 
ous steadiness.  The  story  has  as  its  basic 
principle  rather  common-place  intrigue 
and  jealousy,  but  the  manner  in  which 


life  is  portrayed  as  a  huge  chess  game 
lifts  it  from  the  chasms  of  the  trite  and 
the  tediousness  foisted  onto  us  in  pro- 
jecting the  old-time  eternal  triangle  plot 
is  adequately  relieved  by  a  climax  in 
which  a  genuine  surprise  is  sprung.  This 
scene  of  the  finale  and  the  introduction 
of  a  sinister  Chinese  character  adds  the 
touch  of  the  unusual  which  saves  the 
story  from  being  a  mere  repetition  of 
scores  and  scores  of  other  photoplays. 
"The  Yellow  Pawn"  is  Sen  Yat,  a 
Chinese  house-boy,  whose  loyalty  in  try- 
ing to  save  the  good  name  of  his  master, 
James  Weldon,  leads  him  to  shoot  and  kill 
a  profligate  cousin,  who  essays  to  perpe- 
trate blackmail.  Weldon  is  in  love  with 
Kate  Turner,  the  wife  of  a  jealous  at- 
torney. She  has  indiscreetly  visited  at 
the  home  of  her  celestial  lover  the  night 
before  the  murder  and  her  handkerchief 
is  found  there  afterwards.  In  order  to 
discover  the  name  of  the  woman  the  as- 
sistant district  attorney  takes  Weldon  to 
the  scene  of  the  crime,  where  Kate 
Turner,  her  husband  and  the  district  at- 
torney are  concealed  behind  a  door,  Wel- 
don stoutly  declares  he  will  commit  sui- 
cide before  he  will  reveal  the  name  of  the 
woman,  and  when  the  official  hands  him 
a  revolver  and  tells  him  he  had  just  as 
well  end  his  life  without  further  delay, 
Kate  springs  from  behind  the  door,  hurl- 
ing herself  into  her  lover's  arms  and  dis- 
closing her  part  in  the  affair.  Her 
frenzied  husband  is  about  to  fire  on  the 
couple  when  Sen  Yat  stabs  him  to  death 
and  then  confesses  that  he  and  not  his 
master  had  committed  the  first  crime  as 
well. 


WHAT  GRAND  OPERA  THINKS  OF  PHOTO-PLAY 


By  GEORGE  E.  BROWN 


|HERE  is  not  a  very  wide  breach 
between  grand  opera  and  photo- 
play. The  difference  is  purely 
vocal,  and  grandeur  cannot  be 
claimed  as  the  exclusive  prop- 
erty of  either.  Even  famous  grand  opera 
stars  have  assisted  in  erasing  the  lines  of 
demarkation  which  had  fallaciously  sepa- 
rated the  two  arts  throughout  the  infancy 
of  pictures.  Geraldine  Farrar  has  con- 
tributed the  biggest  effort  to  obliterate  the 
idea  that  the  screen  is  beneath  those  who 
are  feted  for  the  operatic  achievements, 
and  now  comes  Loretta  Del  Valle  with  more 
democracy !  Miss  Del  Valle  is  at  present 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
soprano  singers  this  country  has  ever  heard, 
and  she  is  received  with  as  much  acclaim  on 
the  concert  stage  as  she  is  in  opera.  And 
she  declares  unequivocally  that  the  screen 
fills  what  had  been  a  void  prior  to  the  ad- 
vent of  camera  entertainment !  She  is  so 
favorably  impressed  with  the  exalted  ar- 
tistry attained  in  motion  pictures  that  she  is 
listening  to  the  siren  calls  of  managerial 
enterprise  and  may  be  seen  as  a  new 
"queen  of  the  movies"  at  any  time. 

"The  only  trouble  with  it  is  my  reluc- 
tance to  still  my  voice  even  temporarily," 
she  says.  "I  have  an  insatiable  fondness 
for  music.  In  fact,  even  after  a  long  season 
which  has  brought  fatigue  I  want  to  sing 
more,  and  vacations  are  most  unwelcome 
to  me." 


Just  the  same  certain  enterprising  and 
astute  photoplay  impressarios  persist  in 
tempting  Miss  Del  Valle  with  flattering 
offers.  One  well-known  producer  recently 
declared  she  is  the  ideal  type  of  beauty 
to  register  the  maximum  of  puissant  fem- 
inine loveliness,  an  attraction  for  which 
there  is  always  a  demand. 


/ 


LORETTA  DEL  VALLE 


Only  a  few  years  ago  it  was  considered 
folly  if  a  moving  picture  promoter  ventured 
to  cope  with  theatrical  masters  in  the  hope 
of  elevating  the  screen  to  the  plane  occupied 
by  the  stage,  but  now  there  are  plenty  of 
critics  who  will  concede  that  the  latter  has 
been  eclipsed  by  the  superior  class  of  the 
former,  and,  now  with  the  present  success- 
ful invasion  of  the  higher  grand  opera 
field,  the  photo-play  art  seems  destined 
to  ascend  to  a  sphere  of  its  own,  far  above 
any  other  diversion. 

The  striking  part  of  it  is  that  grand  opera 
regards  photoplay  without  envy  and  with 
a  veritable  solicitude.  Search  the  operatic 
ranks  as  you  may  and  you  will  find  very 
few  notables  who  will  condemn  the  ani- 
mated picture  industry.  In  plain  words, 
grand  opera  welcomes  the  photoplay  as  a 
worthy  competitor  and  no  operatic  star  is 
black-listed  for  being  filmed. 

"I  do  not  hold  aloof  from  pictures  be- 
cause I  think  they  offer  inferior  oppor- 
tunities, and  quite  on  the  contrary  I  deem 
it  a  great  honor  to  be  allowed  a  place  on 
the  screen,"  is  the  way  Miss  Del  Valle  ex- 
presses it,  and  this  covers  the  general  atti- 
tude of  her  fellows  in  the  upper  musical 
circles. 

Therefore,  what -grand  opera  thinks  of 
the  photo-play  is  encouraging  and  presages 
an  era  of  ever-increasing  importance  from 
the  artistic  standpoint  for  moving  pictures. 
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EDNA  GOODRICH 


LILLIAN  GISH 


VIRGINIA  PEARSON 


MAY  ALLISON 
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WAR  TWINS 

{Continued  from  page  8) 


"Why  should  it  be  necessary?"  the  other 
demanded. 

"Because  I  wish  to  give  her  a  little  ad- 
vice." 

"About  me,  I  presume/'  Metcalf  replied 
in  surly  tones. 

"Yes,  if  you  must  know." 

"No,  I  won't  stand  for  any  underhanded 
work  from  you,  Glade." 

"All  right  then,  I  will  come  out  in  the 
open  with  it,"  and  he  rudely  turned  his  back 
on  Metcalf  and  took  Laura's  hand  in  his 
own.  "You  must  not  trust  Frank  Met- 
calf," he  told  her. 

"Say,  this  is  beastly  treatment,"  ex- 
claimed Metcalf  as  he  attempted  to  step 
between  Glade  and  Laura. 

"Quite  on  the  contrary,  it  is  my  first 
move  in  doing  a  humane  act  for  this  poor, 
young  woman  so  obviously  deluded,"  Glade 
retorted  as  he  pushed  Metcalf  back  as 
gently  as  he  could.  "And,  you  know  very 
well,  Frank,  you  are  the  one  man  in  the 
world  for  whom  I'd  love  to  speak  a  good 
word,  but  you  won't  let  me — you  keep  me 
convinced  you  are  far  from  reformation." 

"Baby  talk,  baby  talk,"  Metcalf  exclaimed 
with  something  of  a  sardonic  laugh. 

"Just  the  same,  little  girl,  you  beware," 
warned  Glade,  looking  Laura  straight  in  the 
eyes.  "He  will  expect  to  collect  one  hun- 
dred per  cent,  on  every  favor  he  grants. 
It  is  for  this  reason  him  and  I  are  enemies 
when  we  should  be  the  closest  kind  of 
pals." 

"Oh  rot,"  interjected  Metcalf. 

Three  minutes  later  he  and  Laura  were 
back  in  the  street  ready  to  start  for  home. 
Laura  was  dazed  by  the  thousand  fears 
which  beset  her.  She  was  afraid  to  even 
look  at  her  escort,  who  was  now  sullen  and 
silent.  He  took  the  lead  and  she  followed 
him  mechanically.  Her  desire  to  be  fair 
and  give  him  a  chance  to  explain  and  to 
offer  defense  coupled  with  a  dread  of  re- 
turning home  alone  and  having  to  either 
tell  her  whole  experience  or  prevaricate  all 
combined  to  make  Laura  check  an  all-pre- 
vailing impulse  to  run  away  from  the  man. 
But  she  could  not  find  words  with  which  to 
open  a  conversation  with  him,  and  she 
wanted  to  encourage  him  to  the  extent  of 
unbosoming  himself,  hoping  against  hope 
that  he  had  been  maligned  and  misrepre- 
sented by  Robert  Glade.  Two  whole 
squares  were  traversed  and  Metcalf  was 
still  looking  straight  ahead  without  utter- 
ing a  single  vocal  sound.  Then  Laura,  in 
stealing  a  quick  glance  at  him,  discovered 
tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks. 

"Oh,  please  tell  me  your  side  of  this  story 
here  and  now,"  she  begged,  stopping  in 
the  middle  of  the  sidewalk. 

"I  have  nothing  to  say  excepting  I  did 
just  what  I  told  you  I  would  do — I  faced 
the  music,"  he  replied  in  rather  broken 
tones. 

"What  trouble  have  you  had  with  Mr. 
Glade?"  she  asked. 

"I  can't  tell  you." 

"Why  does  he  think  so  ill  of  you?"  she 
persisted. 

"I  can't  answer  that  either." 

"How  do  you  want  me  to  regard  you?" 

"Entirely  out  of  your  life." 

"You  do !"  she  exclaimed. 

"Yes,"  he  answered  very  quietly. 
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"Then  Mr.  Glade  must  be  mistaken — 
you're  not  expecting  reward  from  me  for 
what  you  have  done — " 

"Not  in  the  least." 

"How  could  he  be  so  mistaken  in  you?" 
she  asked,  thoroughly  puzzled. 

"He's  not  so  mistaken  in  me  as  you 
might  think,  but  I'm  not  going  to  bother 
you,"  he  replied  with  a  mysterious  air  and 
assurance  so  strangely  blended  as  to  com- 
pletely upset  Laura's  power  of  reasoning. 

"I — I'm  so  sorry  for  you,  Mr.  Metcalf." 

"Never  mind  bestowing  any  sympathy  on 
me,  I  don't  want  it,"  he  said  decisively. 
"Come  on,  let's  hurry  home." 

On  the  long  journey  homeward  Metcalf 
convinced  Laura  of  the  advisability  of  hav- 
ing her  husband  play  the  part  of  a  sweet- 
heart, but  he  refused  point-blank  to  tell  her 
why.  Likewise  he  rejected  the  idea  of  his 
discussing  the  matter  with  Pierre  Joffre. 
He  declared  he  would  not  even  see  him  for 
the  present.  He  was  going  to  feign  illness 
in  order  to  avoid  this,  he  told  her.  He 
put  it  entirely  up  to  Laura  to  carry  out  the 
deception  unaided  until  she  could  enlist  the 
agreement  of  her  husband  to  the  scheme. 
As  they  approached  their  destination,  he 
turned  sharply  on  Laura  and  pointed  his 
finger  at  her  menacingly. 

"Take  this  as  a  fair  warning — unless  you 
persuade  your  husband  to  pose  as  your 
sweetheart  in  this  matter,  you  are  doomed 
to  failure,  and  he  will  have  to  go  to  the 
front.  I  know  Robert  Glade  better  than 
you  do,  and  I  know  if  he  knew  you  were 
a  married  woman  he  would  not  so  much 
as  raise  a  finger  to  help  you.  With  God 
as  my  witness  I  am  giving  you  fair  and 
square  advice,  and  I  don't  even  want  you 
to  thank  me  for  it." 

It  was  with  this  fiery  speech  ringing  in  her 
ears  that  Laura  parted  from  Frank  Metcalf, 
and  a  few  minutes  afterward  she  was  once 
more  with  the  husband  for  whom  she  was 
going  through  strange  experiences.  She  ex- 
plained that  Metcalf  had  stopped  at  his  own 
home  because  of  having  taken  ill  on  the 
way  home,  and  she  proceeded  to  tell  Pierre 
most  everything  which  had  happened,  omit- 
ting all  intimations  of  the  queer  quarrel  she 
had  heard  in  the  American  Legation.  She 
succeeded  admirably  in  acting  elated  over 
the  prospects,  and  she  was  rewarded  for  her 
efforts  by  a  volley  of  kisses  from  the  grate- 
ful husband. 

"The  only  trouble  with  the  whole  proposi- 
tion is  Mr.  Glade  may  not  be  able  to  secure 
a  commission  for  you  in  time  to  keep  you 
from  joining  your  regiment,"  she  added 
sadly. 

"We'll  pray  he  has  immediate  good  luck 
for  your  precious  sake,  sweetheart,"  her 
husband  replied. 

A  whole  month  passed  by  without  any 
word  from  Robert  Glade.  Laura  had  writ- 
ten him  four  letters  in  this  time,  making 
inquiry  as  to  his  progress,  but  she  did  not 
receive  a  single  answer.  To  heighten  the  dis- 
may which  filled  her  soul  with  dread, 
Frank  Metcalf  had  not  in  all  this  time 
come  out  of  his  house,  and  he  had  refused 
steadfastly  to  see  anyone.  Pierre  Joffre  had 
recovered  from  his  wound  and  was  physi- 
cally as  fit  as  he  had  ever  been  in  his  life. 
As  she  realized  the  approach  of  the  in- 
evitable parting,  Laura  often  found  herself 
wishing  her  husband  would  become  sick — 
just  sick  enough  to  make  it  impossible  for 
him  to  enter  the  military  service.  But  he 
{Continued  on  page  25.) 
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Delving  Back  Into  a  Photo-Play  Star's  Past 


By  SAM  QUICK 


BARRISCALE     never 


decide  to  go  on  the  stage. 


ESSIE 
did 

This  decision  was  rendered  for 
her  before  she  was  old  enough 
to  decide  on  anything  for  her- 
self. To  be  specific,  she  was  only  five  years 
of  age  when  she  made  her  debut,  and  for 
the  next  ten  years  her  career  was  guided 
entirely  by  the  elders  of  her  family.  And, 
from  the  very  inception  of  her  Thespian 
activity,  her  outstanding  trait  has  been  to  be 
Considerate  of  everyone,  including  even  the 
humblest,  most  impossible  supernumerary. 
"We're  all  trying  to  get  to  the  top  of  the 
ladder,  so  let  us  all  help  each  other,"  has 
been  a  frequent  remark  of  her's.  Mean- 
while her  popularity  has  been  constantly 
augmented  by  her  steady  achieving  of 
mastery  over  her  art  by  dint  of  incessant 
and  intelligent  study  and  work.  Hence  it  is 
quite  germane  to  summarize  by  stating  that 
the  jelly  cake  of  triumph  has  returned  to 
her  for  the  bread  she  started  casting  on  the 
waters  in  babyhood. 

A  striking  demonstration  of  the  reward 
to  be  derived  from  living  up  to  the  edict 
pertaining  to  "casting  thy  bread  upon  the 
waters"  fell  to  Miss  Barriscale's  lot  not  so 
long  ago  when  the  most  profusely  laudatory 
tribute  ever  paid  her  was  written  by  a  young 
newspaper  woman  who  remembered  a  time 
several  years  prior  when  she  was  struggling 
to  get  a  start  as  an  actress  and  when  every- 
body she  was  associated  with  laughed  at  her 
rudely  except  Miss  Barriscale.  Instead  of 
adding  to  the  ridiculed  girl's  discomfort, 
Miss  Barriscale  invited  her  to  her  dressing- 
room  and  consoled  her.  The  published 
eulogy  followed  as  the  reward,  and  it  is  a 
foregone  conclusion  none  of  those  who 
gave  vent  to  mirth  over  the  aspirant's  fail- 
ure as  an  actress  will  ever  receive  a  word 
of  praise  from  her  now  that  she  is  a  highly 
successful  newspaper  writer. 

But  to  stick  more  closely  to  the  task  of 
digging  into  Miss  Barriscale's  past — she 
was  born  in  New  York  City,  and  the  first 
part  she  ever  played  on  the  stage  was  in 
"Shore  Acres,"  she  being  exactly  five  years 


old  when  she  made  her  first  bow  in  profes- 
sional company.  Later  she  essayed  numer- 
ous roles  in  Shakespearean  repertoire  and 
stock,  and  then  she  appeared  as  "Lovey 
Mary"  and  scored  such 
a  marked  hit  that  she 
was  soon  afterwards 
starred  in  "The  Rose  of 
the  Rancho."  Succeed- 
ing vehicles  were  "Bird 
of  Paradise"  and 
"We  Are  Seven." 
After  "The  Rose  of 
the  Rancho"  had 
been  presented  sev- 
eral seasons  most 
successfully  as  a 
dramatic  master- 
piece, Jesse  L. 
Lasky  pro- 
duced it  as  a 
photoplay  fea- 
ture and  thus 
was  directly 
responsible 
for  Miss 
Barriscale's 
advent  into 
the  shadow 
world  be- 
cause she 


Bessie   Barriscale   as    she   is    today 


Bessie  Barriscale  as  "Madge"  in  "In  Old  Kentucky" 

was  the  only  one  to  portray  the  stellar  role. 
Thomas  Ince  was  quick  to  recognize  the 
star's  pantomimic  ability,  and  he  placed  her 
under  contract,  subsequently  presenting  her 
in  "The  Cup  of  Life,"  "The  Last  Act," 
"The  Painted  Lady,"  "The  Reward,"  "The 
Mating,"  "The  Sorrows  of  Love,"  "The 
Payment,"  "Home"  and  "The  Pig's  Sister." 
Miss  Barriscale  has  been  starred  in  Ince 
features  ever  since,  and  today  her  follow- 
ing is  as  legion  as  that  of  any  moving  pic- 
ture favorite. 

"It  does  not  sound  reasonable,  but  when 
I  made  my  initial  appearance  before  the 
camera  I  was  trembling  with  stage  fright 
despite  the  fact  that  I  was  playing  a  role  I 
had  portrayed  hundreds  of  times  before  the 
footlights,"  Miss  Barriscale  say's.  "I  was 
never  afraid  of  audiences.  They  are  human 
and  you  can  make  them  laugh  or  cry,  but 
that  awful  machine  clicking  off  the  seconds 
and  registering  my  every  movement  made  it 
impossible  for  me  to  appear  natural.  Then 
I  was  warned  again  and  again  that  I  must 
not  look  at  the  camera  or  the  picture  would 
be  spoiled,  and  I  developed  a  trick  which  is 
called  dodging  the  camera.  In  time  I  over- 
came this,  and  now  I  never  think  of  it.  I 
really  prefer  the  silent  drama  to  the  spoken. 

"If  I  have  been  successful  in  pictures  I 
think  it  is  because  I  have  no  camera  tricks, 
and  because  I  am  always  careful  of  the  de- 
tails of  my  dress.  Do  you  know,  I  have 
seen  actresses — yes,  big  stars — wear  white 
satin  evening  slippers  with  a  golf  outfit  and 
shabby  boots  with  the  richest  gowns  and 
furs.     They  seem  to  fancy  that  their  feet 


do  not  show.  I  always  have  gowns,  shoes, 
gloves  and  hats  to  match,  although  I  know 
colors  do  not  show  in  the  reproduction.  A 
demure  part  calls  for  gray  and  brown  is 
for  the  thoroughly  respectable  ones,  the  kind 
that  are~  called  worthy  women.  Purple 
gives  one  a  sense  of  security  and  black  is 
the  easiest  to  play  a  weepy  scene  in.  And, 
speaking  of  weeping,  why  do  actresses 
deem  it  necessary  to  distort  their  faces  and 
have  convulsions  whenever  they  are  called 
upon  to  cry?  In  real  life  women  seldom  cry 
enough  to  make  their  noses  red.  That  is 
the  trouble :  it  is  so  easy  to  overact ;  again 
those  camera  tricks  are  to  blame.  In  every- 
day life  a  woman  does  not  register  every 
emotion  by  opening  her  eyes  as  wide  as 
they  will  go  and  clutching  the  front  of  her 
blouse,  and  it  is  absurd  for  actresses  to 
foist  any  such  ideas  onto  the  public." 

Miss  Barriscale  is  in  private  life  Mrs. 
Howard  Hickman,  but  she  says  she  is  going 
to  try  to  be  unique  in  the  film  world  by 
keeping  her  private  life  really  private.  She 
believes  there  is  a  limit  to  exploitation,  and 
she  proves  it  by  clinging  to  the  notion  that 
the  general  public  is  not  half  so  interested 
in  how  a  well-known  individual  lives  when 
in  the  seclusion  of  home  as  it  is  in  how 
efficiently  that  individual  can  fulfill  the 
functions  of  the  profession  by  which  they 
have  been  projected  into  the  limelight. 

One  of  Miss  Barriscale's  most  pro- 
nounced proclivities  is  to  be  philosophical 
at  all  times  and  under  all  conditions. 
This  was  shown  recently  when  an  aspiring 
young  woman  of  the  "extra"  ranks  appealed 
to  the  charming  Ince-Triangle  star  for  a 
word  of  consolation. 

"I'm  afraid  I  never  can  make  a  success 
of  acting,"  the  discouraged  girl  lamented 
with  tears  in  her  eyes.  "I  never  realized 
before  how  little  I  knew." 

"Well,  there  is  hope  for  you  then,"  Miss 
Barriscale  replied.     "After  you  have  lived 

a  few  years  longer 
you  will  under- 
lie     stand  that  in 
this     world 
the  person 
who  knows 
little   and 
knows  that 
h  e    knows 
1  i  t  t 
knows 
much." 


^mawi^^ 


Bessie  Barriscale   as  "Lovey  Mary"  in  "Mrs.  Wiggs  of 
the  Cabbage  Patch" 
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WAR  TWINS 

{Continued  from  page  23) 
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constantly  grew  stouter  and  the  glow  of 
health  seemed  permanently  fixed  on  his 
cheeks. 

So  now,  after  four  weeks  of  continued 
disappointment,  Pierre  and  Laura  decided 
to  call  on  Robert  Glade  together.  Both  felt 
it  was  no  more  than  considerate  that  they 
should  apprise  Frank  Metcalf  of  their  plans, 
and  as  they  had  met  rebuff  on  a  dozen  oc- 
casions when  they  attempted  to  call  on  him, 
they  resolved  to  send  him  a  note.  Pierre, 
of  course,  was  mystified  over  Metcalf 's  con- 
duct, but  he  had  mentally  conceived  the  no- 
tion that  Laura  had  offended  the  man,  and 
as  his  faith  in  his  wife  was  implicit  and 
unshakable,  he  felt  sure  she  was  in  the  right 
it  made  no  difference  what  the  controversy 
might  have  been.  So  he  asked  no  questions, 
and  his  wife  volunteered  no  explanation. 

After  a  brief  conference  it  was  decided 
Laura  should  write  the  note,  and  so  with 
great  care  she  penned  the  following: 

Mr.  Frank  Metcalf: 

We  are  very  sorry  you  do  not  wish  to  grant 
us  an  interview  at  this,  a  crucial  time  to  us,  and 
it  is  because  of  our  inability  to  see  you  person- 
ally that  we  are  taking  this  liberty  of  writing  a 
note  advising  you  of  our  intentions  of  calling 
on  Mr.  Robert  Glade  in  reference  to  that  matter 
you  was  kind  enough  to  propose  to  him  for  us. 
We  desire  to  see  Mr.  Glade  today,  and  therefore 
we  ask  an  immediate  reply  from  you  in  the 
hopes  of  your  giving  us  some  valuable  sugges- 
tion as  to  our  conduct  in  urging  our  case  with 
him.     With  best  regards,  we  are, 

Sincerely  yours, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.   Pierre  Joffre. 

This  note  was  dispatched  to  Metcalf  by  a 
messenger  boy,  who  returned  to  the  Joffre 
home  fifteen  minutes  later  with  the  follow- 
ing reply : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  PiErrE  Joefre: 

Go  ahead  and  see  Mr.  Glade,  but  follow  my 
last  advice  to  the  letter.  Otherwise  you  will 
have  no  chance  to  accomplish  your  purpose. 

Frank  Metcalf. 

P.  S.  You  will  do  me  a  favor  by  not  telling 
Mr.  Glade  my  address. 

Laura  had  procrastinated  in  telling  Pierre 
of  Metcalf's  insistence  that  she  pose  as  un- 
married to  Glade,  and  of  how  she  had  been 
introduced  to  him  as  Miss  Joffre.  This  had 
been  such  a  harrowing  experience  to  her 
that  she  could  never  bring  herself  to  the 
point  of  disregarding  the  delicacy  she  felt 
about  confessing  she  had  acquiesced  in  such 
a  bold  fraud.  She  feared  he  might  balk  at 
posing  as  her  sweetheart  and  at  the  discom- 
fort of  being  regarded  as  a  moral  wrong- 
doer by  a  member  of  the  American  diplo- 
matic corps.  So  when,  upon  perusing  Met- 
calf's reply,  Pierre  forthwith  announced 
he  did  not  understand  it  at  all,  Laura  found 
herself  on  the  threshhold  of  the  acid  test. 

"I  know  you  don't  understand  it,  dear," 
she  replied  quietly.  "I  should  have  ex- 
plained it  all  to  you  weeks  ago,  but  the  task- 
always  seemed  too  much.  Now  I  will  risk 
everything  and  tell  you." 

Then  Laura  told  her  husband  the  whole 
story,  dwelling  at  length  on  how  Metcalf 
had  forced  his  own  initiative  upon  her,  but 
she  pointed  out  that  he  was  undoubtedly 
actuated  by  good  intentions,  as  he  had  not 
given  the  slightest  intimation  of  expecting 
reward  in  any  way. 


"This  is  all  most  extraordinary,"  Pierre 
declared  after  his  wife  had  finished.  "I 
fear  you  have  unwittingly  gotten  us  into 
some  sort  of  a  mystery  case  in  which  all 
the  elements  are  ominous,  but  I  don't  blame 
you,  dear,  because  I  know  it  is  your  love 
for  me  prompting  your  every  act." 

"I'm  so  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,"  she 
replied  quickly.  "Now  despite  all  of  the 
uncomfortable  circumstances  surrounding 
us,  don't  you  think  it  is  advisable  to  see 
Mr.  Glade  anyway?" 

"Yes,  but  chiefly  to  satisfy  my  curiosity 
by  trying  to  find  out  why  he  has  ignored  us 
after  so  graciously  promising  to  do  so  much 
for  you,"  he  responded.  "From  the  very 
beginning  I  find  my  sympathies  with  Met- 
calf. I  have  a  feeling  that  Glade  is  the 
man  to  watch." 

"And  I  have  come  to  look  at  it  the  same 
way,  but  he  is  surely  the  one  who  can  help 
us  if  he  would  and,  darling,  I  just  must 
succeed  in  keeping  you  with  me.     It  means 


so  very  much  to  me  that  I  have  many  times 
been  tempted  to  urge  you  to  desert  your 
country  for  me." 

"But  you  mustn't  ask  me  to  do  that,"  he 
cautioned. 

"No,  I  won't"  she  agreed.  "I  will  win  in 
a  better  way." 

With  their  minds  settled  on  adhering 
strictly  to  Metcalf's  advice  by  posing  as 
sweethearts,  Pierre  and  Laura  went  to  the 
American  Legation.  Robert  Glade  received 
them  in  his  private  office  without  delay. 

"You  remember  me,"  Laura  said  to  him 
as  she  entered. 

"Yes,  certainly,  and  I'm  very  glad  to  see 
you  again,"  Glade  replied  pleasantly. 

"This  is  Mr.  Joffre,  Mr.  Glade." 

"How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Joffre,"  Glade  said 
as  he  gave  Pierre  a  hearty  handshake. 

"I'm  glad  to  make  your  acquaintance, 
sir,"  acknowledged  Pierre. 

"Thank  you." 

"I  trust  we  are  not  regarded  in  the  light 
(Continued  on  page  27) 
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II  Q  □  X  I  OTTTTTT 


|  ROBBER 

|  HAD  GRAND 

|  OPERA  TASTE 

|  JEWEL  CAR- 

|  J    MEN,    who 

1  used  to  play  op- 

§j  posite      Douglas 

1  Fairbanks,    but 

1  who  recently 

m  joined     the 

S  W  i  1  i  a  m  F  o  x 

1  forces,    recently 

m  took  occasion  to  box  the  ears  of  a  con- 

1  fidence  man  when  he  attempted  to  swindle 

jj  her. 

J  The   audacity   of  it — a   mere   robber 

|  trying  to  "do"  Carmen. 


TV/TAKATO  INOKUCHI,  Balboa's 
clever  Japanese  actor,  has  returned 
to  Japan  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of 
motion  pictures  by  and  for  his  own 
people. 

Now  the  slant-eyed  Japs  will  get  a 
squint  at  some  eye-opening  American- 
ized Japism. 

TACK   STANDING,  the  William  Fox 
actor,  is  one  of  nine  sons,  which  in- 
spired the  New  York  Evening  World  to 
remark  :  "A  Standing  army,  eh  !" 

And,  if  their  credit  is  good,  this  is 
also  a  charging  Standing  army. 


|  -THOMAS  H.  INCE,  in  urging  his  as- 

H  sistant  directors  to  give  all  due  at- 

|  tention  to  every  detail  in  making  photo- 

1  plays,  said,  among  other  things :  "Keep 

J  your  eagle  eyes  open." 

1  If  he's  got  a  single  director  possess- 

1  ing  an  eagle  eye,  that  director  is  a  bird. 
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CREEN  STORIE 

BUCK  FACE  COMEDYl 


POUR    years 
Kalem    star, 


ago  Marin  Sais,  the 
was  one  of  the  most 
promising  singers  on  the  Keith  vaudeville 
circuit.  When  an  illness  caused  her  to 
lose  the  good  qualities  of  her  voice,  she 
immediately  went  into  pictures. 

That's  the  beauty  of  not  losing  your 
good   looks. 


FT  is  reported  that  both  Fannie  Ward 
and  Pauline   Frederick  have  just  re- 
fused flattering:  offers  to  return   to  the 


Does  Dame  Rumor  presume  to  tell 
us  that  woman  cannot  be  flattered  any 
better  than  this? 


A  N  anti-censorship  campaign  is  under 

way  on  the  Pacific  coast,  the  object 

being   to   deprive   the   censors   of   about 

one-half   of   their  power  to   do   as   they 

please  with  moving  pictures. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  "anti-crowd" 
will  not  err  to  the  extent  of  having 
Charles  Evicted  Hughes  deliver 
speeches  in  behalf  of  their  cause. 


A/TAY  ALLISON,  the  Metro  star,  was 
recently  mistaken  for  a  trustee  of  a 
Failure  to  Provide  Court,  and  she  had  to 
listen  to  a  long  tale  of  woe  related  by  a 
woman  who  had  been  deserted  by  a  cruel 
husband. 

Wonder  if  what  Miss  Allison  heard 
will  make  her  ponder  more  deeply  on 
the  subject  of  husbands? 


T_J  ERE  is  a  mystifying  excerpt  from  a 
late  press  notice :  "Have  you  seen 
them?  They're  made  out  of  about  ten 
darling  little  ruffles,  and  just  about  noth 
ing 
them  herself 

And  the  dog  pants 


SPEAKING 
OF  HARTS 
AND  HEARTS 

WILLIAM 
S.  HART 
once  received 
from  a  feminine 
admirer  a  letter 
which  began  as 
follows :  "Dear 
Sweet  Hart." 
He  is  wondering 
yet  whether  he  should  take  it  to  mean  he 
is  a  sweetheart  or  just  a  sweet,  old  kid. 

Perchance  the  man  who  pays  W.  S. 
his  salary  would  consider  it  more  be- 
fitting to  call  him  dear  Hart. 


"T")^  yon  know  that  Eugenie  Besserer  1 

makes  good  chicken  pie?"  asks  the  | 

Selig  press  agent.  S 

Gosh,  no,  we  didn't  even  know  she  is  | 

a  chicken!  S 


else.      Margarita    Fischer    designed      ("^  HARLIE  CHAPLIN  believes  in  suf- 
herself."  frage. 

Who  suffers  as  a  result? 


TACK  RICHARDSON,  who  flits  across 
the  screen  as  a  villain  with  so  much 
realism  that  he  is  afraid  of  himself,  has 
been  "killed"  603  times  by  actual  count 
during  his  career  in  pictures. 

And  Jack's  not  what  you'd  call  a 
stiff  yet. 

kkrTHREE  Christmases"  is  the  name  of 
holiday-season  Metro  photoplay. 

Crowding  three  of  them  into  one 
gulp  is  what  we  call  having  no  mercy 
at  all  on  Mr.  Family  Man. 


-THOMAS  MEIGHAN,  the  debonair 
Lasky  star,  wants  to  adopt  a  baby. 

This  is  what  might  be  called  infantile 
— er — infantile  aspiration. 


A  LAN  FORREST,  the  actor,  can  fry 
"^   pancakes  to  a  queen's  taste,  accord- 
to  his  press  agent. 

some   queens  have  bad  or  flat 


T-JARRY   HAM    is    one   of    the    most 
capable    young    actors    in    motion 
pictures. 

So  he's  not  such  a  Ham  after  all. 


A 


ton 


HOME  for  broken-down  horses  is 
a  project  which  Marguerite  Clay- 
now  starring  in  "Is  Marriase  Sa- 


cred?" has  launched  in  Chicago. 

Presumably  she  wishes  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  time-honored  habit  of  nagging 
old  nags. 

* 

JOHN  McCORMACK,  the  celebrated 
"*  Irish  tenor,  recently  entertained  Bessie 
Barriscale  at  tea  in  Los  Angeles,  and,  the 
funny  part  of  it  was,  a  certain  newspaper 
in  chronicling  the  fact  inadvertently  used 
the  word  "sea"  instead  of  "tea." 

Still,  we  have  known  of  persons  being 
all  at  sea  in  Los  Angeles. 


But, 

tastes. 


CHAPLIN     says     he     is 
devote    New    Year's    day 


(^  LADYS  COBURN,  who  is  one  of 
^"^  William  Fox's  featured  players,  has 
as  her  hobby  the  collecting  of  feather 
fans,  which  figured  in  tragic  romances. 

Ticklish  habit  this. 


T  IZETTE  THORN  is  the  name  of  one 
J-^  of  the  players  in  "Faith,"  the  Mu- 
tual-American feature. 

Lizette !    But  'tis  better  than  'twould 
be  'twere  it  Rose. 


Q  HARLIE 
going    to 
to  giving  his  famous  feet  a  rest. 

Feet  that  can  perform  the  feat  of 
making  a  man  rich  deserve  rest,  espe- 
cially when  they  understand  a  man  so 
well. 


DEARL     WHITE     declares     neuras- 
thenic     patients     can     be     cured     by 
watching  moving  pictures. 

And  when  we  think  of  what  would 
happen  to  'em  if  they  saw  some  of  the 
pictures  we've  seen  lately,  we  get 
nervous. 
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WAR  TWINS 

(Continued  from  page  25.) 


of  a  nuisance,  but  the  matter  in  hand  is 
most  important  to  us,"  Pierre  began. 

"I  realize  that,  and  of  course  you  have 
wondered  why  I  have  not  replied  to  your 
letters,"  Glade  broke  in. 

"Yes,  we  were  afraid  you  had  decided 
not  to  help  us,"  Laura  admitted. 

"Quite  on  the  contrary,  I  am  doing 
everything  in  my  power  to  secure  a  civil 
commission  for  Mr.  Joffre,"  assured  Glade. 
"I  have  investigated  you  people,  and  I  am 
satisfied  as  to  your  worth." 

This  last  remark  impressed  Laura 
strangely.  She  at  once  became  suspicious, 
because  she  decided  Glade  was  either  lying 
or  if  he  had  investigated  he  had  learned  of 
the  deception  they  were  perpetrating  at  the 
instigation  of  his  enemy,  Frank  Metcalf. 
However,  she  made  no  reply. 

"But  I  have  met  many  obstacles,  and  I 
fear  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  delay," 
Glade  continued. 

Laura  found  her  mistrust  growing  by 
leaps  and  bounds  now,  but  there  was  one 
checking  thought  uppermost  in  her  mind, 
and  that  was,  surely  Robert  Glade  could  not 
dare  to  attempt  anything  quite  as  dastardly 
as  this  mistrust  suggested  to  her.  She  re- 
minded herself  of  the  high  position  he  held, 
but  just  the  same  she  felt  uneasy. 

"Do  you  consider  there  is  any  ground 
for  even  slight  hope,  Mr.  Glade?"  Pierre 
asked. 

"Oh  yes ;  but  you  can  readily  understand 
the  impossibility  of  my  predicting  a  definite 
date  on  which  success  might  come,"  Glade 
replied.  "I  may  get  good  news  today,  or  it 
may  not  come  for  a  month.  The  French 
government,  you  know,  is  pretty  busy  just  at 
present,  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  hearing 
for  such  a  small  case  when  there  are  so 
many  big  ones  pending." 

"Then  will  you  communicate  with  us 
when  you  do  attain  some  definite  end?" 
Pierre  asked. 

"Most  assuredly,  but  not  before,"  Glade 
replied.  "For  personal  reasons  I  am  ad- 
verse to  writing  letters  on  matters  not  per- 
taining to  my  duties  here." 

"And  that  is  your  reason  for  not  answer- 
ing our  letters?"  Laura  asked. 

"Yes." 

"Very  well  then,"  Pierre  said,  as  he 
turned  to  go. 

"I  will  do  my  best  for  you,"  came  reas- 
suringly from  Glade,  as  he  extended  his 
hand  to  Pierre.     "Good  day." 

"Good  day,"  Pierre  repeated  after  him, 
accepting  the  proffered  hand. 

"Good  day  to  you  too,  little  girl,"  Glade 
said,  taking  Laura's  hand.  "I  am  very,  very 
sorry  for  you.  I  shall  pray  I  give  you  cause 
for  being  glad  you've  met  me." 

Laura  shook  hands  with  Glade,  but  she 
could  not  speak,  so  engulfed  in  varied  emo- 
tions was  she. 

Upon  reaching  the  street,  Laura  felt  so 
eager  to  hear  what  impressions  her  husband 
had  gotten  that  she  fired  a  half  dozen  ques- 
tions at  him  almost  in  one  breath,  but  chief 
among  these  was : 

"Do  you  think  he  is  on  the  square?" 

"I  don't  know,"  was  Pierre's  laconic  re- 
ply, and  then  he  lapsed  into  a  studious 
silence. 

"I'm  so  nervous,  dear,"  she  continued. 
"Tell  me  what  you  think  quickly." 
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"I  don't  feel  like  talking  now,"  he  re- 
plied. 

And  despite  a  dozen  questions  and  all 
manner  of  persuasion,  Laura  could  not  in- 
duce her  husband  to  say  another  word  dur- 
ing a  four-block  walk  to  the  car  which 
would  take  them  back  home.  Instinctively 
she  recalled  having  the  same  experience 
with  Frank  Metcalf.  But  what  could  have 
transpired  to  render  Pierre  dumb?  What 
unseen  power  did  Robert  Glade  possess  to 
send  his  men  visitors  away  silent?  Laura 
racked  her  brain  for  an  answer.  Mentally 
she  recounted  every  word  Glade  had  said 
in  her  husband's  presence,  and  she  could 
not  recall  one  single  syllable  which  would 
ordinarily  plunge  anyone  into  such  a  moodi- 
ness. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you,  honey?" 
she  finally  asked  after  being  seated  in  the 
car. 

"Nothing  much,  dear,  only  I'm  convinced 
I  will  be  in  the  trenches  ere  another  fort- 
night is  gone,"  he  replied. 

"That's  why  you're  so  melancholy  then, 
is  it?" 

"That's  only  partly  to  blame." 

"What  else  worries  you?" 

"That  man  Glade." 

"Well,  he  worries  me  too,  but  why  are 
you  so  reluctant  to  talk  to  me?  You  have 
never  been  this  way  before  in  your  life." 

"I  don't  want  to  go  into  any  lengthy  dis- 
cussion of  our  experience,  because  I  am 
sure  it  would  lead  to  our  first  quarrel,  and 
that  must  not  be  at  this  most  crucial  time 
of  all,"  he  said.  "I  have  but  one  thing  to 
say,  dear,  and  that  is,  neither  of  us  must 
ever  see  or  have  anything  to  do  with  Robert 
Glade  again." 

"You  mean — " 

"I  mean  even  though  he  might  send 
word  to  us  today  informing  us  of  his  suc- 
cess in  securing  me  a  commission  still  we 
must  ignore  him,"  Pierre  insisted  in  de- 
cisive tones. 

"Why?"  Laura  asked,  visibly  surprised. 

"Because  it  might  prove  too  costly.  He 
is  a  dangerous  man,  I  am  sure." 

"But,   darling—" 

"No,  we  will  not  argue  the  point  at  all, 
sweetheart.  We  won't  even  bring  up  the 
subject  again.  Robert  Glade  is  entirely  out 
of  our  lives  forever.  Now  we  will  talk  of 
something  else." 

There  was  so  much  firmness  in  Pierre's 
attitude  that  Laura  knew  full  well  there 
was  not  the  slightest  hope  of  enticing  him 
into  any  alteration  of  determination.  Hence 
she  gave  up  in  despair. 

One  week  later  came  the  hour  for  Pierre 
Joffre's  departure.  He  was  going  to  the 
front  to  do  battle  for  his  beloved  France 
at  last.  His  devoted  American  wife  had 
failed  in  numerous  efforts  to  avert  this  one 
terrible  hour  of  all.  She  was  heartbroken 
and  utterly  beyond  consolation. 

"My  own  dear  husband  is  being  sent  to 
his  execution,  and  his  child  shall  be  father- 
less," she  moaned  as  the  elder  Joffres 
essayed  the  impossible  task  of  cheering  her 
up,  bravely  relegating  their  own  sorrow 
over  sacrificing  their  only  son. 

A  moment  later  Pierre  entered  the  room 
ready  to  bid  farewell  to  all.  He  rushed  to 
Laura's  side  and  gathered  her  up  in  his 
arms. 

"My  poor,  little,  sweet  wife,"  he  mur- 
mured. "Bless  your  precious  heart,  I  may 
return  much  sooner  than  you  expect,  for 
the  war  could  end  within  a  very  few  hours." 

"No,  but  I  know  it  won't,"  she  cried, 
"and  I  will  have  to  suffer  alone.     Oh,  if 


the  rulers  who  order  wars  at  will  only  had 
hearts  big  enough  to  consider  the  poor,  com- 
mon people  who  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  burdens  of  it !" 

"But  it's  foolish  to  talk  that  way,  dear," 
the  husband  said  gently. 

"Foolish !"  exclaimed  Laura  half-hyster- 
ically.  "The  foolishness  of  it  all  is  with 
the  people  who  so  meekly  carry  out  the 
orders  to  slaughter  their  fellow-men.  Oh, 
this  world  is  not  civilized.  It  is  more  bar- 
barous  than    ever." 

"That  is  all  no  doubt  true,  but  we  must 
say  bood-bye,"  the  kindhearted  Pierre  re- 
minded. 

"I  know  it,  I  know  it,"  almost  screamed 
Laura. 

"And  before  I  kiss  you  good-bye,  dear,  I 
want  you  to  agree  that  we  will  trust  our  fate 
to  God  and  not  to  Robert  Glade.  Do  you 
agree  ?" 

"Yes,  but  I—" 

"No,  little  lover,  you  must  give  me  your 
word  of  honor  that  you  will  never  allow 
your  desperation  to  drive  you  to  appeal 
further  to  Glade." 

"Oh  no,  please  let  me  do  whatever  I  can, 
anthing  to  bring  you  back  to  me  alive  at 
once,"  she  begged. 

"I  will  grant  my  permission  for  you  to 
do  anything  excepting  to  enlist  the  aid  of 
Robert  Glade  in  any  way." 

"You  mean  that?"  she  asked  in  great 
despair. 

"Yes,  my  darling,  and  it  is  for  your  own 
good,"  he  replied.    "Promise  me." 

As  staggering  as  the  blow  was  to  her 
most  cherished  hope :  to  persist  in  calling  on 
Robert  Glade  until  he  did  accede  to  her 
wishes,  Laura  solemnly  promised  to  discon- 
tinue her  activities  in  that  direction,  and 
then  came  the  tearful  parting. 

CHAPTER  II 

THE   DANGER    OE   DESPERATION 

For  one  hour  after  Pierre  had  gone, 
Laura  sat  in  a  huge  armchair  as  if  she 
were  lifeless.  She  could  not  arouse  herself 
from  her  terrible  lethargy,  and  she  could 
not  even  listen  to  the  consoling  words  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joffre,  who  betrayed  deep 
concern  over  her  condition.  Events  of 
the  last  few  weeks  flashed  across  the  poor, 
distressed  woman's  mind  in  rapid  succes- 
sion. She  felt  herself  shudder  when  she 
recalled  everything — even  Pierre's  kindest 
words.  She  felt  certain  she  would  not  be 
able  to  survive  the  ordeals  of  the  future  un- 
less she  broke  the  promise  she  just  made  to 
her  husband.  Unfortunately,  Robert  Glade 
was  the  only  hope  she  had !  Away  down 
deep  in  her  heart  she  felt  he  could  restore 
Pierre  Joffre  to  her.  How  was  she  to  keep 
faith  with  the  latter  and  yet  accomplish 
her  object  through  Glade's  influence  ?  Then 
she  thought  of  Frank  Metcalf.  He  offered 
a  possibility  of  the  solution.  She  would 
see  him !  She  would  persuade  him  to  come 
out  of  his  seclusion  at  all  hazards !  And 
thus  her  campaign  to  bring  back  her  hus- 
band began. 

That  very  evening  Laura  stole  out  of  the 
house  and  walked  rapidly  to  Metcalf's 
home  next  door.  Without  hesitation  she 
rang  the  doorbell  and  a  moment  later  was 
greeted  by  an  elderly  negro  attired  in 
livery  and  well-mannered. 

"Good  ebenin',  ma'm — at  your  service," 
he  said. 

"Will  you  please  ask  Mr.  Metcalf 
whether  or  not  he  will  see  Mrs.  Joffre?" 
she  asked. 


"Surtinly  I'll  ask  him,  ma'm,  but  I'se 
afraid  he  won't  see  you.  Won't  you  come 
in  ?"  And  he  politely  stood  aside  bowing  to 
Laura,  who  walked  into  a  small  reception 
hall.  The  negro  closed  the  door  and  invited 
her  to  take  a  chair,  but  she  declined.  Then 
he  disappeared  up  the  stairs. 

Laura  had  grown  restive  before  the 
negro  returned.  Fully  five  minutes  had 
elapsed,  and  consequently  when  she  dis- 
covered him  descending  the  steps  smiling 
broadly,  she  suddenly  felt  her  nerve  vanish. 
"Much  to  my  surprise,  m'am,  Mr.  Metcalf 
will  see  you  in  de  parlor  there,"  the  negro 
announced,  indicating  a  broad,  curtained 
doorway  leading  to  a  front  room. 

"Thank  you,"  she  replied,  walking  into 
that  room  as  the  negro  salaamed  with  ad- 
mirable decorum. 

"De  massa,  ma'm,  won't  keep  you  wait- 
in'  long,"  the  negro  said  as  he  bowed  him- 
self out  of  the  room. 

Laura  had  often  wondered  how  Frank 
Metcalf  could  be  content  to  live  alone  with 
only  two  colored  servants,  this  negro  and 
his  wife,  both  elderly  and  in  their  dotage. 
The  young  American's  habit  of  remaining 
in  this  house  day  and  night  had  always 
caused  her  to  marvel.  Surely  he  did  not 
study  all  the  time,  she  reasoned.  And,  if 
he  did  not  study  incessantly,  how  did  he 
manage  to  occupy  his  mind  ?  Thus  was  she 
meditating  when  Metcalf,  attired  in  a  hand- 
some brown  suit  which  was  most  becoming 
and  the  color  of  which  matched  that  of  his 
long,  thick,  wavy  hair  and  large  expressive 
brown  eyes,  entered  the  room. 

"I'm  awfully  glad  to  see  you,  Mrs.  Jof- 
fre," he  said  cordially  as  he  extended  his 
hand,  which  she  readily  accepted.  "Accept 
my  full  sympathy  in  your  grief  over  Pier- 
re's departure.     I  am  very  sorry  indeed." 

Sincerity  permeated  every  word  he  ut- 
tered, and  his  sympathy  seemed  genuine, 
this  being  augmented  by  his  respectful 
manner. 

"I — I — thank  you  for  your  kind  words," 
Laura  stammered  as  she  gazed  into  the 
man's  eyes  with  ungovernable  admiration  in 
spite  of  her  highly  developed  fear  of  his 
probable  motives  toward  her. 

"Remember,  I  don't  want  you  to  thank 
me  for  anything,"  he  reminded.  "And,  as 
strange  as  it  may  sound,  I  don't  want  you  to 
associate  with  me  much  either." 

"I — I — don't  want  to  associate  with  you 
at  all,"  she  declared.  "I'm  afraid  of  you. 
I  confess  it." 

"I  trust  I  may  soon  be  able  to  allay  your 
fears,"  he  replied  hopefully. 

"Er — why  do  you  suppose  I'm  so  afraid 
of  you?"  she  asked  in  spite  of  herself. 

"Most  everyone  is  afraid  of  me,  even 
Robert  Glade—" 

"That's  who  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about," 
she  interrupted. 

"And  he's  the  last  person  in  the  world 
whom  I  could  relish  talking  about,  but  for 
you  I  will  bear  it.  Do  you  still  think  he 
will  help  you?" 

"I  don't  understand  him  at  all,"  she  de- 
clared. 

"It  is  perhaps  best  you  don't,  but  do  you 
plan  on  seeing  him  again?" 

"My  husband  prohibits  my  seeing  him 
again." 

"Oh,  but  he's  gone  now." 

"But  my  conscience  has  not  gone  yet," 
she  promptly  reminded  the  now  smiling 
Metcalf. 

"Then  you  have  a  conscience,  have  you  ?" 
he  asked  looking  Laura  straight  in  the  eye. 
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"Yes,"  she  answered  back  quickly  as  she 
stepped  farther  away  from  the  man,  who 
observed  her  a  moment  and  then  became 
serious-faced. 

"I'm  glad  for  that,"  he  finally  said,  as  if 
lie  were  forcing  himself  to  retain  a  dig- 
nified, gentlemanly  air.  "Now  tell  me,  why 
have  you  come  to  see  me  this  evening?" 

"To  ask  you  to  help  me  because  I'm  des- 
perate," she  replied  excitedly.  "I  simply 
cannot  live  without  my  husband.  Please 
pity  me,  and  for  God's  sake  don't  take 
advantage  of  me." 

"I'm  doing  my  best,  my  dear  woman,  to 
prevent  myself  from  taking  undue  advant- 
age of  you." 

"You  mean  you  have  to  struggle  to  con- 
trol your  baser  self  ?" 

"Frankly  I  must  admit  as  much,"  he  con- 
fessed. "It  is  for  this  reason  I  have  ex- 
cluded myself  entirely  from  your  sphere, 
Mrs.  Joffre.  Now  please  hasten  to  tell  me 
what  you  want  me  to  do  for  you  and  go 
away." 

Laura  was  at  last  fully  convinced  that 
when  she  ventured  to  use  Frank  Metcalf, 
she  was  dallying  with  a  most  dangerous 
human  enigma,  a  man  who  was  afraid  of 
himself  and  therefore  the  worst  kind  of  a 
coward.  But  curiously  enough  she  responded 
to  the  charm  of  his  usually  genteel  person- 
ality at  frequent  intervals.  Invariably, 
however,  she  was  overcome  by  an  ennui 
afterwards.  When  he  gazed  into  her  eyes 
she  imagined  she  felt  her  mental  and  physi- 
cal strength  ebbing  away  from  her.  His 
companionship  was  unwholesome  and  he 
seemed  incapable  of  ingratiating  himself 
even  in  his  merriest  moments.  Laura  stared 
at  Metcalf  fully  a  minute  in  silent  awe  as 
she  thought  of  all  these  things.  Then  she 
tried  to  speak,  but  in  vain.  Fright  had 
robbed  her  of  her  voice  for  the  moment. 

"Aha,  the  devil  wins  again.  I  must 
murder  you,"  he  cried  after  noting  Laura's 
predicament,  and  then  showing  his  teeth 
as  does  a  wild  animal  when  about  to  pounce 
upon  its  prey,  he  made  a  vicious  lunge  at 
the  trembling  woman. 

She  tried  to  scream,  but  failed.  She  tried 
to  escape  from  the  room,  but  ran  into  a 
pedestal  on  which  was  a  huge  vase,  which 
was  broken  into  many  pieces  with  a  loud 
crash.  Metcalf  had  just  laid  his  hands  on 
Laura  when  his  negro  servant  ran  into  the 
room. 

"What's  de  matter,  massa,  what's  de 
matter?"  he  asked  as  he  entered. 

"Get  out  of  here,"  Metcalf  growled. 

"Yes  sah,  massa,  yes  sah,"  the  negro  re- 
plied as  he  started  to  back  out  of  the  room. 

Metcalf  paid  no  further  attention  to  the 
servant  and  deliberately  dragged  the  now 
unconscious  Laura  to  a  far  corner  of  the 
room,  muttering  inaudibly  to  himself.  His 
peculiar  actions  so  aroused  the  negro  that 
he  stopped  in  the  doorway  and  watched  him. 
He  beheld  his  master  yank  the  limp  form  of 
poor  Laura  about  and  quick  as  a  flash  he 
divined  the  man's  murderous  purpose. 

"Massa,  sah,  massa,  sah,  for  God's  sake 
remember  de  last  time  you  lost  your  control, 
sah,"  the  negro  pleaded. 

Metcalf  straightened  up,  dropped  Laura 
on  the  floor  and  plunged  his  hands  deep 
into  his  pockets,  diverting  his  gaze  from 
Laura  to  the  wall  directly  ahead.  After 
a  moment,  he  began  whistling  a  merry,  little 
tune,  which  he  ended  abruptly  with  a  deep 
groan  of  anguish.  The  next  instant  he 
dropped  into  a  nearby  chair  and  buried  his 
face  in  his  hands,  bursting  into  a  most  hide- 


ous weep.  The  negro  crossed  to  his  side 
quickly. 

"It's  all  right,  sah,  now,  massa,"  he  said 
patting  the  young  man  on  the  back. 
"You've  conquered  it  again,  sah." 

"Yes,  yes,"  he  moaned,  "but  it  was  such 
a  narrow  escape.  You  alone  saved  me 
again.     Thank  God  for  you,  Uncle  Mose." 

"I'se  glad,  sah,  to  save  you,"  the  negro 
replied.  "You  remember,  sah,  I  promised 
your  mother  on  her  death-bed  to  stick  by 
you  as  long  as  I  lived,  sah.  She  knew,  sah, 
that  your  weakness,  massa,  was  inborn  and 
that  you  couldn't  help  it." 

"Oh  how  I  wish  I  could  subdue  this  dual 
nature  of  mine  once  for  all,"  Metcalf 
cried  in  his  abject  misery. 

"Massa,  sah,  we  had  better  do  something 
for  de  lady,  she's  fainted,"  the  negro  sug- 
gested. 

"Oh  yes,"  replied  Metcalf  as  he  arose. 
"Do  what  you  can  for  her  and  I'll  call 
Aunt  Mandy." 


"Yes  sah." 

Metcalf  took  one  quick  glance  at  Laura 
and  hurried  out  of  the  room.  Uncle  Mose 
then  turned  his  attention  to  making  her 
more  comfortable  and  to  feeling  her  pulse. 
He  raised  a  window  and  a  moment  later 
Aunt  Mandy,  his  good  wife,  came  in  carry- 
ing a  pitcher  of  water  and  a  glass.  The 
simple  expedient  of  sprinkling  a  little  cold 
water  in  Laura's  face  proved  sufficient  to 
bring  her  back  to  consciousness,  and  she 
at  once  jumped  up  and  started  to  strike 
right  and  left  with  her  fists  as  if  to  de- 
fend herself  against  assault. 

"It's  all  right  now,"  Uncle  Mose  said  as 
he  tried  to  calm  the  woman. 

"I'll  fight  to  the  finish,"  she  cried  hyster- 
ically. 

"You  don't  have  to  fight,  honey,  you're 
safe  from  all  harm,"  Aunt  Mandy  assured 
her,  grabbing  one  of  Laura's  hands  and 
patting  it  gently. 

"Where  did  he  go  ?"  Laura  asked,  looking 
about  anxiously. 
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"He  went  to  his  room ;  he's  sorry  this  has 
happened  ;  he  couldn't  help  it,"  Aunt  Mandy 
replied. 

"Well,  I  want  to  get  out  of  here,"  Laura 
insisted,  arising  to  her  feet. 

"Yes,  ma'm,  I'se  goin'  to  help  you  to 
your  home  right  now,"  Uncle  Mose  offered. 
"My  wife  will  go  too  if  you  wish,  but  we 
want  to  ask  a  favor  of  you,  please  m'am." 

"You  want  to  ask  a  favor  of  me?"' 

"Yes,  ma'm ;  my  husband  and  I  both 
want  to' ask  this  favor,"  put  in  Aunt  Mandy. 

"You  see  ma'm,  we  practically  raised 
Massa  Metcalf  because  his  mother,  a  won- 
derfully good  woman,  asked  us  to  before 
she  died,  and  we  have  managed  to  keep 
down  de  evil  in  him  pretty  well,"  explained 
Uncle  Mose. 

"Then  he  was  born  a  menace  to  society," 
exclaimed  Laura  in  consternation. 

"Yes;  but  by  a  remarkable  fight,  ma'm, 
he  has  developed  his  better  nature  so  well 
dat  it  rules  him  practically  all  de  time,  and 
he  always  tries  so  hard  to  avoid  situations 
which  would  be  likely  to  arouse  his  passion 
to  kill,  but  he  has  so  much  sympathy  for 
you,  ma'm,  dat  he  couldn't  bring  himself 
to  refuse  seeing  you  this  ebenin',"  Uncle 
Mose  said.  "You  may  have  noticed  he  did 
not  come  down  right  away  when  I  went 
for  him  a  while  ago.  It  was  because  he  de- 
bated on  de  advisability  of  him  takin'  a 
chance  on  himself,  ma'm." 

"How  extraordinary,"  Laura  gasped  as 
she  almost  breathlessly  gazed  in  wonder- 
ment at  the  old  negro.  "If  what  you  say  is 
true,  he  wants  to  be  good,  but  is  marked 
for  evil  by  some  pre-natal  influence." 

"Dat's  it,  ma'm,"  Uncle  Mose  admitted. 
"And  as  we  are  going  to  ask  you  to  keep 
your  unpleasant  experience  with  Massa 
Metcalf  a  secret  for  de  sake  of  de  poor 
boy,  I  feel  it's  no  more  than  right  dat  I 
tell  you  why  he  is  blameless." 

"I — I — I'm  immensely  interested,"  Laura 
confessed  as  she  sat  down  on  the  sofa. 

"Well,  ma'm,  during  de  conquest  of  Sou- 
dan by  Lord  Kitchener  from  1886  to  1888, 
Massa  Metcalf's  father,  a  distinguished  and 
wealthy  Georgia  lawyer  was  in  dat  country 
as  a  special  representative  of  de  United 
States  diplomatic  corps,"  Uncle  Mose  con- 
tinued. "His  good  wife  and  us — my  wife 
here  and  I — were  with  him.  About  four 
months  before  Massa  Metcalf  was  born, 
ma'm,  a  band  of  very  bad  colored  men  cap- 
tured de  little  town  we  was  livin'  in.  They 
took  dat  poor  woman  and  us — my  wife  here 
and  I — to  their  camp  a  mile  away.  Massa 
Metcalf's  father  was  absent  at  de  time — " 

"Oh,  how  terrible,"  Laura  interrupted,  as 
she  shuddered. 

"Yes,  honey,  it  was  terrible,"  Aunt 
Mandy  put  in,  "and  it  was  nearly  at  de  cost 
of  his  life  dat  my  husband  here  prevented 
them  awful  fiends  from  committing  out- 
rages until  a  rescuing  party  of  English 
soldiers  had  time  to  get  us  back  to  safety. 
When  he  stepped  between  de  mistress  and 
them  cannibals  and  fought  single-handed  to 
keep  them  back,  they  beat  him  with  clubs 
and  slashed  him  with  long  knives  until  he 
fell  unconscious  just  as  de  soldiers  got 
there." 

"De  terrible  experience  made  a  nervous 
wreck  of  de  poor  mistress,  and  in  her  many 
hours  of  delirium  afterward  she  kept 
a-raving  about  those  vicious  colored  men 
and  a-showing  her  teeth  animal-like,  just 
as  they  had  done  when  they  tried  to  attack 
her,"  Uncle  Mose  continued. 

"And    that's    why    he    showed    his    teeth 


when  he  started  after  me,"  Laura  observed. 
No  sooner  had  she  uttered  these  words 
than  she  gasped  as  she  was  struck  by  the 
realization  of  the  dangers  besetting  her  un- 
born babe.  What  if  that  precious  creature 
had  that  evening  been  marked  the  very 
same  way  by  her  recent  fright?  The 
thought  of  it  made  her  wring  her  hands  out 
of  sheer  nervousness.  She  resolved  she 
must  overcome  any  such  ill  effect  some  way 
at  any  cost. 

"De  massa  does  show  his  teeth  when  he 
loses  control  over  himself,"  admitted  Uncle 
Mose.  "I  guess  it  was  just  God's  will  dat 
he  had  to  be  de  unlucky  one  of  de  two  of 
them." 

"Of  the  two  of  them?"  Laura  inquired,  an 
expression  of  perplexity  coming  over  her 
face  suddenly. 

"Yes,  de  massa  has  a  twin  brother — " 

"Robert  Glade,"  promptly  divined  Laura 
as  she  recalled  the  striking  resemblance  she 
had  previously  noted  with  such  mixed  feel- 
ings of  horror  and  curiosity. 

"Yes,  ma'm,  dat's  de  real  family  name, 
but  de  massa  took  de  name  of  Metcalf  after 
he  got  into  some  serious  trouble  arid  had 
words  with  his  brother,"  explained  Uncle 
Mose.  "De  massa  proved  dat  he  wants  to 
win  out  over  his  misfortune  when  he  said 
he  changed  his  name  because  he  didn't 
want  to  drag  de  honored  name  of  Glade  in 
shame." 

"Oh,  what  an  unusual  life  tragedy," 
Laura  said  by  way  of  reply  as  she  wrung 
her  hands  more  nervously  than  ever. 

"But,  honey,  you  mustn't  let  it  worry  you 
so ;  it's  all  over  now,"  Aunt  Mandy  urged 
noting  Laura's  uneasiness. 

"It — it's  not  all  over  now,"  denied  Laura. 
"I — I — fear  there  will  be  a  repetition  of  it 
all.  Oh,  why  was  I  so  foolish  as  to  come 
over  here  this  evening!" 

"Don't  fret  about  dat  now,  please,  ma'm," 
Uncle  Mose  begged.  "You  will  soon  forget 
all  dat's  happened,  and  for  de  good  Lord's 
sake  promise  you  won't  tell  anybody  about 
this  affair." 

"I  promise  that,"  Laura  replied. 

"Thanks,  ma'm,  so  much  ma'm,"  the  old 
negro  said,  bowing  low. 

"I  am  too  convinced  Mr.  Metcalf  is  a  vic- 
tim of  most  untoward  circumstances  to 
do  anything  to  bring  him  additional  mis- 
fortune. Anyway,  I  shall  need  all  my  mind 
to  devote  to  the  averting  of  another  sad 
case  like  his."  Laura  shuddered  again  at 
this  juncture,  then  she  took  one  hurried 
glance  around  the  room  and  walked  rapidly 
over  to  the  door.  "I'm  going  home  and 
fight  my  terrible  battle  alone,"  she  con- 
tinued as  she  paused  in  the  doorway.  Tears 
welled  up  in  her  eyes  and  there  was  a  tremor 
in  her  voice.  Uncle  Mose  and  Aunt  Mandy 
eagerly  followed  her. 
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"Do  you  feel  ill,  honey?"  the  negress 
asked  kindly. 

"I  am  ill — a  nervous  wreck — but  I  must 
not  lapse  into  the  delirium  which  proved 
so  harmful  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Metcalf's 
mother."  The  next  instant  Laura  rushed  to 
the  front  door  and  was  struggling  to  open 
it,  developing  an  alarming  excitement. 

"Don't  get  excited,  darlin',"  Aunt  Mandy 
urged  as  she  placed  her  arm  gently  around 
Laura's  waist.  "I'se  going  to  take  you  all 
home." 

"Hurry  then,  let's  get  outdoors  quick — 
I  must  scream,"  Laura  cried. 

She  was  just  about  to  tear  the  door  open 
when  a  bell  rang  upstairs.  She  paused  and 
looked  askance  at  Uncle  Mose. 

"It's  de  massa,  ma'm,  calling  for  me," 
he  said.  "Wait.  Maybe  he  wants  me  to 
tell  you  something  for  him."  Uncle  Mose 
hurried  upstairs. 

Aunt  Mandy  watched  her  husband  until 
he  disappeared  from  view,  and  then  she 
turned  to  Laura  and  in  undertones  asked : 
"Is  you  all  expecting  a  child,  ma'm?" 

"Yes,  and — and — now  I'm  so  afraid  when 
I  think  of  what  its  future  might  be,"  Laura 
replied. 

"Quit  worrying  about  it dat  will  help 

more  than  anything  now,"  the  old  colored 
woman  advised.  "And  let  me  take  care  of 
you.  I'll  be  glad  to,  and  it  won't  cost  you 
nothing  for  my  services." 

"You  are  very  kind,  and  I — I — know  I'll 
need  you." 

"Then  dat  settles  it — you  can  have  me, 
day  and  night,  if  you  all  needs  me,  honey." 

Uncle  Mose  reappeared  at  the  head  of 
the  stairs,  where  he  stopped  and  looked 
back  down  the  hall. 

"It'll  be  all  right,  massa,  don't  cry  no 
more,"  he  said.  Then  he  hearkened  for  a 
moment  and  seemingly  satisfied  that  his 
words  had  been  heeded,  he  descended  the 
stairs.  He  carried  in  his  left  hand  an  enve- 
lope. 

"It's  a  note  for  you  from  de  massa,"  he 
said  as  he  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs.  "He  says  for  you  to  read  it  after 
you  get  home." 

Laura  took  the  letter  and  accompanied 
by  Aunt  Mandy  went  directly  across  the 
yard  to  the  Joffre  house,  where  she  found 
the  old  couple  in  a  state  of  extreme  anxiety 
over  her  absence. 

"It's  nothing  to  worry  about,"  she  told 
them.  "I  have  only  been  making  arrange- 
ments with  Aunt  Mandy  here  for  attending 
me.     She's  from  America  too." 

"Oh,"  replied  Mrs.  Joffre,  as  she  gave 
the  negress  a  kindly  smile. 

"I'se  glad  to  do  anything  I  can  to  help 
you  all,"  Aunt  Mandy  assured  them  as  she 
left  the  house. 

TO  BE  CONTINUED  IN 
OUR  FEBRUARY  NUMBER 

Thrilling  adventures  follow 
and    woman's    desperation 
aids  man's  reformation  in  un- 
usual  ways.     Don't  miss  the 
next  installment  of 
WAR  TWINS 
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FOUR    LITTLE    THOUGHTS 

By  WALT  DERL 

A  Hint  on  Saving  Thanks  for  the  Limit 

//  you're  as  stingy  as  can  be,  Some  yell  for  peace,  some  yell  for  zvar. 

And  hang  onto  the  dimes  ensnaring,  Some  yell  for  nothing  in  particular; 

^carn  Some  yell  "Police,"  some  yell  for  more — 

,       ,  Thank  Gawd  none  can  yell  perpendic- 

frefy  ular. 

dance! 

The  reason  is  so  plain  to  see:  A  Wordy  Moving   Picture 

This  dancing  keeps  a  guy  from  wearing  Hello,  girl. 

0ut  Hello!  boy. 

t'lc  Ah,  Louise. 

seat  Fine!    Jack! 

°l  Pants-  My  darling  sweetheart. 

No  Long-Distance  Manners,  These  My  gallant  lover. 

A  man  got  up  to  give  his  scat  MY  precious  wife. 

To  a  weary  zvoman  in  a  car;  My  devoted  husband. 

The  man  got  off  at  that  next  street,  Say,  woman ! ! 

So  his  manners  didn't  travel  far.  You  brute  ! ! ! 
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No  Money  Down 
FREE  Trial  First 
A  Year  to  Pay 

Visible  Writer 

Visible  Reader 

Automatic  Spacer 

In-Built  Tabulator 

Universal  Keyboard 

U-Shaped  Type  Bar 

Handy  Back -Spacer 

Writes  84  Letters  and  Characters 

Lifetime  Guarantee 

Rates  Now  Cut  I 

On  1000  Oliver  Typewriters  —  Perfect  Machines 
Unbeatable  Bargains  —  Prices  We  Can't  Print 

These  world-famous  visible  writing  Olivers  are  all  fresh  from  the  factory.  Thousands 
have  been  sold  at  $100,  but  on  this  special  lot  we  propose  to  save  you  both  the  salesman's  com- 
mission and  the  agent's  commission.  We  don't  dare  print  our  terrific  reduction,  for  we  can't 
tell  how  long  we  can  supply  these  typewriters  at  this  price.  Hence  we  ask  you  to  mail  us  your 
name  and  address  so  we  can  tell  you  in  confidence.  After  you  get  our  unbeatable  offer,  all 
you  have  to  do  is  notify  us  to  send  one  of  these  superb  Olivers  on  trial.  You  don't  need  to 
send  a  penny  until  you  have  tried  it.  When  you  are  satisfied,  we  let  you  remit  a  trifle  once  a 
month  till  paid  for.      Our  terms  amount  to  only  13c  a  day;  and  surely  you'll  never  miss  that. 

OLIVER  wf:  Life  Guarantee 

Why  pay  others  75  to  78}^  per  cent,  more  than  our  price  for  this  standard  size  Oliver? 
Whv  buv  a  typewriter  guaranteed  for  only  one  vear  when  we  guarantee  this  Oliver  No.  5  for 
life? 

It  brings  you  typewriter  triumphs  unexcelled  by  any  machine  on  earth,  and  will  write  any 
form  from  the  size  of  a  postage  stamp  to  a  wide  legal   document. 

carbon  copies  than  any  other  machine  on  the  mdouble  strength  and  double  life  and  makes  more 
one-third   lighter  than  any  other  made.     Saves  arket.     Experts  marvel  at  Oliver's  light  touch — 

The   down-stroke  U-shaped   type  bar   gives  your   energy — rests   your   fingers. 

Errors  in  writing  quickly  and  easily  corrected  by  use  of  handy  Back-Spacer.  Built-in 
Tabulator  lets  you  write  columns  of  figures  like  lightning. 

Universal  Keyboard  writes  84  characters  and  letters,  yet  you  control  them  all  with  only 
28  keys.    Easiest,  simplest,  handiest  keyboard  known. 

Accessories  Free     This  Price  While  They  Last     JHHmilfM 

Complete  Accessory  Outfit—  We'll   save  you   more   money   than   you        ^m           Typewriter* 

Metal      Otliee     Case.      Krushes.  ever    thought    it    was    possible    to    save          ^       Di.tributing  Syndicate         M 

Oil,    Screwdriver,    Typewriter  «'"  •»•'   price  of  a    typewriter.     Hut         -▼                 Dept.  1651 

Itibbon.   Carbon    Paper,    set   of        °A!!n  secret    reduction   applies  to  but  ^B  1510  Waba.h  Avc.  ^- ■ 

instructions,  etc.,  included  free.  10"0   machines.       When    these   are           ^                             Chicago        >7 

We   even    send    practice    paper,  ft™^  $. »«  \^J*        ^^^1  am  Intorosted^  owning    <&&M 

ho   it   will   cost    you   al.so U  „,,  ,.,,. „        f  ^         y     «r     -r     ,     «  ,    , II  k  £** 

nothing     to     try     this     master  ,,,,.„        s<(     „„„.,     ,„.,„,                 ^    .?J^  ^vmeiu  pi.u  1  ..!.,!  No .  r,  Oliver.       ■ 

machine.    Even  the  novice  can  Mail     the     coupon     at            ^L    I  incur  no  obligation  in  asking  for  your  offer. 

start    and    write    the    day    this  once— send   no  money             ^W 

Oliver     arrives.       No     experi-  —but  get   our  offer              ^W     A'"""                                                                            ■ 

ence    necessary.  by    return    mail.  J^r  Address    SI 

Typewriters   Distributing  Syndicate        >*• 

Dapt.  1651,     1510  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 


Willing  to  Hurry 

"My  mother-in-law  must  catch 
that  train,   driver,   so   hurry  up." 

"You  can  count  on  me,  sir. 
I  shall  drive  as  if  she  were  my 
own." 

Her  Dilemma. 

Lady — I'm  worried  about  my 
complexion,  doctor.  Look  at  my 
face! 

Doctor — You'll   have   to   diet. 

Lady — I  never  thought  of  that. 
What  color  would  suit  me  best, 
do  you  think? 

Wanted   to   be   Honest. 

A  Congressman  sent  free 
seeds  to  a  constituent  in  a 
franked  envelope  on  the  corner 
of  which  were  the  usual  words: 
"Penalty  for  private  use.  $300." 
A  few  days  later  he  received  a 
letter  which  read: 

"I  don't  know  what  to  do  about 
those  garden  seeds  you  sent  me. 
I  notice  it  is  $300  fine  for  private 
use.  I  don't  want  to  use  them 
for  the  public.  I  want  to  plant 
them  in  my  private  garden.  I 
can't  afford  to  pay  $300  for  the 
privilege.  Won't  you  see  if  yon 
can  fix  it  so  I  can  use  them  pri- 
vately?" 

Auspicious. 

Willis — I  played  golf  yester- 
day for  the  first  time. 

Gillis — How  did  you  make 
out? 

Willis — Fine.  Made  a  home 
run  right  at  the  start.  I  hit  the 
first  ball  into  the  tall  grass  in 
left  field  and  ran  around  the 
whole  eighteen  holes  before 
they    found    it. 

Human    Nature. 

"Why  is  your  wife  looking  so 
happy?" 

"She's  got  something  to  worry 
about  again." 

Strove   to   Please. 

A  pleasant  lady  customer  was 
looking  at  teakettles.  The  patient 
clerk  handed  down  large  teaket- 
tles and  small  teakettles,  alumi- 
num, porcelain  and  copper.  Kin- 
ally  the  pleasant  customer  said: 
"Well,  thank  you  very  much.  I 
was  just  looking  for  a  friend." 

"Wait,"  said  the  patient  clerk. 
"Here  is  one  more.  Perhaps 
your  friend  is   in   this  one." 

Decidedly    So. 

Crawford — How  can  your 
Christmas  present  to  your  wife 
be  a  surprise  if  she  told  you  ex- 
actly what   it  must   be? 

Crabshaw — You  see,  I'm  not 
going  to  give  it  to  her. 

Under  Water. 

Willis — Where  is  "Land's 
End?"_ 

Gillis — It  is  where  that  lot 
which  I  bought  from  the  real 
estate   company  begins. 

Out  cf  Sight. 

She — Can't  you  see  how  far  I 
make  a  dollar  go? 

He — You  know  I'm  near 
sighted,  Maria. 


A    Favor. 

Boob  (making  conversation) — ■ 
I   passed  your  house  today. 

She  (absently) — Oh,  thank 
you  ever  so  much. 

Natural  Conclusion. 

Trainman — When  you  saw  the 
bandit  crawling  along  the  top 
of  the  car  why  didn't  you  say 
something  to  us  about  it? 

Passenger — I  thought  it  was 
some  fellow  who  had  invented  a 
short-cut  way  of  getting  into 
his  upper-berth. 

Congratulated. 

"I  forgot  myself  and  spoke 
angrily  to  my  wife,"  remarked 
Mr.  Meekton. 

"Did  she   resent  it?" 

"For  a  moment.  But  Henri- 
etta is  a  fair-minded  woman. 
After  she  thought  it  over  she 
shook  hands  with  me  and  con- 
gratulated me  on  my  bravery." 

Power. 

I  don't  care  who  writes  the 
laws  of  the  country  if  I  can  de- 
sign its  fashions. 

No  Excuse. 

Madge — You  shouldn't  blame 
him  just  because  he's  absent- 
minded. 

Marjorie — But  just  think, 
dear.  It  was  under  the  mistle- 
toe. 

A  Possible  Excuse. 

"My  wife,"  triumphantly  said 
the  Hon.  Bray  Lowder,  "made 
me  what   I   am." 

"Well,  don't  hold  it  against 
her,"  returned  old  Felix  Fogy. 
"Maybe  she  couldn't  do  any  bet- 
ter." 

Just  the   Same. 

Long  years  ago  they  had  part- 
ed, and  now  in  the  deepening 
shadows  of  the  twilight  they 
had  met  again. 

"Here  is  the  old  stile,  Mary," 
he  said. 

"Aye,  an'  here  be  our  initials 
that  you  carved,  Sandy,"  she  re- 
plied. 

The  ensuing  silence  was  only 
broken  by  the  buzzing  of  an 
aeroplane  overhead.  Honey-lad- 
en memories  thrilled  through 
the  twilight  and  flushed  their 
glowing  cheeks. 

"Ah,  Mary,"  exclaimed  Sandy, 
"ye're  just  as  bonnie  as  ye  ever 
were,  an'  I  ha'e  never  forgotten 
ye,   my   bonnie   lass!" 

"And  ye,  Sandy,"  she  cried, 
while  her  blue  eyes  moistened, 
"are  just  as  big  a  leear  as  ever, 
an'  I  believe  ye  jist  the  same." 

Highbrow  Vituperation. 

"What  are  you  doing  with 
that   dictionary?" 

"I  gotta  little  spare  time 
now,"  replied  the  umpire.  "I'm 
just  looking  up  a  few  of  them 
names  the  Boston  highbrow 
rooters  called  me." 

Defined. 

Willie  Willis — Pa,  what's  a 
"fashionable   country  inn?" 

Papa  Willis — A  roadhouse 
that  has  never  been  raided  by 
the  police. 


Another   Meanest   Man. 

"I  have  spotted  another 
'meanest  man.' " 

It  was  the  fat  plumber  who 
spoke. 

"Who  is  it  this  time?"  the 
thin  carpenter  asked. 

"Umson." 

"What's  Umson   been  doing?" 

"He  took  me  to  dinner  with 
him  in  a  swell  hotel  the  other 
evening." 

"Do   you   call   that  mean?" 

"No,  but  listen." 

"I  am  listening." 

"When  he  had  finished  he 
took  a  small  piece  of  tinfoil  that 
had  covered  a  little  square  of 
cheese — " 

'TJh,  huh—" 

"Placed  it  on  a  silver  dollar  to 
get   a  perfect  impression — " 

"Yes—" 

"And  then  left  the  impression 
on  his  plate  so  the  waiter  would 
think  he  was  getting  a  fine  tip." 

Her  Impression. 

Herbert — How  did  Mabel 
happen  to  become  engaged  to 
Richard? 

Rupert — Richard  took  her 
around  and  showed  her  his  home 
on   the  hill. 

Herbert — Huh.  Love  at  first 
site. 

Why? 

Diner — That  man  at  the  round 
table  gets  much  better  food  and 
attention  than  I  do.  I  shall 
complain  to  the  manager.  Where 
is  he? 

Waiter — He's  the  man  at  the 
round  table,  sir. 

All  the  Same  to  Him. 

A  juror  was  about  to  be  sworn 
in,  when  the  judge  bethought 
himself  to  say: 

"I  trust,  sir,  that  you  fully  un- 
derstand the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  a  juror?" 

Whereupon  the  man  drew 
himself  up  and  answered: 

"Your  Honor,  I  am  a  plain 
man  and  believe  in  being  fair  to 
all.  I  don't  go  by  what  the  law- 
yers say,  and  I  don't  go  by  what 
the  judge  says,  but  I  look  care- 
fully at  the  defendant  in  the 
dock  and  I  say  to  myself:  'That 
fellow  must  have  done  some- 
thing or  he  wouldn't  be  here! 
So  I  bring  'em  all  in  guilty." 

Going  Too  Far. 

"I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing. 
She  borrowed  my  powder-puff." 

"That  is  a  loan  often  request- 
ed  among  ladies." 

"But  she  used  it  to  touch  up 
her  white  shoes." 

Two  Reasons. 

Green  apples  and  matches  are 
two  of  the  reasons  why  there 
are  so  many  children's  size  harps 
and  halos  in  heaven. 

Superficial  Elegance. 

"Don't  you  admire  the  hand  of 
iron  in  a  glove  of  velvet?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Miss  Cayenne; 
"but  what  you  more  frequently 
observe  is  the  rough  neck  under 
a  fur  collar." 


Above  the  Average. 

Crawford — You  say  you  got 
seven  pairs  of  slippers  for 
Christmas.  What  is  there  so  un- 
usual about  that? 

Crabshaw — One  pair  fitted  me. 

Took  Advantage  of  Her. 

A  little  girl  about  six  years  old 
was  visiting  friends.  During  the 
course  of  the  conversation  one 
of  them  remarked: 

"I  hear  you  have  a  new  little 
sister." 

'"Yes,"  answered  the  little  girl, 
"just  two  weeks  old." 

"Did  you  want  it  to  be  a  little 
girl?" 

"No.  I  wanted  it  to  be  a  boy," 
she  replied,  "but  it  came  while  I 
was  at  school." 

A  Big  Buyer 

Freddie — My  pa  is  awful  rich. 
I  guess  he's  rich  enough  to  buy 
all  Brookline. 

Bobby — My  pa's  a  lot  richer'n 
that.  I  heard  him  tell  ma  this 
morning  he  was  going  to  buy 
New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford. 

Symptoms. 

Willis — What  is  your  son  go- 
ing to  be  when  he  grows  up? 

Gillis — From  present  indica- 
tions, a  golf  caddy. 

Willis — What  makes  jrou  think 
so? 

Gillis — When  I  started  to  lick 
him  this  morning,  he  sneered 
and  told  me  that  I  was  holding 
the  stick  the  wrong  way. 

Losing    Game. 

"I'm  sorry  I  asked  the  girl 
to  clean  the  typewriter." 

"Why?" 

"She  took  fifteen  minutes  to 
clean  the  type  and  two  hours  to 
manicure  her  finger  nails  after- 
wards." 

The  Patriot's  Wheeze. 

Patriot — I'm  starting  a  move- 
ment to  establish  a  municipal 
rink. 

Mayor — Why  a  municipal 
rink? 

Patriot — To  find  some  use  for 
the  cheap  skates  that  are  run- 
ning the  town. 

So  as  to  Make   Sure. 

"I  heard,  my  dear,  by  acci- 
dent today,"  said  the  young  hus- 
band, "that  you  gave  a  very  gen- 
erous Christmas  contribution  to 
the  Baby  Fund.  That's  very  nice 
to  do  it  so  quietly." 

"Yes,"  she  answered.  "You 
know  I  don't  believe,  Harry,  in 
parading  one's  benefactions. 
And,  to  be  sure  I  wouldn't  be 
found  out.  I  signed  a  fictitious 
name  to  the  check." 

Economy. 

The  husband — You're  not 
economical. 

The  wife — Well,  if  you  don't 
call  a  woman  economical  who 
saves  her  wedding  dress  for  a 
possible  second  marriage,  I'd 
like  to  know  what  you  think 
economy  is? 


)UAKERS  are  the  all-year-'round  tires  —  the 
l  tires  that  make  good  not  only  on  summer  roads, 
it  also  on  hard,  sleety,  icy  and  snow-covered  high- 
ays.  They  are  the  tires  that  keep  cars  running 
1  winter. 

he  tough,  springy,  tempered  rubber  treads  resist  the 
ishings  of  ice  and  frozen  mud,  and  permit  the  use 
:  chains  when  the  going  is  unusually  treacherous 
*  dangerous. 

empering  gives  the  high-grade  rubber  in  Quaker 
ires  a  wearing  quality  that  cannot  be  secured  by 
le  ordinary  process  of  vulcanizing.  Quaker  Tend- 
ered rubber,  while  hard  enough  to  grind  down 
jiaterials  that  would  cut  rubber  that  had  not  been 
mpered,  is  resilient  and  elastic  in  the  highest  degree. 

Quaker  City  Rubber  Co.  

Factories— Philadelphia 


Tempered  rubber  does  not  crack,  chip  nor  pick  out. 
It  wears  evenly — like  tempered  steel — and  mighty 
slowly.  That  is  why  Quaker  Tire  users  report  such 
wonderful  mileage  records  and  practically  no  tire 
trouble,  regardless  of  road  conditions. 

The  T.  T.  T.  tread  is  another  exclusive  Quaker 
feature — scientific  in  every  respect.  When  running 
on  mud  or  snow,  the  skid-stops  mould  projections  on 
the  road.  On  wood  blocks,  asphalt  or  ice,  the  skid- 
stops  operate  by  suction.  And  while  the  action  is 
opposite  to  that  on  soft  surfaces,  it  is  equally  effective. 
Economy  and  caution  suggest  the  use  of  T.  T.  T.  treads. 

Quaker  Tires  are  the  cheapest  tires  if  price  be  based 
on  service.  Ask  the  Quaker  Dealer  to  show  you 
these  5,000-mile  tires  at  about  a  3,500-mile  price. 


Well   rated  Garages,  Auto  Accessory   or  Hardware 
dealers  seeking  a  high  grade  tire  account  for  1917 
should  write  at  once  for  our  proposition. 
Certain  good  territory  is  open. 


CHICAGO 

182  W.  Lake  St. 


PITTSBURGH 

211  Wood  St. 


NEW  YORK 

207  Fulton  St. 
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If  You  Om  Tell  a  Lachnite 

from  a  Dtamond-send/tback 

YES,  we  will  send  you  one  of  these  exquisite  man-made  gems  and  you  can  wear  it  for 
ten  full  days  at  our  expense.  Put  it  to  every  diamond  test  you  ever  heard  about — fire, 
acid,  the  diamond  file.  Compare  its  brilliance  with  the  brilliance  of  a  mined  diamond. 

Notice  how  it  is  cut — by  world  renowned  diamond  cutters.  Test  it  in  every  way.  Wear  it  everywhere  you 
go.  Then  after  ten  days — if  you  are  able  to  tell  which  is  your  Lachnite  and  which  is  your  diamond — or  if 
any  of  your  friends  have  been  able  to  tell  the  difference — send  the  Lachnite  back  to  us.  The  trial  does  not 
cost  you  a  penny.  If  you  decide  to  buy  Lachnite  pay  only  the  rock-bottom  price,  and  if  you  wish — at  the 
rate    of  a  few  cents  a  day    Our  new  jewelry  book  (sent  free)  tells  all  about  our  generous  terms.    Write  today. 

Pay  As  You  Wish  Set  Only  in  Solid  Gold 

Do   not   decide    to    buy  a  genuine  Lachnite  Gem  Lachnite  Gems  are  mounted  only  in  solid  gold.  To 

until  you  have  worn  it  tor  10  full  days.    Then — if  hold  these  splendid  jewels  we  have  secured  the  latest 

you  wish — you  may  pay  for  it  at  the  rate  of  a  few  and  newest  ideas  in    solid   gold    settings.      In    our 

cents    a    day.      Terms    as    low    as    3   1/3    cents    a  new  catalog   you  will  see  illustrated  rings    by  the 

'^            day — without    interest.     You    do    not    pay   for  trial.      No  score  for  both  men  and  women- — bracelets,  Lavallieres,  stick  pins, 
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class  at  every  point — a  longer  wheel- 
base  (114  inches),  more  power  en 
the  hills,  more  speed,  on  the  level,  a 
lot  more  room,  a  lot  more  ease  and 
comfort,  infinitely  more  beautiful 
lines — m  fact,  a  great  deal  more  car 
for  the  money  in  every  way. 

The  wonderfully  successful  cantilever  rear 
spring's  nave  been  retained  and  made  longer 
(50^  inches).  These,  in  combination  with 
the  deep,  resilient  cushions  make  the  roughest 
roads  magically  smooth. 

PULLMAN  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 
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'  ERSONALLY  I  would  like  to  be  persona  grata 
with  our  every  reader.  I  would  like  more. 
It  would  be  the  keenest  delight  possible  to  me 
if  I  could  be  right  with  every  person  who  reads 
The  Photo-Play  Journal  while  he  or  she  reads  it. 
The  pleasure  of  this  would  be  derived  from  a  lively 
discussion  with  you  of  every  feature  in  the  maga- 
zine. I  could  learn  a  great  deal  from  you  and  we 
could  be  boon  companions  in  our  opportunities  to 
regale  ourselves  with  exchanges  of  opinion.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  such  a  close  communion  is 
impossible,  and  as  a  substitute  I  shall  appease  my 
desire  for  such  by  expressing  my  little  heart-to- 
heart  thoughts  in  this  department  without  having 
any  compunction  about  becoming  confidential. 
Successes,  little  disappointments,  plans  and  hopes 
for  the  future  will  constitute  the  subjects  to  be 
brought  up  from  time  to  time,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
the  tepor  of  friendliness  between  us  will  be  pro- 
moted. Here's  my  hand.  Clasp  it.  How  do  you  do. 


A 


S  a  sort  of  a  prefactory  attempt  to  be  useful,  I 
wish  to  hereby  answer  something  like  500 
letters  in  one  short  paragraph.  As  incredible  and 
as  amazing  as  it  may  seem,  I  have  received  all 
these  inquiries  on  the  one  subject  of  the  domestic 
side  of  photoplayers'  lives,  and  in  every  epistle 
there  appears  in  one  expression  or  another  the  fol- 
lowing question:  "Is  it  true  that  very  few  actors 
and  actresses  prove  themselves  to  be  loyal  to  the 
best  traditions  of  connubial  life?"  It  would  be 
quite  a  job  to  answer  this  authoritatively,  because 
the  only  way  to  compile  the  telltale  facts  would  be 
by  not  only  taking  an  accurate  census,  but  by  a 
most  thoroughgoing  investigation.  Just  the  same, 
it  is  no  hazard  to  state  that  so  far  as  extrinsic  ap- 
pearances are  concerned,  the  vast  majority  of  those 
photoplayers  who  launch  themselves  on  the  seas  of 
matrimony  make  a  successful  and  praiseworthy 
cruise  all  the  way  across.  Scandals  seldom  emanate 
from  studios,  but  it  is  true  there  are  some  motion- 
picture  actors  who  have  splendid  wives  and  children 
whom  they  wantonly  neglect  for  the  sake  of  affini- 
ties. On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  best  husbands 
and  fathers,  wives  and  mothers  it  has  ever  been  our 
pleasure  to  know,  are  actors  and  actresses.  In  any 
army  there  is  good  and  bad.  The  people  who  are 
"in  the  pictures"  form  a  very  big  army.  Never- 
the-less,  it  would  be  grossly  unfair  to  even  insinuate 
that  respect  for  the  sacredness  of  matrimony  and 
parenthood  is  lacking  in  the  rank  and  file. 


NEW  YORK  reader  calls  my  attention  to  a 
statement  in  which  Canon  W.  S.  Chase,  an 
Episcopal  rector  of  that  city,  is  attributed  with 
having  asseverated  that  "motion  pictures  being 
shown  in  New  York  City  do  more  harm  than  the 
illegally  open  saloons."  A  trivial  astigmatism  may 
make  the  most  benignant  would-be  benefactor  of 


the  moral  code  see  things  wrong,  and  then  indiscre- 
tion may  cause  them  to  utter  uncalled-for  asper- 
sions. In  an  attempt  to  ferret  out  the  peccant 
forces  which  derogate  the  public  welfare,  they  falla- 
ciously appear  in  the  bad  light  of  being  meddlesome 
and  narrow-minded  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  they 
are  no  doubt  actuated  by  admirable  commiseration. 
It  may  be  that  Canon  Chase  comes  within  the  radius 
of  this  particular  classification,  because  he  is  un- 
doubtedly in  error  if  he  intends  to  convey  the  idea 
that  all  the  motion  pictures  have  as  detrimental  an 
effect  as  the  illicit  liquor  traffic  on  the  Sabbath.  It 
is  eminently  an  unfair  attack,  which  weakens  the 
crusade  the  clergy  seeks  to  advance,  because  the 
percentage  of  nefarious  photoplays  exhibited  on 
Sunday,  or  any  other  day,  is  so  small  that  it  is  posi- 
tively insignificant,  and  it  is  absurd  for  Canon 
Chase  or  anyone  else  to  essay  converting  such  a 
molehill  into  a  mountain. 


r\ID  you  ever  ponder  on  how  many  words  it  takes 

to   spell  the  little  but   mighty   word   Success? 

Vim 

Hope 

Brains 

Ambition 

Confidence 

Persistency 

Determination 

Incessant  Zeal 

Honest  Policies 

Constant  Probity 

Commendable  Habits 

And  even  all  of  these  requisites  do  not  entirely 
cover  the  field  in  most  cases.  It  is  true  there  may 
be  a  success  achieved  occasionally  by  a  stroke  of 
good  fortune,  but  these  are  the  extraordinary  in- 
stances wherein  the  element  of  chance  enters  too 
strongly  to  make  for  the  proper  peace  of  mind.  You 
and  I  in  the  successes  we  are  endeavoring  with  all 
our  might  to  score  are  working  assiduously  with 
the  belief  that  we  have  to  press  into  service  all  of 
the  above  virtues  and  some  others  in  addition. 
Therefore,  it  is  a  difficult  task  and  to  facilitate  it 
we  will  find  it  desirable  to  aid  each  other.  A  reluc- 
tance to  help  brother  man  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
basic  cause  of  every  war  the  world  has  ever  suf- 
fered. A  universal  willingness  and  eagerness  to 
co-operate  with  fellow-beings  cement  the  Struc- 
ture of  Uplifting  Progress.  Verily,  united  we 
stand,  divided  we  fall.  If  you  are  for  us  and  we 
are  for  you,  what  is  the  good  of  the  happy  spirit 
if  it  is  not  put  into  actual  practice?  Hence  if  you 
in  your  particular  work  strive  for  success  with  the 
same  idea  we  cherish  in  developing  this  magazine — 
that  a  variety  of  meritorious  efforts  are  indis- 
pensable— you  will  find  us  a  sympathetic  assistant 
in  your  struggle.  Read  what  I  have  to  say  from 
month  to  month  and  write  me  what  you  have  to  say. 
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MARY  PICKFORD 

(OUR    FAMOUS    GIRL    ON    THE    COVER) 

SO  much  has  been  said  already  that  so  little  need  be  said  about  the  famous  girl  whose  likeness  graces  our  cover  this 
month.  Yes,  she  is  Mary  Pickford,  justly  hailed  as  America  s  sweetheart,  and  she  is  one  or  the  few  personages 
of  the  shadow  stage  known  to  most  everybody  most  everywhere.  Her  rise  from  the  lowly  ranks  to  the  exalted 
position  of  commander  is  theatrical  history  -with  which  the  world  is  familiar.  Her  recent  formation  of  the  Artcraft 
Pictures  Corporation  of  which  she  is  the  head  and  chief  star  has  been  given  -wide  publicity.  Her  joining  hands  with 
George  M.  Cohan,  the  celebrated  Yankee  Doodle  comedian-composer-playwright-producer,  is  generally  considered  one  of 
her  best  business  triumphs.  Indeed,  she  never  occupied  the  advantageous  position  she  does  today,  and  it  is  a  foregone 
conclusion  she  will  continue  to  be  the  great  favorite  she  is  for  a  very  prolonged  period  yet.  Finally,  permit  us  to  pay  her 
a  deserved  compliment,  namely:  she  has  helped  to  popularize  the  pictures  as  much  as  '  the  pictures  have  helped  to  make 
her  famous.  She  has  been  a  notable  influence  for  good  and  she  has  earned  ber  place  in  photoplay 
posterity  by  having  conscientiously  entertained  the  millions  most  royally. 
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The  IMAGE 
MAKER 


By 
GRACE   ADE 


ACK  in  that  remote  time  when 
Egypt  was  at  the  height  of  her 
pomp  and  power,  human  nature 
was  much  the  same  as  it  is  to- 
day— youth  wearied  of  routine 
and  longed  for  romance ;  ambition  sought 
its  ends  without  regard  for  lovers'  hearts ; 
cruelty  ruled  and  the  humble  suffered  the 
same  as  now. 

When  in  that  ancient  age  the  young 
prince  of  the  royal  house  of  Tsa  tired  of 
the  lavish  entertainments  of  his  father's 
house,  he  donned  the  disguise  of  a  Nile 
boatman,  and,  with  his  servant,  embarked 
on  the  mighty  river  for  recreation.  He 
sought  adventure,  but  found  romance  in- 
stead, for  in  his  travels  he  met,  loved  and 
was  loved  in  return  by  a  dainty  maker  of 
"Ashubetis,"  meaning  "Answers,"  which 
are  wonderful,  little  clay  figures  designed 
for  the  tombs  of  the  kings. 

When  the  Pharaoh  learned  that  his  son 
would  have  the  Image  Maker  not  as  a  slave, 
but  as  his  one  and  only  wife,  he  frowned, 
for  he  had  destined  the  prince  for  marriage 
to  a  neighboring  princess.  And  as  the  youth 
persisted  in  his  defiance  of  parental  will,  the 
Pharaoh  ordered  the  maiden  sent  to  execu- 
tion and  the  prince  imprisoned  in  his  palace 
apartment.  Aided  by  his  slave,  however, 
the  prince  escaped  from  his  luxurious  cap- 
tivity and  made  an  attempt  to  rescue  the 
maiden  he  loved  from  her  fate.  It  was  a 
brave  effort,  but  unsuccessful,  because  al- 
though the  maiden  escaped  immediate  death, 
the  prince  was  injured  by  the  spears  of  the 
pursuers  and  was  taken,  dying,  to  his  home. 

Resolved  to  see  him  once  more  in  this 
life,  the  maiden  disguised  herself  and  ob- 
tained admittance  to  the  apartment  of  the 
dying  prince.  Here  the  lovers  exchanged 
vows  of  eternal  constancy,  and  the  girl 
promised  to  return  to  her  lover's  tomb  with 
each  century's  end  and  place  a  wreath  there 
to  his  memory.  As  the  prince  breathed  his 
last,  the  maiden  turned  to  go  and  was  de- 
tected through  her  disguise,  being  sum- 
marily thrown  into  irons. 

This  time  the  Pharaoh  determined  to  en- 
compass her  death.  Hence  he  had  her 
taken  forthwith  and  thrown  to  the  royal 
crocodiles.  Thus  with  the  saurians'  cruel 
feast  ended  the  old-day  romance  of  the 
Prince  of  Tsa  and  the  Image  Maker  of 
ancient  Thebes. 

Love  is  deathless,  it  is  said,  and  unto 
love  all  things  are  possible.  Perhaps  the 
loyal  spirit  of  the  maid  was  re-embodied  in 
mortal  flesh  through  the  march  of  years 
and  thus  came  to  vindicate  her  promise ; 
perhaps  'twas  but  a  fancy  of  some  romantic 
maid  of  each  hundred-year  who  bad  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  ancient  romance. 
At  all  events,  with  each  century's  conclusion 
there  came  to  the  princely  tomb  a  maiden 
bearing  a  wreath  to  place  upon  it.  And, 
though  the  tomb  was  long  since  empty,  still 
love  came  faithfully,  ever  hoping,  ever  true. 


The  years  rolled  on  and  the  growing 
world  saw  Egypt's  pomp  decay  and  forgot 
about  it,  but  Love  rules  today  as  ever. 

No  one  was  more  familiar  with  this  tragic 
romance  of  yore  and  no  one  was  ever  more 
enthralled  by  the  charm  of  it  than  Marian 
Bell,  an  American  actress  who  spent  the 
winter  of  1916  in  Florida,  where  she  en- 
joyed immeasurably  all  the  glorious  en- 
vironments required  to  give  unstinted  im- 
petus to  her  talent  for  and  inclination  to 
sculpture.  Marian  was  an  admirable  wo- 
man of  twenty  years  with  just  that  slight 
trace  of  lingering  girlishness  which  ingrati- 
ated her  with  all.  She  was  coy,  yet  she  was 
self-reliant  and  candid.  Her  amiable  dis- 
position radiated  an  effulgent  cheer ;  her 
smile  made  people  happy.  Stately  of  form, 
fair  of  skin,  golden  of  hair,  blue  of  dancing 
eyes,  she  constituted  the  zenith  of  womanly 
beauty. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  to  the  very 
same  locality  in  the  same  sunny  clime  went 
John  Arden,  of  New  York,  who  likewise 
sought  to  escape  the  rigors  of  winter,  and 
who  likewise  was  very  well  informed  on 
the  romance  of  the  Prince  of  Tsa.  In  fact, 
he  had  known  the  whole  tale  all  his  life  and 
he  had  felt  many  times  the  impulse  to  force 
fate  to  permit  him  to  emulate  the  gallantry 
of  his  hero  for  a  cause  as  worthy. 


And  then  they  dreamed  of  emulating  lovers 


John  Arden  was  a  veritable  model  Ameri- 
can in  all  the  word  implies.  He  was  ener- 
getic, intelligent,  broadminded  and  ruggedly 
honest.  He  was  of  athletic  build  and  manly 
in  his  every  characteristic.  His  hair  was 
thick  and  raven  black,  his  eyes  were  soft 
brown  and  his  clean-shaven  face  was  firmly 
set,  bespeaking  determination  and  humane- 
ness simultaneously.  Although  he  was  nearly 
thirty  years  of  age,  he  was  ruled  by  a 
spirit  of  buoyant  youth  and  a  game  of  base- 
ball with  the  boys  was  his  preference  over 
social  tete-a-tete,  but  with  all  this  marked 
penchant  there  was  an  underlying  dignity, 
and  he  was  invariably  studiously  polite,  be- 
ing actuated  by  an  inherent  respect  for 
honor  and  unswerving  morality. 

The  inclination  which  led  Marian  Bell 
and  John  Arden  to  the  same  little  com- 
munity in  Florida  fate  fully  made  their 
meeting  inevitable,  for  they  were  so  op- 
posite in  types  that  a  first  glance  at  each 
other  convinced  both  there  should  be  no 
prolonged  diffidence.  Each  was  interested 
in  the  other  instantaneously. 

"You  will  pardon  me  for  my  precocity, 
but  I  either  know  you  or  I  must  know  you 
to  be  contented,"  he  said  to  her,  doffing  his 
hat  and  maintaining  an  air  entirely  apart 
from  flirtation. 

"I  could  not  have  forgiven  you  had  you 
passed  by  me  without  introducing  yourself," 
she  replied,  promptly  meeting  his  earnest 
gaze  unflinchingly,  smilingly. 

"Then  this  strange  feeling  which  seems 
to  center  in  the  very  depths  of  my  heart  is 
mutual?"  he  asked  gently. 

"My  heart  seems  to  flutter,"  she  answered 
demurely. 

"I  would  be  most  bitterly  disappointed  if 
I  had  been  isolated  from  you  after  first  get- 
ting a  tiny  glimpse  of  you." 

Whereupon  Arden  extended  his  hand  and 
Marian  clasped  it  impulsively. 

For  an  hour  or  more  they  roamed  aim- 
lessly, happily  through  verdant,  flower- 
scented  gardens  exchanging  confidences, 
praising  each  other  and  evincing  a  notice- 
able spirit  of  past  acquaintance. 
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"I  came  to  Florida  to  indulge  in  all  the 
sculpture  my  heart  desires  and  that  is  much, 
but  I  fear  I  have  lost  interest  in  even  such 
a  grand  art  since  I've  met  you,"  she  finally 
remarked. 

"Pray  don't  lose  interest  in  so  noble  an 
art,"  he  pleaded.  "I  will  join  you  in  the 
indulgence.  I  will  pose  for  you,  and  I  will 
do  my  best  to  be  an  efficient  model.  Any- 
way, posing  may  be  my  vocation.  Who 
knows?" 

This  all  pleased  Marian  immeasurably. 
It  was  precisely  what  she  wanted  the  man 
to  say  to  her,  and  he  said  it  so  well!  In 
fact,  compatability  never  attained  a  higher 
degree  of  perfection — this  couple  thought, 
dreamed  and  lived  alike. 

"And,  do  you  know,  it  will  seem  natural 
for  me  to  be  near  you  though  I  never  saw 
you  in  my  life  until  a  couple  of  hours  ago," 
he  added. 

"Perhaps  we  did  meet  before— in  the 
Long  Ago— I  feel  that  I  have  known  you 
always,"  she  ventured  without  the  slightest 
hesitation. 

So,  when  Marian  and  John  parted  for 
this  initial  day,  each  realized  fully  that  there 
was  a  strong  love  existing  between  them. 
Just  why  they  loved  so  spontaneously  was 
a  mystery  to  them  until  in  their  lonesome 
separation  they  each  ruminated  and  recalled 
the  Royal  Romances  of  Egypt.  '  Of  course 
this  modern  man  and  maid  could  scarcely 
believe  in  reincarnation,  yet  they  instinct- 
ively felt  the  impulse  to  play  it,  knowing 
the  game  would  be  enjoyable.  John  Arden 
was  sure  he  would  love  Marian  Bell  through 
any  adversity  or  in  spite  of  any  opposition 
just  as  the  young  prince  of  the  royal  house 
of  Tsa  had  contended  to  his  physical  doom, 
and  Marian  Bell  was  equally  positive  she 
would  remain  eternally  true  to  John  Arden 
it  made  no  difference  what  happened  to  her 
personally  even  as  the  Image  Maker  of 
centuries  before  had  demonstrated  with 
such  admirable  fortitude. 

When  after  several  subsequent  blissful 
meetings,  it  was  finally  agreed  that  Marian 
should  be  the  modern  Image  Maker  and 
John  her  model,  it  was  therefore  not  in  the 
least  surprising  that  he  should  make  his 
initial  appearance  before  her  for  that  pur- 
pose garbed  as  a  Nile  boatman. 

"Oh  my  liege  lord,  I  greet  you  most 
happily,"  she  exclaimed  in  unrestrained 
ecstacy  upon  seeing  him  in  this  costume. 

Simultaneously  she  was  filled  with  strange 
and  troubled  memories  of  an  unknown  past 
— vague  thoughts  she  could  not  understand. 
Still,  she  knew  her  very  soul  was  filled 
with  joy  for  gazing  upon  this  man  of  all 
men. 

"Just  like  the  Prince  of  Tsa,  you  come 
to  me,  and  I  am  the  Image  Maker,  your 
Image  Maker,"  she  added  breathing  deeply 
and  smiling  radiantly. 

"My  wonderful  lover,"  he  responded  as 
he  gathered  the  girl  into  his  arms  for  a 
prolonged  embrace. 

And  with  the  passing  of  the  modern 
days  in  Florida,  the  uncontrollable  love  of 
these  two  devotees  to  the  glories  of  ancient 
romance  made  of  them  the  proverbial  two 
souls  with  but  a  single  thought,  two  hearts 
with  but  a  single  beat,  and  neither  could 
have  loved  anyone  else  half  so  intensely, 
half  so  wholesomely. 

Reincarnation?  Of  course  not!  'Twas 
merely  an  odd  coincidence  and  yet  just  as 
was  the  case  in  Egypt  in  those  days  of 
long  ago,  the  course  of  true  love  did  n<r 
continue  to  run  smoothly  for  many  days. 
Indeed,  love's  sweet  dream  was  threatened 


As   a   Nile    boatman  this   modern   man   enchanted   the  maid   of   his   heart 


very  early  in  its  infancy  even  as  it  was  in 
the  days  of  Tsa. 

The  era  of  danger  dawned  with  the  ad- 
vent of  Mr.  Maxon,  president  of  the  Ver- 
suve  Film  Company.  Actuated  by  purely 
mercenary  motives  he  trampled  on  the 
rose-beds  of  love  ruthlessly,  for  he  was  de- 
termined to  persuade  Marian  to  resume  her 
endeavors  as  an  actress  by  going  into  mov- 
ing pictures  again. 

"I  have  a  great  inducement ;  we  will 
stage  our  pictures  in  Egypt — you  always 
wanted  to  go  there,"  Maxon  persisted  when 
Marian  and  John  had  given  love  a  recess  for 
business. 

"I  shall  never  act  again — I — I'm  going  to 
be  married,"  was  Marian's  candid  answer. 

"But,  your  career,  girl,  you  must  consider 
that,"  Maxon  urged.  "An  actress  with 
your  great  talent  cannot  afford  to  sacrifice 
a  brilliant  future  for  the  sake  of  some  silly 
love  notion." 

When  John  heard  Maxon  say  this  he 
wanted  to  choke  him.  He  riveted  his  eyes 
on  him  and  muttered  under  his  breath. 
Marian  was  sure  she  heard  John's  mur- 
mur, and  she  turned  an  inquiring  gaze  on 
him. 

"Yes,  the  Pharaoh !"  John  exclaimed, 
clenching  his  fists. 

"What  do  you  mean,  Pharaoh?"  Maxon 
asked  quickly. 

"I  mean  that  men  like  you  rob  the  world 
of  its  chief  glory  in  your  eagerness  to  al- 
ways relegate  sentiment  to  the  background 
for  the  sake  of  gold,  the  worst  consoler  of 
all,"  was  John's  prompt  broadside  at  the 
astute  moving-picture  magnate,  and  from 
that  minute  these  two  men  were  bitter 
enemies. 

"What  has  this  man  got  to  do  with  your 
business  affairs?"  Maxon  asked  Marian, 
turning  his  back  on  John,  thus  augmenting 
his  chagrin. 

"Mr.  Arden  has  everything  to  do  with 
my  business  affairs,  and  I  shall  do  his 
bidding  in  this  matter  as  all  others,"  Marian 
replied. 


"Which  means  she  will  never  return  to 
acting,"  chimed  in  John  with  almost  ve- 
hement emphasis. 

Forthwith  all  negotiations  were  discon- 
tinued, and  Maxon  repaired  to  his  hotel 
to  think  things  over.  Now  it  meant  a  for- 
tune to  him  to  induce  Marian  Bell  to  affix 
her  signature  to  a  contract.  She  was  the  one 
and  only  star  suited  to  the  principal  role  in 
a  valuable  play  in  which  he  had  invested  a 
large  sum  of  money  depending  on  his  suc- 
ceeding in  securing  her  professional  ser- 
vices. It  was  to  him  the  maximum  of  un- 
bearable folly  to  allow  anything  to  impede 
the  progress  of  business,  especially  his  busi- 
ness in  which  he  had  such  an  avaricious 
interest. 

"By  gad,  I  can't  let  no  upstart  of  a  senti- 
mentalist like  that  fellow  ruin  me,  and  so 
I've  got  to  either  handle  him  or  subdue 
him,"  he  finally  told  himself  after  turning 
the  whole  subject  over  in  his  mind. 

Decision  meant  action  with  Maxon,  and 
he  lost  little  time  in  renewing  his  offer  to 
Marian,  purposely  seeking  her  when  he 
knew  she  was  alone,  but  she  flatly  refused 
to  even  consider  the  proffered  contract,  and 
rather  curtly  referred  the  producer  to  John 
Arden. 

"Very  well,  I  shall  do  you  the  honor  of 
asking  him  to  reconsider  this  proposition, 
but  in  a  spirit  quite  parental  I  want  to  warn 
you  that  you  are  trusting  him  too  far,  for 
I  happen  to  know  he  only  pretends  to  love 
you." 

If  Maxon  expected  these  words  to  have 
any  discernible  effect  on  Marian,  he  was 
sadly  disappointed,  because  she  only 
smiled  her  boundless  confidence  in  the  man 
to  whom  fate  had  given  her  love.  She  did 
not  even  give  Maxon's  speech  a  second 
thought,  let  alone  worry  about  its  import. 
And  when  he  departed  she  resumed  her  joy- 
infusing  reverie  which  had  become  a  part 
of  her  very  being  ever  since  John  Arden 
came  into  her  life. 

Maxon  hastened  to  Arden's  abiding-place 
and  when  he  revived  the  subject  most  vital 
to  his  financial  welfare,  he  tried  hard  to  be 
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They  wondered  why  they  loved  so  instinctively 


irresistibly  suave,  but  his  every  effort  was 
in  vain,  because  Arden  was  determined  to 
have  Marian  as  his  wife  without  delay. 

"Very  well  then,  so  far  as  I'm  concerned 
you  and  her  can  be  damned  with  your  tom- 
myrot  about  love,"  Maxon  told  Arden  as 
he  left  him. 

However,  Maxon  only  meant  to  deceive 
Arden  into  thinking  he  was  discouraged. 
Far  from  being  frustrated,  the  designing 
promoter  was  the  more  resolved  to  cheat 
Cupid.  He  argued  that  his  bank  account 
was  more  important  than  Arden's  heart, 
and  being  a  man  without  scruples  he  ex- 
perienced little  difficulty  in  hatching  a  plot 
whereby  he  could  gain  his  ends  by  foul 
means  and  still  keep  within  the  pale  of  the 
law.  Instead  of  waiting  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  accomplish  his  object,  he  created 
one  by  decoying  Arden  into  a  trap  that  very 
night,  taking  advantage  of  a  semi-tropical 
storm  which  was  raging.  He  sent  to  the 
young  swain  a  summoning  message  to 
which  he  had  forged  the  name  of  Marian 
Bell  and  gallantly  his  victim  braved  the  ele- 
mental upheaval  to  respond  to  what  he  took 
to  be  an  urgent  request.  Maxon  had  two 
strong-arm  men  in  ambush  awaiting  Arden, 
and  when  they  attempted  to  capture  him,  a 
deadly  combat  followed  and  Arden  was 
seriously  injured.  Maxon  arrived  on  the 
scene  just  as  the  thugs  were  tossing  the  ap- 
parently lifeless  body  of  the  young  hero  to 
the  ground. 

"Beat  it,  fellows,"  he  yelled  to  his  con- 
federates, who  lost  no  time  obeying  the 
order,  whereupon  he  summoned  a  police- 
man, to  whom  he  explained  that  he  had 
stumbled  across  the  man  while  hurrying  to 
his  own  hotel 

"You'd  better  rush  him  to  a  hospital,  be- 
cause the  poor  fellow  seems  to  be  badly 
hurt,"  he  added  with  a  fine  show  of  solici- 
tude. 

It  was  several  hours  later  that  Arden 
sufficiently  regained  consciousness  to  aid  in 
establishing  his  identity,  Maxon  having 
sworn  he  was  a  stranger  to  him. 

"Letter — my   pocket — father's   address — ■ 


notify  him,"  was  all  the  patient  could  utter 
between  gasps. 

Promptly  the  authorities  telegraphed  his 
father,  informing  him  that  his  son  had  little 
chance  of  recovery.  The  father  immedi- 
ately wired  instructions  to  rush  the  young 
man  to  his  northern  home  on  a  special  train, 
expressing  the  wish  that  if  the  inevitable 
must  come  it  would  be  consolation  to  have 
him  in  his  own  home  during  his  last  mo- 
ments. This  plan  was  so  speedily  executed 
that  Arden,  still  delirious,  was  well  on  his 
way  before  Marian  Bell  even  learned  of  his 
departure.  Maxon,  of  course,  was  the  one 
who  notified  her. 

"Your  Mr.  Arden  has  gone  north,"  he 
announced  to  her.  "He  asked  me  to  give 
you  this  letter.     It  may  explain." 

The  amazed  Marian  tore  the  envelope 
to  shreds  in  extracting  the  enclosure,  which 
she  found  to  be  a  letter  from  her  lover's 
father.  The  perusal  of  one  sentence  was 
enough  to  cast  her  deep  into  impenetrable 
gloom. 

"I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  make  all  ar- 
rangements for  your  wedding,  my  son,  since 
Evelyn's  parents  have  given  such  splendid 
reasons  for  wanting  the  happy  event  to  take 
place  now  instead  of  in  the  spring  as  origin- 
ally planned,"  the  father's  letter  read. 

"And  John  Arden  has  gone  north  in  so 
much  haste  that  he  even  forgot  to  bid  me 
good-bye,"  Marian  murmured.  "He  didn't 
love  me  after  all." 

"If  you  will  reflect  just  a  moment,  mv 
dear  Miss  Bell,  you  will  recall  that  I  warned 
vou  of  that  fact,"  Maxon  interposed.  "T 
knew  of  his  engagement  to  a  prominent  so- 
ciety woman  in  New  York  the  minute  I 
heard  his  name,  for  I  had  read  of  it  in  the 
papers  only  recently." 

Marian  seemed  to  lapse  into  a  stunor. 
She  was  so  overwhelmed  by  her  mixed 
feelings  of  sadness  and  surprise  that  she 
could  only  weep  slightly. 

"I'm  always  pained  to  see  women  of  the 
stage  lose  their  heads  over  adventurers  of 
Arden's  kind ;  but  you  should  brace  up, 
my  child,   and   take   consolation    from   the 


realization  that  a  great  opportunity  to 
achieve  the  height  of  your  ambition  as  a 
star  beckons  you,"  Maxon  said. 

He  waited  a  full  minute  while  Marian 
struggled  to  check  her  tears,  and  then  he 
added  gently,  "What  is  your  answer?" 

"I  will  act  for  you  in  the  Egyptian  film," 
Marian  agreed  after  a  prolonged  pause. 
"Mother  and  I  will  leave  for  New  York  to- 
night." 

During  the  next  two  months  Maxon  ac- 
complished the  transporting  of  Marian  Bell, 
her  company  and  the  moving  picture  outfit 
to  Egypt.  His  star  left  America  without 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  her 
innocent  lover  was  hovering  between  life 
and  death.  She  was  convinced  he  had  de- 
ceived her — that  he  was  only  a  heartless 
adventurer  who  feigned  to  romance  when 
he  was  merely  having  fun  at  the  expense  of 
guileless  girlhood.  Notwithstanding  all  this 
there  was  down  deep  in  her  heart  the  spark 
of  loyalty.  She  felt  she  must  remain  true  to 
John  Arden  under  all  circumstances.  She 
could  not  even  bear  the  thought  of  consort- 
ing with  another  man.  She  deemed  it  an 
intrusion  if  another  man  dared  to  approach 
her.  She  recalled  the  vow  of  the  Image 
Maker  of  ancient  times  as  she  knelt  at  the 
death-bed  of  the  prince. 

"Until  eternity,  if  need  be,  I  will  wait 
for  thee !  And  with  each  century's  end  I 
will  return  and  place  a  wreath  upon  thy 
tomb,"  were  those  words,  and  Marian  re- 
solved instinctively  to  abide  by  them  and  to 
emulate  them. 

The  recovery  of  John  Arden,  our  modern 
hero,_  came  slowly.  The  girl  he  loved  with 
all  his  heart  and  soul  was  in  Egypt  in  the 
very  atmosphere  they  both  loved  for  its  ro- 
mantic legends  before  he  was  able  to  go  out- 
doors unassisted.  But  he  had  already  made 
inquiry  as  to  her  whereabouts  since  the  un- 
fortunate night  on  which  he  was  snatched 
away  from  her  by  a  modern  Pharaoh's 
villainous  edict.  The  investigation  he 
ordered  brought  the  information  that 
Marian  had  gone  abroad. 

"Gone  to  Egypt !"  he  demanded.  "With 
that  film  company?" 

"Yes,"  answered  his  informant  quietly. 

"When  does  the  next  steamer  sail?"  he 
asked  in  some  excitement. 

"A  week  from  today  I  believe,"  replied 
the  other. 

"Arrange  for  my  going  on  that  boat  with- 
out delay,"  the  young  man  ordered,  and  in 
spiteof  all  the  pleading  of  his  parents  and 
despite  his  weakened  physical  condition, 
John  Arden  set  forth  for  the  long  voyage. 

"May  God  spare  her  from  being  thrown 
to  the  crocodiles  too  until  her  loyal  and 
unterrified  lover  can  reach  her,"  was  his 
prayer  as  he  watched  American  shores  fade 
into  the  low-hanging  mist  of  the  horizon. 

At  a  camp  of  Bedouins  of  the  desert  in 
modern  Egypt,  Marian  Bell  and  her  com- 
pany were  progressing  slowly  with  their 
motion  picture  when  John  Arden,  much 
benefited  in  health  by  his  bracing  sea  jour- 
ney, arrived.  The  ever-alert  Maxon  was 
the  first  to  learn  of  his  presence,  and  in 
some  alarm  he  immediately  resorted  to  ex- 
treme methods  to  keep  Marian  away  from 
him.  When  Arden  made  inquiry  about  her 
at  the  film  company's  headquarters  he  was 
told  by  a  prepared  clerk  that  she  was  not 
with  the  company  at  all. 

"I  think  she  is  working  with  another  com- 
pany in  Alexandria,"  the  clerk  added,  fol- 
lowing Maxon's  orders  to  the  letter. 

"Oh  very  well,  I'll  rest  here  a  day  or  so 
anyway,  and  perhaps  will  see  you  make  a 
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Surrounded    by   all    ancient  luxuries,   and    equally   as 
did   seem  like   the   reincarnated 

picture  before  I  go,"  Arden  replied  as  he 
departed. 

When  Maxon  heard  of  this  determination 
he  gathered  about  him  several  of  his  huski- 
est assistants  and  after  apprising  them  of 
the  fact  that  Arden  was  an  undesirable 
visitor,  he  proceeded  to  arrange  a  plan 
whereby  to  separate  the  lovers  forever. 

"I  care  not  what  you  do  with  him,"  he 
told  them.     "Get  him  out  of  Egypt." 

On  that  very  night  Maxon's  gang  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  Arden  as  he  was 
strolling  about  in  quest  of  the  places  of  his- 
torical romantic  interest  dearest  to  his  heart. 
He  fought  his  assailants  like  a  maddened 
tiger,  for  intuition  told  him  the  same 
Pharaoh  who  had  disabled  him  in  Florida 
was  directing  this  latest  assault.  Moreover, 
he  was  told  by  some  inward  feeling  that  he 
would  have  to  fight  against  great  odds  if 
he  was  ever  to  find  and  win  his  linage 
Maker.  However,  the  handicap  which  the 
gang  of  ruffians  imposed  was  too  much,  and 
they  were  dragging-  him  into  camp  when 
Maxon  discovered  them. 

"Not  back  to  camp — on  to  the  sea  with 
him,"  he  ordered. 

Straightway  his  captors  took  John  Arden 
away  from  the  vicinity  and  at  dawn  they 
arrived  at  the  ruined  temple  of  Tsa,  select- 
ing this  spot  of  all  spots  quite  by  chance. 

"We  will  conceal  him  here  until  night 
falls  again,"  the  leader  of  the  gang  decided, 
and  thus  it  came  about  that  Arden  became 
a  prisoner  at  the  very  shrine  of  ancient 
history's  most  stirring  romance. 

Meanwhile  on  this  same  day  Marian  Bell 
became  controlled  by  the  desire  to  be  near 
those  very  ruins.  Certain  scenes  in  her 
picture  were  laid  there,  and  although  they 
had  not  advanced  that  far  in  the  story  as 
yet,  she  made  up  her  mind  this  portion  of 
the  work  must  be  done  first.  She  advised 
Maxon  of  her  wish,  and  he,  being  unaware 
of  the  fact  that  his  cohorts  had  decided  to 
linger  there  until  nieht,  readily  acceded. 

Thus  love  pursued  love  in  its  flight,  and 
now  again  in  Egypt — modern  Egypt,  if 
changeless  dust  can  well  be  modernized — 


beckoning   in    ber  loyalty   to   her  first  and   only   love,    she 
spirit  of   the   faithful   maid   of   yore 

the  Florida  lovers  met  again.  This  time 
their  meeting  was  so  well  ordained  that 
truthfully  it  may  be  said  that  Egypt  had 
briefly  turned  back  its  drapery  of  time  for 
their  sake  alone.  For  at  the  prince's  tomb 
they  met — he  in  the  dress  of  the  Arab,  with 
which  his  captors  sought  to  disguise  him, 
and  she  in  a  robe  of  the  olden  days,  ready 
to  perform  before  the  camera. 

When  his  gaze  fell  on  the  one  girl  of  his 
heart,  John  Arden  fairly  tore  away  from  his 
guards.  He  rushed  to  her  side  and  she 
was  elated,  not  surprised. 

"I  knew  you  would  be  here  today,"  she 
told  him  as  she  submitted  to  his  embrace. 


"I  too  knew  you  would  be  here,  for  this 
is  another  century's  end,"  he  told  her  as  he 
feasted  his  eyes  upon  her  loveliness. 

Maxon  had  not  recovered  from  his  ma- 
licious bitterness,  and  was  just  fully  realiz- 
ing his  helplessness  to  combat  the  situation 
now  that  Marian  was  on  hand  to  prevent 
further  plotting,  when  a  learned  American 
lecturer  came  onto  the  scene  with  his  party 
of  tourists  whom  he  was  initiating  into  the 
mysticisms  of  Egyptian  history,  giving  them 
more  facts  in  a  minute  than  they  could  pos- 
sibly remember  in  a  lifetime. 

"And  centuries  ago,  the  mummy  of 
Prince  Tsa  was  borne  to  the  Tombs  of  his 
fathers  and  the  reincarnated  spirit  of  the 
maiden  was  seen  in  the  year  of  83  B.  C," 
he  had  just  declared  when  he  discovered 
John  Arden  and  Marian  Bell  surrounded  by 
the  moving  picture  contingent. 

"Pardon  us  if  we  are  intruding,"  he 
paused  to  apologize  to  the  assemblage  of 
actors,  and  then  he  returned  his  attention 
to  his  party.  "She  was  also  said  to  have  ap- 
peared in  the  year  of  1317  A.  D.,  and  to- 
day, the  4000th  anniversary  of  the  prince's 
death  the  maiden's  spirit  should  revisit." 

The  tourists  listened  intently  to  the 
lecturer's  remarks,  and  then  beheld  John 
Arden  and  Marian  Bell  in  their  happy  re- 
union. One  of  their  number  filled  with  the 
awe  of  the  place  and  the  strange  scene 
Arden  and  Marian  enacted  before  them, 
asked  the  lecturer  with  a  nervous  laugh  if  it 
were  possible  that  these  were  the  reincar- 
nated spirits  of  the  olden  lovers.  Her  an- 
swer came  calm  and  clear  from  the  benign, 
old  lecturer  as  follows : 

"It  might  be  they — who  knows?  Love  is 
deathless.     To  love  all  things  are  possible." 

Most  of  those  present  believed  this  very 
possibility  was  a  reality  before  them.  John 
Arden  and  Marian  Bell  knew  they  were 
lovers  who  had  triumphed  over  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  time.    It  was  their  day. 

(From  the  Thanhouscr  Photoplay  Starring 
Valkyricn.) 
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In   modern   Egypt   these  Florida   lovers  met  again 
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THE   BRIDE   OF   HATE 


By  GEORGE   LA VERNE 


N  the  year  of  1850  when  just 
underneath  the  surface  of 
American  life  there  was  a 
smouldering  flame  threaten- 
ing Civil  War,  few  men  were 
normal  mentally.  The  menace  of  a  great 
unsolved  question  hovered  over  the  heads 
of  the  masses  and  no  one  could  be  im- 
mune to  its  nerve-racking  effects.  There- 
fore, innately,  men  and  women  were  prone 
to  love  with  unrestrained  intensity  or  else 
they  hated  with  dangerous  bitterness. 
There  was  no  middle  ground  for  minds 
and  hearts  made  abnormal  by  the  dis- 
quieting conflict  a  difference  of  opinion  on 
slavery  inspired  throughout  the  domain. 
Undoubtedly  all  this  was  to  blame  for  the 
extraordinary  frame  of  mind  in  which  Dr. 
Dudley  Duprez  found  himself 
when  affairs  went  awry  in  his 
curious  family  circle.  Dr.  Du- 
prez was  the  owner  of  the. 
Bayou-Pepite  Plantation,  and 
he  was  the  best  known  physi- 
cian in  the  vicinity.  For  the 
reason  that  he  was  a  widower, 
his  orphaned  grand-niece.  Rose, 
was  the  mistress  of  his  home. 
She  was  a  pretty  girl  of  twenty 
years,  but,  unfortunately,  the 
life-long  lack  of  the  guidance  of 
an  older  woman  had  rendered 
her  character  weak  and  vacil- 
lating. She  was,  indeed,  ill 
equipped  to  cope  with  the  prob- 
lems which  daily  confront  girls 
of  marriageable  age.  Her  mind 
was  shallow  and  she  was  de- 
void of  the  caution  which  ordi- 
narily safeguards  young  wom- 
anhood in  hours  of  precarious- 
ness. 

Thus  it  was  in  the  very  na- 
ture of  things  that  Rose  became 
infatuated  with  Paul  Crenshaw, 
a  wild  young  scion  of  a  rather 
prominent  family  of  New  Or- 
leans. Most  any  other  girl  with 
a  trace  of  discernment  would 
have  realized  from  the  inception 
that  Paul  Crenshaw  was  incap- 
able of  strong,  manly  love.  Plis 
manner  and  conduct  around 
Rose  proved  beyond  a  doubt 
that  he  was  actuated  by  licenti- 
ousness. He  could  not  possibly 
respect  woman  ;  he  never  dis- 
played the  slightest  respect  for  Rose.  He 
regarded  her  as  a  plaything,  and  she  was 
foolish  enough  to  permit  him  to  have  his 
way  about  everything  without  raising  her 
voice  in  any  sort  of  a  plea  to  say  nothing 
of  protest. 

But  of  course  Fate  could  not  excuse  a 
girl  for  folly  and  so  it  happened  that  Rose 
awakened  from  her  lethargy  one  day  to 
find  herself  face  to  face  with  shame  and 
disgrace.  Exposition  was  pending  unless 
Crenshaw  saved  the  situation,  which  he 
alone  was  responsible  for,  and  which  he 
deemed  quite  unworthy  of  second  thought, 
for,  after  all,  he  had  been  only  having  his 
pleasure  at  Rose's  expense  and  he  consid- 


ered himself  in  no  way  indebted  or  obli- 
gated. 

As  incredible  as  it  might  seem,  Rose 
was  reluctant  to  broach  the  subject  which 
now  preyed  on  her  mind.  She  was  com- 
pelled to  force  herself  to  even  venture 
hints  to  him  and  she  was  invariably  pre- 
vented from  making  headway  towards 
drawing  him  into  a  discussion  of  her  pre- 
dicament by  his  sneering  laughter.  Plow- 
ever,  she  was  not  sufficiently  suspecting  to 
even  take  note  of  the  sneer  in  that  laugh- 
ter. She  loved  the  libertine  just  as  unre- 
servedly as  she  would  have  loved  the  most 
gallant  hero. 

The  constant  mental  struggle  of  days — 
and,  ah,  yes,  long  hours  of  many  nights — 
finally  drove  her  to  a  desperation  which 


The   Doctor's  first  impulse  was   to   blame   Mammy  Lou 

served  as  a  potential  force  conducive  to 
a  slight  aberration.  To  this  evolution 
wrought  by  Nature,  she  owed  her  belated 
resolution  to  implore  of  the  man  she  loved 
to  give  her  his  protection  now  that  she  had 
sacrificed  her  honor  to  him.  Dr.  Duprez 
was  soon  to  leave  for  a  prolonged  visit  in 
St.  Louis,  and  Rose  knew  it  was  impera- 
tive that  Paul  should  wed  her  before  her 
guardian's  departure,  because  by  the  time 
he  would  return  he  would  learn  the  truth. 

"I  hate  to  even  suggest  hurrying  you  in 
your  plans,  Paul,  but  we  must  be  married 
before  the  doctor  goes  away,"  she  stam- 
mered. 

"Oh,    don't    worry    yourself    so,"    was 


Paul's    laconic    and    unsatisfactory    reply. 
"But  do  you  realize  what  it  means  to 
me?"  she  asked  wildly. 

"No  more  than  it  does  to  me  and  I  can 
stand  the  pressure,"  he  said,  without  any 
display  of  excitement  or  interest. 

"But  Paul,"  she  started  to  persist,  but  he 
interrupted  her  with  a  violent  wave  of  his 
hand  and  a  mean  frown,  which  brought 
too  much  trepidation  into  her  heart  to 
make  it  possible  for  her  to  combat  anyone. 
So,  Dr.  Duprez  started  on  his  journey  to 
St.  Louis  unaware  of  the  worries  which 
beset  his  grand-niece. 

For  several  days  afterward  Rose  seemed 
on    the    verge    of    a    nervous    breakdown. 
After  she  had  endured  her  loneliness  as 
long  as  she  could  with  as  little  fortitude  as 
imaginable,   she   sent   an   urgent 
summons  to  Crenshaw,  who  re- 
sponded   several    days    later    by 
leisurely  strolling  onto  the  plan- 
tation.   His  cool  indifference  up- 
set Rose  at  the  outset. 

"You  must  marry  me  now, 
Paul,  you  must,  you  must,"  were 
her  first  words. 

"Marry  you?"  he  asked  feign- 
ing great  surprise.  "Why  should 
I  marry  you  when  I  don't  even 
love  you  ?" 

"You  don't  love  me?"  she  re- 
peated after  him  as  if  awe- 
stricken. 

"No,  certainly  not — I  never 
did  tell  you  I  loved  you,"  he 
averred  without  a  tremor  in  his 
voice. 

"But,  I  thought  you  surely  did 
or  else  I — I — would  never  have 
been  to  you  as  I  have  been,"  she 
gashed. 

"Why,  it  was  only  a  little 
mutual  fun  and  it  wasn't  any- 
thing to  get  serious  about,"  he 
added  calmly. 

This  was  too  much  for  the 
weak-hearted  Rose,  who  yielded 
to  her  inclination  to  weep  with 
such  violence  that  Crenshaw, 
like  the  cowardly,  low  person 
that  he  was,  hastily  got  out  of 
the  house  and  ran  away  from 
the  vicinity.  Left  alone  with 
her  unrecjuited  love  and  her 
besmirched  character,  without 
anyone  to  utter  one  consoling 
word  to  her,  the  trend  of  poor  Rose's 
thoughts  turned  into  periculous  chan- 
nels. Almost  obtunded  was  her  sense  of 
realization  as  she  wandered  aimlessly  from 
one  room  of  the  house  to  the  other  and 
when  she  finally  staggered  into  Dr.  Du- 
prez's  study,  her  hand  went  mechanically 
to  a  bottle  of  poison  sitting  on  a  convenient 
shelf.  She  was  dizzy  and  irresponsible.  She 
was  in  the  throes  of  desperation  and  she  did 
not  care  what  happened  to  her  now.  The  one 
man  she  loved  and  to  whom  she  had  given 
meekly  that  priceless  possession  of  pure 
womanhood  had  deserted  her.  Vaguely 
she  pictured  herself  being  mercilessly  de- 
nounced   by    her    grand-uncle.      She    felt 
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The  Doctor  brought  to  bear  every  tempting  intluence  he  could  muster  to  fan  the  flame  of  love 


sure  she  would  have  to  exculpate  Paul  of 
all  blame  in  order  to  save  his  life.  Why 
go  through  all  the  ordeal  of  it?  Then 
vagaries  began  to  run  riot  through  her 
mind  and  amidst  all  this  mental  anguish 
she  quaffed  of  the  deadly  contents  of  that 
bottle. 

Mammy  Lou,  the  one  black  slave  on  the 
plantation  who  had  ever  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  Rose's  queer  actions,  was  the  first 
one  to  reach  her  side  after  she  had  fallen 
semi-conscious  to  the  floor  after  drinking 
the  poison.  The  good,  old  mammy  resort- 
ed to  extreme  emergency  treatment  in  an 
effort  to  save  the  girl's  life,  which  she 
succeeded  in  prolonging  only  long  enough 
to  hear  the  deluded  victim  tell  her  tragic 
secret.  "Paul  Crenshaw  is  to  blame,"  Rose 
gasped  a  moment  before  she  died. 

It  was  some  days  later  that  Dr.  Duprez, 
unaware  of  Rose's  untimely  death,  started 
on  his  homeward  journey  on  a  Mississippi 
river  boat.  He  was  in  a  morbid  mood  and 
he  could  not  understand  his  inability  to 
throw  off  an  inclination  to  worry.  No 
wonder  then  that  he  should  have  been  so 
elated  to  meet  Judge  Shone,  of  Memphis. 

"By  all  means.  Judge,  let's  play  cards 
or  do  something  to  forget  this  awful  pall 
that's  gotten  a-hold  of  me,"  the  doctor 
suggested. 

"Sure,  sir,  and  let's  make  the  jack-pot 
enough  to  divert  our  minds  from  all  the 
troubles  we  ever  had  in  our  lives,"  the 
Judge  chimed  in  merrily. 

"Well,  name  any  stake,"  bantied  Du- 
prez. 

"That  wonderful  diamond  stud  you're 
wearing  against — er — let  me  think."  Then 
Shone  paused  to  reflect  for  a  moment.  "I 
really  haven't  anything  quite  so  valuable 
with  me  except  a  slave." 

"Is  he  a  good,  black  worker — one  that 
can  do  me  some  good  on  the  plantation?" 

"No,  that's  the  trouble,  it's  a  girl,  but  a 
beauty,"  the  Judge  explained. 

Without  further  parleying  Dr.  Duprez 
consented  to  go  down  in  the  cabin  and 
look  the  slave  over.     He  found  her  to  be 


a  remarkably  comely  young  woman,  more 
olive-skinned  than  mulatto. 

"By  gad,  I'll  gamble  for  her  just  for 
sport,"  the  doctor  announced.  "What's 
the  gal's  name?" 

"Mercedes,  but  I'm  not  guaranteeing 
anything ;  she  may  be  as  good-for-nothing 
a  nigger  as  ever  lived,  but  I  had  figured  on 
putting  her  in  my  kitchen,"  the  Judge  re- 
plied. 

"Oh,  well,  I've  found  that  a  couple  of 
lashes  of  the  whip  generally  takes  most 
of  the  vanity  out  of  pretty  mulatto  girls 
and  I'll  go  you,  Judge — my  diamond 
against  your  slave." 

Immediately  followed  a  long  drawn-out 
and  interesting  card  game.  It  was  nip 
and  tuck  all  the  way  through,  but  Dr. 
Duprez  finally  won  and  he  was  richer  by 
one  slave  of  doubtful  working  value. 

A  week  later  he  arrived  at  his  planta- 
tion home  with  his  new  slave  and  he  was 
shocked  to  find  Rose  dead,  but  this  shock 
quickly  succumbed  to  a  furious  rage  when 
Mammy  Lou  told  him  of  the  girl's  secret. 
The  doctor's  first  impulse  was  to  blame 
Mammy  and  he  started  to  whip  her,  then 
he  changed  his  mind  and  he  decided  to 
seek  out  Paul  Crenshaw  without  a  mo- 
ment's delay  for  the  purpose  of  killing  him 
on  sight,  but  before  he  had  time  to  even 
start  executing  this  plan,  a  novel  idea 
came  into  his  mind.  He  would  use  the 
beautiful  Mercedes  as  a  weapon  against 
Crenshaw !  He  lost  little  time  in  bringing 
about  a  meeting  of  the  young  scion  and 
the  slave  girl,  and,  as  he  had  calculated 
and  hoped,  Crenshaw  fell  in  love  with  the 
stunning  Mercedes  from  the  beginning,  he 
being  entirely  deceived  as  to  her  race. 
From  the  first  minute  of  that  first  meeting 
Duprez  brought  to  bear  every  tempting  in- 
fluence he  could  muster  to  fan  the  flame 
of  ardent  love,  but  never  could  he  bring 
Mercedes  to  a  point  of  even  caring  for 
Paul. 

"Massa,  I  don't  like  that  man,  sir.  I 
can't  learn  to  like  him,"  Mercedes  told  the 
doctor. 


"But  you  must  marry  him  whether  you 
like  him  or  not,"  he  insisted. 

"Oh,  sir,  I'd  so  much  rather  jes'  work 
here  for  you  all  and  stay  single,"  she 
begged.  "I'll  be  a  good  nigger  and — and 
— please  don't  make  me  marry  Massa 
Crenshaw." 

"I  insist  that  you  marry  him  whenever 
he  asks  you  to  and  it's  my  order  that  you 
keep  the  fact  you're  a  nigger  a  secret  from 
him." 

The  very  next  evening  Crenshaw  called 
on  Mercedes  and  after  lavishing  several 
costly  gifts  on  her,  including  a  diamond 
brooch,  he  turned  to  desperate  wooing. 
He  was  madly  in  love  with  her.  Her  un- 
avoidable cold  treatment  of  him  did  not 
even  feaze  him.  He  must  have  her  for  his 
own.    His  very  life  depended  on  it. 

"I  want  you  to  be  my  wife,  Mercedes, 
my  darling,  for  I  love  you  too  much  to  be 
away  from  you  a  single  minute  of  my 
life,"  he  told  her  in  proposing. 

"Oh,  can't  you  please  do  without  me?" 
she  asked  appealingly. 

"Never,"  he  replied  firmly  as  he  em- 
braced her  impulsively.  "You  must  be 
mine  at  once  or  I  shall  die." 

Crenshaw's  attitude  was  irresistible  to 
Mercedes  only  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
her  master  had  ordered  her  to  accept  him. 
Otherwise  she  felt  quite  strong  enough 
in  her  dislike  of  her  suitor  to  frankly  tell 
him  why  she  would  not  become  his  wife. 
But  a  slave  dared  not  go  against  the 
wishes  of  a  master  and  so  it  was  that 
Mercedes  agreed  to  entering  wedlock 
with  a  marked  show  of  reluctance. 

Dr.  Duprez  was  elated  when  he  heard 
the  news.  He  instantly  made  known  his 
desire  of  having  an  early  wedding,  which 
pleased  Crenshaw  immeasurably  but 
which  cast  Mercedes  deep  into  the  chasm 
of  gloom. 

One  month  after  the  announcement  of 
the  betrothal,  the  wedding  of  Crenshaw 
and  Mercedes  took  place  and  it  was  a 
most  elaborate  affair.  Mercedes  was  a 
beautiful  bride  and  Dr.  Duprez  spared 
no  expense  to  make  her  nuptials  impos- 
ing, and  there  were  throngs  of  guests 
present  to  witness  the  ceremony.  No 
one  watched  that  ceremony  with  as  much 
genuine  satisfaction  as  the  doctor.  It 
was  the  accomplishment  of  an  all-impell- 


Mercedes  was  a  beautiful  bride 
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ing  ambition  with  him.  It  was  his  unique 
way  of  reaping  the  best  fruits  of  revenge. 
He  could  have  killed  Crenshaw  and  felt 
that  the  crime  the  young  man  had  com- 
mitted had  been  amply  expiated,  but  his 
love  for  the  lamented  Rose  inspired  him 
to  want  more.  So  it  should  be  no  source 
of  wonder  that  he  should  watch  this  cere- 
mony with  marked  avidity,  and  he  await- 
ed the  minister's  last  binding  words  al- 
most breathlessly.  Then  the  minute  the 
couple  were  pronounced  man  and  wife, 
Duprez  rushed  to  a  prominent  position 
in  front  of  them  and  facing  the  august 
assemblage  he  shouted : 

"Stop!" 

Crenshaw  stared  at  the  doctor  in  un- 
mistakable astonishment.  The  numerous 
guests  were  startled.  There  was  a  warn- 
ing note  in  the  doctor's  tone  of  voice. 

"Friends,"  he  continued,  turning  his 
back  on  the  now  nervous  Crenshaw,  "I 
have  deliberately  encouraged  Paul  Cren- 
shaw in  his  suit  for  the  hand  of  Mercedes, 
because  he,  posing  as  my  friend,  betrayed 
my  deceased  niece,  a  mere  guileless  child. 
Instead  of  killing  him  I  have  let  him  live 
that  he  may  daily  curse  me  for  withhold- 
ing death  from  him.  He  is  the  husband 
of  a  nigger." 

This  veritable  thunderbolt  precipitated 
a  pandemonium  of  excitement  which  de- 
veloped into  a  small  panic.  Instinctively 
the  guests  hastened  to  get  out  of  the 
house  and  away  from  the  terrible  scandal 
of  it  all.  Crenshaw  was  too  dazed  to  even 
move  from  his  tracks  for  the  time  being. 
Mercedes  was  surprised,  but  she  seemed  to 
acquire  fresh  hopefulness,  for  she  saw  a 
prospect  of  escaping  the  ordeal  of  serv- 
ing as  the  wife  of  a  man  she  hated.  But 
she  swooned  when  she  realized  what  a  help- 
less toy  she  was. 

The  last  of  the  guests  had  departed  be- 
fore Duprez  even  glanced  at  Crenshaw, 
and  then  he  excoriated  him  without  pity. 

"Now,  you  low-principled  mountebank, 
you  cur,  you  will  pay  dearly  for  leading 
my  Rose  to  her  disgrace  and  her  grave," 
he  told  the  thoroughly  confused  Cren- 
shaw, who,  unable  to  summon  enough 
courage  to  make  'reply,  fled  from  the 
house,  leaving  his  bride. 

The  next  day  Dr.  Duprez  was  called 
to  the  yellow  fever  camp  to  attend  a  new 
patient  and  he  was  surprised  beyond  ex- 
pression to  find  the  patient  to  be  none 
other  than  the  Judge  Shone  he  had  met 
on  board  the  Mississippi  river  boat,  and 
from  whom  he  had  won  Mercedes. 

"Why,  Judge  Shone,  how  comes  it  that 
you  are  here?"  the  doctor  asked  in  utter 
amazement.  "I  thought  you  would  be  in 
Memphis." 

The  patient  suppressed  his  surprise 
over  seeing  Duprez  and  he  tried  to  be 
calm  as  he  shook  his  head  sadly  in  the 
negative. 

"But,  my  good  friend,  I  don't  under- 
stand why  you  should  be  in  this  camp," 
the  doctor  persisted.  "If  I  can  help  you 
more  than  in  a  professional  way  I  would 
be  happy  to  do  so." 

"You  can't  help  me,  sir,  unless  you  feel 
disposed  to  hear  a  confession  and  to  for- 
give me,"  the  man  replied  huskily. 

"I'm  sorry  but  I  don't  quite  understand 
you,"  the  doctor  rejoined  with  a  growing 
apprehension. 


"I'm  not  Judge  Shone;  I'm  only  his 
overseer,  and  I  had  no  business  gambling 
away  Mercedes,"  the  man  explained,  then 
quickly  adding  anxiously :  "Does  she  con- 
tinue as  your  slave?" 

"No,  I  have  just  married  her  to  a  white 
man,"  the  doctor  confided. 

"Thank  God,  she  deserves  it,"  the  over- 
seer murmured.    "She  is  not  a  nigger  at  all. 


The  Bride  of  Hate  swooned  when  she  realized 
what  a  toy  she  was 

She  is  white,  being  the  descendant  of  a 
Spanish  mother  and  an  American  father." 

"What !"  the  doctor  exclaimed.  "Then 
instead  of  punishing  the  worst  rascal  who 
ever  lived,  I  have  rewarded  him." 

"Yes,  if  you  thought  you  were  getting 


An  Actress,  Her  Curi- 
osity and  a  Basket 

Paul  Hurst,  who  plays  character  parts 
with  Helen  Holmes  in  "A  Lass  of  the 
Lumberlands,"  the  big  woods  fifteen- 
chapter  serial  produced  in  Northern  Cali- 
fornia by  Signal  and  released  October  23 
by  the  Mutual  Film  Corporation,  put  up 
this  job.  The  rest  is  the  actress'  own 
fault. 

The  trout  season  had  just  opened.  Also 
night  had  just  fallen,  and  the  lights  were 
up  in  the  lobby  of  the  little  Areata  Hotel, 
where  the  company  was  putting  in  sleep 
time.  Paul  entered  wearily  from  the  porch, 
hip-boots  sand-plastered,  face  streaked  with 
perspiration  and  things,  fish-basket  hanging 
heavy  from  shoulder,  disjointed  rod  in 
hand. 

"Yes,  well?"  chorused  three  lounging 
actors  and  the  actress. 

"Oh,  ah,  fairly  good  luck,"  drawled 
Paul.  "Indeed,  rather  quite  good.  As  a 
fact,  I  believe  I  have  brought  in  about  the 
most  substantial  string  of  fish  hooked  in 
these  parts  at  this  season  in  some  time." 
Nonchalantly  he  swung  his  basket  to  the 
floor,  stood  his  rod  in  a  corner,  and  disap- 
peared into  the  washroom. 

"S-s-h,"  whispered  the  actress.  "While 
he's  gone  let's  peek." 

They  tiptoed  across  the  lobby  and  lifted 
the  lid. 

Items :  One  can  Columbia  River  salmon  ; 
1  can  sardines;  2  smoked  herring;  1  fresh 
brook  trout  aged  four  inches. 


revenge  for  some  wrong.  The  poor  girl 
has  been  a  victim  of  a  most  dastardly  plot 
and  as  I  know  I'm  dying  I  want  to  con- 
fess my  part  in  it  and  pray  for  divine  for- 
giveness." 

The  overseer  then  gave  Dr.  Duprez  all 
the  details  as  to  how  Mercedes  had  been 
kidnapped  when  only  a  child  and  how 
she  had  been  foisted  onto  the  world  as  a 
mulatto  slave.  He  gave  all  the  informa- 
tion necessary  to  securing  the  legal  doc- 
uments to  prove  Mercedes'  right  to  rec- 
ognition as  a  white  person  and  the  doctor 
went  directly  from  the  man's  death-bed 
and  gathered  all  the  proof  of  his  state- 
ments. 

Within  the  very  same  hour,  Crenshaw 
had  entered  the  yellow  fever  district  by 
mistake  while  under  the  influence  o'f 
liquor  of  which  he  had  imbibed  freely  in 
an  effort  to  drown  his  troubles  and  when 
he  attempted  to  run  away  from  a  guard 
who  hailed  him,  he  was  shot  and  killed. 
Fate  had  found  a  way  to  punish  him  in 
spite  of  the  doctor's  failure. 

Dr.  Duprez  had  just  finished  his  task 
of  proving  the  identity  of  Mercedes  when 
he  heard  of  Crenshaw's  tragic  end.  He 
was  thankful  for  being  spared  the  burden 
of  avenging  the  death  of  his  grand-niece 
and  he  turned  his  full  attention  to  extri- 
cating Mercedes  from  her  unpleasant  pre- 
dicament in  life.  He  pressed  into  service 
the  fastest  horse  he  could  find  to  hasten 
his  arrival  at  his  home.  Once  there  he 
fairly  tore  doors  from  their  hinges  to 
reach  her  without  delay. 

"Crenshaw  is  dead  and  there  is  better 
news  than  that  for  you,  gal,"  he  said  upon 
finding  her  in  her  room  weeping.  "Come 
with  me." 

Eagerly  he  led  the  puzzled  girl  into  his 
study,  assisting  her  to  the  easiest  chair 
in  the  room. 

"You  are  not  a  nigger  I'm  happy  to 
say,"  he  began,  whereupon  she  sprang 
out  of  the  chair  and  confronted  him  be- 
wildered, yet  instantly  happy.  "You  are 
Spanish-American  and  I'm  going  to  set 
you  right  before  the  world." 

"Oh,  how  glad  I  am,"  she  muttered 
tremulously.  "I— I— never  could  feel  like 
a  nigger.  It  has  been  so  repulsive  to  me 
all  my  life.     Tell  us  all  about  it." 

Duprez  acceded  to  her  wish  with  mark- 
ed chivalry  and  he  turned  over  to  her  all 
the  papers  proving  her  case.  Then  on 
that  very  evening  he  summoned  all  those 
who  had  been  guests  at  her  wedding  and 
he  frankly  offered  his  apologies  for  the 
humiliation  he  had  inflicted  on  the  girl. 
He  told  the  whole  story  of  her  life  and 
demanded  the  utmost  respect  for  her,  and 
she  was  received  into  the  social  arms  of 
all  present  without  hesitation. 

It  was  immediately  after  the  last  guest 
had  departed  that  Dr.  Duprez  led  Mer- 
cedes into  his  study  again,  and  there  he 
fell  to  his  knees  and  begged  pardon  for 
the  wrong  he  had  unknowingly  done  her. 
She  graciously  forgave  him,  and  with  a 
wonderful  smile,  she  helped  him  to  his 
feet,  and  after  meeting  his  earnest  gaze 
for  a  full  minute,  she  submitted  to  his 
embrace. 

From  the  Photoplay  Produced  by  the  Triangle- 
Kay  Bee  Under  the  Supervision  of  Thomas  H. 
Ince  and  Starring  Frank  Keenan  and  Margery 
Wilson. 
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Charlie  Chaplin   Now  and   Then — Mostly  Now 

Being  a  Pot-Pourri  (Without  Music)  of  New  Angles  on  an  Old  Favorite 


By  TOM  FIELD 


CHARLIE  CHAPLIN 

T  may  be  true  that  great  com- 
edians are  born  and  not  made, 
but  the  great  item  of  importance 
is,  they  must  be  discovered. 
Otherwise  birth,  self-develop- 
ment or  even  plain,  unbeatable  determin- 
ation count  as  naught  on  the  bivouac  of  life. 
Of  course  this  dogma  is  flouted  by  those 
who  are  always  ready  to  raise  the  cry  of 
pessimism,  but  just  the  same  the  greatest 
of  moving  picture  comedians  will  tell  you 
that  discovery  is  the  thing.  "I  did  some  of 
my  best  and  most  artistic  comedy  work 
when  I  was  earning  only  $35  a  week,"  he 
frankly  admits.  He  is  Charlie  Chaplin,  a 
veritable  "household  word,"  a  name  known 
intimately  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the 
whole  country  simply  because  he  is  a 
genius  when  it  comes  to  making  people 
laugh.  He  was  undoubtedly  born  great — he 
must  have  inherited  all  his  present  unlimited 
fun-making  ability,  yet  for  quite  a  few 
years  he  had  to  beg  for  chances  to  enter- 
tain people,  and  he  had  to  be  content  with 
trivial  compensation  for  his  work.  This 
was  his  lot  until  someone  saw  his  per- 
formance in  a  cheap  English  music  hall  and 
this  someone  conceived  the  idea  that  Charlie 
would  be  funny  in  motion  pictures.  This 
led  to  the  suggestion  and  the  comedian 
acted  on  it.  Now  look  at  him,  and  it  is 
all  because  he  was  quite  accidentally  dis- 
covered. 

Only  ten  short  years  ago  Chaplin  was 
a  small-time  act  playing  around  a  small 
variety  circuit  in  England.  In  a  recent 
Chaplin  comedy  entitled  "Behind  the 
Screen,"  some  of  his  actual  experiences  in 
those  slim  days  were  pictured,  and  in  this 
release  it  was  made  pretty  impressive  that 


he  was  not  treading  the  flowery  beds  of  ease 
then.  But  don't  forget  he  was  just  as 
talented  and  capable  as  he  has  ever  been 
since.  Once  more,  he  had  to  be  discovered ! 
The  reason  for  this  repetition  is  to  take 
advantage'  of  the  opportunity  his  case 
affords  to  create  an  incentive  for  other 
humble  aspirants  still  uncharted  on  the  map 
of  success.  Take  on  new  courage,  folks — 
Chaplin  hails  from  the  bottom  of  the  ladder 
— down  where  starvation  wages  prevail. 

But,  for  more  anent  the  Chaplin  of  now. 
Probably  no  more  expensive  set  of  personal 
features  ever  appeared  in  one  photograph 
together  than  the  pair  of  feet  on  the  left 
and  the  pair  of  hands  on  the  right  shown  in 
the  accompanying  picture  in  which  Charlie 
sits  on  a  bench  with  Leopold  Godowsky, 
the  Polish  musician.  "The  Chaplin  feet  are 
valued  at  a  large  percentage  of  $670,000 
annually,  to  say  nothing  of  two  million  dol- 
lars' worth  of  insurance.  The  hands  of 
Godowsky  are  almost  as  valuable  in  the  art 
of  bringing  out  wonderful  tunes  from  the 
ivory  keys.  He  is  indeed  a  pianist  who  has 
no  superiors,  making  the  value  of  his  hands 
soar  up  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  with  orchestra  seats  at  five  bones 
per. 

The  occasion  of  taking  this  interesting 
photograph  was  a  recent  visit  made  by 
Godowsky  at  Chaplin's  workshop  in  Los 
Angeles.  It  was  considered  so  notable  that 
a  250- feet  motion  picture  was  taken  of  the 
tea  party  which  the  Mutual's  famous 
comedian  gave  in  his  guest's  honor.  By 
far  the  most  striking  upshot  of  this  meeting 
of  celebrities  was  that  the  distinguished 
music-master  agreed  with  Charlie  about 
the  necessity  of  being  discovered.  Yes,  this 
is  a  mutual  hobby  of  Charlie's  and  mine. 

There  have  been  a  few  persons  who 
promulgated  the  idea  that  Chaplin  is  per- 
sonally eccentric,  but  he  is  far  from  being 
so.  However,  there  is  evidence  of  his  being 
extremely     sensitive     about     some     things. 


For  instance  when  he  recently  purchased  a 
fine  new  motor  car  and  a  jovial  newspaper 
writer  suggested  that  the  chauffeur  wear 
the  famous  Chaplin  moustache  and  tiny 
derby  hat  and  that  a  coat  of  arms  consist- 
ing of  a  pair  of  feet  be  embossed  on  the 
side  of  the  machine,  he  promptly  vetoed 
his  plan  to  engage  a  driver  donning  goggles 
and  an  auto  cap  which  hides  most  of  his 
features  and  he  has  been  driving  for  him- 
self ever  since.  Mind  you,  he  was  not 
vexed  in  the  least,  but  he  really  could  not 
endure  the  thought  of  so  many  frills  even 
though  they  are  characteristic  of  his  lu- 
crative artistry. 

Another  slight  evidence  of  temperament 
comes  to  the  surface  every  time  Chaplin  is 
obliged  to  deny  having  married  someone. 
He  has  been  secretly  wedded  at  least  a 
dozen  times  if  the  "news"  reports  are  to  be 
believed,  but  he  is  single  even  as  yet,  and . 
judging  from  all  indications  and  all  his 
inclination  he  is  headed  straight  for 
bachelorhood.  The  latest  report  of  his 
launching  his  canoe  on  the  sea  of  matrimony 
had  him  the  husband  of  a  Denver  heiress, 
and  here  is  a  word-for-word  excerpt  from 
his  denial :  "The  nearest  I  ever  came  to 
knowing  a  Denver  woman  was  when  I  met 
a  female  cook  who  could  make  bully 
Denver  sandwiches." 

Charlie  Chaplin's  mind  is  generally  in 
serious  channels.  He  is  not  given  to  con- 
tinued jesting.  He  loves  to  study  especially 
the  moving  picture  industry  and,  needless 
to  add,  he  has  gone  to  the  bottom  of  the 
subject.  A  good  interview  is  assured  when- 
ever this  pet  theme  of  his  is  broached.  Not 
long  ago  a  friend  mentioned  a  few  changes 
moving  pictures  have  wrought,  and  the 
prize  comedian  immediately  divested  him- 
self of  a  lot  of  lore  well  worth  repeating: 

"The  popularity  of  motion  pictures  has 
meant  a  lot  to  the  earth ;  a  good  deal  more, 
indeed,  than  the  people  who  inhabit  it  give 
credit  for,"  he  said.     "Most  people  simply 


Charlie   Chaplin   in   "Behind   the   Screen" 
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regard  it  as  the  coming  of  a  newer  and 
better  form  of  entertainment  designed  for 
the  solid  and  simple  purpose  of  amusing 
nations.  But  it  has  done  a  very  great  deal 
more  than  that.  It  has  given  a  deal  of  en- 
lightenment to  the  minds  of  people  who 
would  otherwise  have  remained  insular  and 
circumscribed  in  their  views.  It  has 
opened  their  eyes  to  the  ways  of  people  in 
walks  of  life  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  a  closed  book  to  them ;  and,  by  com- 
bining this  enlightenment  with  sound  and 
congenial  entertainment,  it  has  enabled  the 
former  to  sink  deeper. 

"Thus,  for  example,  thanks  to  the  world- 
wide vogue  of  the  motion  picture,  civilized 
and  half-civilized  people  to  the  furthermost 
ends  of  the  earth  have  been  enabled  to  see 
how  the  other  peoples  live.  There  is  hardly 
a  moving-picture  fan  anywhere  that  hasn't 
a  pretty  good  abstract  knowledge  of  the 
American  mode  of  life,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  fact  of  motion  pictures  having  the 
United  States  as  their  center  has  proven  a 
gigantic  publicity  medium  for  the  country. 
People  who  had  but  a  slight  idea  of  what 
America  was,  and  were  quite  content  to  re- 
main benighted  on  the  point,  have  had  a 
new  interest  awakened  in  them,  and  it 
would  not  surprise  me  to  learn  that  de- 
sirable immigration  has  gone  up  in  leaps 
and  bounds  since  motion  pictures  became 
the  universal  pastime. 

"To  bring  the  changes  nearer  to  home, 
however,  an  altogether  new  idea  has  come 
to  my  mind,  namely,  that  motion  pictures, 
springing  up  with  the  rapidity  of  a  mush- 
room, have  created  a  new  theory  in  the 
psychology  of  success.  To  make  my  point 
clearer,  the  majority  of  the  men  who  now 
hold  the  industry  practically  in  the  palm  of 
their  hands,  were  once,  like  myself,  of  very 
little  account  to  the  world.  They  entered 
the  profession  when  it  was  in  its  infancy, 
more  as  a  last  forlorn  hope  than  from  any 
other  cause,  and  as  the  industry  began  to 
grow  of  its  own  accord,  so  their  own  talents 


expanded.  They  developed  and  acquired 
new  turns  of  mind  that  were  necessitated  by 
the  growth  of  the  business,  and  within  the 
space  of  a  few  short  years,  they,  fellows 
who  had  previously  regarded  themselves  as 
life's  failures,  suddenly  found  themselves 
hailed  as  geniuses.  Neither  am  I  trying  to 
take  any  of  their  laurels  from  them.  They 
have  made  good  as  the  necessity  became  im- 
minent to  'get  on  or  get  out,'  and  have, 
therefore,  to  my  mind,  demonstrated  the 
fact  that  success  and  the  development  of 
our  talents  to  fit  our  jobs  are  things  that 
lie  in  our  own  hands." 

Then  the  subject  was  changed  to  New 
Year's  and  someone  asked  him  if  1917  was 
his  happiest. 

"No,  it  was  1905,"  he  replied.  "I  was 
just  beginning  to  branch  out  as  an  enter- 
tainer. I  had  been  asked  to  go  to  a  sing- 
song down  in  the  Mile  End  Road  in  London 
near  Jubilee  Street.  I  had  two  or  three  coster 
songs  and  a  Salvation  Army  wheeze  that 
went  very  well. 

"They  got  a  good  hand,  and  afterwards 
I  did  what  we  called  a  'cellar  flap'  dance. 
This  won  me  two  or  three  recalls,  and  while 
I  was  bowing  myself  off  I  saw  a  fellow  with 
a  diamond  in  his  scarf  making  gestures  at 
me.  He  was  Gerald  Condon,  a  vaudeville 
agent,  and  he  offered  me  three  pounds  to 
go  on  for  a  week  with  my  stunts  at  the  Pa- 
vilion in  Piccadilly. 

"Not  much  to  be  so  happy  over,  I  suppose 
you  will  remark,  but  it  was  my  first  chance, 
and  my  stuff  went  with  the  toffs  in  the  West 
End.  The  night  of  the  sing-song  in  the 
Mile  End  Road  was  New  Year's  Eve.  I 
was  right  up  on  my  toes  next  morning  and 
'walking  on  air'  all  New  Year's  Day. 

"I  get  more  money  now  in  a  minute  than 
I  got  then  in  a  week,  but  my  happiest  New 
Year's  day  was  the  one  that  found  me  with 
Condon's  contract  in  my  pocket  for  a  week's 
work  at  the  old  'Pav.'  " 

It'  sounds  like  a  curious  coincident  after 


Here  sits  Charlie  Chaplin  with   feet  worth  $670,000  annually  and  Leopold  Godowsky,  the  Polish  Pianist,  whose 

hands   are   worth   an   equal   sum 


Charlie   Chaplin   in   "The   Rink 

hearing  all  about  his  past  privations,  but 
"Easy  Street"  is  the  title  of  the  latest 
Chaplin  comedy,  produced  under  Chaplin's 
$670,000  contract  with  the  Mutual  Film  Cor- 
poration. "Easy  Street"  was  released  on 
January  22,  1917,  six  weeks  from  the  date 
of  previous  release,  and  this  signalizes  a 
new  departure  with  regard  to  Chaplin  fea- 
tures, decided  on  after  a  conference  be- 
tween the  famous  comedian  and  President 
John  R.  Freuler,  as  a  result  of  which  future 
Chaplins,  including  "Easy  Street"  are  to  be 
even  more  pretentious  productions  than 
those  already  issued. 

During  rehearsals  of  "Easy  Street"  Mr. 
Chaplin  notified  Mr.  Freuler  that  owing  to 
the  large  amount  of  extra  work  and  the 
great  volume  of  material  involved  in  the 
making  of  this  picture,  he  favored  extension 
of  production  time  to  six  weeks,  adding 
that  as  all  future  productions  were  to  be 
on  a  similarly  enlarged  scale,  he  felt  it  ad- 
visable to  make  the  intervening  time  be- 
tween releases  six  weeks  instead  of  four 
weeks  as  hitherto. 

While  the  cost  of  the  productions  is 
largely  increased  by  this  change,  their 
tremendous  popularity  impressed  Mr.  Freu- 
ler as  warranting  the  additional  expenditure 
of  time  and  the  schedule  was  ordered  ar- 
ranged in  accordance  with  Mr.  Chaplin's 
suggestion. 

This  play  promises  to  be  as  funny  as 
"The  Rink,"  which  is  popularly  declared  to 
be  one  of  the  most  hilarious  comedies  Chap- 
lin ever  put  out.  Mr.  Chaplin  thinks  the 
play  will  be  funnier  than  "The  Rink,"  since 
his  friends  "out  front"  will  have  a  laugh  on 
him  as  well  as  at  him.  Chaplin's  encounter 
with  the  lamppost  is  said  to  be  so  funnv 
it  "rocks  the  walls"  of  the  studio,  though 
the  encounter  probably  hurt  considerably. 
Charlie  upset  the  lamppost,  which  fell  in  his 
direction.  He  tried  to  elude  it  but  failed. 
While  making  a  regular  "Hal  Chase  slide" 
to  get  out  of  the  way  Chaplin  got  nipped  in 
transit  and  pinned  to  the  studio  floor. 

"Easy  Street"  is  a  comedy  that  essays  to 
show  "how  the  other  half  lives."  It  brings 
together  the  most  picturesque  lot  of  tramps 
ever  seen  on  the  screen  to  illustrate  scenes 
in  slum  life.  During  these  scenes  Chaplin 
has  an  opportunity  for  some  excruciatingly 
funny  business. 
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Versatility:  Or  Something  About  an  Actor  Who 
Can  Boss  Any  Job  or  Fry  His  Own  Omelette 

By  HARRISON  GRAHAM 
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HATEVER  you  would  have 
done  efficiently — if  you  need  a 
clever  boss  on  any  big  job,  or, 
if  you  would  join  him  in  a 
toothsome  meal  of  his  own 
cooking,  or,  wouldst  have  thy  blooming  pro- 
file transplanted  as  a  likeness  onto  the  can- 
vass via  the  paint  and  brush  route,  or,  if 
you  should  happen  to  want  a  set  of  dainty 
furniture  made  to  order — secure  the  ser- 
vices of  Harry  C.  Myers,  director,  actor, 
writer,  scenic  artist,  "prop"  builder  and 
general  chief  factotum  of  any  motion  pic- 
ture concern  which  is  fortunate  enough  to 
have  his  services.  His  most  recent  activi- 
ties versatile  have  been  in  a  series  of  Vim 
comedies,  but  just  to  further  demonstrate 
his  all-around  ability  he  formerly  portrayed 
sundry  villainous  roles  in  Lubin  photoplays, 
which  he  likewise  bossed,  or,  as  they  say  in 
the  vernacular  of  the  studio,  directed. 

You  remember  all  that  nifty  white-and- 
black  furniture  in  the  Myers-Vim  comedies  ? 
Mr.  Myers  built,  decorated  and  set  up  every 
stick  of  it.  And  he  would  tolerate  no 
assistance  let  alone  brook  any  interference. 
He  did  it  all  with  his  own  little  kit  of  tools, 
just  like  a  regular,  self-reliant  boss.  The 
bedroom  furniture  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing picture  is  all  of  his  handiwork.  And,  if 
you  will  please  take  notice,  he  is  personally 
occupying  one  of  the  beds. 

Before  starting  his  career  as  an  actor- 
director,  Mr.  Myers  was  a  first-class  artist, 
having  graduated  from  the  La  Salle  College 
of  Philadelphia  with  everybody  predicting 
he  would  become  a  painter  of  renown. 
However,  the  lure  of  the  footlights  soon  in- 
duced him  to  leave  his  easel. 

Besides  being  versatile  in  and  out  of  his 
profession,  Harry  Myers  is  one  of  the 
champion  family  men  of  the  whole  moving 
picture  contingent.  He  maintains  one  of 
the  most  delightful  homes  in  all  Philadel- 
phia, and  in  that  home  he  has  a  wonderful 


This   nifty   bedroom   furniture   was   designed   and 

he   occupies 

little  wife  and  three  happy,  little  children, 
ages  two,  five  and  nine.  One  of  the  out- 
standing features  of  this  same  home  is  an 
art  gallery  which  extends  to  every  room  in 
the  house.  There  are  striking  paintings  in 
oil  and  water  colors,  there  are  massive 
charcoal  pictures,  and  there  are  countless 


manufactured   by   Harry    Myers,   and,   if   you   please, 
one   of   the   beds 

pen-and-ink  drawings,  and  all  are  the  work 
of  Mr.  Myers. 

Despite  the  presence  of  a  retinue  of 
servants,  Mr.  Myers  often  prefers  to  cook 
his  own  meals  and  he  can  prepare  a  Spanish 
omelette  which  would  do  justice  to  the 
cuisine  of  the  finest  hotel  in  the  land. 


A  Striking  Beauty  of  the  Screen 


HARRY  MYERS 


Miss  Francelia  Billington,  who  has  just 
become  William  Russell's  new  leading 
woman  in  Mutual-American  plays,  was 
born  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  where  at  a  very  early 
age  she  became  famed  as  a  daring  rider. 
Soon  after  Miss  Billington  was  ten  years 
old  her  parents  moved  to  Louisiana,  and  it  is 
only  six  years  ago  that  the  family  took  up 
a  residence  in  Los  Angeles.  Her  first  ex- 
perience in  motion  picture  work  was  with 
the  Kalem  Company  with  which  she  played 
leads  for  a  year  before  joining  the  New 
York  Motion  Picture  Company,  under 
whose  auspices  she  appeared  in  "Ruy  Bias," 
"The  Lovers  Plight,"  "The  Peach  Brand," 
"The  Intruder"  and  other  features.  The 
new  American  star  is  very  beautiful.  She 
has  dark-brown  hair,  large  gray  eyes 
fringed  with  long  dark  shading  lashes,  a 
perfect  olive  complexion  and  an  extraord- 
inary command  of  facial  expression.  Tall, 
lithe,  agile  as  a  deer,  with  a  perfect  figure 
and  the  poise  of  a  young  doe,  Francelia 
Billington  is  marvelously  adapted  to  the 
portrayal  of  emotional  romantic  roles.  She 
has  the  indefinable  quality  known  as  "at- 
mosphere" which  is  worth  more  than  any 


other    quality    in    making    success    on    the 
screen. 


FRANCELIA   BILLINGTON 
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Is  Patriotism  a  Boon  or  a  Bane  to  Humanity? 

Mary  Charleson,  the  Peter  Pan  of  the  Screen,  Essays  a  Startling  Answer  to  Great  Question 

By   RALPH   BERNARD 


NTERNATIONALISTS  a  r  e 
exceedingly  rare  in  these  days 
of  almost  universal  and  most 
sanguinary  conflict  of  national 
aspirations.  Internati  o  n  a  1  i  st  s 
are  a  little  too  advanced  even  for  this  ad- 
vanced age.  Their  doctrine  has  to  do  with 
the  obliteration  of  all  racial  hatred  and 
prejudice  and  the  abolition  of  international 
boundary  lines  by  having  patriotism  more 
or  less  relegated  to  the  background  in  all 
domains,  the  purpose  being  to  thereby  set 
up  a  socialistic  equality  and  brotherhood  be- 
tween all  races  and  creeds.  One  of  the 
most  persistent  exponents  of  this  new  idea 
is  Mary  Charleson,  known  as  the  Peter  Pan 
of  the  screen,  because  she  positively  refuses 
to  grow  up  either  in  stature  or  temperament, 
and  who  is  at  present  with  the  Essanay  com- 
pany as  Henry  Walthall's  leading  woman. 

"A  fallacious  and  habitual  patriotism  is 
reprehensible  for  most  of  our  international 
ills  which  lead  to  such  bloody  wars,"  she 
says.  "Patriotism  is  nothing  more  than  an 
exaggerated  or  excited  allegiance  to  a  given 
nation,  and  most  patriotic  outbursts  are 
uncalled  for  and  tend  to  foster  an  excessive 
pride  which  engenders  racial  hatred.  If 
the  true  brotherhood  of  man — which  means 
the  brotherhood  of  Slav,  Teuton,  Celt, 
Saxon  and  Mongolian — is  to  ever  be  real- 
ized such  animosity  must  be  entirely  elim- 
inated, and  it  would  be  a  futile  campaign 
unless  it  was  universally  agreeable  to  for- 
sake all  regard  for  boundary  lines." 

Miss  Charleson's  rather  Utopian  ideals 
are  the  result  of  personal  and  unbiased  ob- 
servations of  almost  every  race  of  people 
on  this  mundane  sphere.  She  has  explored 
most  all  the  prominent  foreign  settlements 
in  America.  She  declares  she  has  been  able 
to  find  something  lovable  about  every  race 
she  has  come  in  contact  with,  and  that  what 
racial  differences  she  has  found  in  actual 
existence  is  inconsequential.  There  is  more 
equality  in  divergent  bloods  than  people 
thinks,  she  adds. 

"Now,  with  the  spirit  of  true  humanity 
prevailing  in  all  the  various  countries,  why 
should  there  be  such  wide  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  lead  to  hostilities  entailing  the 
loss  of  millions  of  lives?"  she  asks.  "My 
answer  is  simply  that  each  race  is  too  de- 
luded by  so-called  patriotism.  For  instance, 
what  does  the  winning  or  losing  of  the 
present  war  mean  to  any  one  soldier  on 
either  side?  A  little  glory  and  that  is  all. 
No  great  economic  problems  will  be  solved, 
but  the  catastrophe  of  it  all  might  lead  to 
a  general  awakening  to  the  advisability  and 
feasibility  of  universal  recognition  of  an 
equality  between  all  races,  and  once  this 
is  established  and  is  able  to  exert  full  force, 
the  people  of  every  nation  will  respect  the 
people  of  every  other  nation  too  much  to 
ever  consent  to  go  to  war  it  wouldn't  mat- 
ter what  desperate  machinations  might  be 
pressed  into  service  to  arouse  racial,  re- 
ligious or  social  hatred." 

Miss  Charleson  maintains  further  that  all 
races  defer  the  starting  of  the  task  to 
educate  their  offspring  too  long,  she  argu- 
ing that  the  juvenile  mind  should  be  con- 
trolled from  the  inception  in  order  to  fore- 
stall imagination  which  runs  rampant  and 


MARY  CHARLESON 

leaves  undesirable  imprints  on  the  mind 
in  later  life.  She  objects  to  teaching  chil- 
dren ancient  history  because  it  inspires  ad- 
miration for  warriors  bold.  She  would 
arouse  patriotic  sentiments  sparingly  in  the 
child's  mind,  limiting  that  mind  to  whole- 
some respect  for  its  sovereign  government 
without  any  animus  towards  the  people  of 
other  governments  which  might  have  op- 
pressed in  former  years. 

"My  parents  held  my  idea  on  this  point, 
and  I  was  taught  to  read  music  at  the  age 
of  three  and  a  half  years,  and  I  was  not 


considered  a  prodigy,  either,"  she  says. 
"And  from  the  beginning  my  parents  im- 
bued me  with  the  conviction  that  Slav  was 
just  as  good  as  Teuton,  that  yellow-skinned 
people  deserved  equality  with  any  other 
race,  and  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  was  the 
equal  of  anyone  else.  If  all  the  people  of 
the  many  countries  now  involved  in  war  had 
had  that  same  teaching,  there  would  be  no 
war  today." 

Of  course  she  admits  that  her  rather 
Utopian  theories  would  be  worse  than  use- 
less if  any  one  nation  failed  to  join  in  the 
movement  to  stamp  out  all  causes  and  pos- 
sibilities of  disputes.  In  other  words,  if 
eternal  peace  is  to  ever  come  by  her  method 
it  would  be  indispensable  that  the  national 
pride  of  every  country  must  abdicate  in 
favor  of  a  spirit  of  unflinching  brotherhood 
to  the  subjects  of  all  the  other  domains. 

"This  will  seem  like  a  wild  notion,  but 
close  students  of  economic  conditions 
throughout  the  world  realize  that  the  final 
upshot  of  the  present  European  war  could 
bring  about  just  such  a  state  as  would  be 
conducive  to  a  flawless  equality  between  all 
the  races,"  she  says.  "Once  all  men  cease 
to  hold  animosity  against  other  men  who 
happened  to  be  born  of  another  race  a 
beneficial  socialism  will  rule  the  world.  If 
you  pause  to  ponder  on  the  subject  you  will 
recognize  the  incongruity  and  injustice  of 
holding  against  a  man  the  fact  that  he  was 
born  in  another  country  than  your  own, 
because  you  must  consider  that  no  one  can 
control  their  nationality  and  therefore  no 
foreigner  should  be  held  as  an  enemy  or  as 
being  unequal  so  long  as  he  is  mentally 
your  equal." 


'THO'  THANKSGIVING  BE  GONE! 


"  Gee,  what  a  tummy  ache  they"d  make  if  they  were  a  great  big  pie  ! "      Fannie  Ward,  Lasky  etar,  is  caught  in  the 

act  of  giving  vent  to  her  youthful  spirits  by  drawing  faces  on  some  real  California  prize  pumpkins, 

taken   to     the   Lasky   studio   to   serve   as  "filling"  for   a   photo-play    production 
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RUTH  ROLAND 


DOUGLAS  FAIRBANKS 


m 


FORREST  STANLEY 


BEVERLY  BAYNE 


FOUR  STARS  OF  THE  PHOTOPLAY 
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THE  SILENT  TREND 

A  Composite  Review  of  the  Current  Month's 
Achievements   in  the  Photo -Play  World 

By  BERT  D.  ESSEX 


g  A/FOTION  pictures!     The  synonym  of 

g  the  greatest  action  attainable  in  the 

1  matter  of  progress.    Verily,  this  gigantic 

1  industry,  though  in  its  infancy,  has  made 

g  unconscionable  headway.    Only  ten  years 

g  ago   no    one    would    venture    to    predict 

I  half  the  present-day  achievements  of  the 

=  art.    Even  that  recently  the  diorama  was 

I  a  cause  of  marveling  in  some  quarters, 

|  and  a  great  deal  of  satisfying  diversion 

B  was  derived  from  exhibitions  of  pictures 

g  on  movable  screens  as  viewed  through  an 

g  aperture    in    a    darkened    room.      Com- 

I  pared  to  the  wonderful  screen  produc- 

|  tions  now  so  rife,  the  diorama  was  woe- 

g  fully  crude.     Five  years  ago  a  three-reel 

g  picture   was   considered   a    feature,    and 

g  one-reelers    predominated.      Now,    with 

m  the  advent  of  the  year  of  1917,  five-reel 

g  photoplays  are  experiencing  difficulty  in 

=  holding  their  own,  due  to  the  prevailing 

g  tendency  to  eclipse  them  with  greater  pic- 

J  ture  plays  and  animated  spectacles  of  six, 

g  seven,  eight  and  even  ten  parts.   Wherein 

1  the  sum  of  a  few  hundred  dollars  was 

H  deemed  a  sufficient  outlay  of  cash  to  in- 

5  vest  in  one  film,  much  less  than  a  decade 

1  ago,  producers  of  this  moment  do  not 

j  hesitate  to  gamble  tens  of  thousands  and 

g  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  on  a 

jj  single  cinema  effort.     Unlike  many  other 

(  forms  of  amusement — the  circus,  for  in- 

g  stance — the   photoplay   has   not  taken   a 

I  gyratory  course.    Instead  it  has  followed 

|  a    straight    line   forward    and    upward, 

gj  Pioneers  of  the  business  have  adequately 

I  habilitated    themselves    and    master    ex- 

1  perts  from  the  allied  theatrical  field  have 

(  become  valuable  recruits  in  the  original 

g  ranks.     Garrulity  has  succumbed  to  sane 

H  action,  and  the  net  result  is  the  world's 

g  most  democratic  style  of  entertainment 

g  has  ascended  to  the  heights  of  success. 

=  No  longer  do  conjectural  or  experimental 

g  projects  hamper — the  business  is  an  ex- 

g  act   science.      So,    it   is   indeed   germane 

(  and  justified  that  the  producers  and  all 

g  their  associates  should,  in  this  new  year, 

g  regard    verbose    calamity-howling    with 

g  equanimity,  and  that  they  should  consider 

m  the  immediate  future  roseate  with  reas- 

g  suring  prospects.     The  unshakeable  in- 

|  clination  to  back  up  profusely  expressed 

g  promises  with  unprecedented  activity  on 

(  the   part    of   the   captains   of   the   game 

g  presages    further   amazing   development, 

g  and  it  effectually  squelches  all  innuendo 

g  of  retrogression.     Worry  not,  photoplay 

g  fans  et  al,  there  is  not  one  iota  of  doubt 

g  as  to  what  the  trend  of  the  silent  drama 

|  will  be  in  this  1917 — it  will  be  as  replete 

g  with   greater   pleasure    as    a    cocktail    is 

I  lacking  in  lassitude. 

TT  has  been  suggested  that  the  title  and 

|  cast  of  each  photoplay  of  five  or  more 

g  reels  be  flashed  on  the  screen  at  the  end 

H  of  the  picture  as  well  as  at  the  beginning 

|  for  the  benefit  of  the  persons  who  enter 

g  the   theater   after   the   main    feature   has 

1  started.     This  is  not  a  bad  idea,  despite 

g  the  fact  that  it  might  tend  to  encourage 


TENDENCIES  TERSELY  TOLD. 

"Motion  pictures  of  quality"  is  the 
slogan  of  such  a  vast  majority  of  the 
producers  nowadays  that  the  exodus 
of  small,  unscruptilous  film  manufac- 
turers is  being  forced  and  this  is  a 
current  in  the  right  direction. 

Never  before  did  the  photoplay  pro- 
ducers manifest  such  a  reassuring  op- 
timism over  the  prospects  of  their 
great  industry  as  at  present,  and  all 
agree  that  the  year  of  1917  will  sur- 
pass any  previous  twelve-month  in 
point  of  triumphant  accomplishment. 

The  all-prevailing  idea  of  photoplay 
producers  to  make  the  screen  equal  if 
not  usurp  every  type  of  stage  enter- 
tainment is  exemplified  in  the  an- 
nouncement that  there  will  soon  be  a 
photoplay  revue  patterned  after  Zieg- 
feld's  "Follies"  and  the  Shuberts' 
"Passing  Show."  This  is  decidedly  a 
job  which  George  M.  Cohan  could  do 
better  than  anyone  else. 

When  Pauline  Frederick  essayed 
the  role  of  a  beautiful  Spanish  girl 
in  her  latest  release,  "The  Slave  Mar- 
ket," she  did  something  which  should 
start  a  veritable  fad  among  stars — 
which  is  to  be  the  right  type  for  every 
part  they  play,  just  as  the  humble  ex- 
tra must  be  the  right  type  to  secure  a 
job.  There  have  been  too  many  cases 
wherein  stars  have  undertaken  to 
play  parts  which  were  so  foreign  to 
their  types  that  the  efforts  seemed 
sad. 

The  ever-present  tendency  of  photo- 
play producers  and  stars  to  neglect 
the  original  screen  literature  occa- 
sionally at  least  by  returning  to  stage 
successes  includes  within  its  scope 
Mary  Pickford,  who,  according  to  a 
published  announcement,  will  follow 
her  latest  release.  "The  Pride  of  the 
Clan,"  with  an  adaptation  of  Eleanor 
Gates'  play,  "A  Poor  Little  Rich  Girl," 
which,  by  the  way,  attained  an  envi- 
able vogue  as  a  novel  before  it  reached 
the  stage. 

A  national  movement  to  improve  the 
qualities  of  State  boards  of  moving 
picture  censors  by  eliminating  those 
members  who  show  no  capacity  for 
judicious  broad-mindedness  is  given 
impetus  by  the  action  of  Governor 
Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  asking  Chairman  J.  Louis 
Breitinger  to  resign.  Breitinger  has 
been  an  extremist  in  the  practice  of 
straight-laced  policies,  and  he  is 
blamed  for  a  great  deal  of  harm  which 
has  been  done  to  the  industry  in  the 
Keystone  State. 

Mammoth  cinema,  riroductions  will 
continue  to  put  in  their  apvearance 
despite  the  cessation  of  activities  in 
this  direction  on  the  part  of  the  two 
kingpins  of  this  game,  D.  W.  Griffith 
and  Thomas  H.  Ince.  for  Herbert 
Brenon,  he  of  Annette  Kellerman's  "A 
Daughter  of  the  Gods,"  and  Selznick's 
"War  Brides"  fame,  is  now  engaqed  in 
making  another  big  film,  "The  Eternal 
Sin,"  in  which  Florence  Reed  will  be 
seen  as  Lucretia,  Borgia,  and  which 
is  based  on  a  Victor  Hugo  drama  of 
the  time  of  the  Italian  Renaissance. 


the  public  in  disregarding  punctuality  to 
the  extent  of  paying  little  attention  to  the 
hour  advertised  for  each  performance  to 
begin.  There  is  another  side  to  the  ques- 
tion this  innovation  would  revive,  and 
that  pertains  to  those  who  are  in  their 
seat  from  the  outset  and  who  are  there- 
fore disturbed  by  late  arrivals.  It  is 
after  all  little  less  than  re-running  the 
first  few  scenes  of  the  film  that  is  asked. 
This,  of  course,  would  be  ridiculous. 
Just  how  far  removed  from  the  ridicu- 
lous would  it  be  to  run  the  title  and  cast 
of  characters  last?  First  let  this  ques- 
tion be  wisely  settled  before  giving  this 
not-bad  idea  a  trial. 

HpHE  rescue  of  a  soul  from  the  bond- 
age which  the  vicious  drug  habit  im- 
poses is  especially  interesting  in  this  age 
of  promiscuous  uplift  when  the  final  vic- 
torious note  is  permeated  with  an  optim- 
ism that  makes  you  feel  convinced  there 
is  plenty  of  good  in  the  worst  of  human 
derelicts.  No  narrative  has  been  visual- 
ized in  recent  times  which  has  so  ade- 
quately fulfilled  a  useful,  moral  purpose 
as  "The  Truant  Soul"  accomplishes  with 
the  aid  of  the  truly  wonderful  acting  of 
Henry  B.  Walthall.  The  theme  is  in- 
evitably morbid  from  the  depths  of  its 
contexture  to  the  surface  of  its  excess- 
ively dramatic  action,  but  after  the  story 
is  told  and  "the  poor  soul"  emerges  from 
the  dark  caverns  of  disgrace  to  become  a 
normal  benefactor  of  mankind,  you  get 
the  impulse  to  arise  and  give  three  cheers 
for  the  right  honorable  Indomitable  Grit. 
The  vivid  story  is  of  Dr.  Lancaster,  a 
Jekyll  and  Hyde,  who  was  alternately 
good  and  bad  until  came  a  fateful  mo- 
ment when  in  an  operating-room  the  half- 
crazed  surgeon  meets  Joan  Wentworth,  a 
nurse,  and  gains  inspiration  to  reform 
from  the  obvious  power  of  her  person- 
ality. He  confesses  to  her  his  weakness 
for  drugs  which  convert  him  into  a  fiend, 
and  he  persuades  her  to  take  him  to  a 
sanitarium  in  the  country,  where  ensues 
a  thrilling  struggle  between  the  brave,  lit- 
tle nurse  and  a  malevolent  half-brother 
for  the  soul  of  the  afflicted  surgeon.  A 
tense  scene  is  followed  by  a  violent  one ; 
technically  marvelous  dramatic  situations 
come  with  hair-raising  rapidity,  and  as  a 
spectacular  climax  the  nurse  and  her 
patient  have  a  narrow  escape  from  death 
when  the  sanitarium  is  destroyed  by  fire. 
Out  of  the  ruins  of  the  building  arises 
the  rehabilitated  soul  so  long  truant,  and 
Dr.  Lancaster  is  no  longer  the  slave  of 
demon  drugs.  Joan,  his  nurse,  had  led 
him  in  his  conquest  and  in  the  ultimate 
victory  the  pair  rejoice  and  love  mutu- 
ally. Mary  Charleson  portrays  the  char- 
acter of  the  nurse-heroine  admirably — 
she  looks  the  part  and  acts  the  part.  She 
builds  up  her  characterization  with  a 
restraint  which  compels  spontaneous 
praise.  Mr.  Walthall  never  gave  to  the 
screen  a  finer  abundance  of  high  artistry. 
He  accomplishes  much  out  of  the  ordin- 
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ary  in  what  really  constitutes  three  dif- 
ferent roles,  namely :  the  good  and  bad 
sides  of  the  surgeon  and  the  vindictive 
half-brother.  Photoplays  of  the  type  of 
"The  Truant  Soul"  tend  to  place  the 
moving  picture  theater  in  the  front  rank 
of  the  army  of  sundry  forces  battling 
grimly  to  show  humanity  how  possible 
it  is  to  triumph  over  the  most  discourag- 
ing preponderance  of  obstruction  placed 
in  the  pathway  of  life  by  omnivorous 
evil. 

HpHE  current  fad  among  screen  stars 
to  head  their  own  incorporated  pro- 
ducing companies  is  becoming  more  uni- 
versal, and  J.  Warren  Kerrigan  is  the 
latest  to  enter  this  field  already  occupied 
by  Mary  Pickford,  Clara  Kimball  Young 
and  others.  No  one  can  gainsay  the 
effectiveness  of  this  plan  in  accomplish- 
ing the  divorce  of  temperamental  star- 
dom from  managerial  incompatibility 
when  the  two  are  found  to  clash  with  an 
excess  of  frequency,  but  it  is  desirable  to 
have  more  harmony  and  less  estrange- 
ment although  there  is  no  danger  in  hav- 
ing so  many  film  concerns  launched  by 
stars.  The  tendency  will  at  least  prevent 
competition  from  becoming  obtunded  by 
the  counteracting  movements  of  certain 
influential  producing  firms  to  establish 
and  foster  trusts,  which  would  prove 
most  detrimental.  Keen,  legitimate  com- 
petition has  made  the  moving  picture 
business  the  great  thing  it  is  today,  and 
this  same  potential  force  is  what  will  per- 
petuate its  advancement.  In  plain  lan- 
guage and  without  mincing  words,  let  us 
urge  that  if  there  are  any  unscrupulous 
human  beings  in  the  film  world,  they 
shall  be  deprived  of  every  opportunity  to 
flourish.  An  inability  to  get  a  corner  on 
the  market  will  curb  them  and  the  flota- 
tion of  wholesome  and  powerful,  new 
competition  will  keep  them  strictly  on 
their  merits  better  than  anything  else. 
Nevertheless  it  would  be  regrettable  if 
too  many  of  the  leading  producers  should 
lose  too  many  of  their  stars,  but  their 
own  welfare  should  provide  ample  incen- 
tive to  stem  the  tide. 


J 


UFES  VERNE'S  erstwhile  fantastic 
book,  "Twenty  Thousand  Peagues 
Under  the  Sea,"  which  is  not  now  the 
wild,  impossible  fiction  it  was  when  pub- 
lished, has  at  last  reached  the  screen,  and 
it  is  at  once  sensational,  novel,  educa- 
tional and  marvelously  scenic.  Numer- 
ous underwater  scenes  form  a  striking: 
innovation  in  this  picture,  and  it  visual- 
izes with  faultless  realism  a  spectacle  few 
human  eyes  have  ever  gazed  upon — the 
maneuvers  of  real  submarines  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea.  What  Jules  Verne 
dreamed,  we  of  this  generation  can  see 
as  an  actual  animated  photograph.  In 
truth,  this  spectacle  is  absolutely  devoid 
of  buncombe — the  marvellous  workings 
of  a  revolutionary-working  navigation 
invention  are  depicted  with  impressive 
effectiveness.  If  you  have  no  idea  how 
an  under-sea  craft  looks  while  swishing 
its  way  through  surging  waters  many 
leagues  below  the  surface,  you  will  be 
given  a  most  accurately  vivid  view  of 
the  very  thing.  Interpolated  throughout 
all  the  scenic  submarine  wonders  shown 
is  a  well-sustained  story  of  a  melodra- 


matic sort.  To  Williamson  Brothers, 
who  produced  this  most  valuable  film  for 
the  Universal,  should  go  the  unstinted 
praise  of  everyone  for  essaying  and  ac- 
complishing an  ambitious  project,  which, 
only  a  few  months  ago,  was  considered 
as  wild  a  hazard  as  Mr.  Verne's  concep- 
tion of  a  diving  ship  had  been  in 
the  years  before.  "Twenty  Thousand 
Peagues  Under  the  Sea"  is  one  photoplay 
production  which  should  be  seen  by  par- 
ents and  children  alike.  In  fact,  every- 
one who  takes  a  pride  in  the  glorious  for- 
ward march  of  human  progress  will  de- 
rive unlimited  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
from  watching  this  two-hour  cinema 
triumph. 

A/TARGUERITE  CPARK'S  latest 
starring  vehicle  on  the  screen  is  one 
of  her  oldest  successes  on  the  stage,  it 
being  none  other  than  "Snow  White." 
Primarily,  this  picture  is  for  the  juvenile 
mind,  and  it  could  not  be  expected  to 
interest  adults.  It  is  a  fairy  story,  and 
the   title   role  gives   Miss   Clark   all   the 


A  MYSTIFYING  TREND 

Just  why  photodramas  with  politi- 
cal themes  should  be  a  drug  on  the 
martcet  is  inexplicable,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  Americans  are  intensely  in- 
terested in  politics,  and,  there  is  room 
to  believe,  the  right  kind  of  a  political 
story,  reflecting  a  great  principle  with- 
out taking  sides  with  existing  parties, 
could  achieve  as  much  success  when 
visualized  on  the  screen  as  when  print- 
ed in  a  book  or  spoken  on  a  stage. 
Explicitly,  the  attitude  of  the  pro- 
ducers against  politics  seems  to  lack 
altogether  in  congruity.  Of  course, 
if  someone  took  the  initiative  and  pro- 
duced a  political  picture  which  scored 
a  sensational  success,  most  every  pro- 
ducer in  the  country  would  attempt  to 
duplicate  it,  which  is  the  most  in- 
discreet and  detrimental  trend  in  the 
business  today.  Although  it  is  origi- 
nality that  achieves,  in  imitation  most 
anyone  believes.      But  why,  oh,  why? 


latitude  she  could  desire  for  giving  full 
vent  to  her  gleeful  vivacity,  a  vivacity 
which,  in  this  case,  elates  children  but 
fails  to  interest  grown-ups.  Evidently  the 
Famous  Players,  who  produced  "Snow 
White,"  expected  it  to  attract  photoplay 
fans  of  all  ages,  but  it  seems  certain  the 
returns  will  not  prove  the  wisdom  of  this 
expectation.  It  is  a  delightful  picture  for 
the  kiddies,  who  will  agree  that  Miss 
Clark  makes  an  enchanting  princess. 
Maturity's  penchant  to  turn  to  more 
practical  subjects  is  beyond  reprehension 
— it  is  one  of  the  ravages  of  time,  this 
losing  of  love  for  fantastic  myth. 

^T  OW  comes  a  photo-drama  which 
boldly  ventures  an  intercession  in 
behalf  of  the  much-maligned  New  York, 
and  which  offers  an  emphatic  refutation 
of  the  time-honored  national  notion  that 
this  premier  metropolis  is  too  saturated 
with  vice  to  permit  of  any  unsophisticated 
romancing  within  her  confines.  This  ex- 
culpatory screen  effort  is  entitled  "Her 
New  York,"  and  it  contrasts  city  and 
rural  life  without  foisting  onto  us  the 
fallacious  claim  that  virtue  is  the  ex- 
clusive   possession    of    the    countryside. 


The  heroine  of  the  story  is  a  simple  coun- 
try maid  of  the  type  one  sees  in  every 
hamlet,  and  she  is  known  by  the  good, 
old-fashioned  country  name  of  Phoebe. 
She  weds  a  young  pauper  poet,  and  with 
him  undertakes  to  eke  out  an  unobtrus- 
ive, honorable  existence  in  an  humble 
garret  domicile  in  the  thick  of  Manhat- 
tan gaiety  and  despite  the  machinations  of 
several  unscrupulous  persons,  she  comes 
through  her  varied  experiences  unscathed 
by  broader  knowledge  of  the  world's 
wickedness.  Finally  when  the  young 
poet  strikes  his  luck  and  becomes  estab- 
lished in  a  well-paying  position  in  which 
his  work  is  to  write  jingles  for  "baked 
beans  advertisements,"  the  couple  begin 
an  era  of  blissful  life  in  a  comfortable 
apartment  and  neither  hero  nor  heroine 
acquire  the  slightest  semblance  of  the 
blase  spirit  which  is  popularly  supposed  to 
make  its  imprint  upon  all  who  reside  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Great  White  Way  for 
any  prolonged  period.  The  moral  is,  you 
can  be  just  as  good  and  moral  in  Manhat- 
tan as  you  can  in  a  country  town.  Agnes 
C.  Johnston  wrote  this  quite  charming 
romantic  drama  and  she  succeeded  admir- 
ably in  making  it  a  desirable  play  of 
youth.  Gladys  Hulette  is  splendid  in  the 
role  of  Phoebe,  and  she  gives  quite  a 
demonstration  of  marked  versatility  first 
as  a  tom-boy  on  the  farm  and  next  as  a 
sincere,  little  bride  in  a  big-town  garret, 
and  then  as  the  ideal  wife  of  a  successful 
writer  of  jingles.  There  has  been  such 
an  unbroken  series  of  photoplays  show- 
ing the  pitfalls  and  bad  spots  of  New 
York  life  that  "Her  New  York"  affords 
ingratiating  relief  from  the  monotony 
of  a  long-endured  exaggeration. 

/^OMPPETE  and  irreparable  obliter- 
^J  ation  should  be  the  immediate  fate 
of  the  "moral  preachment"  trend  some 
producers  have  persisted  in  forcing  on 
the  photoplay  world.  Picturized  warn- 
ings against  deviating  from  the  path  of 
rectitude  have  never  had  any  other  effect 
than  to  inculpate  the  screen.  The  public 
and  the  censors  will  never  give  serious 
consideration  to  the  earnest  protestations 
of  self-styled  uplift  producers  that  they 
seek  to  promote  the  common  weal.  It  is 
too  obvious  their  one  incentive  is  to  at- 
tract the  pelf  of  the  morbid  and  the  un- 
wary to  the  box  office.  "Enlighten  Thy 
Daughter,"  a  seven-part  drama,  is  one  of 
the  latest  of  these  unsavory  propaganda 
efforts  embodying  all  the  tendencies 
which  have  so  long  prevented  the  moving 
picture  from  extricating  itself  entirely 
from  the  entanglements  of  disdainful  ac- 
cusation as  to  its  honesty  of  purpose. 
Fundamentally  it  is  granted  that  a  daugh- 
ter should  be  enlightened,  but  this  should 
not  be  done  as  a  public  exhibition.  It  is 
eminently  a  matter  to  be  discussed  and 
settled  in  the  home.  Incidents  of  a  deli- 
cate nature  which  inevitably  arise  in  the 
course  of  training  a  daughter  could  never 
be  glossed  over  artfully  enough  to  pre- 
vent them  from  being  most  obnoxious  as 
a  part  of  a  photo-drama.  The  story  un- 
folded in  "Enlighten  Thy  Daughter"  is 
clumsily  constructed  and  lacks  altogether 
in  even  sufficient  cleverness  to  give  it  a 
continuity  which  would  command  some 
attention.  We  even  would  not  narrate 
here  a  brief  synopsis  of  that  story  for 
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■  fear  it  might  be  read  by  someone  who  is 
1  unfortunate  enough  to  be  so  controlled 
I  by  curiosity  as  to  become  susceptible  to 
B  the  desire  to  see  that  which  will  only 
I  whet  depravity.  We  would  rather  join 
|  in  the  most  mordacious  denunciation  of 
1  such  films  for  the  sake  of  both  our  read- 
(  ers  and  photoplay  art  which  we  love 
1  and  want  to  honor.     Even  though  "En- 

■  lighten  Thy  Daughter"  might  run  the 
m  gauntlet  of  censorship  because  of  the 
B  promiscuous  uses  which  have  been  made 
jj  of  innuendoes,  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  cannot 
I  gallop  wildly  to  pecuniary  success  simply 
1  because  the  effect  would  be  baneful :  it 
I  would  not  only  contaminate  many  minds, 
I  but  it  would  encourage  the  production  of 
jj  more  emulations,  and,  if  ever  comes  the 
|  time  when  dramas  of  this  ilk  prevail,  the 
I  screen  will  pass  into  oblivion. 

I  A  N   exceedingly   clever   adaptation    of 

1  ^*-  Thomas    Dixon's    powerful    novel, 

1  "The  Foolish  Virgin,"  proves  to  be  en- 

1  grossing  fare  for  the  photoplay  fans  and 

|  the  truly  masterly  artistry  of  Clara  Kim- 

1  ball  Young  in  the  stellar  role  accentuates 

■  the  potentiality  of  the  whole  highly 
|  literary  work.  She  takes  full  advantage 
I  of  a  wonderful  opportunity,  and  she 
1  plays  with  such  finesse  that  she  com- 
1  mands  superlative  praise.  She  portrays 
|  the  character  of  Mary  Adams,  a  young 
g  public  school  teacher,  who  devotes  her 
jj  leisure  moments  to  dreaming  of  the  ro- 
ll mantic  days  when  the  world  was  graced 
I  by  knights  and  beautiful  ladies.  She  is 
|  so  imbued  with  the  idea  of  worshiping 
|  the  chivalry  of  bygone  times  that  when 
I  she  is  rescued  by  a  strange,  young  man 
|  from  the  obnoxious  accosting  of  a  hood- 
ie lum,  she  idolizes  her  hero,  Jim  Anthony, 
|  who  had  turned  burglar  after  having  an 

■  invention  stolen  from  him.  Mary  weds 
|  him  unaware  of  his  illicit  inclinations. 
I  In  the  course  of  events  Jim  takes  Mary 
I  to  visit  his  mother  in  the  mountains  of 

■  Carolina.  He  takes  with  him  a  bag  of 
|  plunder  he  had  acquired  as  a  result  of 
1  recent  robberies.  Mary  finds  Jim's 
1  mother  to  be  a  wretched  creature  living 
1  in  a  dirty  hut,  and  her  surprise  over  this 
=  is  augmented  by  the  amazement  which 
1  seizes  her  upon  discovering  the  valuable 
1  jewels  which  Jim  confesses  he  had  stolen 
1  when  confronted.  Mary  is  so  horrified 
1  by  this  disclosure  that  she  excludes  Jim 
1  from  her  room  for  the  night  and  he 
jj  sleeps  on  a  couch  in  an  adjoining  room. 
1  The  old  woman  discovers  the  valuables, 
1  and  her  cupidity  leads  her  to  attempt  to 
m  murder  Jim,  whom  she  has  never  recog- 

■  nized  as  her  son.  After  Jim  recovers 
1  from  the  wound  his  own  mother  inflicted 

■  and  when  Mary  refuses  to  longer  consort 
1  with  him,  he  returns  to  the  city  and  not 
B  only  does  he  reform,  but  he  makes  resti- 
1  tution  for  the  property  he  had  stolen  in 
B  the  past,  he  being  inspired  in  this  by 
1  his  undying  love  for  Mary.  Several  years 
B  later  a  reconciliation  is  brought  about  in 
|  a  most  interesting  series  of  incidents 
|  and  all  ends  happily  with  Jim  a  man  of 
B  probity  at  last  and  worthy  of  the  great 
1  love  Mary  had  fostered  for  him  in  the 
(  beginning,  and  which  is  revived  by  his 
J  demonstration  of  sincere  desire  to  be  a 
B  useful,  honorable  man. 


"\X/"ITH  the  excitement  coincident  to 
the  advent  of  a  new  year  subsided, 
it  is  not  at  all  amiss  to  take  cognizance 
of  the  noteworthy  development  of  the 
open  market  idea  during  the  twelve- 
month just  ended.  It  is  a  subject  of  the 
first  magnitude  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
constitutes  the  counteracting  force  which 
checks  the  few  predatory  fellows  who 
plan  the  demise  of  competition  for  the 
purpose  of  monopolizing  the  motion  pic- 
ture field  and  consequently  reaping  fab- 
ulous wealth  just  as  many  other  Ameri- 
can financiers  have  done  in  other  com- 
modities. The  triumphant  soundings  of 
the  tom-toms  signalizing  the  formation 
of  an  iron-clad  moving  picture  trust' 
would  be  the  death  knell  of  the  industry 
and  now,  thanks  to  the  trend  toward  in- 
dependence, no  such  obsequies  are  pos- 
sible. There  are  too  many  ways  to  turn 
to  ever  be  shoved  into  the  corner  which 
would-be  malefactors  of  great  wealth  al- 
ways aspire  to  crowd  a  proposition.   Ex- 


TALENT  FROM  A  SELECT  FIELD 

Film  magnates  have  always  been 
noted  for  their-  willingness  to  invade 
any  field  in  their  quest  for  talent 
offering  justification  for  extraordinary 
publicity,  and  now,  if  reports  are  true, 
William  A.  Brady  is  about  to  place 
under  contract  Mrs.  Henrietta  B. 
Lindsey,  wife  of  Judge  Ben  Lindsey, 
of  the  Denver  Juvenile  Court,  and  the 
announced  plan  is  to  star  her  in  a 
series  of  motion  pictures  to  be  writ- 
ten by  her  distinguished  husband,  it 
being  Mrs.  Lindsey's  laudable  inten- 
tion to  donate  a  large  percentage  of 
her  salary  to  the  charitable  causes  in 
which  the  Judge  is  so  deeply  inter- 
ested. 

SERIALS  INCLINED   TO  STAY 

It  is  now  contended  that  serial  mo- 
tion pictures  have  come  to  stay,  as  the 
public  has  taken  kindly  to  them,  and, 
as  a  result,  there  are  at  least  twenty 
of  these  to-be-continued  photodramas 
running  now  as  against  only  a  half- 
dozen  or  so  a  year  ago.  One  of  the 
most  important  steps  to  be  taken  re- 
cently in  the  development  of  this 
phase  of  motion  pictures  was  the 
Pat  he's  purchase  of  Gilson  Willetts' 
novel,  "The  Double  Cross,"  which,  it 
is  claimed,  is  the  first  novel  to  ever  be 
converted  into  a  serial  photoplay. 


plicitly,  no  man  lives  who  possesses  suf- 
ficient genius  to  form  a  coalition  of  all 
the  powerful  concerns  now  working  in- 
dependently in  the  manufacturing  of 
films.  Two  years  ago  there  was  great 
possibility  and  greater  danger  of  a  few 
promoters  getting  the  whole  business  in 
the  palm  of  their  small  hands,  but  they 
cannot  do  it  now  because  there  are  ton 
many  good  producing  firms  finding  it 
lucrative  to  dispose  of  their  animated 
wares  in  the  open  market  without  asking 
anyone's  permission.  The  formation  of 
numerous  corporations  headed  by  various 
stars  has  been  the  practical  means  to  the 
end  of  conserving  this  open  market.  One 
of  the  pioneers  in  putting  into  action  his 
belief  that  competition  is  the  salvation  of 
industry  recently  said :  "I  am  like  a  re- 
formed bartender,  who,  after  all,  is  the 
best  advocate  of  temperance.  He  has 
seen  the  effect  of  the  stuff  he  has  sold 
across  the  bar  and  when  he  reforms  his 


arguments  should  surely  convince.  When 
I  severed  connections  with  the  program 
system  and  announced  the  organization 
of  a  corporation  headed  by  one  star,  the 
wiseacres  shook  their  heads  dubiously  and 
mumbled  prophecies  of  speedy  disillus- 
ionment and  failure.  I  was  assailed  on 
all  sides  as  a  menace  to  the  industry,  be- 
cause I  was  trying  to  act  independently 
of  the  other  fellows,  believing  firmly  they 
would  benefit  by  my  competition  as  much 
as  I  would.  Open  booking  is  the  only 
means  of  readjusting  the  overproduction 
of  features.  It  gives  the  exhibitor  a 
chance  to  select  his  own  program,  and  he 
knows  best  what  his  particular  patrons 
like.  The  program  system  often  forces 
him  to  take  a  lot  of  film  he  does  not  want 
in  order  to  get  the  one  he  does  want. 
The  more  competitors  there  are,  the  bet- 
ter the  pictures  will  be,  for  competition 
puts  everyone  on  their  mettle  and  merits, 
which,  after  all,  is  the  only  sane  way  to 
adjust  the  breach  between  production 
and  consumption." 

PRANK  KEENAN.in  a  powerful  pho- 
todrama,  "The  Sin  Ye  Do,"  repeats 
the  distinguished  success  he  achieved 
on  the  stage.  In  this  intensely  dra- 
matic production,  he  portrays  the  char- 
acter of  a  lawyer  who  is  austere  in  his 
condemnation  of  the  so-called  "unwritten 
law,"  despite  the  fact  that  his  own  life 
has  been  far  from  perfection.  When  a 
little  stenographer  in  a  struggle  to  de- 
fend her  honor  kills  an  intimate  friend 
of  his,  this  lawyer  volunteers  his  profes- 
sional services  as  a  prosecutor,  with  a 
truly  bitter  determination  to  exact  the 
full  penalty  for  the  crime.  A  scene  ap- 
proaching the  very  acme  of  dramatic 
forcefulness  follows  his  discovery  that 
the  little  girl  he  seeks  to  punish  is  his  own 
daughter.  Very  properly  and  with  a  show 
of  reassuring  manliness  he  immediately 
ceases  to  be  the  prosecutor  and  instead 
becomes  the  counsel-in-chief  for  the  de- 
fense. Later  it  develops  he  has  been 
guilty  of  indiscretions  in  the  past,  but 
when  his  better  nature  asserts  itself  he 
saves  his  face  with  results  quite  pleasing. 
Although  at  times  this  theme  skates  on 
rather  thin  ice,  it  is  nevertheless  an  en- 
grossing feature  devoid  of  obnoxious 
characteristics.  It  is  a  simple  impressive 
lesson  to  those  who  so  frequently  forget 
the  sins  they  do  in  their  eagerness  to 
make  others  suffer  for  their  sins. 

"A  GAMBLE  in  Souls,"  in  which 
William  Desmond  and  Dorothy 
Dalton  are  co-starred,  is  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor to  "The  Island  of  Regeneration" 
and  "Hearts  Adrift,"  and,  if  you  liked 
tbese  latter  two  you  will  probably  dote 
on  the  first-named.  It  is  the  old  story 
about  the  man  and  woman  who  are  ship- 
wrecked and  stranded  on  a  desert  island, 
but  some  new  angles  to  the  time-honored 
narrative  are  adroitly  introduced  at  the 
crucial  moments,  and  these  innovations 
in  construction  lead  up  to  two  plausible 
"big  moments"  which  would  save  most 
any  photoplay.  One  of  these  truly  thrilling 
moments  comes  when  two  men,  one  a 
news-writer,  fall  from  a  hill  in  a  desper- 
ate struggle  over  the  woman,  who  is  in 
this  case  a  Barbary  coast  actress.  The 
other  is  the  episode  of  the  sinking  ship. 
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ERACIOUS  verisimilitude  coupled  with  a  diverting  digression  from  the  actual 
monotony  of  life's  hurly-burly  will  never  cease  to  radiate  that  effulgent  light 
which  transforms  the  darkest  caverns  into  brilliantly-illuminated  palaces  for  the 
nonce  at  least.  Fate,  that  hydra-headed  task-master  and  trouble-maker, 
absconds  only  when  it  is  not  heeded,  and  the  flitting  shadows  which  grace  a 
million  screens  do  more  to  relieve  human  beings  from  the  ordeal  of  worrying  with  Fate 
than  any  other  influence.  True  and  beneficial  psychology  is  so  generally  projected  in  the 
photoplays  of  today  that  every  spectator  can  find  some  solace,  some  elevating  from  ribaldry 
or  some  cheer-infusing  hope  as  a  compensati  n  for  becoming  addicted  to  the  cinema  habit. 
Compelling  stories  of  real  terrestrial  nlausibility,  little  laugh-provoking  skits  making  fun  of 
life's  common  situations  and  spectacular  propaganda  films  all  serve  purposes  which  redound 
in  wielding  a  potential  and  perennial  blow  to  Demon  Worry,  humanity's  most  subjunctive 
and  devastating:  fallacy.  It  would  be  difficult  to  encompass  the  unlimited  succor  the  photo- 
drama  extends  to  all  America,  although  it  is  known  there  have  been  countless  suicides  and 
murders  averted  by  the  object  lessons  and  entertainment  this  medium  invariably  affords, 
and  although  a  tremendous  general  educational  work  has  been  successfully  accomplished  by 
the  art.  However,  the  most  momentous  achievement  for  the  public  weal  ever  attained  by  any 
human  power  is  undoubtedly  the  moving  picture's  deft  making  of  the  whole  nation  akin.  It 
has  been  a  cohesive,  untiring  blender  of  the  alternating  currents  of  human  existence.  This 
makes  for  harmony — for  understanding.  What  greater  work  could  be  done  for  the  general 
welfare?  What  other  sino-le  agency  can  ooerite  so  effectually  in  such  a  wide  scope?  Verily, 
next  to  the  exhortation  to  derive  of  the  spiritual  benefits  of  the  church,  the  ureing  to  attend 
the  photoplay,  to  assiduously  assimilate  its  wortbv  nhases,  is  the  most  vital  advice.  Where- 
in  tens  of  millions  of  peonle  of  various  races  are  photoplay  fans  today,  there  should  be  hun- 
dreds of  millions  ere  this  new  twelve-month  is  gone.  The  flitting  shadows  of  the  screen 
should  be  given  every  encouragement  in  their  united  endeavor  to  promote  a  crucial  cause, 
for  it  is  by  these  presents  that  this  efficacious  force  does  greater  things  for  American  life. 


What  had  been  deemed  insurmountable  ob-' 
stacles  have  been  overcome  by  the  irresistible 
forward  movement  of  the  incomparable  de- 
velopment of  the  moving  nioture  industry. 
True,  there  are  still  a  few  obstructions  and  a 
few  obstructionists  in  the  way.  but  the  entire 
business  has  been  so  firmly  established  on 
such  a  veritable  Gibraltar  foundation  that 
tbere  is  an  ample  redundance  of  vitality  to 
°vert  disaster  even  if  a  neriod  of  deoression 
should  come  as  a  result  of  international  ^ri^ps 
caused  bv  the  Eurooean  war.  The  nnssibilitv 
of  world-wide  peace  at  an  early  date  is  a 
source  of  unlimited  satisfaction,  because  with 
the  restoration  of  tranquillity  the  foreign 
market  will  be  practically  the  exclusive  prop- 
erty of  American  film  producers  for  a  long 
time,  inasmuch  as  it  will  reouire  a  great  many 
months  for  the  manufacturers  in  war-torn 
countries  to  get  their  portion  of  the  industry 
on  a  basis  of  sufficient  size  to  meet  the  de- 
mands. Therefore,  it  is  befitting  to  rejoice 
over  the  situation.  It  is  the  epoch-making 
time  for  American  products  of  all  varieties. 
It  is  the  ideal  time  to  have  as  the  all-prevail- 
ing slogan  now  and  henceforth  the  one  inspir- 
ing word :  Forward !    Be  it  ever  thus. 


Wherein  millions  of  weary  feet  have  been 
marching  to  doom  by  the  orders  of  war  lords, 
there  have  been  millions  of  feet  with  all  the 
sturdv  manbood  and  undefiled  brains  which 
go  with  them  marching  to  the  glory  of  being 
orepared  to  serve  the  world  in  its  hour  of  dis- 
tress. The  sufferine  millions  are  in  the  battle 
zones  of  the  Old  World ;  the  millions  who 
stand  ready  to  effect  salvation  are  in  Amer- 
ica. While  those  Americans  nossessing  the 
necessities  of  life  stand  ready  to  serve  the 
cause  of  humanity,  the  men  who  provide 
photoplay  amusement  stand  equally  as  ready, 
and.  please  bear  in  mind,  entertainment  will 
wield  a  wide  influence  in  the  reconstruction 
of  the  ravaged  countries,  for  men  cannot  per- 
form great  tasks  without  pausing  occasional- 
ly to  be  diverted  from  the  weighty  problems 
coincident  to  an  exacting  work.  The  mo- 
ment the  smoke  of  battle  arises  from  Mother 
Earth,  all  America,  in  spirit  at  least,  must 
march  onto  the  ruins  and  aid  in  the  mitiga- 
tion of  sorrows.  How  appropriate  it  is  that 
American  photoplays,  real  assassins  of  worry, 
should  be  among  the  leaders  in  that  march! 
How  pleasing  to  note  that  purely  mercenary 
motives  do  not  confound  that  march ! 
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The  Photoplayers, 
Menagerie 

A  Creation  of  Good  Fellowship 

By  MARJORIE  WRIGHT 


OUBT  it  if  you  will,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  a  vast 
majority  of  motion  picture 
performers  of  today  are  lovers 
of  pets  because  of  an  all-pre- 
vailing good  fellowship  which  has  become  a 
sort  of  a  universal  characteristic  among 
studio  folk,  and  hence  we  have  the  photo- 
players'  menagerie.  A  screen  artist  who 
does  not  possess  a  pet  of  some  species  is 
indeed  a  rarity,  and  nine  times  out  of  ten 
you  will,   upon  investigation,   discover  the 


Far  from  being    afraid   Vivian  Reed  laughs  when   her 
pet   tiger   cub   is   glum 

mascot  has  been  adopted  because  of  pitv 
and  a  desire  to  share  luxuries  with  an  un- 
fortunate dumb  brute.  It  is  strictly  good 
fellowship  which  knows  no  line  of  demark- 
ation.  Mary  Pickford,  for  instance,  keeps 
her  pet  goat  simply  because  she  is  afraid 
someone  else  would  not  be  as  good  to  it 
as  she  is,  and  despite  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
great  deal  of  trouble.  Charlie  Chaplin  gen- 
erally has  so  many  different  pets  that  he 
finds  it  necessary  to  maintain  a  catalogue  in 
order  to  properly  systematize  his  philan- 
thropic work  of  caring  for  them  all.  Nearly 
every  dog  he  ever  owned  was  a  tramp  he 
picked  up  and  sheltered  out  of  sympathy. 

A  curious  part  of  this  predominant  good 
fellowship  of  photoplayers  is,  it  does  not 
stop  for  even  danger.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
ferocious  pets  receive  as  much  attention  and 
fondling  as  the  most  docile  creatures.  As 
an  example,  Vivian  Reed,  the  Selig  star,  is 
cited.  Miss  Reed  has  always)  shown  a 
partiality  for  wild,  unsafe  beasts.  She  once 
had  a  leopard,  which  she  trained  to  do 
tricks,  but  which  she  could  never  teach  to 
forget  treachery.  Now  she  is  the  owner  of 
a  tiger  cub,  and  she  says  she  is  determined 


to  cling  onto  it  and  to 
be  its  mistress  supreme 
even  after  it  has 
reached  the  age  of  ma- 
turity, which  means 
two  hundred  pounds  of 
bloodthirsty,  civiliza- 
tion-defying tiger,  a 
customer  few  would 
care  to  dally  with  even 
though  the  acquaint- 
ance had  extended  back 
into  its  cubhood.  As 
the  accompanying  pho- 
tograph proves,  Miss 
Reed  is  exceedingly 
happy  while  fondling 
this  wee  bit  of  jungle 
king,  and  she  is  laugh- 
ing at  the  suggestion 
of  being  afraid. 

"N  ervous  in  the 
presence  of  a  tiger?" 
she  asks  jovially,  and  then  she  answers  the 
question  herself  thus  :  "Not  when  I've  taught 
it  all  the  manners  it  knows  myself.  The 
moral  is :  I  never  teach  a  beast  to  bite  or 
scratch  or  to  become  enraged." 

And  while  we  are  on  the  subject  of 
dangerous  pets,  let  us  turn  our  gaze  to  the 
picture  of  Margarita  Fischer,  the  Mutual 
star,  who  fondles  the  giant  snake  so  non- 
chalantly. How  would  you  like  to  have  a 
little  python  like  that  in  your  home?  True, 
Miss  Fischer  does  not  exactly  keep  this  one 
right  in  her  home,  but  she  does  board  it  in 
a  nearby  zoo,  and  she  has  made  a  great 
friend  out  of  it.  She  has  so  completely 
tamed  her  pet  that  she  can  tickle  it  under 


Margarita   Fischer   has   all   kinds   of   fun   with   her   pet  Python.      Could   you? 

the  chin,  pat  its  ice-cold  slimy  sides  or  play 
tag  with  it.  This  little  plaything  is  only 
twenty-eight  feet  long.  It  has  charming 
green  eyes  and  a  very  long,  forked  tongue, 
which  in  python  land,  so  the  authorities  say, 
is  considered  a  mark  of  great  beauty.  Miss 
Fischer  is  so  fond  to  Friend  Pyth  she  in- 
sisted that  a  part  be  written  for  him  in 
"Miss  Jackie  of  the  Navy,"  and  the  upshot 
of  it  all  is  the  snake  has  just  made  its  debut 
on  the  screen  with  a  wiggle,  and  while  Miss 
Fischer  is  scoring  her  hit  in  masquerading 
as  a  jack  tar,  the  python  does  a  little  tri- 
umphing on  its  own  account — it  makes  a 
hit  because  it  is  only  in  the  picture  and  not 
in  the  theater  in  person. 


A   horse  loves   to   be   petted,   as   Dorothy   Bernard   can   testify 
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A  bear  is  not  a  particularly  trustworthy 
pet,  especially  for  a  child — a  full-grown 
bear,  we  mean.  However,  Little  Mary  Sun- 
shine, the  child  artist  who  appears  in  Pathe 
and  Balboa  features,  is  the  sole  owner  and 
complete  boss  of  a  great  big  Bre'r  Bear.  Of 
course  the  critter  is  kept  "intact"  with  a 
chain,  but  its  child'  owner  is  never  afraid' to 
pat  it  on  the  head  or  to  slap  its  nose  if  it 
misbehaves.  It  is  barely  possible  the  bear  is 
not  as  much  conquered  as  it  is  considerate. 

In  exploring  the  haunts  of  "movie  stars" 
one  frequently  comes  upon  extremely  curi- 
ous pets.  Not  long  since  there  was  some 
genuine  amazement  rife  in  studio  circles 
when  it  was  learned  that  William  Russell, 
of  the  American-Mutual  stellar  forces,  har- 
bored a  strong  fondness  for  and  an  undying 
attachment  to  a  turkey.  Nobody  had  ever 
heard  of  anyone  giving  a  safe  home  to  a 
turkey  through  the  Thanksgiving,  Christ- 
mas and  New  Year's  seasons,  but  Mr.  Rus- 
sell has  done  just  this,  and  moreover  he 
fully  expects  to  have  the  same  turkey  right 
with  him  after  all  three  of  these  fowl- 
slaughtering  periods  come  and  go  again. 

"This  turkey  is  the  best  pet  I  ever  owned, 
and  I  can  derive  more  pleasure  from  plav- 
ing  with  it  than  I  can  with  any  of  your  pedi- 
greed canines,"  Mr.  Russell  says. 

Well,  there  is  little  else  to  say  about  this, 
except  here  is  a  bird  of  a  pet. 

Of  course  many  an  actor  and  actress 
effects  dogs  as  superior  pets,  but  there  are 
few  who  own  such  a  unique  pup  as  does 
Dorothy  Kelly  of  the  Vitagraph.  Its  exact 
pedigree  is  something  of  a  secret.  It  has 
ancestors,  but  Miss  Kelly  thinks  it  is  more 
fun  to  keep  her  pet  a  mystery.  A  great 
many  people  will  be  cock-sure  they  know 
exactly  what  kind  of  a  dog  this  is,  but 
study  the  picture  carefully,  for  there's  a 
catch  in  the  problem.  The  only  thing  con- 
ceded is,  this  same  dog  is  not  by  any  means 
ordinary  canine  flesh.  It  is  a  classy  excep- 
tion to  every  rule. 

The  horse  enjoys  an  unlimited  popularity 
among  the  pet-lovers  of  filmdon,  and  many 
of  the  stars  own  blooded  steeds  of  excep- 
tional value.  No  one  ever  thought  more  of 
a  horse  though  than  Dorothy  Bernard,  the 
Fox  star,  does  of  "Glen  White,"  which  she 
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Little  Mary   Sunshines   bear   is   bigger  than   she  is,   but   no   bolder.      Yes,   it's   a   great   pet 


is  embracing  in  the  accompanying  picture. 
Miss  Bernard  is  firm  in  her  belief  that 
"Glen  White"  possesses  Thespian  talents, 
and  she  frequently  gets  him  in  the  cast  of 
film  features.  Only  recently  this  horse 
played  a  prominent  part  in  a  photoplay  en- 
titled "Sporting  Blood." 

Both  William  and  Dustin  Farnum  are 
among  the  foremost  expounders  of  the 
horse's  cause,  while  William  S.  Hart  would 
not  trade  his  pet  broncho  for  the  best  prize- 
winning  dog  that  ever  barked.  Hughey 
Mack,  the  ultra-portly  comedian,  declares 
he  is  strong  for  the  mule  because  the  mule 
is  strong  for  fat  men.  Mae  Murray,  the 
Lasky  star,  has  a  pet  ostrich,  which  follows 
her  all  day  long.  So  fond  has  she  become 
of  the  bird  that  she  is  teaching  it  to  sing  like 
a  canary  with  success.  Viola  Dana,  the 
Metro  star,  always  maintains  a  large  family 
of  pet  dogs,  cats  and  rabbits,  and  she  is 
among  the  leaders  in  the  crusade  against 


William    Russell    considers   a   turkey    the   best   pal   of   all 


Dorothy   Kelly  is   loyal   to  this   canine   because 
it  is   different 

vivisection,  which  form  of  medical  experi- 
ment she  holds  to  be  unnecessary  cruelty  to 
animals.  She  is  an  earnest  ally  of  several 
societies  which  are  fighting  this  scientific 
practice. 

One  prominent  actor  has  as  his  hobby  the 
collection  of  rare  turtles,  and  he  has  at 
the  present  time  twenty-two  specimens,  all 
alive  and  much  petted.  Still  another  actor 
one  of  the  pioneer's  of  the  screen,  has  a 
pair  of  silver-gray  fox,  the  value  of  which  is 
approximately  $25,000.  In  conclusion  it  is 
certain  that  if  some  promotor  who  sought  to 
establish  a  zoo  would  invade  the  "jungles" 
of  photoplayers  instead  of  hunting  through 
the  uninhabited  wilds  of  remote  corners  of 
the  globe,  he  could  assemble  a  menagerie  re- 
plete with  variety  and  novelty.  Forsooth, 
there  is  no  animal  too  wild  or  too  extra- 
ordinary or  uncommon  or  that  comes  too 
high  or  too  fierce  for  occupants  of  the 
shadow  stage.  They  must  have  a  pet  if  it's 
only  a  lowly  beetle,  and  the  whole  notion 
comes  from  a  sincere  desire  to  be  safely 
in  the  category  of  good  fellowship. 
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A  CHAT  WITH  DORIS  KENYON 

By  CHAS.  E.  WAGNER 


"Good  evening." 

"Good  evening,  won't  you  step  in?" 

"I  called  to  see  Miss  Kenyon." 

"I  am  Miss  Kenyon,"  was  the  answer. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  thought — " 

"Never  mind.  I  know  what  you  thought.  You  expected 
to  see  a  maid  who  would  usher  you  in  with  much  pomp  and 
splendor  to  interview  milady,  who  would  languidly  lay  her 
book  upon  the  table  and  offer  you  a  chair.  But  not  so  with 
me.     I  am  just  like  all  other  girls  and — " 

"First  of  all,"  continued  the  little  lady,  "I  was  born  in 
the  wilds  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  in  the  year  1897" — here  I 
made  a  quick  mental  note  that  my  fair  hostess  was  just  nine- 
teen— "I  was  educated  at  the  Packer  Collegiate  Institute  and 
Columbia  University.  After  my  college  education  I  lived  on 
a  farm  for  three  years,  communing  with  cows,  chickens  and 
the  like,  and  it  was  here  that  I  was  imbued  with  the  desire 
to  become  a  picture  star.  I  am  very  fond  of  music  and  am 
taking  vocal  lessons  at  the  present  time.  I  have  had  several 
offers  to  go  upon  the  stage. 

"I  have  only  been  in  pictures  about  ten  months,"  she 
continued.  "My  first  screen  presentation  was  'The  Rack' 
for  the  World  film.  I  then  appeared  in  'The  Pawn  of  Fate' 
in  support  of  George  Beban.  'The  Empress'  and  'The  Ocean 
Waif,'  together  with  'The  Man  Who  Stood  Still,'  in  which 
I  supported  Lew  Fields.  These  are  the  latest  productions 
that  I  have  appeared  in. 

"I  love  all  outdoor  sports,  particularly  deer  hunting."  I 
interrupted  the  young  lady  at  this  point  with  the  remark  that 
she  should  be  able  to  find  any  number  of  "dears"  along 
Broadway,  which  brought  a  little  pout  from  her,  and  the 
reply  that  she  did  not  mean  those  kind  of  dears,  whereby  I 
immediately  made  myself  as  small  as  possible  and  sunk 
further  back  into  a  corner  of  my  chair. 

"And  motoring,  I  just  adore  it !  When  I  was  a  real 
little  girl  I  had  a  desire  to  write  poetry,  but  it  never 
amounted  to  very  much  and  in  later  years  my  literary 
endeavor  took  a  turn  toward  scenario  writing.  But  I  have 
given  all  this  up  and  decided  writing  was  never  in  my 
line." 

Dear  fans,  often  as  we  sit  in  a  theater,  mentally  following- 
very  closely  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  a  character  that  appeals 
to  our  sympathy,  we  never  seem  to  realize  this  particular  player 
is  just  another  little  cog,  like  ourselves,  in  the  machinery  of  life — 
always  working  toward  the  ultimate  goal  to  teach  and  entertain 
mankind.     Doris  Kenyon  embodies  all  of  the  hopes,  ambitions  and 
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DORIS  KENYON 


virtues  she  portrays  upon  the  screen,  and  her  pleasing  and  attrac- 
tive personality,  ever  in  prominence,  is  always  blended  with  her 
role,  which  means  much  in  the  established  fame  and  popularity 
this  clever  little  lady  possesses.  Her  beauty,  youth  and  talent,  each 
of  which  she  has  in  abundance,  are  her  strongest  assets. 


WithTriangle  Ray  at  Home 

By  MOSGROVE   COLWELL 


When  a  Ray  with  the  first  name  of 
Charles  flashed  across  the  screen  in  the 
Triangle-Ince  production  of  "The  Coward," 
photoplay  critics  hailed  the  arrival  of  a 
new  star.  That  Charlie  Ray's  success  was 
not  a  one-picture  affair  was  proved  by  his 
later  plays.  That  the  role  of  the  erring 
youth  brought  to  manhood  through  struggle 
is  not  the  only  one  he  can  portray  also 
has  been  proven. 

But  Charlie  Ray  on  the  screen  is  a  dif- 
ferent fellow  from  Charlie  Ray  at  home,  al- 
though the  same  winning  personality  is 
evident  in  both  places.  In  the  sunny  Cali- 
fornia bungalow  which  Ray  calls  home, 
there  are  many  little  touches  of  a  youthful 
man  whose  interests  are  clean,  and  whose 
nature  is  simple  and  wholesome. 

His  home,  in  fact,  is  another  refutation 
of  the  popular   fancy  that  a  screen  star's 


life  is  just  one  round  of  empty  gayety  after 
another.  One  will  not  find  room  for  whole- 
sale and  furious  entertaining,  but  there 
are  many  things  which  help  Ray  find  diver- 
sion when  he  is  not  busy  at  the  studio. 

Only  his  intimate  friends  know  that  the 
luce  star  is  not  only  an  artist  as  an  actor, 


"And   far  from   being   least,   there  s   Eleanor   Hare, 
Charlie  Ray  s   niece." 


but  an  artist  with  the  pigments  and  brush. 
Under  a  peach  tree  on  the  lawn  he  sets  up 
his  easel  and  spends  hour  after  hour  re- 
producing scenes  along  the  shore  of  Santa 
Monica  Bay,  or  fastening  down  the  beauty 
of  a  still  life  group. 

There's  an  open-air  writing-room,  where 
Charlie  Ray  writes  'scripts — saleable  ones 
too.  The  typewriter  clicks  with  frequent 
regularity,  for  there  usually  is  a  mass  of 
correspondence  to  be  answered. 

And  there's  a  shady,  comfortable  corner 
of  the  bungalow  veranda,  with  an  easy 
chair,  a  row  of  books,  and  matches  and 
cigarettes   at   hand. 

And  far  from  being  least,  there's  Eleanor 
Hare,  Charlie  Ray's  niece,  who  is  proud 
of  her  four  years,  and  prouder  still  of  her 
uncle  who  plays  with  her  every  time  she 

visits. 

Thus  is  divulged  another  case  wherein  an 
actor  leads  an  exemplary  life  worthy  of 
commendation. 
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Nifty  Knickers,  Newest  Mode  of  Studio  Set,  are  Handy  While 

Washing  Dishes  and  Making  Beds 


By  SHIRLEY  MASON 


Nifty  Knickers  are  all  the  go 

Among  the  set  at  the  studio. 

They're   popular — our   cook    she   wishes 

She  could  zvcar  a  pair  when  she  does  the  dishes. 

She  weighs  300,  she's  inky  black! 

If  the  iceman  saw  her  he'd  never  come  back! 

And  here,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  have 
Ann  Murdock,  the  McClure  star  in  "Seven 
Deadly  Sins,"  the  series  of  five-reel  fea- 
tures, all  dolled  up  in  the  latest  creation  in 
boudoir  costumes,  namely,  nifty  knickers,  a 
term  meaning  much  to  ye  dutiful  house- 
wife who  would  have  more  comfortable  and 
more  convenient  attire  while  lolling  or 
working  around  the  family  domicile.  This 
innovation  in  house-dress  has  been  so  suc- 
cessfully popularized  by  Miss  Murdock  that 
even  thus  early  many  photoplay  actresses 
are  wearing  'em  regularly,  having  summar- 
ily tossed  dresses  into  the  junk  heap. 
Needless  to  add,  tranquil  home  takes  on  the 
aspect  of  the  Bohemian  the  minute  the  lady 
of  the  house  adopts  this  trim  apparel,  but 
innately  this  does  not  deter  the  feminine 
seeker  of  handy  comfort. 

The  knickers  Miss  Murdock  wears  in  the 
accompanying  picture  are  made  of  purple 
satin  over  a  lingerie  slip,  and  around  her 
shoulders  she  wears  a  robe  of  printed  silk- 
in  futurist  colors.  Indeed,  from  both  hue 
and  design  standpoints,  they  are  superb, 
and  should  make  friend  husband  flush  with 
pride  as  he  beholds  the  spectacle  and  holds 
the  wearer  upon  his  arrival  at  home  after  a 
day  of  drudgery  at  the  office  or  store. 

As  time  will  undoubtedly  prove,  these 
knickers  will  become  universal  among  home- 
lovers  who  have  no  penchant  whatever  for 
tilings  Bohemian.  They  will  be  found  a 
distinct  improvement  over  skirts,  which  in- 
terfere in  the  doing  of  housework.  Ex- 
plicitly, your  clothes  never  will  get  in  the 
way  of  the  vacuum  cleaner  if  you  wear 
knickers.  And  another  thing,  they  defy  the 
most  obnoxious  mouse! 


■ini'i illinium  in  inn1 111 


Ann   Murdock   wearing   her  Nifty   Knickers 
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Joan  Sawyer's  Pedometer  Records  210,138  Steps  in  Two  and  a 

Half  Weeks  of  Movie  Work 

By  LILLIAN  FULTON 


"Watch  your  step !"  says  Joan  Sawyer, 
"or,  if  you  can't  watch  it,  count  it. 

"For  the  last  few  years  I  have  been 
counting  my  own  steps  so  carefully  that  I 
feel  almost  like  a  countess  in  my  own 
right,"  the  noted  danseuse,  who  is  now  a 
filmeuse,    said    facetiously    recently. 

"When  I  left  dancing  for  the  moving- 
picture  field,  I  thought  I  would  have  a  re- 
prieve from  my  continuous  round  of  step- 
ping. I  believed  that  practically  all  exer- 
cise in  my  new  work  would  be  confined  to 
eyes,  arms  and  mouth,  with  an  occasional 
toss  of  the  head.  Yet  here  is  my  photoplay 
only  a  little  more  than  half  finished  and  I 
have  taken  already  210,138  steps.  Oh,  no, 
the  movies  are  not  a  strenuous  life." 

Miss  Sawyer  makes  no  claim  to  having 


counted  personally  this  awful  total  of  steps 
— a  total  which  is  equalled  only  by  the  num- 
ber of  steps  to  your  floor  when  the  ele- 
vator   isn't    running. 

Nor  does  she  assert  that  a  little  bird 
told  her  how  many  she  had  taken.  But  a 
little   machine   did. 

The  count  of  210,138  is  absolutely  accur- 
ate, because  Miss  Sawyer  carried  her  faith- 
ful pedometer  during  all  the  time  that  she 
has  been  actively  at  work  in  her  new  pro- 
duction. She  wore  it  on  her  right — well, 
where  one  naturally  would  wear  a  ped- 
ometer if  one  wanted  it  really  to  register. 

"I  just  sat  me  down  the.  other  day  to 
figure  out  what  210,138  steps  meant.  My 
stride  is  two  feet." 


Naturally.  It  takes  two  feet  to  make 
any  stride.     But  go  on  with  the  story. 

"Well,  allowing  two  feet  to  the  step,  I 
walked  420,276  feet,  or  almost  eighty  miles 
in  two  and  a  half  weeks.  Think  of  that ! 
More  than  five  miles  a  clay." 

About  a  thousand  steps  crept  into  the 
count  when  the  famous  artiste  had  to  per- 
form her  dances  before  the  lens.  In  the 
course  of  the  picture,  Miss  Sawyer  gives 
several  exhibitions  of  her  art. 

She  got  her  pedometer  three  years  ago 
when  she  was  on  the  vaudeville  stage, 
spreading  the  gospel  of  the  dance.  The 
machine  counts  by  twos,  but  it  almost 
"cracked  under  the  strain"  when  the  vil- 
lain Holmes  shook  the  heroine,  Miss 
Sawyer,  in  the  new  picture. 
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J  THIS  MONTH'S  PHOTO-PLAY  SUGGESTION  1 

9       Note;:  Each  month  one  or  more  short  stories  will  be  given  their  first  publication  in  this  department  for  the  consideration  of  photoplay  producers  J 

m       os  well  as  the  entertainment  of  our  readers.    All  writers,  amateur  or  professional,  having  stories  of  merit  which  they  wish  to  get  before  pro-  m 

(       ducers  to  an  advantage  are  welcome  to  this  agency,  and  in  case  their  material  is  accepted   by  any  producer,  they  will  be  given  the  entire  amount  jl 

H       the  latter  might  pay.     The  chief  purpose  of  this  unique  plan  is  to  help  worthy  writers  who  are  without  literary  reputation  as  yet.  W 
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THE  DOWNFALL  OF  MR.  UPP 


RS  JONES-BROWN-SMITH 
is  in  bed  and  sound  asleep 
when  her  daughter,  Bessie 
Jones,  a  novice  of  a  chorus  girl, 
returns  home  from  the  theater 
with  Johnnie  Brown,  a  foppish  young  scion, 
as  her  escort.  Johnnie  brazonly  betrays  a 
marked  inclination  to  stick  around  the 
front  door  and  jolly  Bessie,  who  seems 
exceedingly  anxious  that  he  go  his  way. 
The  anxious  glances  she  inadvertently  per- 
sists in  casting  down  the  street  lead  Johnnie 
to  deduce  that  the  girl  is  expecting  other 
company,  and  being  of  little  and  mean 
enough  mind  to  be  jealous  without  a  right, 
he  finally  bids  her  goodnight  and  pretends 
to  retire  from  the  neighborhood ;  but,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  only  steps  around  an 
adjacent  corner  and  places  himself  on  guard 
there  with  a  determination  to  see  what  hap- 
pens. After  looking  up  and  down  the 
streets  anxiously,  Bessie  hastens  on  into 
her  mother's  modest  apartment  and  stealth- 
ily tip-toes  up  to  her  bed  to  make  sure 
that  she  is  asleep.  Then  she  stations  her- 
self at  a  window  and  watches  eagerly. 
Presently  Mister  Upp,  a  rather  gaudily  at- 
tired press  agent  of  middle  age  and  of 
the  bunk  type,  arrives  at  the  door  below. 
Bessie,  obviously  pleased,  glances  back  at 
her  mother's  bed  before  pushing  the  but- 
ton which  unlocks  the  door  below,  and  just 
as  she  is  about  to  leave  the  room  bent  on 
meeting  her  midnight  caller  down  in  the 
hallway,  her  mother  turns  over,  awakens 
and  greets  her  daughter  with  an  affection- 
ate "Hello,  darlin'."  This  inopportune 
awakening  so  upsets  Bessie,  who  realizes 
that  by  now  Mister  Upp  is  inside  the  hall- 
way awaiting  her,  that  when  she  essays  to 
say  "hello"  she  stammers  to  the  extent  of 
repeating  the  first  syllable  as  follows, 
"Hel — hel — er — hel — "  This  brings  the 
surprised  mother  out  of  bed  and  on  her 
feet  demanding  to  know  what  on  earth 
Bessie  is  swearing  about.  With  great  nerv- 
ousness Bessie  attempts  to  bodily  force  her 
mother  back  to  bed,  and  her  unusual  action 
so  riles  the  old  woman  that  she  boxes  the 
girl's  ears.  Bessie's  continued  persistency, 
despite  this  chastisement,  leads  the  mother 
to  suspect  that  her  daughter  has  been  im- 
bibing too  freely  of  wine,  and  she  gro- 
tesquely pinions  the  girl  in  her  arms  while 
she  smells  her  breath ;  but  Bessie  has  not 
been  drinking  at  all.  Then  the  impatient 
Mister  Upp  in  the  hall  below  beckons 
Bessie  with  a  low  whistle,  which  frightens 
Mrs.  Smith,  and  which  leads  to  her  com- 
plete upsetting  when  Bessie  calmly  informs 
her  it  is  a  burglar,  adding  that  it  was  the 
knowledge  of  the  presence  of  this  mau- 
rader  that  prompted  her  in  urging  her 
mother  back  to  bed  while  she  went  down- 
stairs to  throw  the  burglar  out.  She  again 
tries  to  shove  the  old  woman  in  bed,  but 
there  is  no  going  to  bed  for  her  when  she 


By  LOUELLA  MARTIN 


CAST  OF  CHARACTERS 

Mrs.  Jones-Brown-Smith — An  old-fash- 
ioned mother  who  wants  to  go  back  to 
Kokomo. 

Bessie  Jones — Her   stage-struck   daughter. 

Johnnie;   Brown — A    stage-struck   Johnnie. 

AIiSTER  Upp — A  press  agent. 

Pouceman  Smith.  A  Thug. 

(Written  in  present  tense,  a  style,  used  in 

writing'  all  photo-plays.) 


knows  there  is  a  burglar  in  the  house.  She 
is  going  to  act  and  not  sleep.  She  orders 
the  girl  to  stand  guard  while  she  hastens 
into  an  adjoining  room  and  procures  a 
revolver,  and  she  goes  on  that  mission  at 
top  speed,  leaving  Bessie  nearly  frantic 
with  apprehension.  But  the  minute  her 
mother  is  gone,  Bessie  hurries  out  of  the 
room  and  downstairs  where  the  perturbed 
Mister  Upp  promptly  proceeds  to  upbraid 
her  for  keeping  him  waiting  like  a  burglar. 
"I  had  to  pretend  that  you  are  a  burglar," 
she  tells  him,  driving  him  instantly  into  con- 
fusion. "But,  it's  all  right,  because  mother 
can't  shoot  very  straight."  This  is  small 
consolation  to  Mister  Upp,  who  is  about  to 
make  a  quick  getaway  when  Mrs.  Jones- 
Brown-Smith  descends  the  steps  trying  to 
level  the  revolver  on  him  with  a  hand  that 
trembles  so  violently  that  half  the  time  she 
had  the  weapon  pointed  at  herself.  This 
unsteadiness  reassures  Mister  Upp,  who 
loses  all  fear  and  becomes  bold.  He  in- 
troduces himself,  and  then  to  prove  that 
he  knows  the  daughter  well  he  kisses  her,  so 
much  to  the  surprise  of  the  mother  that  she 
drops  her  revolver  and  confronts  the  man 
with  her  arms  akimbo  in  a  most  menacing 
fashion. 

"Don't  be  peeved,  madam ;  I  have  only 
come  to  make  your  daughter  famous,"  he 
reassures  her  affably. 

"By  kissing  her !"  she  demands,  where- 
upon Upp  laughs. 

"No,  by  securing  scads  of  publicity  for 
her  in  the  newspapers  for  ten  dollars  a 
week,  which  you  are  to  pay  to  me,  the 
best  press  agent  who  ever  got  out  of  a 
job  on  Broadway,"  he  explains. 

Bessie  offers  further  explanations  of  the 
plan  to  make  her  leap  into  fame  as  a  stage 
star,  and  she  succeeds  in  interesting  her 
mother  to  the  extent  of  winning  for  Upp  an 
invitation  to  go  up  to  their  apartment  and 
talk  the  proposition  over.  Once  settled  in 
the  modest  sitting-room  of  that  apartment, 
the  mother's  keen  eyes  soon  ascertains  the 
fact  that  Bessie  is  very  much  smitten  with 
Upp,  whose  manner  towards  the  girl  is 
alternately  affectionate  and  distant.  This 
puzzles  the  mother,  who  is  doing  a  lot  of 
thinking  for  herself  while  Upp  plunges 
into  high-sounding  platitudes  as  to  how 
much  fame  he  is  going  to  bring  to  their 
door  for  ten  dollars  per. 

"Well,  I  don't  know  what  you're  talkin' 
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about,  but  why  do  you  act  like  an  iceberg 
half  the  time  if  you  love  my  daughter  that 
much?"  she  asks. 

This  plunges  Upp  into  confusion.  He 
does  not  want  to  go  too  strong  with  the 
love  stuff,  and  he  does  not  want  to  lose  the 
opportunity  of  making  ten  dollars  a  week 
off  of  the  girl  by  showing  too  little  of  the 
affection  with  which  he  has  won  her  un- 
sophisticated confidence  and  admiration.  So 
he  dallies  between  business-like  methods 
and  nonchalance,  perplexing  the  mother  all 
the  more,  but  Bessie  is  eager  to  become  fa- 
mous, and  she  likes  Upp  exceedingly.  Con- 
sequently, she  induces  her  mother  to  part 
with  the  required  ten  dollars  for  the  first 
week's  publicity.  Upon  receiving  the 
money  Upp  writes  on  the  back  of  his  card 
the  following  receipt :  "Received  $10  for  a 
hundred  dollar's  worth  of  publicity."  The 
mother  promptly  concludes  she  is  getting 
some  bargain  after  all,  and  becomes  sud- 
denly inspired  with  the  idea  of  sharing  in 
the  fame,  digging  up  some  photographs  of 
herself  which  she  wants  published.  Upp 
takes  these  with  a  broad  smile  and  scribbles 
on  the  back  of  one  of  them  the  following 
caption :  "Mother  of  the  Famous  Bessie 
Smith.  Ma  is  from  Kokomo,  of  course." 
The  reading  of  this  leads  the  mother  to 
proudly  admit  she  is  from  Kokomo,  and  to 
further  announce  that  that  is  just  the  very 
spot  she  wants  to  again  grace.  Then  she 
waxes  interested  as  she  proceeds  to  tell 
Upp  all  about  herself,  and  dreams  of  read- 
ing columns  about  herself  in  the  news- 
papers.   She  is  proving  her  gullibility. 

Meanwhile  Johnnie  Brown  loiters  down- 
stairs. He  is  at  a  loss  to  decide  on  a 
feasible  reprisal.  He  is  deeply  chagrined 
over  Bessie's  apparent  preference  for  an- 
other, who  had  not  even  taken  the  trouble 
to  escort  her  home.  Just  when  he  seems 
most  undecided  as  to  what  course  to  pur- 
sue a  thug  comes  upon  him  stealthily,  and 
is  just  in  the  act  of  holding  him  up  when 
Johnnie  conceives  the  idea  of  using  this 
very  thug  to  further  his  own  interests. 

"Don't  bother  holding  me  up,  pal,"  he 
tells  the  thug.  "That's  my  business  too, 
and  I'm  just  getting  ready  to  make  a  big 
haul  on  that  apartment  there.  If  you  want 
a  real  stake,  help  me." 

This  arouses  the  cupidity  of  the  thug, 
and  Johnnie  quickly  wins  him  over  as  an 
accomplice  and  starts  the  former  on  his  way 
to  gaining  entrance  to  Bessie's  apartment 
from  the  rear,  promising  to  precede  him  by 
the  front  way.  The  thug  hurries  around 
to  the  back  of  the  building  and  mounts  the 
fire  escape,  soon  forcing  his  way  into  the 
Smith  kitchen.  Johnnie  makes  no  attempt 
to  enter,  but  stands  guard  at  the  front 
door  listening  intently. 

Upp  is  in  the  midst  of  a  flowery  speech, 
extolling  his  own  press  agent  virtues,  when 
Mrs.  Smith  interrupts  him. 
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"Don't  finish,"  she  begs.  "It  was  just 
such  fine  talkin'  that  got  me  into  matter- 
monial  mix-ups  three  times,  and  I  don't 
want  a  fourth'n.  Wait,  I'll  go  make  some 
coffee  for  you'n  Bessie." 

So  saying  Mrs.  Smith  hurries  out  of  the 
room  as  if  fighting  desperately  to  escape 
from  an  influence  she  feared.  This  amuses 
Upp  and  Bessie,  who  turn  to  a  bit  of  jovial 
love-making  in  which  Bessie  takes  the  initi- 
ative. 

And  when  Mrs.  Smith  arrives  in  the 
kitchen  she  finds  herself  confronted  by  an 
ugly  thug;  but  before  she  could  scream  he 
had  hurled  himself  on  her  and  covered  her 
mouth  with  his  hand.  Then  he  proceeds  to 
gag  her  with  his  handkerchief,  following 
with  binding  her  with  a  clothes-line  he  finds 
on  a  shelf. 

Bessie's  proclivity  for  diffusing  mushy 
sentiments,  which  are  obviously  distasteful 
to  Upp,  causes  him  to  grow  prematurely 
impatient  because  Mrs.  Smith  is  so  long 
in  making  the  promised  coffee.  He  urges 
the  girl  to  go  and  hurry  her  mother.  She 
leaves  Upp  reluctantly,  offering  up  her  rose- 
bud lips  for  a  kiss,  which  Upp  is  slow  to 
give,  and  the  minute  she  disappears  from 
the  room  he  betrays  the  fact  that  he  is 
extremely  provoked  and  nervous  over  her 
growing  love  for  him.  He  is  not  after  ro- 
mance— he  is  after  money — graft.  So  he 
paces  the  floor  sullenly  as  he  awaits. 

When  Bessie  trots  into  the  kitchen,  the 
thug  is  just  dropping  the  squirming  but 
helpless  Mrs.  Smith,  and  he  promptly  leaps 
on  the  girl  and  prevents  her  from  screaming 
by  choking  her,  she  quickly  falling  in  a 
dead  faint.  The  thug  appropriates  a  dish- 
towel  .to  gag  her  and  finds  another  rope 
with  which  to  bind  her.  Upon  finishing  this 
task  he  hurries  to  a  side  window,  leans  far 
out  and  whistles  down  into  the  street  be- 
low. Upp,  in  the  adjoining  room,  hears 
this  whistle  and  is  instantly  alarmed. 
Johnnie  Brown,  awaiting  outside  the  door 
below,  hears  the  whistle,  and  he  promptly 
runs  down  the  street,  hailing  Policeman 
Smith,  who  is  just  passing  by.  Brown 
excitedly  tells  him  of  the  presence  of 
burglars,  and  leads  him  hastily  to  the  Smith 
apartment.  They  find  the  front  door 
locked,  and  the  policeman,  without  hesitat- 
ing, crushes  the  door  in  by  pushing  on  it 
with  the  full  weight  of  his  body.  Upp  hears 
this  noise  and  runs  to  the  window  to  look 
below.  Brown  and  the  policeman  see  him, 
and  the  officer  promptly  levels  a  revolver 
on  him.  Upp  is  rendered  immovable  out 
of  sheer  fright,  and  he  puts  up  his  hands. 
Then  the  policeman  places  the  gun  in 
Brown's  hands,  ordering  him  to  hold  the 
man  at  bay  until  he  can  get  upstairs. 

"If  he  makes  one  move  to  escape,  shoot 
to  kill,"  the  officer  orders  Brown,  and  then 
rushes  into  the  house.  Upp  wisely  remains 
at  the  window  with  his  hands  high  in  the 
air  and  without  even  a  quiver. 

The  thug  in  the  kitchen  has  taken  alarm, 
and  he  is  losing  no  time  in  making  his  get- 
away via  the  rear  fire  escape,  disappearing 
quickly. 

Policeman  Smith  runs  into  the  sitting- 
room  and  makes  Upp  his  prisoner,  hand- 
cuffing him,  and  then  orders  Brown  to 
come  on  upstairs,  the  latter  obeying.  The 
officer  is  just  searching  Upp  when  Brown 
arrives  and  immediately  looks  about  for 
Bessie.  Failing  to  see  her  he  runs  into  the 
kitchen,  discovers  the  girl  and  her  mother 
bound  and  gagged  and  hurries  back  into 
the  sitting-room,  breathlessly  informing  the 


officer  of  their  plight.  Naturally  Upp  is 
astonished  beyond  all  measure,  and  will- 
ingly accompanies  the  officer  to  the  kitchen 
to  see  with  his  own  eyes  the  condition  he 
regards  as  impossible ;  but,  sure  enough, 
he  sees  it  all,  and  he  instantly  protests  his 
ignorance  of  how  it  all  happened.  Brown 
makes  quick  work  of  freeing  the  two 
women,  who  spring  to  their  feet  upon  dis- 
covering the  uniformed  officer.  Both  try 
to  tell  their  experiences  at  once.  The 
mother  jumps  to  the  conclusion  that  Upp 
was  working  in  co-operation  with  the  thug 
and  Bessie  is  forced  by  the  circumstantial 
evidence  to  take  the  same  viewpoint.     The 


A  Real  Preparedness  "Bill" 

"/  differ  with  the  prophet  who  declares 

we're  on  the  bum, 
That  when  it  comes  to  fighting  we're  the 

residue  and  scum; 
We  may  not  have  a  navy  that  amounts 

to    thirty    cents, 
Our   army   may    be   full   of   prunes   and 

apertures  and  vents, 
But   what    care   we   for    armies    or   for 

navies,  or  for  guns? 
For    ammunition,     strategy,    or    even 

sturdy  sons? 
No  enemy  woidd  dare  to  harm  our  humble 

habitats, 
We'd  tell  our  William  Farnum  and  he'd 

kick  'em  in  the  slats. 

"For  have  you  seen  our  Farnum  slap  an 
engine  off  the  track? 

And  chase  a  mob  to  helangon  and  some- 
times half-way  back? 

And  have  you  seen  him  stand  a  king  upon 
his  royal  ear? 

And  beat  a  faithful  army  to  a  palpitating 
smear? 

How  gracefully  he  hits  a  big  gazabo  on 
the  nose 

And  presto,  undertakers  and  some  flowers 
and  repose! 

So  do  not  fear  the  English,  or  the  Ger- 
man, or  the  Jap, 

Just  notify  Bill  Farnum  and  he'll  chase 
'em  off  the  map. 

"Then  let  %is  offer  up  our  thanks  that  this 

is  even  thus; 
Let's  thank  a  kindly  Providence  for  tak- 
ing care  of  us, 
For  handing  us  a  Farnum  to  protect  our 

kith  and  kin, 
A  Farnum  who  can  give  the  foe  a  swift 

one  on  the  chin; 
For  should  a  foreign  country  grow  per- 

nicky  or  raw, 
We'll  laugh  our  girlish  tee  hee  hee  and 

likewise  haw  haw  haw; 
Have  we  not  William  Farnum  to  defend 

the  mountain  pass? 
We  have,  and  William  Farnum,  girls,  can 

run  'em  out  of  gas. 

By  J.  P.  M'Evoy,  Chicago  Tribune. 


officer  being  convinced  that  he  has  nabbed  a 
bold,  bad  burglar  in  the  very  act  of  plying 
his  illicit  trade,  jerks  Upp  roughly  out  of 
the  room  bent  on  getting  him  imprisoned 
without  delay.  He  is  stayed  momentarily 
in  the  adjoining  room  by  Upp's  own  beg- 
ging and  resistance.  He  wants  to  say  a 
word  to  the  woman,  who  with  Brown,  fol- 
low him  and  the  officer  into  the  sitting- 
room.  Mrs.  Smith  is  so  grateful  to  both 
Brown  and  Policeman  Smith  for  the  serv- 
ice she  thinks  they  have  rendered  in  captur- 
ing Upp  that  she  thanks  them  both  pro- 
fusely and  asks  each  their  name.  When 
they  reply  she  is  surprised. 

"Smith  and  Brown!"  she  exclaims.  "The 
names  of  two  of  my  former  husbands. 
Say,  you  two  fellers  can't  be  all  right." 

This  gives  Upp  an  opening  to  renew  his 
protestations,  and  he  gains  audience  by  thus 


addressing  Mrs.  Smith :  "Here,  madam, 
take  your  ten  dollars  back.  I  won't  be  able 
to  get  your  daughter  much  publicity  if  I've 
got  to  languish  in  the  bastile."  This  dis- 
play of  honesty  starts  both  Mrs.  Smith  and 
Policeman  Smith  to  thinking  and  to  ques- 
tioning both  Upp  and  Brown  and  Bessie. 
Brown  denounces  Upp  bitterly  and  claims 
he  knows  him  as  a  burglar.  Bessie  retali- 
ates by  telling  her  mother  and  the  policeman 
of  her  dislike  for  Brown,  and  she  regains 
her  confidence  in  Upp,  rushing  to  his  de- 
fense. Then  Upp  states  his  case,  frankly 
admitting  that  his  one  offense  was  to  essay 
grafting  ten  dollars  out  of  the  innocent 
couple. 

"And  when  my  folks  hear  of  this,  they're 
going  to  be  broken-hearted,"  he  adds,  break- 
ing into  tears. 

This  show  of  emotion  and  of  consider- 
ation for  his  kin  arouses  pity  in  Mrs. 
Smith,  and  she,  with  motherly  solicitude, 
puts  her  arm  around  Upp's  neck,  saying : 
"It's  all  right,  darlin',  I  don't  think  you 
meant  any  harm,  and  as  it  seems  Bessie 
won't  be  satisfied  without  you,  I  give  my 
consent  for  you  to  marry  her." 

Now  real  consternation  seizes  Upp.  He 
can't  marry  Bessie  and  does  not  want  to, 
but  he  seeks  to  avoid  to  explain  why,  once 
more  bringing  himself  under  the  suspicion 
of  all.  Hence  he  is  forced  to  unbosom  him- 
self. 

"The  reason  why  I  cannot  marry  her  is 
I  only  sought  her  to  make  a  few  dollars  to 
help  support  the  wife  I've  already  got,"  he 
says. 

Bessie  swoons,  Brown  attending  her  with 
triumphant  solicitude.  Her  mother  is  in- 
furiated upon  reaching  the  conclusion  that 
she  and  her  daughter  had  been  victimized 
by  a  trifler,  whose  only  motive  was  mer- 
cenary. She  denounces  him  roundly  and 
the  policeman  has  to  do  some  strenuous 
work  to  prevent  her  from  pouncing  on  Upp 
and  tearing  him  to  pieces.  To  save  his 
prisoner  the  officer  hurries  Upp  out  of  the 
room,  pushing  the  relentless  mother  back 
into  a  chair  roughly. 

Then  Bessie  regains  consciousness  and 
calls  her  mother,  who  hastens  to  her  side 
and  helps  her  to  her  feet.  Bessie  is 
thoroughly  sick  of  show  life  now,  but 
Brown  stands  by  smilingly  as  one  awaiting 
his  rewards  for  valiant  service.  Finally 
Mrs.  Smith  turns  on  him  and  demands  to 
know  why  he  is  sticking  around.  He  ex- 
plains that  he  loves  Bessie  and  seeks  to 
fondle  her,  but  Bessie  resents  his  famili- 
arity, and  Mrs.  Smith  forthwith  ejects  him 
from  her  home. 

"Now  that  we're  still  alive,  I  want  to  go 
straight  back  to  Kokomo  where  we've  got 
a  better  chance  of  continuing  to  live,"  the 
mother  tells  her  daughter  once  they  are 
alone  again,  and  Bessie  submissively 
agrees.  She  has  had  an  experience  which 
convinces  her  there  is  nothing  in  being  a 
stage-struck  girl  in  New  York.  The  pair 
immediately  start  the  work  of  packing 
preparatory  to  departing. 

As  a  final  scene  we  see  Mister  Upp  in  a 
prison  cell  disconsolate.  He  has  a  vision 
of  his  wife  waiting  for  him  to  bring  home 
enough  money  to  buy  some  food  to  appease 
her  growing  hunger.  He  has  another  vision 
of  himself  in  his  palmy  days  of  prosperity 
spending  money  right  and  left  and  gambling 
recklessly.  He  shakes  his  head  sadly  and 
muses : 

"There's  nothing  in  a  name,  for  it's  my 
final  downfall,  and  to  think  I'm  Upp." 
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Japanese  Actor,  Who  Is  Photoplay  Star  Because  Broken  Ear-Drum 
Disqualified  Him  as  Naval  Officer,  Divulges  Secrets 


By  KENNETH    McGAFFEY 


HE  breaking  of  an  ear-drum 
paved  the  way  to  photoplay 
stardom  for  Sessue  Hayakawa, 
the  clever  Japanese  actor  who 
has  been  achieving  such  brilliant 
successes  in  Lasky  features.  Forsooth,  had 
he  not  dived  so  deep  that  he  encountered 
more  pressure  of  water  than  he  could  with- 
stand, he  would  today  be  treading  the 
quarter-deck  of  one  of  his  Mikado's  battle- 
ships instead  of  displaying  his  admirable 
histrionic  talents  before  a  camera.  This 
fateful  accident  happened  to  him  while  he 
was  a  student  at  the  Japanese  National 
Naval  Training  School,  and  he  was  thereby 
forever  disqualified  to  serve  as  an  officer. 

Mr.  Hayakawa  had  always  been  inter- 
ested in  the  theater,  even  as  a  child,  and 
when  his  seafaring  career  was  abruptly 
ended,  he  immediately  turned  his  attention 
to  the  drama.  His  uncle,  Otto  Kawakami, 
was  a  leading  actor  in  Japan  at  the  time, 
and  the  young  aspirant  was  not  at  all  back- 
ward in  pressing  his  elder  into  service  as  an 
instructor.  In  those  days  nearly  all  the 
plays  presented  in  the  land  of  Nippon  were 
of  a  historical  nature,  and  Mr.  Hayakawa 
quickly  reached  the  wise  conclusion  that  his 
countrymen  had  the  wrong  idea  in  narrow- 
ing the  art  down  to  such  a  limited  field. 
Hence,  in  order  to  broaden  his  own  "dra- 
matic proportions,"  he  came  to  the  United 
States  to  study  the  American  drama.  He 
entered  the  University  of  Chicago,  and 
after  finishing  a  thorough-going  course,  he 
translated  a  number  of  Shakespearean 
and  modern  American  plays  into  Japanese 
and  returned  to  his  native  land,  where  he 
created  a  veritable  sensation  bv  starting"  a 


far-reaching  revolution  in  theatrical  enter- 
tainment. 

"To  properly  interpret  true  Japanese, 
especially  on  the  screen,  is  very  difficult,  be- 
cause we  are  taught  from  childhood  never 
to  betray  any  emotions  in  the  face,  but  to 
always  maintain  the  same  stolid  expres- 
sion," Mr.  Hayakawa  says.  "On  the  speak- 
ing stage  we  could  portray  this  with  the 
voice,  but  on  the  screen  we  have  only  our 
eyes  and  manner. 

"I  have  often  been  asked  how  a  Japanese 
can  lose  his  national  characteristics  as  I  do 
in  the  role  of  the  son  of  an  East  Indian 
Maharajah  in  'Each  to  His  Kind.'  It  is  a 
thing  requiring  a  great  deal  of  thought  and 
study,  because,  as  I  have  said,  we  are  taught 
from  childhood  to  show  no  emotion  in  times 
of  stress.  The  East  Indian,  you  know,  is 
quite  the  opposite.  So  I  must,  as  an  East 
Indian,  forget  something  I  have  been  taught 
from  infancy — something  that  has  become  a 
part  of  me,  the  same  as  my  hair  and  my 
arms,  the  same  as  my  manner  of  living  and 
thinking.  Instead  of  the  stolid  Japanese,  I 
must  be  animated.  I  must  remember  every- 
thing I  have  to  do  in  the  scene  and  still  re- 
member to  forget  that  I  am  a  Japanese. 
Perhaps  you  do  not  think  this  takes  hard 
work  and  perfect  concentration,  but  I  as- 
sure you  it  does.  I  may  feel  my  role  as  a 
Japanese,  but  I  must  forget  this  feeling,  and 
feel  it  as  an  East  Indian. 

"Of  course  the  costume  and  the  make-up 
have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  this,  for  it  is 
a  strange  thing  and  many  people  have  told 
me  that  as  soon  as  one  dons  a  costume,  he 
naturally  acquires  many  of  the  character- 


istics and  mannerisms  of  the  people  who 
wear  that  style  of  costume.  And  then  when 
I  see  myself  in  the  mirror  as  an  East  In- 
dian I  can  disregard  a  great  deal  of  my 
Japanese  training. 

"A  short  time  ago  I  was  asked,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Shakespearean  tricentenary 
celebration,  if  the  Japanese  did  anything 
in  commemoration  of  the  anniversary  of 
the  bard,  and  I  would  like  to  explain  that 
the  works  of  Shakespeare  and  Dickens  and 
all  the  other  famous  authors  are  as  well 
known  now  in  Japan  as  they  are  in  America, 
and  for  the  past  five  or  ten  years  have  been 
read  and  studied  in  the  Japanese  schools, 
and  practically  all  of  the  Shakespearean 
plays  have  been  presented  at  the  leading 
theaters  in  Japan.  When  I  first  came  over 
here  I  translated  a  number  of  them  into 
Japanese  and  then  went  back  and  presented 
them  in  my  own  country.  I  played  'Othello' 
first,  and  a  number  of  others  after  that, 
even  to  Shylock  in  'The  Merchant  of 
Venice.' 

"There  is  not  a  man  in  the  world  who  is 
a  stronger  advocate  of  peace  than  I  am," 
continued  Mr.  Hayakawa,  "but  I  do  enjoy 
a  good  fight  in  my  photodramatic  work,  and 
when  I  heard  there  were  to  be  three  fights 
in  'The  Honorable  Friend,'  I  was  delighted." 

A  good,  hearty  American  smile  spread 
over  his  Oriental  features  and  lighting  a 
fresh  cigarette,  he  continued. 

"In  most  of  my  productions  I  have  had 
to  fight  American  fashion,  something  I 
know  very  little  of,  but  I  have  been  able  to 
introduce  a  few  jiu  jitsu  tricks.     However, 

(Continued  on  fag    47) 


Sessue  Hayakawa,  his  wife  and  their  dog  in   the  Hayakawa  family  auto 
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THE  OUTCAST'S  OUTDOORS 


By    MAE    MACK 


N  atmosphere  surcharged  with 
elemental  turmoil  prevailed. 
The  bleary-eyed  outcast  of  his 
own  volition  was  in  the  very 
vortex  of  the  storm  outdoors ; 
and  with  no  place  of  shelter  to  which  he 
could  go  and  be  welcome.  He — John 
Arthur,  but  what  does  his  name  amount 
to? — loitered  in  a  railroad  yard,  near  a 
freight  depot  located  in  a  large  eastern  city. 
The  outcast  was  waiting  for  an  outgoing 
train,  on  which  he  hoped  to  be  taken  some- 
where else — forsooth,  just  any  place  be- 
sides where  he  was. 

For  a  brief  period  a  church  bell  pro- 
claimed the  Sabbath  evening  worship  hour. 
Then  suddenly  the  worst  of  the  tempest 
swept  down  upon  the  city  and  a  veritable 
gale  drove  a  heavy  rain  to  earth  with  tre- 
mendous force.  The  outcast  stationed  him- 
self on  one  of  the  several  tracks  and  stood 
still,  making  no  effort  whatever  to  reach 
shelter. 

Captain  Robert  C.  Westcott  of  the  Sal- 
vation Army  had  at  that  instant  sought 
refuge  in  a  railway  watchman's  shanty 
nearby,  and  he  discovered  the  outcast 
desperately  battling  to  retain  his  precarious 
position. 

"Why  doesn't  that  fellow  get  in  out  of 
the  storm?"  he  asked  himself.  The  next 
instant  a  howling  gust  of  wind  bowled  the 
outcast  over,  but  he  quickly  regained  his 
feet  and  seemed  to  brace  himself  for  the 
next  attack.  "He's  crazy,"  muttered  Cap- 
tain Westcott,  as  he  instinctively  buttoned 
his  coat  and  turned  up  his  collar.  "I  must 
get  him  to  a  place  of  shelter  or  he  will  be 
killed." 

No  sooner  had  this  man,  long  active 
in  the  underworld  district,  made  his  heroic 
resolution  than  he  had  started  to  exe- 
cute his  plan  of  action.  Out  of  the  little 
shanty  he  ran,  and  plunging  into  the  very 
teeth  of  the  wind  and  rain  he  made  rapid 
headway  to  the  spot  occupied  by  the  strange 
storm-battler  although  not  with  ease. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you,  pal?"  he 
asked. 

"Everything,"  the  outcast  replied  as  he 
pulled  his  slouch  hat  down  over  his  head. 

"But  we  can't  stand  here  in  this  terrible 
storm,"  the  Salvationist  shouted  as  he 
fought  to  retain  his  equilibrium. 

"Perhaps  you  can't,  bo,  but  I  will,"  the 
outcast  responded  with  a  note  of  firmness 
and  defiant  determination. 

"Why,  man,  you're  insane,"  the  other 
yelled. 

"There's  no  questioning  that  undeniable 
fact,  sir ;  but  that's  my  business  so  long 
as  I  refrain  from  any  violence  or  law- 
breaking,"  calmly  replied  the  outcast. 

Naturally  Captain  Westcott  was  mysti- 
fied despite  the  fact  that  the  only  logical 
conclusion  was  the  man  meant  to  commit 
suicide.  For  some  inexplicable  reason  the 
would-be  rescuer  felt  impelled  to  get  in  out 
of  the  deluge  and  leave  the  stranger  to  hio 
fate.  Acting  upon  this  rather  unusual  im- 
pulse he  hastily  returned  to  the  shanty  ar 
immediately  upon  arriving  there  he  realized 
just  why  he  had  given  up  the  idea  of  at- 
tempting to  use  his  persuasive  powers  with 
the  strange  man  in  the  storm — it   was   to 


notify  the  police.  As  a  result  it  was  not 
more  than  five  minutes  before  an  officer 
was  on  the  scene,  and  during  the  next  hour 
was  accomplished  the  task  of  forcing  the 
outcast  against  his  will  to  go  to  police 
headquarters,  where  he  was  closely  ex- 
amined. After  answering  all  questions 
evasively  for  a  while  the  prisoner  arose 
from  his  chair  and  looked  all  about  him 
searchingly. 

"What  became  of  the  Salvation  guy  that 
got  me  jugged?"  he  asked  finally. 

"He  went  away,  but  we  know  where  to 
find  him  should  any  witnesses  be  needed," 
gruffly  explained  a  rotund  desk  sergeant. 

"Well,  it  doesn't  make  much  difference 
excepting  he  might  have  shown  a  little  more 
of  the  true  humane  spirit  by  remaining  long 
enough  to  find  out  whether  or  not  my  soul 
needed  saving,"  remarked  the  outcast  with 
a  show  of  pique. 

"We're  on  the  job  to  hear  any  confes- 
sion you've  got  to  make,"  the  desk  sergeant 
blurted  out  with  menacing  abruptness. 
"What've  you  been  doing?" 

Thereupon  the  outcast  assumed  the  pose 
of  an  orator,  and  with  great  feeling  he 
delivered  the  following  speech : 

"Now,  gentlemen,  as  I  understand  the 
law,  there  is  nothing  criminal  about  stand- 
ing outdoors  in  a  storm.  Therefore  I  take 
it  that  there  is  no  valid  reason  for  my  being 
detained.  In  order  to  regain  my  freedom 
I  will  frankly  tell  you  that  I  am  an  outcast, 
another  victim  of  excessive  intemperance. 
I  was  awaiting  my  chance  to  get  out  of 
town  when  I  was  caught  in  the  storm.  My 
reason  for  not  seeking  shelter  was  that  I 
know  a  bum  is  welcome  nowhere  except  in 
God's  great  outdoors,  and  naturally  1 
stayed  where  I  knew  I  was  welcome  rather 
than  lay  myself  liable  to  another  painful 
and  humiliating  kick  by  sneaking  into 
shelter  where  no  derelict  is  wanted.  It's 
a  real  pleasure  to  endure  such  a  storm  when 
possessed  by  a  feeling  that  one  is  welcome 
to  it." 

This  was  "talk"  new  to  the  policemen.  It 
"listened"  good,  and  the  outcast  won  another 
chance.  He  was  given  permission  to  go 
his  way,  and  was  just  about  to  leave  the 
room  when  a  big,  burly  patrolman  entered 
from  a  corridor  leading  a  frail  but  nicely 
dressed  young  woman  with  streaming 
golden  hair  and  a  wan  face.  The  outcast 
paused  to  observe  the  spectacle,  and  when 
the  patrolman  led  his  feminine  prisoner  to 
the  sergeant's  desk  and  all  the  uniformed 
attaches  yelled  in  chorus,  "She's  back 
again,"  this  same  outcast  retraced  his  steps 
and  took  a  position  beside  the  woman. 

"What's  Mag  been  doing  now  ?"  queried 
the  desk  sergeant. 

"She  lifted  a  gold  watch  from  a  drunk's 
pocket  just  as  I  got  my  peepers  on  her," 
the  patrolman  explained. 

"Oh,  that  isn't  true,"  the  woman  broke 
in  emphatically. 

"Well,  you  would  have  lifted  it  if  you 
hadn't  seen  me,"  insisted  the  patrolman. 

"I — I — had  no  idea  of  robbing  that  man 
— I  was  only  pleading  with  him  to  give  me 
enough  money  to  buy  a  meal — I'm  hungry, 
I'm  starving — oh  please  don't  send  me  to 
the    workhouse    again,    for    I'm    trying    so 
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hard  to  reform  and  get  a  new  start  in  life." 
And  upon  finishing  this  denial  and  appeal, 
the  woman  fell  to  her  knees  and  burying  her 
face  in  her  open  hands  wept  half-hysteric- 
ally.  It  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  a  psychologi- 
cal moment,  and  every  police  officer  present 
betrayed  a  dum founded  state  of  mind  with 
thoughts  of  sympathy  and  doubt  running 
riot.  No  one  could  speak  for  the  moment, 
but  John  Arthur,  the  outcast,  regained  his 
composure  first,  and  fortunately  for  all  con- 
cerned he  had  the  right  words  at  his  com- 
mand with  which  to  meet  the  situation. 

"She  asks  for  very  little — just  a  chance, 
gentlemen — give  it  to  her,"  was  all  he  said, 
and  this  with  such  quiet  dignity  that  it 
savored  of  naught  but  impressiveness. 

"By  gad,  I  would  in  a  minute  if  I  was 
sure  she  would  go  some  place  where  she 
could  have  a  chance,"  promptly  agreed  the 
desk  sergeant. 

"I'll  take  her  to  a  place,"  the  outcast 
volunteered. 

"Where  ?"  the  desk  sergeant  asked. 

"First  to  a  place  that's  as  much  the  pau- 
per's own  as  it  is  the  millionaire's — out- 
doors— and  then  I'll  hear  her  story,  and  if 
she  has  relatives  I'll  try  to  restore  her 
to  them." 

"That's  a  good  idea ;  go  ahead."  As  the 
desk  sergeant  uttered  these  words,  the 
woman  arose  and  deliberately  walked  over 
to  the  outcast  and  laid  her  head  on  his 
shoulder  as  if  thoroughly  weary  and  simul- 
taneously grateful  to  have  even  his  tattered 
coat  for  her  resting-place. 

"I  thank  you  all,"  she  said  in  low,  deep 
tones,  and  then  without  raising  her  head 
continued :  "I  place  all  my  hopes  and  con- 
fidence in  you,  stranger." 

"God  help  us  both,"  was  all  the  outcast 
could  say  before  his  emotions  began  to 
choke  off  his  voice,  and  then  he  looked  in- 
quiringly at  the  desk  sergeant. 

"Go  ahead,"  the  latter  repeated. 

"Thank  you,"  came  solemnly  from  the 
outcast,  and  then  he  gently  assisted  the 
woman,  his  new  and  first  protege,  to  the 
door  and  through  a  long  corridor  to  the 
outdoors,  quickly  disappearing  with  her 
from  the  vicinity  of  police  headquarters. 

"Bill,"  called  the  police  sergeant  after  the 
curious  couple  had  departed  from  the  room, 
"follow  'em  and  see  what  they  do,"  where- 
upon a  plain  clothes  man  arose  from  a  chair 
and  took  up  the  trail  of  the  homeless 
wanderers. 

*  *  *         *  *  * 

An  hour  later  John  Arthur,  the  outcast, 
and  Mag,  the  remorseful  woman  of  the 
street,  stood  in  front  of  the  headquarters  of 
the  Salvation  Army,  situated  as  usual  in 
the  heart  of  the  city's  slum  district. 

"I'm  so  afraid  to  face  my  brother,"  the 
woman  told  the  outcast  as  she  held  back. 

"If  your  brother  is  no  more  consider- 
ate than  the  Salvationist  who  caused  my 
arrest,  1  don't  blame  you  for  fearing  him, 
because  of  all  the  beasts  deserving  of  uni- 
versal fear  it  is  the  inconsiderate  man  who 
takes  up  soul-saving  as  his  life  work,  but 
we'll  try  your  brother  out  anyway."  With 
these  words  the  outcast  led  the  woman  to 
the  entrance  of  the  Salvation  Army  Hall. 
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Bill,  the  plain  clothes  man,  was  only  about 
ten  paces  away. 

Upon  reaching  the  doorway,  the  woman 
stopped  short.  "I'd  rather  not  see  him," 
she  said. 

"It  can't  do  any  harm  to  see. him,  and  it 
might  do  a  lot  of  good,"  the  outcast  argued. 
"Let's  be  game." 

Within  a  minute  he  had  the  woman  inside 
an  ante-room,  and  the  next  instant  they  were 
confronted  by  Captain  Westcott,  where- 
upon the  woman  extended  her  hands  to 
him. 

"Oh,  brother,  do  give  me  just  one  more 
chance,"  she  appealed. 

"Is  this  your  brother?"  the  outcast  asked 
her,  showing  marked  surprise. 

"Yes,  I  am,"  Captain  Westcott  replied, 
"and  for  three  years  she  has  made  me 
ashamed  of  the  fact." 

"Well,  if  you  make  a  habit  of  having  for- 
lorn creatures  arrested  and  then  deserting 
them  before  you  determine  how  deserving 
they  might  be  of  spiritual  aid,  when  the 
latter  is  your  chosen  work,  she  should  be 
equally  ashamed  of  that  fact,  in  spite  of  all 
her  faults  and  mistakes,"  the  outcast  de- 
clared with  almost  bitter  emphasis. 

"I  don't  even  want  to  talk  to  a  hopeless 
bum  of  yot:r  kind,"  was  Captain  Westcott's 
curt  response.  "You  can  go  your  way.  As 
for  you,  Mag,  I'll  give  you  another  chance." 

"See?"  the  outcast  said  as  he  turned  to 
the  woman,  "we  have  won." 

"We  have  won,"  the  woman  repeated 
dubiously.  "I  may  have  won  a  chance,  but 
you — you  are  losing." 

"Don't  worry  about  me ;  I'm  used  to  los- 
ing," and  with  these  words  the  outcast 
smiled  radiantly  in  an  attempt  to  convince 
the  woman  that  he  was  bravely  cheerful. 
Then  he  started  to  go,  but  the  same  white, 
thin  hand  he  had  a  few  minutes  before 
patted  consolingly  as  he  heard  her  tragic 
story  of  a  life  of  sin,  stayed  him. 

"No,  I  won't  let  you  go  away  from  me," 
she  said. 

"What !  You  mean  to  hang  onto  the 
kind  of  bad  company  that  has  been  your 
ruination !"   expostulated  her  brother. 

"Yes ;  I  fully  intend  to  share  with  him 
any  chance  for  betterment  I  may  get,"  the 
woman  said  firmly. 

"Then  goodnight,"  and  Captain  Westcott 
left  the  ante-room  slamming  shut  the  door 
after  him. 

"Now  see  what  you've  gone  and  done  just 
for  a  bum  !"  the  outcast  yelled  at  poor  brave 
Mag ;  but  when  he  noted  how  she  cringed 
at  his  sharp  words  he  quickly  changed  his 
tone  to  a  gentler  pitch,  adding,  "Why  did 
you  let  me  stand  in  the  way  of  a  happy  re- 
conciliation with  your  brother,  little  girl?" 

"Because  that's  the  way  I'm  built,"  she 
replied.  "I  have  been  a  very  wicked  woman 
without  a  conscience  for  three  long,  dreary 
years,  and  I  don't  care  what  becomes  of 
me ;  but  whenever  anybody  does  me  a  good 
turn,  I'm  not  going  to  express  my  appreci- 
ation by  giving  'em  a  kick  in  the  solar 
plexus.  I'd  rather  stick  to  you,  a  bum  with 
a  real  human  heart  than  to  be  always  on  my 
knees  to  a  brother  who  could  never  forget 
all  the  mean  things  I've  done.  I  like  you 
because  I  know  you  want  me  to  like  you.  I 
can't  like  my  brother  because  I  know  he 
doesn't  want  to  be  liked  by  such  as  me. 
Where'll  we  go  from  here?" 


John  Arthur  had  been  a  victim  of  wan- 
derlust for  so  many  years  that  he  had  ceased 
to  realize  the  existence  of  sentiment,  but 
now  he  found  himself  suddenly  awakened 
from  that  lethargy  and  face  to  face  with 
the  possibility  of  a  romance  with  one  upon 
his  own  footing,  one  whose  standards  of 
moral  ethics  approximated  his  own.  De- 
spite all  the  mental  acrobatics  he  could  per- 
form in  a  twinkling,  he  could  not  divert  his 
mind  from  a  new  desire,  a  desire  for  do- 
mesticity :  he  felt  sure  he  would  like  to  be 
living  happily  in  a  modest,  little  cottage 
with  this  woman  of  the  street  living  up  to 
her  recently  expressed  standard  of  unflinch- 
ing loyalty.  They  could  both  reform  !  They 
could  both  be  happy  ! 

"Say,  we've  both  got  a  chance  now,"  he 
finally  declared  with  decided  enthusiasm. 

"Sure  we  have,"  the  woman  agreed  with 
confidence.  "Let's  go  and  try  our  luck 
together  as  pals,  or  better  still — " 

"Yes,  or  better  still  as  man  and  wife,"  he 
interrupted. 


CLIMBING 

Oftentimes  we  are  apt  to  sigh 

Over  Life's   rugged   and   stony  way, 

And  wistfully  think  of  days  gone  by, 
When  joy  and  happiness  held  full  sway. 

And  sometimes  we  fear  the  future's  toil, 
With  its  heavy,  remorseless  tread, 

Longing   the  plans  of  Fate   to  foil 
'Till  our  souls  are  filled  with  dread. 

But    we're    hurried   on    by    the   weaving 
crowd 

As  a  leaf  is  borne  on  the  stream, — 
For  fame  and  success  we  clamor  loud, 

Scorning  to  stop  and  dream. 

We     scale     the     ladder — "Success,"     its 
name — 
'Till  the  topmost  rung  we  reach, 
And   gaze   far   back    o'er   the   paths   we 
came 
With  joy  too  profound  for  speech. 

Then  if  we  linger  in  silence  and  awe, 
Ambition  whispers,  "Go   higher  still!" 

And  climbing  on  we  new  courage  draw 
From  humanity' s  answering  thrill. 

— By  Walt  Derl. 


"That's  it;  let's  kiss  on  it." 

The  very  next  instant  John  Arthur  was 
experiencing  the  first  kiss  he  had  been 
alloted  in  many  years,  and  forthwith  his 
whole  idea  of  life  as  it  ought  to  be  changed. 

"Come  on,"  he  said  as  he  opened  the 
door  leading  to  the  street.  "My  first  duty 
is  to  provide  for  you  a  meal.  I'll  lift  it  off 
of  the  first  free  lunch  counter  I  can  find." 

Upon  reaching  the  sidewalk  they  were 
confronted  by  Bill,  the  plain  clothes  man. 

"Well,  did  you  find  a  place  for  her  to 
go?"  he  asked  of  the  outcast,  as  he  threw 
back  his  coat  revealing  a  police  badge. 

"Yes;  with  me  as  my  wife  by  law  just 
as  soon  as  I  can  get  a-hold  of  the  price  of 
a  marriage  license,"  readily  confided  the 
outcast. 

"Then  what  are  you  going  to  do?" 

"I'm  going  to  do  something  that's  been 
out  of  my  line  for  a  good  many  years,  and 
that  is  look  for  and  find  a  job  so  we  can 
keep  up  a  home,"  the  outcast  replied. 


"What  have  you  got  to  start  out  with?" 
the  detective  asked. 

"Nothing  that  we  can  call  our  own  ex- 
cept the  outdoors ;  but  tell  the  sergeant  we 
won't  be  worrying  him  any  more,"  and 
John  Arthur  turned  to  the  woman  for  con- 
firmation. "Will  we — er — what's  your 
name  ?" 

"In  police  circles  I  have  always  been 
known  as  Mag,  but  my  right  name  is 
Marguerite  Foss,"  the  woman  explained. 

"Well,  soon  it's  going  to  be  Mrs.  John 
Arthur,  although  I'm  not  promising  for  the 
present  any  better  address  than  just  plain 
Outdoors.  Goodbye,  officer."  Then,  prof- 
fering his  arm  to  Marguerite  Foss,  the  out- 
cast started  down  the  street. 

Rather  dazed  by  the  unusual  spectacle 
of  bums  of  opposite  sexes  casting  their  lots 
together  on  such  thoroughly  conventional 
terms,  Bill  seemed  helpless  to  do  more  than 
stand  still  and  gaze  steadfastly  at  the  de- 
parting couple  for  the  moment ;  but  the  in- 
stant a  full  realization  of  their  situation 
dawned  upon  him,  he  had  a  five-dollar  gold 
piece  out  of  his  pocket  and  was  pressing  it 
in  the  palm  of  John  Arthur's  hand. 

"Here's  a  starter,  bo,"  he  said.     "Good 

luck." 

The  outcast  glared  at  the  coin,  then  at 
the  officer,  and  finally  at  the  woman.  "It's 
a  miracle,  girl,  that's  what  it  is,"  he  ex- 
claimed. 

"Five  bucks,"  she  murmured  as  she  held 
her  gaze  fast  on  the  coin.  "It's  more  than 
a  miracle ;  it's  a  life-saver."  Then  she 
turned  to  the  officer.  "Much  obliged.  I've 
got  to  hand  it  to  you,  pal,  you're  the  first 
useful  cop  I  ever  met." 

"Beat  it,"  Bill  ordered  smiling  genially. 
"Make  yourself  invisible  around  here  and 
get  some  visible  means  of  support.  Get 
me?" 

"We're  on,"  the  outcast  replied. 

Without  further  parleying  he  took  "Mag" 
to  a  restaurant  on  the  next  corner  and  they 
broke  bread  together  for  the  first  time. 

^  ^  ^c  $z  ^  $i 

All  the  foregoing  episodes  occurred  fif- 
teen years  ago.  Today  John  Arthur  is  one 
of  this  country's  most  unique  kings  of  ho- 
boes. He  is  still  an  outcast,  but  still  of  his 
own  volition,  because  he  was  born  a  tramp 
at  heart.  But  he  owns  a  160-acre  farm  in 
Pennsylvania  near  Philadelphia,  and  with 
this  farm  he  possesses  a  great  deal  of 
outdoors.  His  present  pet  hobby  is  to  im- 
port "down-and-outers"  in  squads  of  a 
dozen  or  a  score  from  adjacent  cities  to  his 
farm,  where  he  shares  with  them  his  out- 
doors while  his  wife,  nee  "Mag"  in  police 
circles,  sees  to  it  that  all  guests  are  amply 
fed  and  housed,  regardless  of  their  caste. 
Nine  out  of  every  ten  tramps  who  are  lucky 
enough  to  come  within  the  sphere  of  the 
Arthur  hospitality,  depart  reluctantly,  but 
with  their  minds  fully  made  up  to  get 
farms  of  their  own.  Dozens  and  dozens 
of  these  erstwhile  members  of  the  home- 
less gentry  managed  to  get  incentive  enough 
from  the  outcast  to  get  into  the  farming 
business  one  way  or  another.  Thus  has  an 
outcast  made  more  good  use  of  his  outdoors 
than  many  a  man  has  of  millions  of  dollars, 
and  all  because  he  never  suffered  a  change 
of  heart.  He's  still  what  he  was — a  tramp, 
a  social  outcast,  but  a  good  one. 
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THE  BONDAGE  OF  FEAR 

By    HORACE    J.    GARDNER 


T  was  June  in  Tennessee,  and 
the  early  morning  sun  gen- 
erated the  drops  of  dew  as 
they  tenderly  clung  to  the 
blossoms  in  Dr.  Wheatley's 
vast  orchards,  and  to  the  myriad  of  flowers 
which  blanketed  the  fields  on  four  sides  of 
the  Hillsboro  station.  It  was  three  minutes 
after  eight  when  the  shriek  of  the  morning 
limited  aroused  the  agent  from  a  meditative 
smoke  and  caused  him  to  jerk  out  his  heavy 
silver  timepiece  to  ascertain  just  how  late 
the  limited  would  arrive  at  Hillsboro,  for 
it  is  a  time-honored  custom  for  all  trains  to 
pull  up  at  Hillsboro  a  few  moments  behind 
the  scheduled  time. 

The  air  brakes  screamed  and  the  long 
mountain  train  came  to  a  stop  with  an 
unnecessary  jolt.  Staggering  under  a 
dozen  bundles,  a  young  woman  emerged 
from  the  rear  car  and  stood  on  the  splin- 
tered platform.  Two  swift  whistles  pene- 
trated the  air,  and  the  big  iron  horse  of  the 
mountains  passed  on  with  its  precious  load 
of  human  freight. 

The  girl  laughed  heartily  as  a  robust  old 
colored  man  relieved  her  of  her  bundles. 

"Why,  'Rastus,  how  glad  I  am  to  see 
you !  And  you  say  the  surrey  is  on  the 
other  side  of  the  station  ?    That's  fine  !" 

Dr.  Wheatley  leaned  on  the  front  gate 
in  a  characteristic  pose,  and  with  a  smile 
spoke  to  his  companion. 

"Seems  to  me,  young  fellow,  you  are 
pretty  much  interested  in  the  return  of  my 
little  girl  from  her  last  year  at  finishing 
school." 

Dick  Mortimer,  good-looking  and  twenty- 
six,  answered  with  a  smile  on  his  finely 
curved  mouth :  "I  am,  Doctor,  and  I'm 
proud  of  it,"  he  said. 

The  surrey  drew  up  in  front  of  the 
Wheatley  home,  and  Beatrice  alighted  into 
the  outstretched  arms  of  her  father.  She 
greeted  her  father  affectionately  and  then 
turned  to  Dick,  who  beamed  upon  her,  his 
heart  beating  twice  as  fast. 

"Oh,  daddy,"  she  exclaimed,  dancing 
into  the  yard  with  her  blue  eyes  twinkling 
tidings  of  genuine  happiness  over  her  home- 
coming, "do  show  me  all  the  dear  pets  I 
used  to  love  so  much." 

"I'm  afraid  that  I  can't  show  you  the 
very  same  ones,  honey,  because  they  have 
grown  up,"  he  smiled  paternally,  "but  I  can 
show  you  their  children."  Dick  followed 
as  the  old  doctor  and  his  daughter  made 
their  way  to  the  barnyard,  where  Beatrice 
exclaimed  happily  over  the  chickens,  little 
pigs,  a  calf,  and  several  other  animals. 


The  following  day  was  a  duplicate  of  a 
perfect  day  in  June,  and  what  is  so  rare 
as  an  ideal  day,  even  in  the  beautiful  month 
of  brides  and  roses?  Dick  Mortimer  whis- 
tled cheerily  as  he  walked  up  to  the  ver- 
anda, which  encircled  Dr.  Wheatley's  mod- 
est homestead. 

"Why,  Dick,"  exclaimed  Beatrice  as  she 
met  him  with  a  hearty  look  of  satisfaction, 
"you  are  early,  aren't  you?" 

"No,  Beatrice,"  he  said  softly,  "never 
too  early  to  be  with  you." 

She  turned  with  a  smile  and  led  the  way 
down  the  path  to  the  road. 


"Isn't  it  just  one  glorious  day  for  a 
walk?"  she  exclaimed,  as  she  breathed  in 
the  pure  air,  scented  with  blossoms  from 
the  adjacent  orchards. 

They  walked  through  a  field  of  wild 
asters,  chatting  gaily  all  the  time  over  inci- 
dents of  their  childhood  and  of  more  recent 
events  in  Hillsboro  during  her  absence  at 
the  finishing  school.  They  sat  for  a  while 
on  the  low-hanging  branch  of  an  apple  tree. 
But  youth  is  impatient  and  they  wended 
their  way  down  to  the  shore  of  the  rip- 
pling mountain  stream,  which  industriously 
ploughed  its  nose  down  the  fertile  valley. 
At  last  they  came  to  the  old  rustic  bridge 
and  sat  down.  Swains  and  blushing 
maidens  for  generations  had  visited  the  old 
rustic  bridge.  It  was  the  most  hallowed 
spot  in  the  Hillsboro  section,  and  the  wind- 
ing path  was  known  as  "Lover's  Lane." 
If  you  have  ever  been  in  the  northeastern 
portion  of  Tennessee,  where  the  Cumber- 
lands  of  Virginia  cross  over  the  line,  you 
will  know  that  they  are  indescribable,  for 
even  an  artist  is  powerless  to  portray 
nature's  handiwork  as  it  exists  in  the  moun- 
tains and  valleys  of  Tennessee. 

Dick  turned  and  gazed  at  the  golden- 
haired  girl,  whose  fascinating  gaze  was  di- 
rected at  the  cliff  on  the  other  side  of  the 
stream,  that  dropped  sheer  ten  feet  aside 
from  a  moss-covered  trail — that  path  coiled 
under  the  cliff  and  encircled  a  big  pine  tree 
and  masses  of  rhododendron. 

"A  penny  for  your  thoughts,"  challenged 
Dick,  as  he  reached  for  her  little  white 
hand. 

"Oh,  I  was  thinking  of  how  wonderfully 
beautiful  it  is  here,"  she  replied,  wistfully 
casting  her  eyes  once  more  across  the  noisy 
stream. 

"Beatrice,  little  girl,  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  love  you.  You  have  been  the  ideal 
of  all  my  dreams  of  the  future,  and  this 


day  will  be  the  happiest  of  my  life  if  you 
can  only  say  that  you  love  me.  Do  you?" 
Dick  Mortimer  stopped  as  abruptly  as  he 
began. 

Beatrice  turned  to  him  smiling  and  said, 
"I  love  you,  Dick — " 

With  a  joyous  cry  Dick  gathered  her  into 
his  arms,  but,  laughing  a  teasing  little  laugh, 
Beatrice  slipped  from  his  grasp  and  fin- 
ished the  sentence, 

" — but  as  a  dear,  old,  dependable  friend 
— not  a  husband !  Please,  please  do  not  be 
so  serious  again !" 

The  smile  died  away  from  Dick's  face, 
and  he  turned  away  with  a  look  of  agony 
enveloping  his  countenance.  Beatrice  looked 
at  him  coquettishly,  then  under  the  spell 
of  his  reflected  unhappiness,  she  touched 
his  arm  softly — "I  am  sorry,  Dick,  if  I 
have  hurt  you." 

The  rejected  lover  arose  sadly  and,  with 
a  hopeless  look  in  his  eyes,  he  hoarsely  re- 
plied: "I  expected  to  be  hurt — I  might 
have  known  you  wouldn't  care  for  me — 
you- — you  knew  me  too  well." 

II. 

"Beatrice,  this  is  Mr.  John  Randolph,  of 
New  York,  who  is  going  to  buy  a  part  of 
my  orchard."  Dr.  Wheatley  affectionately 
introduced  his  daughter  to  the  wealthy 
banker,  who  had  been  seized  with  a  whim 
to  purchase  a  large  plot  of  ground  in  Ten- 
nessee for  a  summer  home. 

It  did  not  require  much  time  for  Ran- 
dolph to  fall  madly  in  love  with  Beatrice, 
nor  was  Dick  slow  in  developing  an  acute 
jealousy,  which  seemed  to  presage  serious 
trouble,  but  the  latter's  plight  was  given 
little  consideration  by  the  girl,  because  she 
did  not  love  him,  a  condition  over  which 
she  had  no  control.  On  the  other  hand,  she 
found  she  did  love  Randolph,  who  was  a 
handsome,  splendid  type  of  business  man, 


Randolph  stood  staring,  rigid  and  motionless 
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Beatrice   threw   the   hat   on   the   coals   and   watched   the   blaze,   wild-eyed   with   terror 


and  when  finally  he  proposed  marriage,  she 
promptly  accepted  him,  and  within  a  few 
weeks  she  quietly  became  his  bride. 

The  bitter  disappointment  Dick  felt 
over  the  success  of  a  newcomer  in  winning 
a  girl  he  had  known  for  years,  and  who 
had  known  him  as  thoroughly  as  she  did 
members  of  her  own  family,  was  too  much. 
Life  was  no  longer  bearable  for  him  in 
Hillsboro,  and  without  even  bidding  any 
one  good-bye,  he  departed.  Soon  after- 
wards he  was  settled  in  New  York  City, 
and  in  his  efforts  to  free  himself  from  the 
worries  which  beset  him,  he  sought  conso- 
lation in  saloons  and  cafes,  quickly  degen- 
erating to  the  plane  of  a  common  drunkard 
of  the  lowest  morals. 

After  enjoying  an  extended  honeymoon 
in  the  mountains,  Randolph  took  Beatrice 
to  his  palatial  New  York  home. 

Months  passed  quickly,  and,  weighing 
everything  in  the  balance,  Beatrice  was  not 
altogether  unhappy.  The  psychology  of  her 
predicament  was  that  she  loved  Randolph, 
who  had  never  failed  to  strive  to  make  her 
happy,  but  hers  was  more  of  a  spiritual 
love,  lacking  in  physical  elements.  She  was 
still  the  mere  slip  of  a  girl,  and  not  to  be 
censufed.  Randolph  was  suffering  from 
a  pronounced  heart  hunger.  He  realized 
his  boundless  love  did  not  receive  the 
proper  reciprocity. 

"I  have  not  been  able  to  make  her  love 
me  yet,  but  I  will,"  he  told  himself  after 
she  had  danced  teasingly  out  of  the  room 
after  announcing  her  intention  of  going  to 
a  skating  rink.  Immediately  after  his  little 
wife's  departure  Randolph  bravely  sought 
to  forget  his  troubles  by  burying  himself 
in  the  interests  of  his  business. 

Meanwhile  Beatrice  joined  two  gay  girl 
friends  and  went  to  an  elite  skating  rink. 
As  she  entered  the  building,  Dick  Morti- 
mer, dissipated  and  haggard  in  appearance, 
and  minus  his  former  youthful  resilience, 
turned  into  that  very  street  around  an  adja- 
cent corner,  just  in  time  to  get  a  sufficient 
glimpse  of  her  to  recognize  her.  Dick  ex- 
citedly grasped  the  arms  of  his  two  men 
companions   for  support. 


"What's  the  matter,  Dick,  did  you  see  a 
ghost?"  one  of  them  asked  with  some 
amazement. 

"Yes,  I  have  seen  a  ghost,"  he  gasped, 
huskily,  and,  without  making  further  ex- 
planation, he  hurriedly  followed  the  girl 
who  had  rejected  him  into  the  rink. 

Beatrice  had  only  just  seated  herself  to 
permit  an  attendant  to  put  on  her  skates 
when  she  espied  Dick.  She  uttered  an  ex- 
clamation of  surprise,  but  she  promptly 
recovered  her  equilibrium  and  arose  to 
greet  her  old-time  suitor. 

"Why  didn't  you  let  me  know  that  you 
were  in  New  York?"  she  asked  cordially 
as  she  accepted  his  outstretched  hand. 

"I  have  been  trying  to  forget  you,"  he 
replied. 

"And  you  have  succeeded?"  she  asked 
in  a  bantering  tone,  half  amused  by  his 
seriousness. 

"I  could  never  forget  you — I  loved  you," 
he  averred  stoutly. 

Beatrice  tried  in  vain  to  laugh  Dick  out 
of  his  morbid  mood,  and  when  she  finally 
parted  from  him  she  exhibited  little  concern 
over  his  frame  of  mind,  but  it  was  her  un- 
dying spirit  of  girlishness  which  prompted 
this. 

III. 

As  the  subsequent  days  passed  swiftly 
by  she  realized  that  the  real  happiness  she 
had  searched  for  in  the  outside  social  whirl 
was  to  be  found  in  her  own  home. 

"John,  I  have  been  thinking  about  you 
— how  kind  you  have  been  to  me,"  she  told 
Randolph  as  she  placed  her  hand  with  a 
show  of  tenderness  on  his  shoulder. 

"It  has  been  my  pleasure,"  he  replied 
smilingly. 

"And  I  was  also  thinking  that  I  have  not 
appreciated  you,"  she  added. 

This  gave  Randolph  his  first  encourage- 
ment of  weeks  to  give  expression  to  the 
adoration  he  held  for  his  wife.  A  happy 
Jove' feast  ensued,  and  this  had  as  a  climax 
the  planning  Of  a  vacation  trip  to  the  moun- 
tains. 

The  next  morning,  when  Randolph  left 
the  house   for  his   office,   to   arranage   his 


business  affairs  so  he  could  go  away, 
Beatrice  gaily  gave  him  the  most  affection- 
ate good-bye  kiss  of  their  entire  matrimo- 
nial lives. 

At  that  very  moment  Dick  Mortimer  was 
waiting  and  watching,  desiring  but  hardly 
daring,  near  the  Randolph  home.  When 
he  saw  Randolph  leave  the  vicinity  Dick 
walked  to  the  front  door  with  uncertain 
step.  After  a  prolonged  hesitation  he  rang 
the  door-bell  and  was  admitted  by  a  butler. 

When  Beatrice  entered  the  drawing 
room,  to  which  the  butler  had  shown  Dick, 
she  was  alarmed. 

"Don't  be  afraid,''"  he  said ;  "it  simply 
means  I  believed  you  to  be  sincere  when 
you  scolded  me  for  not  looking  you  up." 

"Yes,  yes,  I  was  sincere,"  she  protested, 
forcing  a  nervous  laugh. 

"Ah,  you  have  changed,  Beatrice.  You 
are  more  beautiful,  more  matured,"  he 
began. 

"Please,  Dick,  so  long  as  you  are  in  my 
husband's  home,  do  not  speak  to  me  like 
that  again,"  she  interrupted. 

This  displeased  him,  and  with  slurring 
vehemence  he  muttered :  "Your  husband." 
Thereupon  he  seized  the  now  terrorized 
Beatrice  and  held  her  fast  in  his  embrace, 
despite  her  struggling,  as  he  asked :  "I  only 
ask  the  one  question,  Beatrice,  do  you  love 
him?" 

"What  right  have  you  to  ask  me  a  ques- 
tion like  that?"  she  demanded  defiantly. 

"I  ask  it  only  because  I  love  you,"  he 
persisted,  as  he  towered  over  her  menac- 
ingly. 

At  that  instant  Randolph,  who  had  re- 
turned to  get  a  wallet  he  had  forgotten, 
entered  the  room.  Dick  and  Beatrice 
wheeled  around  at  sight  of  him.  Randolph 
stopped  abruptly,  and  stood  staring,  rigid 
and  motionless.  Beatrice  uttered  one  little 
cry,  then  forced  a  smile. 

"You  remember  Dick  Mortimer,  don't 
you,  John  ?"  she  asked,  advancing  towards 
Randolph. 

The  two  men  stared  momentarily  at  each 
other,  then  Dick  proffered  his  hand.  Ran- 
dolph was  reluctant  to  accept  it,  and  he  was 
suspicious,  condemning.  However,  he  pres- 
ently explained  that  he  had  returned  to  get 
his  wallet,  and  he  went  to  the  library, 
feigning  nonchalance,  but  he  was  immeas- 
urably worried.  When  he  re-entered  the 
room  and  Dick  indicated  his  readiness  to 
go,  Randolph  graciously  took  his  rival 
downtown  in  his  limousine. 

That  night  Beatrice  learned  that  the 
sting  of  the  scorpion  is  jealousy.  She  was 
ready  to  start  on  the  anticipated  vacation 
trip  when  she  first  noted  her  husband's 
changed  demeanor.  Suspicion  had  eaten 
its  way  into  his  thoughts,  and  he  felt  sure 
his  wife  retained  a  love  for  her  first  sweet- 
heart. Randolph  answered  her  questions 
laconically. 

Two  weeks  later  Randolph  and  Beatrice 
were  domiciled  at  the  lodge  on  Cloudy  Moun- 
tain. She  had  just  told  him  she  was  never 
happier  in  her  life  when  a  rural  messenger 
presented  him  with  a  telegram  summoning 
him  back  to  New  York  to  close  an  import- 
ant business  deal.  He  was  reluctant  to 
leave  Beatrice  alone  in  the  country,  but 
when  she  assured  him  she  would  not  get 
too  lonesome  he  departed. 

It  so  happened  that  Skinny  Morgan,  a 
gunman  whom  the  police  had  chased  out 
of  New  York,  took  refuge  in  the  vicinity 
of  Randolph's  mountain  lodge  soon  after- 
wards.   Skinny  saw  Beatrice  kiss  Randolph 
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good-bye  at  the  railway  station,  and  he  im- 
mediately determined  she  should  be  his 
prey. 

Meanwhile  Dick  Mortimer  had  arrived 
in  that  very  vicinity,  having  followed  Bea- 
trice after  learning  from  servants  at  the 
Randolph  home  where  the  couple  had 
gone. 

That  night  both  Dick  and  Skinny  sought 
to  take  unfair  advantage  of  Randolph's 
absence.  The  former  boldly  walked  to  the 
Randolph  lodge  and  startled  Beatrice  by 
yelling  the  announcement  of  his  arrival. 
Skinny  made  his  way  stealthily  to  the  same 
lodge. 

"Dick!"  exclaimed  Beatrice  upon  open- 
ing the  door  and  discerning  his  emaciated 
features. 

"Yes,  I  have  risked  everything  again  to 
get  a  chance  to  see  you,"  he  said  in  husky 
tones  as  he  pushed  his  way  into  the  house. 

"You  are  a  coward  to  always  wait  until 
my  husband  is  gone,"  she  told  him. 

"But  I  have  many  things  to  say  to  you, 
Beatrice." 

"I  won't  listen — you  must  go,"  she  an- 
nounced  firmly. 

"I  am  here  and  I  do  not  intend  to  leave," 
he  declared  calmly. 

Beatrice  desperately  pleaded  with  Dick  to 
leave.  Instead  of  arousing  any  manliness 
in  him  thereby,  she  exasperated  and  tor- 
tured him.  Determined  to  force  the  issue 
in  his  favor,  Dick  grabbed.  Beatrice  and 
forced  her  to  submit  to  a  kiss.  At  that  very 
instant  Skinny  in  sneaking  around  the 
house,  stumbled  and  bumped  against  a 
window. 

"My  husband !"  Beatrice  cried  out,  upon 
being  startled  by  the  noise.  "He  must  not 
find  you  here  with  me." 

Without  a  moment's  delay  she  dragged 
the  palsied  Dick  to  the  door  and  hid  him 
behind  some  portierres,  and  then  she  ran 
into  an  adjoining  room,  just  in  time  to  con- 
front Skinny,  as  he  crawled  in  through  a 
window.  He  made  one  wild  leap  towards 
her  and  fought  to  wrest  a  diamond  lavalliere 
from  her  neck.  She  managed  to  free  her- 
self from  his  grasp  and,  screaming,  she  ran 
upstairs,  with  Skinny  in  pursuit.  He  made 
the  frightened  woman  his  captive  in  her 
bedroom,  and  just  as  he  tore  the  jewels 
from  her  neck,  Dick  entered  in  response  to 
her  cries  for  help.  A  fierce  combat  be- 
tween the  two  men  followed.  Dick,  after 
a  time  pinioned  Skinny  on  the  floor,  but  it 
proved  a  fatal  victory,  because  the  latter 
succeeded  in  getting  his  revolver  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  he  fired  two  bullets  at  Dick, 
who  toppled  over  dead.  In  a  moment  of 
excitement  Skinny  arose  to  his  feet,  tossed 
his  gun  on  a  nearby  table,  and  ran  to  a 
window,  as  if  bent  on  making  a  hasty  exit. 
Then  he  seemed  to  change  his  mind,  and 
started  back  for  his  weapon,  but  Beatrice 
sprang  forward  and  seized  the  instrument 
of  death,  and,  turning  on  the  man,  cried  : 
"You  murderer!" 

Then,  holding  him  at  bay,  she  cautiously 
made  her  way  to  the  telephone,  and  she  was 
about, .to  take  down  the  receiver,  when 
Skinny,  grinning  triumphantly,  warned : 
"Remember  that  you  turn  over  to  the  police 
a  burglar  who  killed  your  lover  in  your 
bedroom.     It  would  be  a  rotten  scandal." 

Slowly  lowering  the  revolver,  Beatrice 
moaned  her  helpless  misery.  "Oh,  what 
can  I  do?"  she  asks. 

"Let  me  go  and  I  will  take  that  with  me," 
Skinny  quickly  proposed,  indicating  Dick's 
lifeless  body. 


It  did  seem  the  best  solution  of  a  terror- 
izing problem,  and  so  it  transpired  that 
Skinny  got  away  with  the  body  of  his  vic- 
tim, leaving  Beatrice  in  a  paroxysm  of 
weeping.  Later  she  gathered  her  wits  to- 
gether, and  discovered  Dick's  hat  laying  on 
the  floor.  Hysterically  she  picked  up  the 
hat  and  threw  it  on  the  smoldering  coals 
in  a  fireplace,  whereupon  a  blaze  leaped  up. 
The  distracted  woman  watched  the  flames, 
wild-eyed  with  fright,  and  then  suddenly 
the  agony  of  what  she  had  experienced 
caused  her  to  convulsively  scream.  A  mo- 
ment later  she  swooned. 

IV. 

It  was  one  month  later  that  Beatrice  gave 
in  to  the  impulse  to  give  expression  to  the 
feeling  of  gratification  Randolph's  kind 
treatment  kindled  in  the  depths  of  her  sad 
heart. 

"I  can't  tell  you  how  happy  you  are 
making  me,"  she  told  her  husband,  cling- 
ing to  his  hand  tenderly. 

But  peace  of  mind  was  not  to  be  her  lot, 
because  Skinny  had  also  returned  to  New 
York  and  had  located  her.  He  lost  no 
time  in  starting  a  systematic  blackmail,  ex- 
torting large  sums  of  money  from  the  poor 
woman  on  threats  of  exposition.  Finally, 
after  she  has  sacrificed  her  last  jewel  to 
the  blackmailer  he  demanded  of  her  enough 
money  to  get  out  of  the  country.  He  had 
brazenly  forced  his  way  into  her  home. 

"Damn  you,  you  lie  to  me,"  he  yelled, 
when  she  told  him  she  had  no  money  to  give 
him,  wherewith  he  whipped  out  his  pistol 
and,  leveling  it  on  her  forced  her  to  a 
chiffonier  to  produce  her  one  remaining 
treasure,  her  engagement  ring.  She  opened 
a  drawer  and,  grabbing  a  small  revolver, 
hidden  under  some  lingerie,  she  speedily 
turned  on  Skinny  and  pulled  the  trigger. 
Skinny  fell  to  the  floor  dead.  Instead  of 
becoming  frantic,  Beatrice  coolly  proceeded 


to  build  up  a  case  of  self-defense,  calling 
the  police  on  the  'phone,  and  notifying  them 
of  the  presence  of  burglars  in  her  home. 
When  the  police  arrived  they  promptly 
recognized  Skinny  as  the  notorious  criminal 
that  he  had  always  been,  and  they  told  John 
Randolph  that  his  wife  had  killed  the  man 
in  self-defense,  as  a  result  of  his  having 
broken  into  the  house  to  rob  her. 

And  thus  rid  of  the  terrorizing  factors 
in  her  life,  and  still  clear  of  the  entangle- 
ments of  suspicion,  Beatrice  was  free  for 
the  first  time  to  give  her  whole  thought  to 
her  loyal  husband  and  the  anticipation  of 
the  advent  of  a  little  child  into  their  home. 
The  bondage  of  fear  had  lingered  its  tor- 
turing while  and  vanished. 

(From  the  photoplay  produced  by  the  World 
Film  Corporation.) 
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Mabel  Taliaferro  Invents 
"Anti-Bow-Wow  Button" 
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Mabel  Taliaferro,  Metro  star,  has  blos- 
somed forth  as  an  inventor.  Miss  Taliaferro 
has  just  finished  with  a  contrivance  which 
she  calls  an  "Anti-Bow  Wow  Button,"  and 
is  intended  to  silence  neurasthenic  dogs  who 
make  their  abode  in  flats  or  apartments. 

The  young  screen  star  decided  to  give  her 
invention  to  the  world  after  reading  a  dis- 
patch from  Paris  a  short  time  ago  which 
stated  that  veterinarians  at  the  front  had 
discovered  that  a  slight  operation  on  the 
nostrils  of  the  American  mules  used  there 
broke  them  of  the  habit  of  braying  at 
inconvenient  moments. 

The  contrivance  is  similar  to  the  "mute" 
of  a  violin.  It  is  attached  to  the  dog's  throat 
in  such  a  way  that  it  presses  on  the  vocal 
cord,  and  when  the  animal  tries  to  bark  the 
sound  emitted  is  a  soft,  musical  one — not 
much  louder  than  the  chirping  of  a  cricket. 

II 


This  Should  Settle  the  Whole  Mexican  Imbroglio 


Prominently  to  the  fore  of  the  auto,  and,  towering  above  the  others  just  as  a  regular  general  should,  if  Crane  Wilbur, 
the  well-known  moving  picture  star.  The  others  aft  are  members  of  Uncle  Sam's  National  Guard.  This  picture 
was  taken  somewhere  on  the  Mexican  border,  but  what  happened  after  the  camera  s  click  is  a  mystery.  There  might 
have  been  a  shot  or  two  fired,  but  we  are  left  to  draw  our  own  conclusions  from  the  fact  that  Villa  still  runs  amuck. 
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WAR  TWINS 


By  DELBERT  E. 
DAVENPORT 


SYNOPSIS  OF  PRECEDING  CHAPTERS — Laura,  the  pretty,  young  American  wife  of  Pierre  Joffre, 
a  French  reserve,  was  so  strongly  opposed  to  her  husband  answering  the  call  of  his  country  that  she 
resorted  to  a  series  of  desperate  efforts  to  prevent  him  from  going  without  intimating  to  him  that 
she  desired  him  to  be  unpatriotic.  When  he  left  New  York  for  France,  she  accompanied  him  deter- 
mined to  keep  as  near  him  as  possible  while  he  was  fighting.  He  took  his  wife  to  the  home  of  liis  par- 
ents near  Paris.  When  comes  the  hour  for  his  departure  to  go  to  the  front,  the  distracted  wife  shot 
him  down,  taking  care  to  not  hit  him  in  a  vital  spot,  her  purpose  being  to  disable  him  sufficiently 
to  save  him  from  military  duty.  However,  he  recovered  from  his  wound  in  due  course  of  time  and 
after  repeatedly  forgiving  his  wife  for  her  rash  act,  he  joined  her  in  an  effort  to  secure  a  foreign  com- 
mission through  Frank  Metcalf,  an  eccentric  young  American  student,  who  introduced  Laura  to  Robert 
Glade  of  the  American  diplomatic  corps  in  Paris  and  who  she  later  learned  was  his  twin  brother 
whom  he  had  purposely  avoided  for  a  prolonged  period  as  a  result  of  a  disagreement.  In  her  presence 
the  two  brothers  engaged  in  a  queer  quarrel  which  mystified  her  and  which  later  inspired  Pierre  to 
order  his  wife  to  discontinue  all  association  with  either  of  the  men.  The  futility  of  desperation  was 
proven  when  Pierre  finally  went  to  the  front  leaving  his  wife  grief-stricken.  So  determined  was  she  to 
bring  him  back  before  the  enemy's  bullet  claimed  him  that  she  broke  her  promise  to  him  by  seeking 
out  Frank  Metcalf  immediately  after  parting  from  her  husband.  Unfortunately  she  met  Metcalf  in  his 
own  home  at  a  moment  he  was  suffering  from  am  inherent  weakness  and  he  attacked  her  with  mur- 
derous intent  when  she  showed  signs  of  weakening  before  his  hypnotic  powers.  The  timely  arrival  of 
Uncle  Mose,  his  elder  negro  servant,  saved  the  woman's  life  and  Metcalf  became  remorseful  the  min- 
ute he  recovered,  his  normal  state  of  mind.  Aunt  Mandy,  Mose's  wife,  had  just  taken  Laura  to  the 
Joffre.  home  after  joining  her  husband  in  telling  her  how  Metcalf's  mother  had  experienced  a  terrible 
fright  during  the  War  of  the  Soudan  several  months  before  his  birth,  when  the  mother  was  the  captive 
of  a  band  of  cannibal  negroes.  Laura  confided  in  Aunt  Mandy  to  the  extent  of  telling  her  she  ex- 
pected to  be  a  mother  within  a  few  months  and  she  feared  her  narrow  escape  from  death  at  Metcalf's 
hands  will   have  its  ill  effect   on  posterity. 


(SECOND    INSTALLMENT) 

CHAPTER  III 

woman's  desperation  aids   man's 
reformation 

Laura  lost  no  time  in  getting  alone  in 
her  room,  where  she  hastened  to  peruse  the 
note  Frank  Metcalf  had  written  her,  and 
here  is  what  she  read : 

God  spare  you  the  cruel  fate  of  my  poor,  be- 
loved mother.  I'm  sure  He  will  forgive  me  for 
that  which  I  can't  always  avoid.  But  that  won't 
help  you,  and  I  want  you  helped.  So  please 
take  up  Christian  Science  and  accept  its  teaching 
that  Mind  was  the  first  and  is  the  best  medicine. 
That  and  hypnotism  have  helped  me,  but  the 
latter  has  some  harmful  qualities  difficult  to 
overcome.  I  hypnotized  you  in  spite  of  myself — 
that's  the  baneful  part  of  this  strange  occult 
science.  I'm  writing  this  advice  praying  to  thus 
partly  retrieve  myself  with  you  for  humane  rea- 
sons alone.  I'll  conquer  my  life-long  enemy 
within  myself  yet.  May  Providence  save  you 
from  suffering  from  the  terrible  evils  of  that 
enemy.  Avoid  me  as  you  would  a  snake,  but 
regard  me  as  an  unfortunate  creature  more  to 
be  pitied  than  censured.  I'm  a  by-product  of  a 
war  of  long  ago.  They  called  my  brother  and  I 
"War  Twins"  because  we  were  born  amidst  the 
din  of  battle.  That  war  had  to  leave  imprints 
some  place.  I  was  one  of  the  places  it  stamped 
its  horrors.  There  will  be  many  other  by- 
products of  this  present  war  more  or  less  like  me. 
There  may  be  more  "war  twins,"  like  my 
brother,  and  I — one  good  and  one  bad.  I  shall 
pray  fervently  that  the  one  moment  of  vicious 
warfare  I  waged  on  you  will  fail  to  have  detri- 
mental effects. 

War   Twin    Number   "Bad." 

The  almost  illegible  scrawl  in  which  this 
note  was  written  betrayed  the  great  haste  of 
its  author  to  make  what  amends  he  could. 
Pity  gained  supremacy  over  hatred  in 
Laura's  heart  when  she  finished  reading  the 
unusual  epistle.  She  felt  impelled  to  match 
hisdeference  to  humane  ideals  and  to  accom- 
plish this*,  she  wrote  him  a  reply  in  which 
she  magnanimously  forgave  him  and  ex- 
tended her  good  wishes  for  his  future  suc- 
cess in  attaining  complete  mastery  over 
himself.  After  she  had  despatched  this 
note  by  a  neighbor's  boy,  she  knelt  beside 
her  bed  and  sent  up  prayers  asking  the  Al- 
mighty's succor  in  her  battle  to  undo  any 
harm  which  had  been  done  to  her.  Then 
she  arose  and  clenching  her  fists,  she  said 
aloud  to  herself : 

"Laura  Jof>e,  your  own  mind  shall  pre- 
dominate over  yourself !"  She  paused  a 
moment  to  reflect  and  then  with  great  em- 
phasis she  added :  "I  will  that  on  this  night 


no  blemishes 
placed  on  the 
ness     of     my 

For  fully  five 
stood  very  still, 
ing  this  to  her 
The  next  ten 
voted  to  kissing 
photograph  of 
her  soldier 
came  an  interruption. 


have  been 
future  happi- 
offspring!" 
minutes  Laura 
mentally  repeat- 
self  many  times, 
minutes  she  de- 
and  talking  to  a 
Pierre     Joffre, 
husband.      Then 
It  was  Uncle  Mose 


with  an  armful  of  Christian  Science  books, 
which  he  delivered  to  Laura  with  Frank 
Metcalf's  compliments.  Consequently  for 
the  remainder  of  that  evening  Laura  read 
about  Christian  Science. 

A  whole  week  passed  before  the  first 
word  came  from  Pierre,  and  that  was  only 
a  post-card  from  "somewhere  in  France," 
and  on  which  was  penned  words  of  un- 
bounded love  for  his  wife,  mother  and 
father.  At  the  bottom  of  the  card  was 
written  the  line :  "Haven't  been  under  fire 
yet,"  and  this  afforded  Laura  more  satis- 
faction than  her  husband's  reiterations  of 
love,  because  as  is  the  case  with  every  true 
wife  at  home  in  times  of  war,  she  thinks 
more  of  her  dear  one's  welfare  than  she 
does  of  consolation  in  knowing  he  still  loves 
her. 

Laura  had  only  finished  writing  her  long 
reply  to  her  husband  when  she  chanced  to 
glance  out  of  her  window  and  discovered 
Frank  Metcalf  leaving  his  house  alone. 
She  watched  him  as  far  down  the  street  as 
she  could  see,  and  she  wondered  where  he 
was  going.  Meanwhile  as  he  walked,  he 
too  wondered  where  his  destination  would 
be! 

That  live-long  day  Laura  kept  on  the 
lookout  for  Metcalf's  return.  What 
prompted  her  in  this  she  could  not  compre- 
hend, but  when  the  darkness  of  night  came 
and  he  had  not  yet  come  back,  she  was  so 
far  controlled  by  her  concern  that  she  could 
not  resist  going  over  to  his  house  and  seek- 
ing information  from  his  faithful  old  col- 
ored servants. 

"Don't  come  in,  honey ;  he'll  be  back 
soon,"  was  the  greeting  Aunt  Mandy  gave 
her,  but  in  an  unmistakably  kind  spirit. 

"Massa  Metcalf  says  it's  for  your  own 
good  dat  he  don't  want  you  to  come  in 
his  house,  ma'm,"  apologized  Uncle  Mose. 

"But' I  only  c'ame  to  ask  if  you  know 
where  he  went  to  ?"  Laura  asked. 


"No,  honey ;  we  don't  know — he  don't 
never  tell  us  where  he's  goin',"  Aunt  Mandy 
replied. 

The  next  instant  Laura  awakened  to 
the  realization  that  an  automobile  had 
stopped  in  front  of  the  house  and  almost  in 
the  same  twinkling  there  came  across  her 
line  of  vision  Frank  Metcalf  and  Robert 
Glade.  They  were  stepping  out  of  the  auto- 
mobile. The  now  thoroughly  panic-stricken 
Laura  recalled  the  former's  words  in  his 
strange  letter,  and  she  heeded  his  advice 
to  avoid  him  as  she  would  a  snake  by  giving 
one  muffled  scream  and  running  to  her  own 
home  at  top  speed. 

She  little  more  than  settled  herself  in  her 
room  and  started  to  read  Christian  Science 
when  she  was  summoned  downstairs  by 
Father  Joffre. 

"A  distinguished  American  gentleman 
wants  to  see  you,"  he  announced,  as  she 
descended  the  stairs.  And  there  in  the 
parlor  awaited  Robert  Glade !  With  him 
had  arrived  a  question  of  principle.  By 
receiving  him  Laura  would  disobey  her 
husband.  By  refusing  to  see  him  she  might 
lose  a  golden  opportunity  to  have  her  hus- 
band restored  to  her.  She  thought  of  both 
sides  of  the  question  as  she  hesitatingly 
came  down  the  stairs,  and  by  the  time  she 
reached  the  landing  she  decided  to  break 
her  promise. 

"Good  evening,  Miss  Joffre,"  Glade  said 
genially. 

Laura  was  on  the  verge  of  correcting 
him  to  the  extent  of  requesting  him  to  call 
her  Mrs.  Joffre,  when  she  remembered  Met- 
calf's warning. 

"Good  evening,"  she  greeted  after  a 
pause. 

"You're  rather  surprised  to  see  me  here, 
I  presume,"  Glade  remarked  in  a  rather 
nonchalant  tone  of  voice. 

"Yes,  I  am  surprised,"  she  admitted. 

"And  I  trust  you  are  not  displeased,"  he 
added  with  just  a  suggestion  of  innuendo. 

"Why?  Have  you  good  news  for  me?" 
she  inquired  eagerly. 

"Well  now,  it's  according  to  what  you 
term  good  news,"  he  responded.  "Must  I 
introduce  myself  to  your  mother  and 
father?" 

"Pardon  my  stupidity,"  Laura  hastened 
to  apologize  as  she  turned  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joffre  who  stood  nearby.  "This  is  Mr. 
Glade  of  the  American  Legation  at  Paris." 
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After  acknowledging  introduction,  Mrs. 
Joffre  said,  "Perhaps  you  wish  to  talk 
privately  with  her." 

"Yes,  if  you  please,"  Glade  replied. 

"But  there's  no  secret  about  this,  mother," 
Laura  declared.  "Mr.  Glade  is  the  gentle- 
man I  asked  to  do  what  he  could  toward 
getting  Pierre  relieved  from  military  ser- 
vice." , 

"We  know,  but  maybe  a  man  of  his 
standing  and  goodness  of  heart  has  to  be 
careful  and  not  make  too  many  confidants 
when  he  goes  outside  his  duties  to  do  a 
favor,"  suggested  the  elder  Joffre. 

"You  have  exactly  the  right  notion  about 
it,  sir,"  Glade  told  him. 

Forthwith  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joffre  left  the 
room,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of 
Laura. 

"Don't  be  angry  with  me  for  this,"  Glade 
requested  as  he  noted  a  frown  on  her 
face.  "Grant  me  the  right  to  my  little 
eccentricities." 

"But  Pm  afraid  of  you,  Mr.  Glade—" 

"As  good  as  Pve  been  to  you?"  he  asked 
in  surprise. 

"Have  you  been  good  to  me?" 

"I  haven't  been  mean  to  you,  have  I  ?" 

"Oh,  don't  let  us  talk  this  way,"  de- 
manded Laura  as  she  felt  herself  becoming 
actually  exasperated. 

"Bravo !"  he  shouted.  "Thank  heaven 
Pm  dealing  with  a  regular  American  on 
true  American  terms — bluff  for  bluff." 

If  there  ever  was  a  human  being  who  had 
Laura  Joffre  completely  mystified,  that  hu- 
man being  was  Robert  Glade.  His  con- 
duct was  a  combination  of  gentility,  sar- 
casm, charm  and  repugnance.  Laura  could 
not  decide  whether  she  liked  or  disliked 
him,  trusted  or  mistrusted  him.  Frank 
Metcalf's  expressed  and  written  word  gave 
Glade  credit  for  being  the  "good  one  of 
two,"  she  recalled,  and,  it  seemed  wholly 
inconsistent  for  him  to  bestow  praise  when 
in  the  very  nature  of  things  he  would  un- 
doubtedly prefer  to  heap  calumny,  because 
he  had  made  it  patent  that  he  did  not  con- 
sider his  twin  brother  more  than  an  enemy. 

"I  have  no  desire  to  bluff  you  at  all," 
Laura  said  after  a  moment's  thought. 

"But  you  are  bluffing  me  just  the  same," 
he  insisted. 

"In  what  way?"  demanded  Laura  with  a 
show  of  indignation. 

"Oh,  it's  all  right — it  is  precisely  the  cor- 
rect amount  of  pay  due  me  for  lying  to 
you,"  he  declared. 

"What  was  it  you  lied  about?"  she  asked 
coldly. 

"I  am  just  now  making  my  first  investiga- 
tion of  your  case,"  he  announced.  "That 
was  all  plain  American  bluff  I  was  meting 
out  when  I  was  promising  to  help  you,  but 
I  feel  I  was  justified  by  an  innate  suspicion 
of  my  brother's  probable  motives.  Frankly 
I  thought  he  was  using  you  and  your — er — 
husband  to  further  some  dastardly  end  of 
his." 

"Indeed  not,"  Laura  asserted.  "He  was 
most  sincere  in  his  desire  to  help  us." 

"Yes,  he  has  convinced  me  of  that  today 
by  making  a  very  great  sacrifice  in  order  to 
restore  my  confidence  in  him." 

"Oh  tell  me,  what  did  the  poor  boy  do?" 

"I  am  not  at  liberty  to  divulge  that,  but 
he  declares  you  have  inspired  new  hope  in 
his  soul  and  he  feels  he  has,  as  if  my  magic, 
subdued  the  villainy  which  has  long  threat- 
ened to  carry  him  to  ignominy." 

"How  could  I  inspire  him?"  Laura  asked 
in  perplexity. 


"Your  loyalty  to  your  husband  has  led 
to  the  creation  of  two  new  exalted  ideals  in 
his  mind — one  is  to  have  a  wife  like  you, 
and  the  other  is  to  make  himself  deserving 
of  as  much  loyalty  as  you  bestow  upon  your 
husband." 

"I  am  truly  glad  if  I  have  exerted  such  an 
influence  over  him." 

"You  have  done  as  much,  and  I  owe  you 
a  debt  of  gratitude,"  the  man  said  with  out- 
standing sincerity. 

"Then  it  was  only  to  thank  me  for  some- 
thing I  never  knew  I  did  that  you  have 
come  this  evening,"  she  said,  showing  a  dis- 
appointment. 

"No ;  I  came  to  investigate  you  prior  to 
really  making  an  earnest  effort  to  help 
you." 

"To  get  my -husband  a  commission?"  she 
asked  anxiously. 

"Yes,  if  I  can." 


WHEN  YOU'RE  "BLUE" 

It's  a  pretty  good  plan  when  your  skies 

are  not   blue 
To  sit  down  and  think  of  the  friends  who 

are  true, 
Who  are  willing  to  brighten  your  gloom 

with  a  smile 
If  you'll  only  call  'round  and  chat  with 

them  a  while. 

They  perchance  have  a  joke  that  is  not 

yet  of  age, 
Or  a  bright,  little  story  from  life's  sunny 

page 
That  will  lighten  your  heart  so  weighted 

with  care 
And  make  you  more  able  all  troubles  to 

bear. 

The  most  of  our  troubles  are  built  of 
thin  air 

That  are  filled  with  the  motes  of  dissen- 
sion and  care. 

And  all  magnified  greatly  through 
glasses  of  gloom, 

And  wove  from  Ill's  fabrics  on  Life's 
changing  loom. 

Go  search  out  the  friends  who  are  happy 

and  gay, 
They  will  clear  off  your  skies  and  chase 

shadows  away; 
You'll  soon  forget   Trouble  has  been  on 

your  trail, 
Just  try  it,  my  boy,  it  will  win  without 

fail. 

By  Louise  L.  Glenn. 


"Oh  please  do,  for  it  will  make  me  so 
very  happy.  I'm  an  American  woman  who 
would  under  ordinary  circumstances  be 
strictly  neutral  in  this  devastating  war  if 
it  were  not  that  my  husband  is  fighting 
with  one  of  the  contestants.  I  do  wish 
there  was  some  way  he  could  honorably  go 
back  to  the  United  States  with  me  so  I 
can  at  least  live  in  a  neutral  atmosphere  and 
not  be  reminded  so  much  of  all  this  horror." 

"You  may  have  your  wish — that  is,  it  is 
within  the  range  of  possibility,  my  dear 
young  woman,  and  now  I  shall  bid  you 
good  evening."  With  these  words  Glade 
started  to  go. 

"You  must  pardon  me,  Mr.  Glade," 
Laura  said  intercepting  him,  "but  I  simply 
cannot  restrain  my  curiosity.  Have  you 
and  your  brother  effected  a  reconciliation  ?" 

"Yes,  thank  God." 

"Pm  exceedingly  glad  to  hear  of  it." 

"There  is  one  remarkable  feature  in  con- 
nection with  the  affair  which  I  guess  you 
are  entitled  to  know,"  Glade  said  with 
deliberation. 

"Do  tell  me  then,  because  it  seems  to  me 


that  I'm  much  in  the  dark  when  I  should 
know  everything." 

"My  brother  and  I  were  just  about  to 
exchange  places  when  happily  you  have 
come  to  our  rescue,"  he  said. 

"I  rescued  you  both?"  she  asked  doubt- 
fully. 

"Yes ;  there  has  been  a  wonderful 
amelioration  in  his  character,  and  he  seems 
to  have  at  last  succeeded  in  developing  a 
virile  manhood  after  many  years  of  strug- 
gling against  an  inborn  desire  to  do  vicious 
things — well,  I  discovered  a  few  weeks  ago 
I  was  weakening,  that  I  was  beginning  to 
do  little  underhanded  tricks  I  never  used  to 
stoop  to.  My  lying  to  you  about  having 
investigated  you  and  being  satisfied  as  to 
your  worth  was  a  sample  of  the  nasty  little 
misdeeds  I  found  myself  getting  in  the  habit 
of  doing.  It  startled  me.  I  was  about  to 
decide  that  after  all  the  evil  of  those  black 
Soudan  beasts  had  been  transplanted  into 
me  too  in  my  mother's  fright,  and  that  it 
only  happened  to  be  slower  in  developing 
in  me.  But  now  that  I  have  been  thinking 
of  you  and  the  beautiful  example  of  human 
loftiness  you  so  modestly  set,  I  feel  strong 
as  ever  and  confident  I  shall  live  and  die 
with  an  untarnished  record." 

"Really  I  want  to  say  something,  but  I 
can't  find  the  words  to  express  my  feel- 
ings," Laura  said  after  gazing  wonderingly 
in  Glade's  handsome  brown  eyes.  "Was 
there  ever  before  such  an  admirable,  un- 
relenting war  against  Satan  as  you  twin 
brothers  have  waged?  I  must  agree  with 
those  who  first  named  you  war  twins. 
You — you  are  indeed  war  twins  who  have 
had  to  fight  for  your  honor.  And  it  is  won- 
derfully reassuring  to  me  to  know  you 
have  won.  Believe  me,  dear  Mr.  Glade, 
when  I  tell  you  my  whole  heart  is  with  you 
and  Mr.  Metcalf,  and  I  shall  include  you 
both  in  my  prayers  along  with  my  beloved, 
incomparable  husband — " 

"Who  we  are  all  going  to  do  our  best 
to  save  from  this  unspeakable  catastrophe," 
Glade  broke  in  with  emotion  suddenly  over- 
whelming him.  "Oh  do  forgive  me  for 
procrastinating  in  this.  I  might  have  saved 
him  from  even  having  to  leave  you  at  all, 
but — er — oh,  I  must  make  the  confession — 
I  wanted  him  to  go  that  I  might  make  a  toy 
of  you.  It  was  just  when  I  was  weakening 
most  that  my  brother  brought  you  to  me 
and  I  found  myself  lustful  toward  you  in 
unguarded  moments.  Yes,  I  wanted  your 
husband  to  go  away  so  you  would  be  un- 
protected and  at  my  mercy.  I  wanted  that 
until  I  saw  how  beautiful  your  character 
was  and  then  I  awakened  with  a  sickening 
start.  Now — now — I'm  going  to  try  to 
make  you  happy." 

"How  marvelously  gracious  Providence 
has  been  to  me  in  all  the  perilous  chances 
I  have  taken  to  save  my  husband  from 
entering  this  war,"  Laura  observed  thought- 
fully. 

"And  now  I  will  return  to  my  brother's 
home  and  renew  old  acquaintance  with 
him,"  Glade  said  crossing  to  the  door. 
"Presently  perhaps  we  shall  all  be  happy 
despite  the  turbulent,  gory  times.  But,"  and 
then  he  frowned  a  bit,  "you  must  still 
avoid  my  brother." 

"I  shall,  but  I  am  so  sorry,"  she  replied. 

"And  another  thing,  Mrs.  Joffre,  I — I 
must  make   further  confession." 

"Further  confession — " 

"Yes,  I  had  no  good  intentions  in  coming 
over  here  this  evening,  but  I  changed  my 
mind  after  I  came,"  Glade  continued  sol- 
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enmly,  looking  Laura  straight  in  the  eye 
without  flinching.  "I  had  to  tell  you  this 
too,  because  confession  is  good  for  the  soul, 
and  I  would  not  be  able  to  conscientiously 
tell  myself  that  I  conquered  myself  with- 
out wiping  this  mark  off  the  slate.  I'm 
sorry  I  had  to  weaken  at  all,  but  I'm  im- 
mensely glad  you  happened  to  step  into  my 
life  just  at  this  time.  The  same  something 
about  you  which  has  probably  saved  my 
brother  has  certainly  saved  me.  Good  eve- 
ning, and  God  bless  you,  my  little  queen  of 
matrimonial  goodness." 

Before  Laura  had  time  to  even  comment 
on  her  extraordinary  sentiments  inspired 
by  these  words,  Robert  Glade  was  well  on 
his  way  to  Frank  Metcalf 's  house  next  door. 
She  stepped  out  on  the  porch  and  watched 
him  until  he  disappeared  and  she  noted 
he  held  his  head  down  the  whole  way,  as 
if  in  deep  humiliation  and  repentance. 

Although  she  tried  with  all  her  might 
to  dismiss  thoughts  of  the  curious  war 
twins  from  her  mind,  Laura  found  herself 
stationed  at  a  window  and  watching  the 
Metcalf  house  the  whole  evening.  She  felt 
it  was  indispensable  to  her  contentment  to 
see  Robert  Glade  leave  the  neighborhood, 
and  she  was  not  sure  she  would  not  sum- 
mon him  when  he  did  start  to  go.  She  felt 
it  was  a  part  of  her  business  to  know  what 
arrangement  those  brothers  had  made  for 
bringing  her  husband  back  to  her,  and, 
moreover,  she  confessed  to  herself  that 
she  was  deeply  interested  in  her  prospective 
benefactors  for  their  own  welfare.  She  had 
been  so  profoundly  impressed  by  the  strange 
story  of  their  fateful  lives  and  innately 
she  developed  such  a  close  sympathy  for 
their  lamented  mother  that  she  suddenly 
awakened  to  the  realization  of  being  in  the 
clutches  of  actual  worry  lest  history  might 
to  a  certain  degree  repeat  itself  in  her  own 
case,  now  possibly  influenced  by  the  same 
evil  which  had  kept  those  two  brothers  at 
their  wits'  end  combatting. 

"Oh,  I  must  take  my  mind  off  this  whole 
affair,"  she  muttered  to  herself  after  watch- 
ing at  the  window  for  fully  three  hours 
in  vain. 

CHAPTER  IV 
the;  advent  op  venturesome;  susie 

From  that  moment  on  for  three  days 
she  succeeded  in  diverting  her  mind  from 
that  channel.  On  the  third  day  a  letter  came 
to  her  from  Pierre  Joffre,  warning  her 
again  not  to  see  or  have  any  dealings  with 
Robert  Glade.  He  had  been  worrying  about 
it,  he  wrote.  Otherwise  his  letter  was  cheer- 
ful, stating  that  he  had  been  under  fire  once, 
but  had  found  it  far  less  exciting  than  he 
expected.  As  a  postscript  to  this  letter  he 
wrote : 

"I  have  been  having  bad  dreams  about 
that  fellow  Glade  and  I  have  come  to  fear 
him  more  than  enemy  shrapnel,  that's  why 
I  write  thus,  little  sweetheart." 

This  deep-rooted  aversion  for  Glade  on 
Pierre's  part  seemed  to  presage  serious 
trouble  in  case  the  latter  became  aware  of 
the  fact  that  it  was  through  the  former  his 
wife  secured  his  release  from  military  duty. 
Laura  saw  this  impending  danger  the  in- 
stant she  finished  reading  Pierre's  letter.  At 
once  she  realized  the  grim  necessity  of  du- 
plicity if  she  was  to  avail  herself  of  her 
one  opportunity  to  reclaim  her  husband 
from  war's  ravages.  Hence  it  was  entirely 
incompatible  with  her  most  cherished  plans 
to  heed  her  husband's  warnings,  and  anyway, 
she  was  now  convinced  that  the  war  twins 


were  not  to  be  feared.  She  knew  their  life 
story,  and  she  had  become  acquainted  with 
their  innermost  good  traits  and  regrettable 
frailties  of  character.  She  reasoned  her 
husband  would  take  the  same  view  of  the 
situation.  She  understood  everything  as 
she  did.  , 

"Mother,"  she  said  quietly  as  she  replaced 
this  latest  communication  from  her  hus- 
band in  the  envelope,  "poor,  dear  Pierre  is 
wrong  in  his  estimation  of  Mr.  Glade.  I 
am  sure  there  is  nothing  to  fear  from  him, 
and  I  am  equally  as  sure  he  will  do  us  this 
favor  without  thought  of  reward." 

"Don't  be  too  sure  of  him,  my  child," 
Mrs.  Joffre  cautioned  kindly.  "Pierre  was 
always  an  excellent  judge  of  human  nature, 
and  he  seemed  to  distrust  Mr.  Glade  from 
the  beginning." 

"I  myself  never  trusted  him  either  until 
after  his  visit  here  at  the  house  the  other 
night,  and  now  I  am  positive  his  motives  are 
charitable,"  Laura  replied. 

This  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the 
door-bell.  Laura  went  to  the  door  and  was 
greeted  by  a  comely  young  woman,  stylishly 
dressed  in  jet  black  raiment  of  the  latest 
mode,  lending  a  striking  contrast  to  her 
golden,  wavy  hair  and  fair  complexion. 
But  the  first  things  which  won  Laura's  ad- 
miration were  the  stranger's  dancing  blue 
eyes  and  her  engaging  smile. 

"You  will  pardon  my  intrusion  I  am  sure 
when  you  know  the  worthiness  of  the  cause 
I  represent,"  she  said  by  way  of  gaining 
entry.  "I'm  a  member  of  the  Young  Ameri- 
can Ladies'  First  Aid  to  the  Injured  Associ- 
ation, a  little  organization  launched  by  a 
group  of  American  girls  residing  in  Paris 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  from 
among  Americans  here  to  equip  a  large  hos- 
pital.    I  am  advised  you  are  an  American." 

"Yes,  I  am  an  American  woman  with  a 
French  husband  at  the  front,"  Laura  re- 
plied sadly. 

"How  sad,"  was  the  sympathetic  response 
of  the  stranger  as  her  quite  bewitching 
smile  faded  into  an  expression  of  deep 
concern. 

"Won't  you  come  in?"  the  elder  Mrs. 
Joffre  invited. 

"Yes,  gladly,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
to  do  what  little  I  can  to  cheer  up  my  fel- 
low American  girl,"  the  stranger  replied 
walking  in.  "First  let  me  introduce  myself 
— I  am  Miss  Susan  Weston  of  Wichita, 
Kansas,  U.  S.  A.,  and  I'm  proud  to  give  my 
address  too." 

"We  are  of  the  Joffre  family,"  Laura  re- 
plied. "This  is  my  soldier  husband's 
mother,  and  I  am  Laura  Joffre.  Now,  first 
tell  me,  who  told  you  about  us." 

"We  got  the  name  and  address  at  the 
American  Legation,  where  we  get  most  of 
our  information  concerning  Americans  so- 
journing here,"  Miss  Weston  explained. 

"Mr.  Robert  Glade  furnished  you  my 
name,  I  presume,"  Laura  replied. 

"I  really  don't  know  that,  my  dear. 
Personally  I  never  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  anyone  at  the  legation,  not  being  a 
member  of  the  committee  which  has  that 
part  of  our  work  in  charge.  I'm  simply  one 
of  the  harem-scarem  solicitors,  and  I  think 
it's  jolly  sport.  There's  so  much  exhilar- 
ating adventure  connected  with  running 
around  and  imagining  you  are  dodging 
bombs  all  the  while.  They  all  call  me 
Venturesome  Susie,  you  know." 

"It  is  indeed  pleasing  to  see  anyone  derive 
real  pleasure  out  of  such  a  difficult  and 
hazardous  task  as  yours  must  be,"  com- 
mented Laura  in  congratulatory  vein.  "And 


it  will  be  a  joy  for  me  to  contribute  what 
little  I  can  toward  your  cause  through  you." 

"Now  don't  pinch  yourself,  girlie,"  she 
cautioned.  "If  you  can  stand  a  hundred, 
let  me  jot  you  down ;  if  you  can't  spare  a 
single  penny,  say  so,  and  there's  no  ill  feel- 
ing."    ' 

"I  can  afford  a  hundred,"  Laura  replied 
"Do  I  pay  it  to  you?" 

"Nix,  my  dear ;  I  simply  take  your  name 
and  address, and  the  treasurer  will  send  you 
a  dun  for  it,"  she  explained.  "We're  doing 
this  thing  quite  the  American  way- — on 
credit  and  an  efficient  collecting  system." 

"Good,  and  I  hope  you  are  having  fine 
luck,"  Laura  chimed  in  enthusiastically. 

"Fine  luck,  and  here  is  a  pamphlet  ex- 
plaining our  whole  proposition,  who's  back 
of  it,  what  we're  going  to  do  and  every- 
thing," Miss  Weston  replied  handing  Laura 
a  pamphlet.  "Read  it  over  at  your  leisure 
and  by  the  time  you  understand  it  and  feel 
your  enthusiasm  running  away  with  you 
the  treasurer's  dun  will  come  along  and  then 
it's  up  to  you.     Now  again,  your  name." 

Laura  gave  her  the  desired  information 
and  ventured  to  ask  whether  or  not  she  had 
Frank  Metcalf  on  her  list. 

"Yep,  he's  next  and  I've  been  tipped  off 
he  has  a  lot  of  money,  so  it's  no  talking  a 
hundred  beans  to  him  for  me." 

"Er — would  you  mind  if  I  went  over  with 
you  to  see  him?"  Laura  asked  rather  back- 
wardly. 

"Wouldn't  mind  in  the  least.  Do  you 
know  him?" 

"Yes,  I  will  introduce  you." 

"Fine,  come  along,"  and  the  breezy  Miss 
Weston  was  at  the  door  ready  to  go. 

Reaching  the  Metcalf  house  they  were  met 
at  the  door  by  Uncle  Mose,  who  hesitated 
to  invite  them  in,  casting  inquiring  glances 
at  Laura. 

"It's  quite  all  right,  Uncle  Mose,  let  us 
in,"  she  assured  him. 

"Well,  ma'm  you  all  know,  ma'm,  I — I 
can't  take  de  responsibility  of  letting  you 
all  in,  but  I'll  ask  de  massa,"  replied  the 
old  negro. 

"Huh?  What's  all  this?  Are  they  afraid 
of  you,  girlie?"  Miss  Weston  inquired  in 
surprise. 

"No,  no,  'taint  dat,  Miss." 

"Then  I'm  the  scare-crow,  what?" 

"No,  indeedy,  Miss ;  jes'  you  all  step  in 
de  reception  hall  and  wait  until  I  see  massa 
Metcalf."  So  saying  Uncle  Mose  stepped 
aside  and  bowed  low.  When  the  young 
women  were  inside  and  he  had  closed  the 
door  he  turned  to  Miss  Weston.  "What 
shall  I  tell  de  massa  you  want  to  see  him 
about." 

"Just  tell  him  a  young  lady  he  doesn't 
know  has  come  to  discuss  the  Nebular 
Hypothesis  with  him,"  she  replied  with  a 
merry  twinkle  in  her  bright  eyes. 

"Yes,  Miss,  I  will,  Miss,"  said  Uncle 
Mose  as  he  started  to  go,  but  halting  im- 
mediately and  turning  back.  "De  neb — 
what  did  you  say,  Miss?" 

"Here,  I'll  write  it  on  my  card."  And 
sure  enough  this  gay,  young  maid  from 
America  wrote  that  very  thing  on  her  card 
and  sent  it  up  to  Frank  Metcalf. 

After  Uncle  Mose  had  disappeared  up 
the  stairs,  Laura  gave  vent  to  her  inquisit- 
iveness  by  asking  Miss  Weston  why  she 
ventured  such  a  bold  jest  with  a  young  man 
about  whom  she  knew  nothing. 

"Just  for  fun,  and,  anyway,  it  might  open 
up  a  good  way  to  find  out  a  lot  of  interest- 
ing things  about  him,"  she  replied  lightly. 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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"Juliet's  Misfortunes  Simply  Due  to  Lack  of  Eugenics 
in  Shakespeare's  Day,"  Says  Theda  Bara 


F  eugenics  had  been  the  fashion 
in  Verona  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, Shakespeare  could  never 
have  written  his  'Romeo  and 
Juliet,' '  Theda  Bara  said  last 
week  during  a  discussion  about  the  master- 
piece which  William  Fox  has  put  into  mov- 
ing pictures. 

The  distinguished  actress  is  herself  a 
firm  believer  in  the  science  of  eugenics,  and 
she  advances  a  convincing  argument  to  sup- 
port her  novel  contention. 

In  studying  the  role  of  Shakespeare's 
unhappy  heroine  before  she  began  to  por- 
tray the  character  for  the  screen,  Miss  Bara 
came  to  this  conclusion : 

"Juliet's  heartbreaking  time  resulted 
simply  from  her  parents  being  illy  mated. 

"Juliet's  father  was  sixty  years  old,  or 
more,  while  her  mother  was  probably 
twenty-eight,  and  certainly  not  more  than 
thirty.  These  facts  are  established  very 
easily. 

"Recall  the  great  masquerade  ball  given 
by  the  Capulets  in  the  first  act  of  the  play, 
where  Romeo  sees  his  love  for  the  first 
time.  Old  Capulet  sits  prattling  with  a 
cousin  in  the  corner,  and  in  the  course  of 
his  chatter,  he  volunteers  the  information 
that  the  two  'are  past  our  dancing  days.' 

"In  reply  to  the  cousin's  question  as  to 
how  long  it  has  been  since  they  'were  in  a 
mask,'   Capulet  says   'thirty  years.'     Now, 


By  FRANK  SNOW 

he  must  have  been  thirty  himself  when  he 
gave  up  the  tango  in  1594,  so  his  age  in  the 
play  is  at  least  sixty. 


THEDA  BARA 


"Unlike  most  women,  Lady  Capulet  gives 
away  her  age  in  a  sentence  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  drama.    Juliet's  nurse  tells  us 


that  the  girl  will  be  fourteen  in  a  fortnight 
and  some  odd  days. 

"Then  Lady  Capulet,  chiding  her  daugh- 
ter for  lack  of  enthusiasm  over  her  coming 
marriage  to  Paris,  says  that  Juliet  was  born 
when  she,  Lady  Capulet,  was  only  fourteen 
or  so  herself. 

"The  marriage  between  Capulet  and  his 
wife  was  evidently  worldly  arranged  by 
Lady  Capulet's  parents  much  as  her  hus- 
band later  tries  to  get  Juliet  and  Paris 
wedded. 

"That,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  chief  reason 
for  Juliet's  thorough  unhappiness.  Born 
of  a  union  which  must  have  been  forced  and 
unhappy  to  begin  with,  the  young  girl  is 
quite   naturally   impulsive   and   hasty. 

"Neither  her  father  nor  her  mother  seems 
to  have  any  marked  affection  for  Juliet,  or 
any  interest  whatever  in  her  welfare,  except 
to  get  her  off  their  hands  by  what,  from 
their  point  of  view,  is  a  desirable  marriage. 

"Irascible  old  Capulet  confesses  that  his 
only  care  has  been  to  have  the  girl  matched. 
The  fair  maid  of  Verona  receives  little 
sympathy  from  her  mother.  Lady  Capulet 
even  agrees  that  the  best  thing  might  be 
to  let  poor  Juliet  die  in  the  streets,  if  she 
doesn't  do  what  she  wishes. 

"With  all  this  for  a  background,  it  is 
little  wonder  that  Juliet  scarcely  stops  to 
apply  the  test  of  reason  to  that  which  her 
passions  dictate. 

"She  is  a  tragic  figure  because  the  mar- 
riage of  her  parents  was  wrong." 


Perfect  Health  is  Almost  Extinct  Because  of  Universal 
Desire  for  Highly  Seasoned  Foods 


By  STEPHEN  S.  SCOTT 


F  you  crave  salt,  pepper,  spice, 
sauce  or  any  sort  of  seasoning, 
you  are  not  in  good  health.  At 
least  you  are  not  in  perfect 
health,  because  the  body  when 
in  normal  condition  does  not  require  the 
slightest  added  toothsomeness  to  any  food, 
and,  moreover,  if  all  your  physical  ma- 
chinery is  fulfilling  the  functions  nature 
intended,  you  simply  will  not,  under  any 
circumstances,  partake  of  any  of  the  numer- 
ous favorite  cuisine  "trimmings."  All  this 
is  impressively  proven  in  the  case  of  Mar- 
garet Edwards,  the  Berkeley,  California 
girl,  who  was  recently  selected  by  a  commit- 
tee of  eminent  scientists  out  of  20,000  ap- 
plicants from  all  quarters  of  the  globe  as  the 
most  perfectly  formed  and  constituted  girl 
in  the  world.  Her  physique  is  absolutely  de- 
void of  defects,  and  her  every  measurement 
meets  the  scientifically  correct  requirements 
and  standards.  And,  she  has  never  in  her 
whole  life  tasted  even  as  weak  a  stimulent 
as  tea  or  coffee !  Nor  has  she  eaten  more 
than  a  pound  of  butter  in  her  entire  sixteen 
years  of  existence.  And  not  even  on  rare 
occasions  does  she  deviate  from  her  habit 
of  eating-  all  foods  without  one  atom  of  seas- 


oning. It  is  all  because  she  does  not  want  it 
and  her  physical  being  does  not  call  for  it 
owing  to  the  faultless  health  she  enjoys. 

"The  more  one  feels  possessed  by  an  ap- 
petite for  highly  seasoned  food,  the  more 
imperative  it  is  that  they  should  see  a  physi- 
cian, or,  better  still,  the  more  important  it 
is  that  they  should  begin  at  once  to  gain  a 
physical  education,  which  deserves  as  care- 
ful attention  as  the  mental  education,"  Miss 
Edwards  says.  "There  is  no  demand  within 
the  healthy  body  for  added  ingredients  to 
any  edible.  If  your  physical  system  is  in 
perfect  order  you  will  eat  your  morning 
eggs  and  your  dinner  meat  without  adding 
any  salt,  pepper  or  sauce  whatever.  Your 
own  organs  supply  you  with  ample  relish." 

Miss  Edwards  further  holds  that  the  uni- 
versal exaggerated  appetite  is  hereditary. 
The  persons  of  this  generation  habitually 
eat  an  abundance  of  salt  and  pepper  be- 
cause their  parents  did,  and  their  parents 
inherited  the  false  notion  from  forefathers. 
There  never  was  a  physical  necessity  for  it, 
she  avers.  Likewise  she  insists  it  is  highly 
possible  and  easily  feasible  for  all  to  start 
now  correcting  a  truly  baneful  custom. 

"A  future  generation  should  see  the  total 
abolition  of  all    forms  of   food  seasoning  if 


the  dream  of  a  perfect  race  is  to  be  realized," 
she  adds.  "The  reason  should  be  quite  dis- 
cernible to  even  the  lay  mind,  for  if  human 
beings  continue  to  force  such  properties 
into  their  physical  being  they  will  more  and 
more  encourage  various  vital  organs  in  then- 
body  to  become  torpid  and  inert  and  these 
will  ultimately  fail  completely  to  discharge 
the  functions  for  which  they  were  in- 
tended. You  don't  suppose  nature  created 
man  with  an  innate  lacking  of  anything  do 
you  ?  Can't  you  understand,  therefore,  yon 
were  not  moulded  into  the  wonderful  hu- 
man machine  that  you  are  without  adequate 
means  of  supplying  yourself  within  yourself 
with  indispensable  salines?" 

Indeed,  the  forming  of  the  new  habit  of 
eating  what  we  will  at  first  impulse  term 
"flat,  tasteless  food"  is  conducive  to  real 
food  for  thought,  and  it  might  not  be  amiss 
to  investigate  this  thing  of  physical  edu- 
cation just  to  determine  how  ignorant  we 
might  be  without  knowing  it.  Scientific 
calesthenics  constitute  the  first  step  and  then 
the  striking  of  a  co-ordinate  balance  be- 
tween the  mentality  and  the  physical  be- 
ing is  the  next  requisite,  according  to  Miss 
Edwards. 
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IT  WOULD 
HAVE  BEEN 
WORSE 

WILLIAM 
Russell, 
the  good-looking 
American  -Mu- 
tual player,  gave 
Charlie  Chaplin 
a  pair  of  boxing 
gloves  for 
Christmas    and 

Charlie  graciously  reciprocated  by  giving 
Russell  a  black  eye. 

It's    a    good    thing    Russell    didn't    give 
Charlie  an  axe. 


C^  AIL  KANE  is  much  annoyed,  be- 
KJ  cause,  due  to  the  fact  that  her 
name  rhymes  with  so  many  other  words, 
she  receives  a  surfeit  of  poems  from  ad- 
mirers. 

Change  your  name  to  Xzw,  with  the  ac- 
cent on  the  fourth  syllable,  Gail.  That'll 
fix  'em. 


V\7ALLACE   REID   aspires   to   be   a 
W  great  violinist,  and  he  takes  lessons 
on  the  instrument  daily. 

We  would  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  harmony  of  life  in  Hollywood  is  dis- 
turbed. 
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CREEN  STORIE 


VIOLA 
y  lately 


FORTESCUE,  who  has 
gone  into  pictures  under  the 
Metro  banner,  is  a  globe-trotter  who  has 
invaded  most  every  remote  corner  of  the 
earth,  including  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

Yes,  and  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  but  she  is  wise 
enough  to  keep  this  a  secret. 


HpO  Gladys  Brockwell  goes  the  honor 
of  receiving  the  strangest  birthday 
gift  ever  given  to  a  girl.  It  is  a  hen 
egg,  but  it  came  from  Kake,  Alaska, 
where  they  cost  three  dollars  apiece. 

This  is  all  the  more  remarkable  when  one 
pauses  to  remember  that  the  egg  generally 
goes  into  the  Cake  instead  of  coming 
from  it. 


npHE  wife  of  a  photoplayer  was  en- 
gaging  a  nurse  recently.  "Have  you 
had  any  experience  with  children?"  she 
asked  one  of  the  applicants.  "Sure, 
m'am,  I  used  to  be  a  child  myself,"  was 
the  reply. 

It  is   evident  that  applicant  had  an  an- 
cestor who  left  a  dusty,  musty  diary. 


A  UBREY    LOWELL    attributes    the 
physical  prowess  and  endurance  he 
shows    in    "The    Great    Secret"    to    his 
vegetarian  diet. 

The  theory  is  correct.  Tests  have  proven 
that  strong  onions  even  make  strong 
breaths. 


17ANNIE  WARD  designs  an  average 
of    fifty    new    gowns    per    year    for 
herself,  dresses  being  her  hobby. 

It's  a  bet  she  doesn't  care  for  undressed 
kid. 


PMMY  WEHLEN   lost  her  diamond 
tortoise-shell   comb.      The   next   day 
she  found  the  tortoise-shell  part,  but  the 
diamonds,  alas,  were  gone. 

Natural  enough.  'Twould  be  a  rare  jewel 
that  would  want  to  stay  with  a  slow 
tortoise-shell  forever. 


"D  ALPH  KELLARD,  who  appears  in 
1V  Pathe's  "Pearl  of  the  Army,"  ad- 
vises American  girls  to  select  their  hus- 
bands now  before  the  big  war  ends.  He 
thinks  there  will  be  a  great  influx  of 
women  from  foreign  countries  as  soon  as 
peace  is  restored  and  therein  lies  the 
danger  of  formidable  rivalry,  according 
to  his  notion. 

But  then  there  always  was  something 
foreign  in  most  all  matches — there's  the 
Swedish  in  the  safeties,  etc. 


A/TE  AN  WHILE  Pearl  White  is  loudly 
warning  us  against  the  menace  of 
foreign  spies  which  she  says  infest  the 
United  States. 

Gee,  they'd  have  us  scared  of  our  shadows 
just  for  the  sake  of  getting  a  little  publicity! 


HpHE  Kleine-Edison  press  agent  says 
Francine  Larrimore,  who  will  be 
featured  in  "The  Royal  Pauper"  which 
will  be  released  February  12th,  has  re- 
covered her  belief  in  fairies. 

How  fairy  silly! 


SOME  MAY  1 

BRAG;  SOME  1 

JUST  WON'T  | 

rORENNE  | 

Grant,   Bal-  = 

boa   star,   has   a  1 

profile  like  Cleo-  8 

patra's,  and  it  is  1 

said  she  believes  J 

she  is  the  Egyp-  | 

tian  queen  come  g 

back  in  the  flesh,  jj 

although  she  cannot  boast  the  regal  stuff  ( 

We  know  a  fellow  who  has  long  ears  like  g 

a    mule,   but   he   does   not  think   he   is   the  I 

reincarnation   of   the   donkey   Noah   had   in  g 

the  ark.  = 


Z&d 


"X 


with      m 


A  NITA  KING  does  not  agree 

the  theory  that  screen  players,  like 
little  children,  should  be  seen  and  not 
heard,  and,  consequently,  she  has  ar- 
ranged to  lecture  at  various  schools 
throughout  California,  her  purpose  be- 
ing to  discuss  moving  pictures  and 
kindred  subjects.  She  hopes  to  thus 
arouse  new  interest  in  her  art  which 
she  claims  is  too  much  misunderstood 
to  make  the  road  to  prosperity  compar- 
able to  that  traversed  by  the  legitimate 
spoken  drama.  Moreover,  she  will  es- 
say the  task  of  determining  in  this 
manner  what  the  studious  clan  want 
in  the  way*  of  photoplays. 


More   power  to 
may  a  King  rule! 


her.     For   once   we   say,      -§§ 


HpHERE  is  considerable  mysterious 
talk  on  inside  circles  regarding  the 
tentative  plans  of  a  certain  prominent 
producer  to  startle  the  world  with  an- 
other feature  picture  in  which  the  char- 
acter of  Truth  will  be  portrayed  by  a 
woman  minus  clothes.  Although  there 
is  much  to  be  said  pro  and  con  on  this 
contemplated  venture,  even  the  more 
timorous  and  straight-laced  gentry- 
must  bear  in  mind  one  thing,  and  that 
is — 

The   naked   truth   should   shock   no   one's 
sense  of  modesty. 


TT7"HILE    in    Florida    recently    Harry  j 

*  *    Myers    drank    copiously    from    the  g 

fountain  of  youth  founded  by  Ponce  de  a 

Leon,   lo,   these   many   years   ago.      Mr.  S 

Myers  feels  sure  he  quaffed  enough  of  9 

the  wonderful  elixir  to  insure  him  that  he  ( 

would   still  be  producing  photoplays   in  g 

2016.  | 

Sounds  like  this  famous  fountain  might  g 

now  be  a  "still."  = 


PRANCELIA  BILLINGTON,  who  is 
in  the  cast  of  "My  Fighting  Gentle- 
man," is  extremely  worried  because  her 
Siberian  wolfhound — whatever  that  is 
— lies  seriously  ill  in  a  dog  hospital.  It 
is  said  this  wolfhound  resembles  a  Spitz 
in  appearance. 

That  may  account  for  its  illness. 


TN  the 
1  after 


first  scene  in  which  he  played 
joining  the  Famous  Players, 
Thomas  Meighan  was  thrown  into  the 
cold  waters  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  by 
accident. 

It's  impossible  to  get  dry  humor  out  of  a 
wetting  of  this  sort. 


A  LAN  HALE,  the  Selznick  photo- 
■^  player,  is  something  of  a  jack-of-all- 
trades,  having  been,  in  turn,  an  oste- 
opathist,  soldier,  railroad  man,  sailor, 
vaudeville  performer  and  opera  singer. 

He  is  fortunate  that  he  never  was  in  the 
glue  business,  for  he  might  have  had  to 
stick  to  that. 


IlllllllllilllilllllllllllllllllllllllUllllllllllllllll 
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WAR  TWINS 

(  Continued  from  page  38  ) 


She  had  scarcely  gotten  these  words  out 
of  her  mouth  when  Frank  Metcalf  appeared 
at  the  head  of  the  stairs  and  came  running 
down  with  all  the  avidity  of  a  boy.  How- 
ever, upon  reaching  the  landing  and  get- 
ting a  good  view  of  Miss  Susan  Weston,  his 
youthful  buoyancy  deserted  him  like  a  flash 
and  he  betrayed  a  most  noticeable  embar- 
rassment. 

"Brace  up,  my  liege  lord,  for  faint  heart 
never  got  any  girl  to  discussing  the  Ne- 
bular Hypothesis,"  Miss  Weston  bantied 
laughingly,  and  then  turned  impulsively  to 
Laura  and  in  a  whisper  asked,  "Oh  gee, 
I  forgot  to  ask,  is  he  married?" 

Laura  shook  her  head  in  the  negative  and 
betrayed  a  feeling  of  uneasiness. 

"Good,"  she  exclaimed  in  delight,  and 
then  she  walked  straight  over  to  the  over- 
whelmed young  man.  "Now,  first  before 
starting  this  discussion,  I  wish  to  have 
the  decency  of  notifying  you  in  advance 
that  I'm  going  to  take  about  one  thousand 
bucks  away  from  you." 

"You  are !"  he  responded  in  surprise. 
"Then  you're  a  burglar  lady." 

"Have  your  own  way  about  that,  only  rest 
assured  you  was  never  robbed  for  a  better 
cause  in  your  life." 

"Well,  would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  in- 
form me  why  I  should  be  robbed  at  all." 

"To  help  the  Young  American  Ladies' 
First  Aid  to  the  Injured  Association  equip  a 
large  hospital  for  wounded  soldiers  of  the 
Allies,"  she  explained. 

"Oh,"  he  blurted  out  showing  relief,  and 
then  he  quickly  added :  "But  I'm  adhering 
strictly  to  the  American  proclamation  of 
neutrality.  Agree  to  let  a  few  Germans  in 
your  hospital  and  I'll  donate  $5,000." 

"You  don't  think  for  a  minute  if  a  man 
came  to  our  hospital  with  his  arm  shot  off 
that  we'd  refuse  him  admittance  because 
he  happened  to  be  a  German,  do  you?" 
she  asked  with  fine  irony. 

"I  shouldn't  think  an  American  organiz- 
ation could  be  guilty  of  such  an  inhumane 
act,"  Metcalf  replied. 

"Then  down  you  go  for  $5,000,"  the  fair 
solicitor  announced  as  she  prepared  her 
note-book  for  a  notation.  "You  are  Mr. 
Frank  Metcalf,  aren't  you?" 
•  "Unfortunately  I  have  been  known  by 
that  name  for  some  time,"  he  replied  wink- 
ing slyly  at  Laura  who  tried  hard  to  smile 
encouragingly  at  him. 

Miss  Weston  wrote  a  moment,  closed  her 
book  and  handed  Metcalf  a  pamphlet. 

"That'll  hand  you  all  the  dope,  and  you'll 
get  a  dun  for  this  little  donation  without 
any  annoying  delay,"  she  said.  "Now  I'm 
ready  to  take  up  the  momentous  question  of 
the  Nebular  Hypothesis." 

"Yes,  do,  since  that  was  the  incentive 
which  brought  me  down  here  in  such  a 
hurry,"  he  insisted  jovially. 

"All  right,  to  start  with,  I  will  give  you 
my  word  of  honor  that  I  don't  know  a 
continental  thing  about  it,"  she  began. 

"Good !    Neither  do  I,"  he  replied. 

"Then  the  discussion  should  wreak  with 
lore." 

"Suppose  we  change  the  subject,"  he  sug- 
gested. 

"To  what?"  she  asked  quickly. 

"Why  not  discuss  the  question,  why  do 
girls  leave  home?" 


"It  doesn't  require  discussion,"  she. said. 
"I  know  the  answer — it's  because  the  world 
is  so  full  of  fellows  like  you." 

"Is  that  a  compliment  or  a  slam?"  he 
asked. 

"Leave  it  to  the  referee  here,"  she  replied 
turning  to  Laura.  "What  was  it,  a  hit  or 
a  foul?" 

"Really  I  must  confess  I  don't  know  what 
you're  talking  about,"  Laura  said  rather 
timidly. 

"Neither  do  we,  but  I  think  I've  accomp- 
lished my  purpose :  I've  made  him  give 
away  $5,000  and  forget  it  the  next  minute," 
Miss  Weston  said,  giving  Metcalf  one  of 
her  most  radiant  smiles. 

"You  have  accomplished  that,"  he  re- 
plied rather  seriously,  "and — you  have 
aroused  in  me  the  utmost  admiration.  I 
shall  be  honored  to  shake  your  hand."  As 
he  said  these  last  few  words,  Metcalf  ad- 
vanced a  step  towards  Miss  Weston,  where- 
upon Laura  startled  both  by  screaming  and 
recoiling  obviously  much  frightened.  Met- 
calf stopped  short  and  glared  at  Laura 
wonderingly.  Miss  Weston  deliberately 
turned  her  back  on  the  man  and  faced 
Laura. 

"Why  the  big  scream  so  early  in  the  pro- 
ceedings?" she  demanded  of  the  now  much 
confused  Laura. 

"I — I — guess  I  was  mistaken,"  Laura  re- 
plied with  some  hesitation  as  she  gazed 
steadfastly  at  Metcalf. 

"Yes,  my  dear  woman,  thank  God  you 
were  mistaken,"  he  declared  impressively. 
"I — I'm  all  right.  I'm  growing  more  so 
every  minute  I  have  such  charming  and 
thoroughly  helpful  company." 

"I — I'm  so  sorry  for  my  uncalled-for 
demonstration,"  Laura  hastened  to  apolo- 
gize. 

"It's  all  right,  say  no  more  about  it — it 
was  only  a  joke  after  all,"  he  replied  try- 
ing to  disarm  Miss  Weston  of  her  curiosity. 

"A  joke?"  repeated  Miss  Weston  again 
facing  Metcalf. 

"Yes.  You  see  the  last  girl  Mrs.  Joffre 
introduced  to  me,  I  kissed  about  five  min- 
utes after  meeting  her,  and  she  was  so 
mortified  I  had  to  promise  her  to  never  do 
it  again.  When  I  started  to  shake  your 
hand  she  thought  I  was  going  to  kiss  you." 
Evidently  self-satisfied  with  the  grace  with 
which  he  told  this  fib,  Metcalf  smiled 
broadly,  nodding  first  at  Laura  and  then 
at  Miss  Weston. 

"So  thus  I  lose  all  chance  of  a  kiss  be- 
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cause  of  your  timidity,  what?"  demanded 
the  much-amused  Miss  Weston  of  Laura 
good-naturedly. 

"You — you  surely  wouldn't  kiss  a 
strange  man  so  soon,  would  you?"  Laura 
asked  with  unsuppressed  innocence. 

"I  never  have  yet,  but  precedents  have 
been  broken  before,"  Miss  Weston  replied 
laughingly. 

"Now  see?"  Metcalf  retorted  triumph- 
antly to  Laura  as  he  stepped  forward  and 
took  Miss  Weston's  right  hand  in  both  of 
his.    "We  have  made  a  hit  with  each  other." 

"Sure  we  have,"  chimed  in  Miss  Weston 
entering  in  the  spirit  of  fun  with  a  cute 
zest  by  shaking  Metcalf  s  two  hands  strenu- 
ously. 

"And  already  one  precedent  is  broken, 
for  you  are  the  first  girl  I  ever  made  a 
hit  with,"  he  told  Miss  Weston,  looking  her 
squarely  in  the  eye. 

This  penchant  of  Metcalf's  for  gazing 
so  steadily  in  the  young  woman's  eye  made 
Laura  extremely  nervous  as  she  recalled 
her  own  experience  and  despite  herself  she 
found  herself  intercepting  by  advancing  to 
the  couple  and  waving  her  hand  between 
their  faces. 

"Well,  for  pity's  sake,  don't  hypnotize  the 
girl,"  she  ordered,  feigning  a  jocular  in- 
tent. 

"Hvpnotize  me?"  Miss  Weston  asked  de- 
risively. "Say,  I'm  immune  to  any  of  your 
secret  powers.  It's  always  been  my  policy 
to  persist  too  much  in  having  frankness  to 
permit  of  any  hidden  influences  having 
effect  on  me."  Then  she  held  out  her  face 
to  Metcalf  and  gave  him  her  full  gaze. 
"Go  ahead  and  hypnotize  if  vou  can." 

"All  right,"  he  answered  back  as  he 
assumed  a  menacing  crouch  and  riveted 
his  eyes  on  the  girl. 

Laura  was  too  spellbound  by  her  mem- 
ories to  see  the  joke  of  it,  and  she  was 
beset  with  worry  because  Miss  Susan  Wes- 
ton submitted  so  willingly  to  the  test. 

"You're  sound  asleep,"  exclaimed  Met- 
calf after  a  full  minute. 

His  subject  replied  with  a  deep  snore, 
which  straightened  him  up.  Then  she 
laughed  merrily  and  jumped  up  and  down 
with  glee  as  she  clapped  her  hands. 

"I'm  conqueror  of  all  I  survey  ;  I'm  the 
boss,  I'm  the  boss,"  she  yelled. 

"I  surrender,"  promptly  announced  Met- 
calf bowing  humbly. 

"Good.  Now  that  we  have  captured 
this  fort  we  will  move  our  army  to  another 
field."  So  saying  Miss  Weston  moved 
toward  the  door. 

"Surely  you're  not  going  to  make  me  the 
victim  of  that  sort  of  inhuman  warfare," 
Metcalf  interposed  appealingly. 

"Explanations,  please,"  she  demanded  as 
she  paused  and  looked  back  at  him. 

"Now  that  you've  'got'  me,  you're  not  go- 
ing to  abandon  me  so  soon,  are  you?" 

"Oh,  it  doesn't  mean  we  will  sever  diplo- 
matic relations,"  she  replied  gaily.  "You 
have  my  card,  and  a  word  to  the  wise  is 
always  sufficient.     Ta  ta." 

Laura  joined  Miss  Weston  at  the  door 
as  did  Frank  Metcalf,  but  the  latter  be- 
trayed a  reluctance. 

"I'm  sorry  to  see  you  go,  but  I  assure  you 
I  will  return  the  visit  if  I  may,"  he  said. 

"You  may,  but  you'll  have  to  wait  until  I 
can  consult  my  date  book  before  a  definite 
time  can  be  set,  because  since  I  have  taken 
up  this  charity  work  I'm  booked  like  a 
show,"  she  replied  merrily  as  she  gave  the 
serious-faced  young  man  another  one  of 
her  best  smiles. 


"Pray  don't  lose  much  time  in  consulting 
the  book,"  he  begged. 

"Don't  worry,  I  won't.  Good  day."  And 
Miss  Weston  was  on  the  porch,  waving 
back  at  Metcalf. 

Upon  reaching  the  sidewalk  and  making 
sure  Metcalf  had  returned  inside  the  house, 
Laura  turned  to  Miss  Weston  and  asked : 

"Do  you  really  mean  to  receive  his  at- 
tentions ?" 

"Certainly ;  I  think  he's  dandy.  Gee, 
hasn't  he  wonderful,  big,  brown  eyes?  Of 
course  I  might  not  like  him  at  all  when  we 
get  better  acquainted,  but  I'm  always  will- 
ing to  take  a  chance  with  any  decent  chap 
who  knows  what  the  word  gentleman  means. 
Don't  be  alarmed,  my  dear,  over  me.  I 
can  take  care  of  myself  and  I  was  well- 
named  when  they  started  calling  me  Ven- 
turesome Susie.  Now  I  must  be  going. 
Bye-bye.  Awfully  glad  I  met  you,  and  I 
hope  your  husband  will  soon  be  restored 
to  you  as  ablebodied  as  ever.  Here's  my 
card.     Call  on  me.     So  long." 

By  the  time  she  had  rattled  all  this  off, 
Miss  Susan  Weston  was  well  on  her  way. 
Laura  stood  as  if  glued  to  the  spot,  her 
gaze  following  the  vivacious  young  solicitor 
as  she  sauntered  down  the  street  at  a  rapid 
pace.  She  was  awakened  from  her  con- 
templation of  the  departing  girl  by  a  male 
voice  calling  her  name  in  rather  subdued 
tones.  Instinctively  she  looked  back  at  the 
Metcalf  house  and  discovered  Frank  Met- 
calf sticking  his  head  out  of  the  door. 

"Don't  tell  Miss  Weston  anything  about 
me,  please,"  Metcalf  requested. 

"Do  you  think  that  will  be  fair  to  her?" 
Laura  shouted  back. 

"I  feel  confident  I  shall  succeed  in  making 
it  fair  to  her — do  give  me  a  chance,  Mrs. 
Joffre." 

There  was  so  much  earnest  appeal  in  the 
young  man's  voice  that  Laura  at  once  came 
to  the  conclusion  she  could  not  stand  in  his 
way  if  there  was  any  possibility  of  him 
attaining  at  last  perfect  happiness.  "I  will 
give  you  a  chance." 

"Thank  you  so  much  :  I  hope  to  adequately 
repay  you  for  your  great  kindness.  Good 
day."  And  Frank  Metcalf  disappeared  be- 
hind his  front  door. 

Laura  returned  to  the  Joffre  house  and 
went  directly  to  her  room,  and  for  the  next 
two  hours  she  was  reading  a  Christian 
Science  book  on  health.  She  had  suddenly 
been  seized  by  the  idea  of  devoting  more 
time  to  the  future  and  to  cease  worrying 
about  other  people's  affairs  of  the  present. 

CHAPTER  V 
SUSIE    won't    stay    charmed 

The  ensuing  week  was  devoid  of  inter- 
esting events  excepting  Laura  took  note  of 
the  fact  that  Frank  Metcalf  went  away 
early  every  evening  and  as  she  had  sur- 
mised, he  was  making  nightly  calls  on  Miss 
Susan  Weston.  It  was  on  a  bright  Thurs- 
day morning  when  a  message  came  from  the 
latter  asking  Laura  to  Be  her  guest  in  Paris 
that  afternoon,  as  she  had  something  of 
vast  importance  to  discuss  with  her.  Laura 
peremptorily  decided  to  accept  the  invita- 
tion over  the  mild  objections  interposed  by 
the  elder  Mrs.  Joffre. 

Upon  arriving  in  her  Paris  apartment  of 
impressive  opulence  and  after  having  re 
ceived  introductions  to  Miss  Susan  Weston's 
mother  and  father,  Laura  fostered  a  new 
admiration  for  the  young  woman  because 
of  her  simplicity  and  democracy. 
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Laura  dear,"  Miss  Weston  told  her  with 
graceful  familiarity.  "Fate  has  sort  of 
brought  us  together,  and  I  am  sure  we  have 
much  in  common." 

"Now  what  has  happened?"  Laura  asked, 
evincing  a  keen  interest. 

"Well,  you  know,  Frank  and  I  have  quite 
a  case  on,"  Miss  Weston  began.  "In  fact, 
we're  both  a  bit  infatuated." 

"Indeed !"  Laura  ejaculated. 

"Yes,  and  now  a  strange  coincidence  bobs 
up  serenely  to  upset  the  equilibrium  of 
yours  truly,"  continued  the  fair-haired 
Susan. 

"Tell  me  about  it  quick,"  Laura  urged  as 
she  grew  suddenly  apprehensive. 

"Yesterday  I  went  to  the  American  Lega- 
tion with  one  of  the  girls  in  our  association, 
and  much  to  my  surprise  I  met  Frank  there. 
I  spoke  to  him  as  a  true  lover  should,  call- 
ing him  dearie,  and  oh,  the  look  he  gave  me 
and  do  you  know  he  had  the  nerve  to  tell 
me  I  was  mistaken  in  the  party.  He  was 
with  some  distinguished  looking  man  at  the 
time,  and  away  he  walked  with  him  without 
saying  another  word  to  me.  Now,  what  do 
you  think  of  that  ?" 

"I  think  you  was  informed  correctly :  it 
was  not  Frank  Metcalf  you  met  at  all," 
replied  Laura. 

"Stop  your  kidding  me,  don't  you  think 
I  know  Frank  Metcalf  when  I  see  him?" 

"I'll  venture  to  assert  in  this  particular 
case  you  didn't." 

"Then  it  was  his  twin  brother." 

"It  zuas  his  twin  brother,"  Laura  de- 
clared. 

"It  was!  Honest?"  And  Miss  Susan 
Weston  jumped  right  out  of  her  chair. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Metcalf's  twin  brother  holds  a 
quite  responsible  position  at  the  American 
Legation,"  affirmed  Laura. 

"Then  right  to  that  Legation  for  you 
and  I  at  once,"  the  now  excited  Susan 
announced. 

"Why  must  we  go  there?" 

"So  I  can  apologize  and  give  the  twin  the 
once-over  and  decide  before  I  go  any 
farther  which  one  I  like  best." 

"But,  my  dear  girl,  you  are  inviting 
trouble  now,"  Laura  cautioned. 

"Just  the  same  we're  going,  and  if  there 
is  any  trouble  it  is  bound  to  be  interesting." 

After  a  moment's  reflection  Laura  de- 
cided she  would  like  to  ask  Robert  Glade 
what  he  had  accomplished  toward  getting 
her  husband  out  of  the  trenches,  and  she 
gave  in  to  her  new-found  friend. 

Upon  reaching  the  Legation  they  were 
admitted  at  once  to  Glade's  private  office. 
He  greeted  Laura  cordially  and  then  as- 
sumed an  erect  pose  as  if  awaiting  intro- 
duction to  her  consort. 

"You  remember  me,  don't  you?"  Susan 
asked  him. 

"Yes,  I  believe  I  do ;  you're  the  girl  who 
called  me  dearie  yesterday,"  he  admitted. 

"Yes,"  Laura  broke  in,  "this  is  Miss 
Susan  Weston,  Mr.  Glade." 

"Mr.  Glade!"  Susan  exclaimed  looking 
askance  at  Laura.  "Why  Glade  when  his 
twin  brother  travels  under  the  cognomen 
of  Metcalf?" 

"Then  you  know  my  brother,  Frank,  do 
you  ?"  he  asked  quietly. 

"Sure,  I  know  him  very  well  considering 
the  brevity  of  our  acquaintance." 

"It  is  best  then  that  he  explain  this  little 
discrepancy  in  names,  if  it  may  be  called 
such,"  Glade  suggested. 

"Why  can't  you  explain  it?"  she  asked 
him  promptly. 
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"Any  such  effort  on  my  part  might  be 
construed  as  unfair." 

"Oh,  of  course,"  agreed  Susan.  "Mr. 
Metcalf  is  plenty  old  enough  to  talk  for 
himself." 

"Er — pardon  me,  but  might  I  know  why 
you  are  calling  on  me  ?"  Glade  asked  Susan. 

"I  came  to  apologize  for  my  rudeness, 
and  to  explain  that  your  close  resemblance 
to  your  brother  was  responsible  for  my  mis- 
take yesterday." 

"The  amount  of  harm  done  was  insig- 
nificant, and  I  accept  your  apology."  Then 
he  turned  to  Laura,  adding :  "I  feel  sure  I 
shall  have  some  good  news  for  you  in  a 
very  short  time  now." 

"Honestly  ?"  Laura  asked  most  eagerly. 

"Yes.  In  my  searching  about  for  a  less 
hazardous  work  for  him,  I  have  learned  of 
a  tentative  plan  on  the  part  of  the  French 
government  to  assign  a  large  number  of 
men  with  executive  ability  to  special  agency 
duties  in  neutral  countries.  I  have  already 
succeeded  in  getting  Mr.  Joffre's  name  oh 
the  list  of  eligibles  from  which  the  selections 
will  be  made." 

"God  bless  you  for  that,  Mr.  Glade," 
Laura  half-whispered  in  her  excited  joy. 
"How  soon  do  you  think  these  appointments 
will  be  made?" 

"I  am  advised  the  work  in  hand  is  urg- 
ent and  would  take  it  there  would  therefore 
be  little  delay,"  he  replied.  "I  am  keeping 
in  close  touch  with  proper  authorities,  and  I 
assure  you  I  have  presented  mighty  strong 
reasons  why  your  husband  should  be  among 
those  chosen." 

"How  kind  of  you  to  devote  so  much 
time  to  me  without  hope  of  reward,"  Laura 
murmured,  giving  Glade  a  smile  of  grati- 
tude. 

"You  have  rewarded  me  already,  my  dear 
little  lady,"  Glade  assured  her  with  convinc- 
ing sincerity.  "You  not  only  furnished  my 
brother  with  the  inspiration  to  live  a  better 
life,  but  you  checked  me  just  when  I  was 
beginning  to  slip  a  few  cogs."  Then  Glade 
turned  to  Susan.  "Our  charming  little 
motherly  friend  here  has  cut  a  big  figure 
for  good  in  what's  left  of  my  family.  So 
you  will  excuse  us  for  talking  possibly  in 
riddles." 

"I'm  not  puzzled  at  all  at  what  you  are 
saying,"  Susan  replied.  "Quite  on  the  con- 
trary, I'm  learning  fast  that  it  has  been  my 
good. fortune  to  add  several  very  estimable 
and  desirable  friends  to  my  list." 

"Thank  you,  dear,"  Laura  said  to  Susan 
smiling  sweetly. 

"Do  I  owe  thanks  to  you,  too?"  Glade 
asked  Susan. 

"Betcher  life  you  do." 

"All  right  then,  thank  you." 

"You're  welcome.  By  the  way,  have  you 
subscribed  anything  to  the  fund  being  raised 
by  the  Young  American  Ladies'  First  Aid 
to  the  Injured  Association?" 

"Oh,  a  couple  thousand  dollars,"  he  re- 
plied nonchalantly. 

"That  will  never  do,"  she  declared  posi- 
tively. "Your  brother  donated  five  thou- 
sand. You'll  have  to  do  as  well.  I'll  be 
back  with  all  my  paraphernalia  to  close  the 
deal  with  you  tomorrow   morning." 

"Great.  That  will  mean  the  pleasure  of 
another  visit  from  you.     It's  worth  it." 

These  words  uttered  so  enthusiastically 
by  Robert  Glade  made  Laura  frown,  but 
Miss  Susan  Weston  laughed  merrily.  One 
saw  the  dark  clouds  hovering  over  all  as  a 
result  of  a  rivalry  between  the  war  twins 
while  the  other,  so  accustomed  to  being 
care-free,  never  thought  of  such  a  thing. 


"You  better  not  leave  me  out  of  it," 
she  said.  "Why,  if  it  comes  to  a  show- 
down I'll  go  pull  him  out  of  the  trenches 
myself,  figuratively  speaking — er- — I  would 
say  by  proxy,  since  it  just  dawns  on  me 
that  I'm  a  young  woman  and  not  a  Tom-boy 
any  more." 

Even  Laura  laughed  at  this  wild  talk,  but 
her  merriment  soon  subsided  as  she  noted 
the  unmistakable  fact  that  Glade  and  Miss 
Weston  were  not  prone  to  separate.  For- 
sooth, Laura  had  reached  the  main  entrance 
of  the  Legation  ready  to  exit  before  her 
companion  joined  her,  and  then  this  same 
Laura  was  amazed  beyond  all  description 
when  she  became  aware  of  the  fair  Susan 
being  in  the  same  kind  of  a  speechless 
trance  as  Frank  Metcalf  and  her  husband 
had  developed  after  leaving  Glade. 

"Now  I  am  worried,"  she  declared  al- 
most frantically  after  five  minutes  of  vain 
effort  to  induce  her  friend  to  resume  her 
customary  loquacity. 

"Don't,  it'll  be  all  right,"  Susan  assured 
her  soberly. 


"Never  fear,  I'll  be  right  on  the  job," 
she  declared,  pointing  her  finger  cutely  at 
Glade. 

"What  time?" 

"Eleven  o'clock." 

"Right !  I'll  be  awaiting  you  with  a  lot  of 
pleasant  anticipation." 

"And  also  with  your  check-book  handy," 
Venturesome  Susan  reminded. 

"My  word  is  as  good  as  my  bond." 

"Then  we'll  bid  you  good-day,"  Susan 
replied  walking  to  the  door. 

Robert  Glade  held  the  young  woman's 
hand  for  a  protracted  period  after  shaking 
it,  and  then  he  patted  Laura's  cheek  with 
his  other  hand. 

"Stop  your  worrying,  little  girl,"  he  ad- 
vised her.  "We  have  added  a  splendid  re- 
cruit to  our  battalion  of  rescuers  for  your 
husband.  We'll  have  him  back  with  you 
soon,  I  am  sure." 

"You  mean  me  when  you  say  recruit,  I 
presume — " 

"Yes,  Miss  Weston,"  replied  Glade. 
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On  1000  Oliver  Typewriters — Perfect  Machines 
Unbeatable  Bargains  —  Prices  We  Can't  Print 

These  world-famous  visible  writing  Olivers  are  all  fresh  from  the  factory.  Thousands 
have  been  sold  at  $100,  but  on  this  special  lot  we  propose  to  save  you  both  the  salesman's  com- 
mission and  the  agent's  commission.  We  don't  dare  print  our  terrific  reduction,  for  we  can't 
tell  how  long  we  can  supply  these  typewriters  at  this  price.  Hence  we  ask  you  to  mail  us  your 
name  and  address  so  we  can  tell  you  in  confidence.  After  you  get  our  unbeatable  offer"  all 
you  have  to  do  is  notify  us  to  send  one  of  these  superb  Olivers  on  trial.  You  don't  need  to 
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If  You  Can  Tell  a  Lachnite 
from  a  Diamond  •&*</  it  back 

YES,  we  will  send  you  one  of  these  exquisite  man-made  gems  and  you  can  wear  it  for 
ten  full  days  at  our  expense.  Put  it  to  every  diamond  test  you  ever  heard  about — fire, 
acid,  the  diamond  file.  Compare  its  brilliance  with  the  brilliance  of  a  mined  diamond. 
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"Do  tell  me  how  you  you  feel,  please," 
Laura  insisted. 

"Drowsy  and  thoughtful,"  was  the  brief 
reply  she  got. 

"Oh  what  is  there  about  Robert  Glade  to 
have  such  a  curious  effect  on  everyone 
who  goes  to  see  him  with  me  ?"  Laura  asked 
with  a  note  of  desperation  in  her  now  trem- 
bling voice. 

"Search  me,  only  he's  awfully  nice," 
Susan  responded. 

It  was  fully  one  hour  after  they  had  ar- 
rived in  Miss  Weston's  apartment  before 
she  returned  to  her  characteristic  anima- 
tion. 

"You  know  I'm  in  a  quandary  about  those 
twins  now,"  she  remarked  finally. 

"In  what  way?"  Laura  asked  anxiously. 

"If  I  had  to  choose  between  just  them 
this  minute,  I  wouldn't  know  which  one  to 
take,"  she  replied  seriously  and  then  broke 
out  in  a  little  nervous  laugh. 

"I'm  so  sorry  you  have  been  placed  in 
such  a  position,"  Laura  condoled.  "And, 
you  must  be  oh  so  very  careful.  You  know 
they — er — they  have  always  been  known  as 
the  war  twins — " 

"War  twins !  And  are  they  in  the  habit 
of  declaring  war  on  each  other?" 

"They  have  been  bad  friends  for  a  long 
time,  but  are  now  on  good  terms,"  Laura 
explained. 

"But  surely  such  intelligent  and  highly 
cultured  gentlemen  would  not  stoop  to  mak- 
ing war  on  each  other  for  the  hand  of  a 
girl.  I  am  sure  either  would  step  aside 
for  the  other  if  things  ever  came  to  such  an 
issue.  You  know,  my  dear  Laura,  contrary 
to  my  seeming  disposition  to  cut  up  and 
shift  responsibilities,  I  have  been  wishing 
for  nearly  a  year  that  I  would  meet  the 
man  I  could  love  well  enough  to  marry. 
Away  down  in  my  heart  I'm  weary  of  be- 
ing a  harem-scarem  bachelor  girl." 

"Your  ambition  to  assume  matrimonial 
responsibility  is  most  laudable,  but  let  us 
hope  you  have  not  fallen  in  love  with  two 
men,"  Laura  replied. 

"I'm  afraid  that's  what  I've  gone  and 
done,  and  at  first  sight  in  both  cases,  too." 

"How  regrettable !" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  It  might  prove  a 
happy  adventure  after  all." 

Laura  could  not  share  Susan's  optimism. 
vShe  was  tempted  to  tell  all  she  knew  about 
both  Robert  Glade  and  Frank  Metcalf ,  but 
her  promise  to  the  latter  occurred  to  her  in 
the  nick  of  time,  and  she  reasoned  it  would 
not  be  fair  to  divulge  the  weakness  of 
Glade  without  including  Metcalf  in  her 
expose.  Then  again  her  spasmodic  confi- 
dence in  their  good  intentions  asserted  itself 
and  she  decided  any  remarks  derogatory  to 
their  characters  might  redound  in  discredit 
to  her  should  they  both  prove  their  manli- 
ness in  the  end. 

"Well,  of  course,  it's  your  own  affair,  my 
dear  girl,  and  I  shall  pray  you  will  be  spared 
any  woe,"  Laura  finally  told  Susan. 

"It's  very  sweet  of  you  to  feel  as  you  do 
toward  me,  and  now  you  and  I  must  con- 
centrate our  thoughts  on  your  interests  in 
preference  to  my  own.  You  are  about  to 
face  the  most  important  crisis  of  your  life, 
and  I  want  to  see  you  enter  motherhood 
happily.  So  you  must  not  let  the  troubles 
of  others  prey  on  your  mind." 

"I  have  tried  very  hard  to  keep  my  mind 
in  its  right  channel,  but  I  simply  cannot," 
Laura  declared. 

"We,  the  battalion  of  your  friends  who 
plan  to  combine  efforts  to  rescue  your  hus- 
band from  the  front,  must  help  you  find  a 


way  to  keep  your  mind  clear  of  worries  for 
the  next  few  months,"  Susan  replied. 

As  Laura  travelled  home  she  marveled 
over  Susan's  ability  to  throw  off  the  spell 
Glade  had  cast  for  the  third  time  in  her 
experience  with  him.  "Susie  won't  stay 
charmed,"  she  observed. 

(Continued  in   our  March  number^ 
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Japanese  Actor  Photoplay  Star 
Because  of  Broken  Ear-Drum 

I  Continued  from  page  30  \ 

I  have  never  before  had  the  opportunity  to 
stage  a  combat  between  myself  and  my  own 
countrymen,  who,  of  course,  are  all  students 
in  this  wonderful  art  of  defense. 

"Jiu  jitsu  is  unlike  any  other  mode  of 
conflict.  Every  bit  of  it  is  what  is  called 
trick  work,  but  the  tricks  have  to  be  ap- 
plied at  the  right  moment  and  in  the  right 
place.  It  is  the  art  of  getting  the  other 
man  hurt  himself.  Jiu  jitsu  also  requires 
the  study  of  the  anatomy  of  the  human  body 
in  order  to  be  able  to  locate  the  different 
joints  and  nerve  centers.  One  tap  in  jiu 
jitsu  can  render  a  man  speechless  and  with 
a  little  jerk  an  arm  or  leg  can  be  broken. 

"As  Tori  in  'The  Cheat,'  in  support  of 
Fannie  Ward,  the  sentiment  of  my  country- 
men was  somewhat  aroused  against  me,  ber 
cause  I  portrayed  the  bad  Japanese.  The 
character  might  have  been  a  Russian,  a 
Frenchman  or  an  American,  but  they  did 
not  stop  to  consider  that,  and  because  I 
played  the  part,  they  thought  it  was  a  re- 
flection upon  me.  Even  Miss.  Ward's  serv- 
ants when  they  found  out  she  was  in  the 


photodrama  with  me  left  and  placed  on  the 
door  a  mark  warning  other  Japanese  serv- 
ants not  to  work  there.  But  in  Alien 
Souls,'  'The  Honorable  Friend,'  'The  Soul 
of  Kura-San'  and  'Each  to  His  Kind,'  I 
feel  sure  I  have  redeemed  myself,  and  am 
firmly  in  their  good  graces.  Of  course  it  is 
not  the  educated  Japanese  who  criticize  me, 
but  rather  the  uninformed  influenced  by  a 
sensational  Japanese  publication." 


How  to  be  Sure  of  Getting 
What  You  Want 

It  is  certainly  annoying  to  be  unable  to  get  what 
you  want  when  you  want  it.  For  instance,  it  is  most 
disappointing  to   find  all  the  news  stands  have 

COMPLETELY  SOLD  OUT 

when  you  go  to  buy  your  copy  of  The  Photo-Play  Journal, 
and  yet  there  is  an  ea6y  way  to  protect  yourself  against  this  dis- 
appointment. All  you  need  do  is  to  subscribe  by  the  year  for  this 
Greatest  of  all  Motion  Picture  Magazines.  Simply  remit  $1.50, 
and  you  can  depend  on  getting  your  copy  the  twentieth  of  each 
month  regularly  for  a  whole  year. 

Many  thousands  of  wise  persons  have  already 
thus  protected  themselves.     Many  thousands 
more  will  do  likewise  in  this  new  year  of  1917. 
No  American  periodical  ever  before  developed  with  the   rapidity 
which  has  characterized  the  forward  march  of  The   Photo-Play 
Journal,  and  no  publication   has  become  so  popular  with  such 
leaps  and  bounds,  all  of  which  is  the  reason  each  issue  sells  out  so 
quickly  each  month.     We  receive  orders  for  back  numbers  by  the 
hundreds  and  we  are  unable  to  meet  this  demand.     If  all  those  want- 
ing previous  numbers  had  taken  the  precaution  to  get  their  nameg 
on   our  subscription   lists,   they   would    not  be   disappointed    now 
Subscribe   today    and  worry   not   about   tomorrow — 
your  wisdom  insures  you 
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THE  cost  of  materials 
used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  face  powder  is 
steadily  rising 

The  wise  woman  will 
use  care  in  buying  only 
powder'of  assured  purity 

The  name  of  Henry 
Tetlow  is  to-day,  just  as 
it  has  been  for  sixty- 
seven  years,  an  assurance 
of  face  powder  excellence. 
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PUSSYWILLOW  is  a 
powder  of  extreme 
fineness.  Transparent, 
pleasingly  perfumed; stays 
on  until  you  want  it  off. 

Your  choice  of  five  shades — 
White,  Flesh,  Pink,  Cream, 
or  Brunette.  A  generous 
size   box   costs  but  50  cents. 

A    Miniature    Box 

will  be  sent  for  10  cents 
and  your  dealer's  name 
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134  N.  Tenth  St.  Phila.,  Pa. 
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The  Reductions. 

Willis — I  took  up  golf  to  re- 
duce. 

Gillis — Did  you  succeed? 

Willis — Yes.  I  reduced  my 
bank  account,  my  hours  at  the 
office,  and  ray  reputation  for  ve- 
racity. 

Meant  for  a  Friend? 

"Blank  complains  of  feeling 
sick." 

"Yes;  he  smoked  a  cigar  from 
the  wrong  pocket." 

News. 

"What's  the  trouble  at  your 
house?" 

"Fall  cleaning.  Everything  up- 
set. And  there's  so  much  news 
in  the  last  month's  papers  that 
I'm  afraid  my  wife  will  never 
get  the  pantry  shelves  fixed  up." 

The  Only  Thing. 

"My  girl's  family  kicks  on 
everything  that  relates  to  me. 
There's  only  one  thing  they  ap- 
prove  of." 

"What's  that?" 

"My  choice  of  a  girl." 

"Distinguishing  Spex." 

Hell-a-Mile,   Colorado. 
American  Optical  Co., 

Southbridge,  Mass. 
Gents — 

I  got  your  catalog  from  a  fel- 
ler in  Denver  but  you  ain't  got 
no  "Distinguishing  Spex"  in  it 
no  where  as  I  can  see.  I  want 
some  for  Six  Shot  Perkins  who 
runs  the  Little  Gem  Cafe.  He 
just  got  some  eastern  bartend- 
ers and  he  wants  me  to  fit  them 
with  Distinguishing  Spex  so 
they  can  tell  their  money  from 
his  as  they  seem  to  get  them 
mixed  up  and  good  bartenders 
is  too  scarce  to  kill  here. 

Send  a  lot,  'bout  two. 

Yours  respect,  Tip   Peeples. 
— Wellworth. 

The  Way  It  Seemed. 

Willard  and  Annie  were  out 
motoring,  and  Annie  insisted 
that  he  allow  her  to  run  the 
car.  After  some  persuasion,  he 
reluctantly  acquiesced,  and  his 
fears  soon  were  realized. 

"Oh,  Willard,"  the  girl  cried, 
excitedly,  "take  it  quick!  Here 
comes  a  ditch!" 


"I'm  going  to  smash  that 
dude,"  declared  the  bad  man  of 
the  camp. 

"Whaffor?"  demanded  the 
sheriff. 

"He's  looking  fer  trouble." 

"G'wan!  Quit  trying  to  pick  a 
fight.  A  feller  never  looks  for 
trouble  with  a  monocle." 


There   are   a   lot  of   girls   who 
don't  ever  intend  to  marry. 
How  do  you  know? 
I  have  proposed  to  several. 


O'Brien — "Oi  can  say  wan 
thing — Oi'm  a  self-made  man." 

Casey — "Is  it  boastin'  ye  are, 
or  apologizin?" 


Showing  Him. 

The  Host  (to  Nervous  Guest) 
— "Have  you  seen  the  presents, 
old  chap?" 

Nervous  Guest — "No,  but  I 
should  like   to,   awfully." 

The  Host — "Well,  just  a  mo- 
ment, and  I'll  get  a  detective  to 
show  you  around." 

Deficit  in  Husbands. 

"The  girls  in  our  village  don't 
want  the  soldier  boys  sent  away 
any  more." 

"What's  the  kick?  We  must 
have   defenders." 

"Of  course.  But  they  suspect 
a  lot  of  them  of  getting  engaged 
to  Texas  girls." 

The  Reason. 

Willis — "The  wedding  of  your 
daughter  and  Count  de  Broke 
didn't  begin  on  time.  What  was 
the  cause  of  the  delay?" 

Gillis — "We  were  obliged  to 
make  a  shift  in  the  music  at  the 
last  minute.  We  couldn't  use 
'Oh,  Promise  Me'  because  it  re- 
minded the  Count  of  his  notes, 
and  we  had  to  cut  out  the  'Wed- 
ding March'  because  his  bank- 
ruptcy proceedings  come  up  in 
thai  month,  and  besides  Men- 
delssohn is  the  name  of  his  prin- 
cipal creditor." 

A  Way  They  Have. 

Crawford  —  "Does  your  wife 
believe  everything  you  tell  her 
about  yourself?" 

Crabshaw — "No;  she'd  rather 
believe  what  everybody  tells  her 
about  me." 

Recklessness. 

"Charley,  dear,"  said  young 
Mrs.  Torkins,  "the  baby  next 
door  swallowed  a  quarter." 
"It  won't  hurt  the  child." 
"I  know.  But  isn't  it  terrible 
how  careless  some  people  are 
with  money?" 

"Mother,  how  much  did  you 
get  from  Dad  for  our  Christmas 
shopping?" 

"A  hundred  and  fifty  dollars, 
dear." 

"Well,  you  made  a  mistake: 
he's    got    another    dollar." 


"Why  didn't  Rastus  marry  dat 
Coopah  gal?" 

"Oh,  she  done  flunk  at  de  last 
minute — wouldn't  lend  him  a  dol- 
lah  foh  t'git  de  license  wif." 


Husband  (after  the  theatre) — ■ 
"Well,  how  did  you  like  the 
play?" 

His  Wife — "Very  well,  indeed. 
There  was  only  one  impossible 
thing  in  it.  The  second  act  takes 
place  two  years  after  the  first, 
and  the  family  still  have  the 
same  servant." 

Uncle  Josh — "Here's  a  letter 
from  Nephew  Harry,  that's  gone 
to  Africa,  and  says  that  within 
twenty  rods  o'  his  house  there's 
a  family  o'  laughing  hyenas." 

His  Wife— "Well,  I  am  glad 
he's  got  pleasant  neighbors,  any- 
way— that's  something." 


That  Noise. 

"What  was  that  unearthly 
noise  on  your  floor  last  night?" 
asked  the  landlady  of  the  winter 
boarding  house  for  circus  people. 

"The  Human  Pincushion  was 
walking  the  floor  with  his  baby," 
replied  the  Fire  Eater,  "and 
stepped  on  a  tack." 

The  Main  Thing. 

"I  suppose  it  takes  a  certain 
amount  of  tact  to  get  into  so- 
ciety," said  the  climber. 

"Yes,  one  must  know  whom 
to  snub,"  replied  the  woman 
who  had  arrived. 

Modest. 

Chorus  Girl  —  "Understand, 
now,  I  want  no  publicity  about 
my  marriage  to  Harold  Gott- 
munney." 

Reporter — "Very  well." 
Chorus  Girl — "Just  a  modest 
photograph  of  myself  in  tights 
and  a  scant  half-column  in  an 
inconspicuous  place  on  the  front 
page." 

Good  Night,  Nurse! 

"Mamma,  didn't  you  tell  me 
little  baby  brother  came  from 
heaven?" 

"Yes,  dear." 

"Well,  T  guess  nurse  thinks  so, 
too,  for  she  says  his  screams  are 
unearthly." 

Shifting  the   Responsibility. 

Bessie  had  just  received  a 
bright  new  dime  and  was  start- 
ing out  to  invest  in  an  ice-cream 
soda. 

"Why  don't  you  give  your 
money  to  the  missionaries?" 
asked  the  minister,  who  was 
calling  at  the  house. 

"I  thought  about  that,"  said 
Bessie,  "but  I  think  I  will  buy 
the  ice-cream  soda  and  let  the 
druggist  give  the  money  to  the 
missionaries." 

Got  the  Wrong  Person. 

In  no  other  household  except 
that  of  a  doctor  could  this  mis- 
take so  plausibly  have  occurred. 

"Get  my  bag  for  me  at  once!" 
boomed  the  doctor.  "Some  fel- 
low says  in  a  dying  voice  that 
he  can't  live  without  me." 

"Just  a  moment!''  interposed 
his  wife.  "I  think  that  call  is 
for  daughter,  dear." 


"Whom  is  pretty  Mrs.  Gaddy 
in   mourning  for?" 

"Nobody,  that  I  know  of;  but 
she  is  in  black  for  her  husband." 


"I'm  thinking  seriously  of 
starting  a  moving-picture  thea- 
tre." 

"Well,  there's  good  money  in 
that  business." 

"It  isn't  the  money  I'm  after. 
But  I  would  like  to  see  my  wife 
and  children  once  in  awhile." 


First  Girl — "I  can't  just  recall 
what  a  fugue  is.    Do  you  know?" 

Second  Girl — "Certainly!  It's 
one  of  those  horrible  family 
quarrels  that  Southerners  carry 
through  generations." 


Easy  Marks. 

"This  world  would  be  a  pleas- 
anter  place  if  there  were  not  so 
many  fools  in  it." 

"Yes;  but  it  would  be  more 
difficult  to  make  a  living." — Bos- 
ton Transcript. 

Tricks  in  All  Trades. 

"Have  you  ever  had  any  ex- 
perience in  handling  high-class 
ware?"  asked  a  dealer  in  bric-a- 
brac  of  an  applicant  for  work. 

"No,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  "but 
I  think  I  can  do  it." 

"Suppose,"  said  the  dealer, 
"you  accidentally  broke  a  very 
valuable  porcelain  vase,  what 
would  you  do?" 

"I  should  put  it  carefully  to- 
gether," replied  the  man,  "and 
set  it  where  a  wealthy  customer 
would  be  sure  to  knock  it  over 
again." 

"Consider  yourself  engaged," 
said  the  dealer.  "Now,  tell  me 
where  you  learned  that  trick  of 
the  trade." 

"A  few  years  ago,"  answered 
the  other,  "I  was  one  of  the 
'wealthy  customer'  class." 

Do  As  the  Romans  Do. 

Mrs.  Black — "I  was  so  sorry 
to  hear  that  Mr.  White  was  ill. 
A  cold,  I  suppose?" 

Mrs.  White — "No,  something 
he  ate.  He  went  to  New  York 
on  business;  and  since  he  had 
to  take  lunch  with  all  the  men 
who  did  business  with  him,  he 
was  forced  to  eat  six  lunches 
every  day  during  his  stay." 

The   Rarest  Things  on  Earth— 

The  blue  rose. 

The  black  tulip. 

The  perfect  alibi. 

The  honest  press  agent. 

The  polite   messenger  boy. 

The  emerald  green  poodle 
dog. 

The  girl's  confession  of  her 
age. 

The  photoplay  that  lacks  the 
reel  thing. 


A  village  ne'er-do-well  who 
was  out  early  on  poaching  intent 
suddenly  came  face  to  face  with 
the  'squire.  There  was  no 
escape,  so  he  said: 

"Good  morning,  sir;  what 
brings  you   out   so  early?" 

"Getting  an  appetite  for  my 
breakfast,"  answered  the  'squire. 
"And  what  brings  you  out  so 
early?" 

"Getting  a  breakfast  for  my 
appetite,"  was  the  ready  reply. 


Curran,  the  well-known  Irish 
barrister,  once  said  to  Father 
O'Leary,  the  most  witty  priest 
of  his  day: 

"I  wish  you  were  St.  Peter." 

"Why?"  asked  Father  O'Leary. 

"Because,"  said  Curran,  "you 
would  have  the  keys  of  heaven 
and  would  let  me  in." 

"It  would  be  better  for  you," 
said  the  priest,  "if  I  had  the  keys 
of  the  other  place,  for  then  I 
could  let  you  out." 


Note.— Address  all  contributions  for  this  page  to  Last  Laugh  Editor,  The  Photo-Play  Journal,  Philadelphia 


JAKERS  are  the  all-year-'* round  tires  —  the 
tires  that  make  good  not  only  on  summer  roads, 
also  on  hard,  sleety,  icy  and  snow-covered  high- 
5.  They  are  the  tires  that  keep  cars  running 
/inter. 

tough,  springy,  tempered  rubber  treads  resist  the 
ings  of  ice  and  frozen  mud,  and  permit  the  use 
hains  when  the  going  is  unusually  treacherous 
angerous. 

ipering  gives  the  high-grade  rubber  in  Quaker 
s  a  wearing  quality  that  cannot  be  secured  by 
ordinary  process  of  vulcanizing.  Quaker  Tem- 
d  rubber,  while  hard  enough  to  grind  down 
"rials  that  would  cut  rubber  that  had  not  been 
pered,  is  resilient  and  elastic  in  the  highest  degree. 

Quaker  City  Rubber  Co.  

Factories— Philadelphia 


Tempered  rubber  does  not  crack,  chip  nor  pick  out. 
It  wears  evenly — like  tempered  steel — and  mighty 
slowly.  That  is  why  Quaker  Tire  users  report  such 
wonderful  mileage  records  and  practically  no  tire 
trouble,  regardless  of  road  conditions. 

The  T,  T.  T.  tread  is  another  exclusive  Quaker 
feature — scientific  in  every  respect.  When  running 
on  mud  or  snow,  the  skid-stops  mould  projections  on 
the  road.  On  wood  blocks,  asphalt  or  ice,  the  skid- 
stops  operate  by  suction.  And  while  the  action  is 
opposite  to  that  on  soft  surfaces,  it  is  equally  efTective. 
Economy  and  caution  suggest  the  use  of  T.  T.  T.  treads. 

Quaker  Tires  are  the  cheapest  tires  if  price  be  based 
on  service.  Ask  the  Quaker  Dealer  to  show  you 
these  5,000-mile  tires  at  about  a  3,500-mile  price. 


Well   rated  Garages,  Auto  Accessory    or   Hardware 
dealers  seeking  a  high  grade  tire  account  for  1917 
should  write  at  once  for  our  proposition. 
Certain  good  territory  is  open. 


CHICAGO 

182  W.  Lake  St 


PITTSBURGH 

211  Wood  St. 


NEW  YORK 

207  Fulton  St. 


Press  of 

Philadelphia  Printing  and  Publishing  Co. 


FREE  for  Six  Mo 

_____  My  New  Magazine  II L 

INVESTING  for  PROFIT 

This  wonderful  magazine  is  the  "Investor's  Brain 
Partner"  and  often  referred  to  as  the  "Little 
Schoolmaster  of  the  SCIENCE  OF  INVESTMENT" 

Don't  invest  a  dollar  anywhere  until  you  at 
least   read  Investing  for  Profit  Magazine 

'Every  investment  he  touches  turns  into  money."  This  is  a  common 
every  day  expression — no  doubt  you  know  a  few  such  men  among  your 
acquaintances.  These  men  do  not  follow  blind  luck — they  have  mas- 
tered the  law  of  Financial  Success.  You  may  watch  them  conceive 
and  carry  out  their  financial  plans  successfully — and  you  know  they 
are  not  mentally  stronger  than  you  are.  But  it  is  the  KNOW  HOW 
in  conjunction  with  brains  that  counts. 

The  education  necessary  to  transform  mind  conceptions  into  visual 
realities  is  the  element  necessary  to  bring  wealth  to  the  dreamer.  Until 
you  learn  the  real earning  power  of  your  money — the  difference  between 
rental  and  earning  power — the  underlying  principles  of  incorporation — 
the  science  of  investing — don't  invest  a  dollar  in  anything  anywhere. 

Investing  for  Profit — A  Liberal  Financial  Education 

I  claim — and  I  can  prove  it  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt — that  my  magazine 
has  not  only  made  thousands  of  dollars  for  its  readers — but  it  has  SAVED  them 
from  losing  many  thousands  of  dollars  in  unwise  investments.  Until  my  magazine, 
INVESTING  FOR  PROFIT,  appeared  the  small  investor  never  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  ask  for  and  receive  honest,  unbiased,  sound,  logical  advice  and  counsel  in 
the  science  of  investment. 

Think  this  over.  What  are  you  worth  today?  How  much  do  you  expect  to  be  worth 
ten  years  from  now?  And  how  are  you  going  to  build  your  fortune  if  you  do  not 
take  advantage  of  the  best  advice  and  counsel  you  can  possibly  get  on  the  subject 
of  investing  for  profit?  Just  so  surely  as  there  is  a  law  of  gravitation,  so  is  there  a 
law  of  financial  success.  Without  money  you  can  accomplish  practically  nothing — 
so  if  you  have  $5  or  more  per  month  to  invest,  read  my  magazine. 


Why  I  Make  This  Free  Offer 


It  is  the  ambition  of  my  life  to  give  to  the  great  masses  of  the  American  people  for  the  first  time  in 
their  lives  comprehensive  instruction  in  the  science  of  investment — the 
knowledge  which  financiers  hide  from  the  masses — the  true  inwardness 
of  the  great  problem  of  scientific  and  profitable  investment — placing  this 
information  before  you  in  facts  and  figures  which  you  can  easily  under- 
stand. The  rich  man  KNOWS  the  science  of  investment — the  poor 
man  unwittingly  permits  himself  to  lack  this  knowledge.  This  is  the 
mission  of  my  magazine — it  is  FREE  to  you  for  six  months  for  the 
asking.  In  requesting  it  you  promise  nothing — obligate  yourself  in  no 
way.  I  am  glad  to  send  it  to  you  for  nearly  everyone  subscribes  at  the 
full  $1.00  price  after  reading  it  FREE  for  six  months.  The  number  of 
free  six  months'  subscriptions  is  limited.   Sign  and  mail  this  coupon  at  once. 


Inuesting 


Mail+his  now 


H.  L.  BARBER,  Publisher 

CHICAGO 


ILL 


H.  L.  BARBER,  Publisher, 

417-18  A   West  Jackson  ElvcS.. 

Please  send  me  FREE  for  six  rr 
for  Profit,"  and  enter  my  name 
Free  Financial  Advice. 


Name 

A  ddress 


Chicago. 
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T  T  IE     nave     topped     the 

^^S    unaer-a-tnousana 

class  at  every  point — a  longer  wheel- 
base  (114  mcnes),  more  power  en 
tne  kills,  mere  speed  on  tne  level,  a 
lot  more  room,  a  lot  more  ease  and 
comfort,  infinitely  more  beautiful 
lines — m  fact,  a  great  deal  more  car 
for  tne  money  in  every  way. 

Tne  wonderfully  successful  cantilever  rear 
spring's  nave  been  retained  ana  made  longer 
(jOtj  inches) .  These,  in  combination  with 
the  deep,  resilient  cushions  make  the  roughest 
roads  magically  smooth. 

PULLMAN  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1903  YORK,   PA. 

FIVE  PASSENGER  FOUR 
FOUR  PASSENGER  ROADSTER 
TWO   PASSENGER  ROADSTER 


SAME  PRICE 
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C*VERYBODY  seems  to  think  the  February  number 
*-*  of  The  Photo-Play  Journal  was  "our  best,"  and  it  is 
needless  to  add,  we  have  been  very  gratified  by  the 
veritable  avalanche  of  laudatory  letters  which  have 
come  to  our  desk  in  the  last  couple  of  weeks  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  There  has  been  a  pleasing  note 
of  sincerity  in  every  communication,  and  we  feel  cer- 
tain these  spontaneous  praises  are  being  sung  because 
this  periodical  really  possesses  a  heart,  a  soul  and  a 
character.  We  know  there  is  no  other  magazine  just 
like  The  Photo-Play  Journal.  A  constant  extra  effort 
is  exerted  to  make  it  different,  and  we  wish  to  take  this 
occasion  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  braggadocio  in  our  assertion  that  we  offer  exclusive 
features  no  other  publication  can  get.  If  you  doubt  the 
possibility  of  this  in  such  an  era  of  keen  competition, 
you  watch  and  study  The  Photo-Play  Journal  from 
month  to  month  and  determine  the  plain,  modest  truth 
of  the  statement.  The  reason  we  are  so  cock-sure  of 
our  ground  is:  we  have  several  of  America's  most  tal- 
ented and  promising  writers  under  contract  to  sell  us 
their  entire  literary  output  for  the  benefit  solely  of  our 
readers.  By  this  forward  step  we  have  succeeded  in 
extricating  ourselves  from  the  entanglements  of  the 
hackneyed,  which  seem  to  have  many  motion  picture 
publications  seriously  handicapped. 


XT  EXT  month  The  Photo-Play  Journal  will  celebrate 
*■  ^  its  first  anniversary,  and  when  you  see  the  April 
number,  you  will  agree  that  this  husky  youngster 
rounds  out  a  twelve-month  most  auspiciously.  With  all 
due  candor  we  must  admit  we  never  anticipated  such  a 
truly  remarkable  development  as  has  been  our  lot, 
although  we  felt  confident  from  the  inception  that  there 
was  ample  room  for  one  really  high-class  magazine  in 
the  photoplay  field.  No  one  could  have  known  the 
photoplay  fans  were  so  eager  to  embrace  an  official 
organ  patterned  from  their  own  standpoint;  no  one 
could  have  discerned  the  remarkably  expansive  void 
created  by  the  sameness  of  all  our  predecessors.  "For 
three  years  I  wondered  why  there  was  no  magazine 
distinctively  for  the  movie  patrons,  and  when  I  saw 
The  Photo-Play  Journal  I  marvelled  at  how  completely 
and  efficiently  it  filled  the  long-felt  want,"  recently 
wrote  an  enthusiastic  New  York  subscriber,  who  pref- 
aced her  letter  with  the  remark  that  she  was  not  of 
the  blase  clan,  and  in  these  explicit  words  the  funda- 
mentally vital  achievement  of  this  publication  is  ade- 
quately expressed.  Invariably  the  American  people 
want  the  best  there  is  available,  and  this  accounts  for 
the  unprecedented  success  of  this  magazine.  And  our 
April  number  is  going  to  be  better  than  the  best.  Don't 
miss  it.  

npHERE  is  one  thing  very  obvious  about  the  photo- 
*■  play  art  now,  and  that  is  the  public  will  never  super- 
annuate it  because,  like  wine,  it  becomes  better  with 
age.  We  receive  a  dozen  or  more  letters  every  week 
from  persons  who  are  worrying  over  the  future  of  this 
great  industry,  and  even  as  pessimism  controls  them  the 


art  is  taking  momentous  strides  of  progress.  One  cor- 
respondent went  so  far  as  to  fear  the  coming  of  the 
day  when  there  will  be  no  such  a  form  of  amusement  as 
the  moving  picture.  Another  says  the  supercilious 
tactics  of  several  of  the  leading  promoters  is  sure  to 
spell  ruin  ere  long.  A  third  writer  frets  because  he 
thinks  mercenary  villains  plot  to  gradually  advance 
the  prices  until  this  democratic  pastime  will  reach  the 
cost  which  makes  the  first-class  attractions  of  the 
spoken  stage  prohibitive  to  the  poor  people.  All  these 
are  misapprehensions  of  the  most  decided  type.  You 
may  search  the  whole  lexicon  in  vain  to  find  sufficiently 
strong  words  to  describe  the  sure  possibilities  of  this 
industry.  The  trend  has  never  been  retrogressive  from 
the  beginning,  and  there  is  not  one  chance  out  of  a 
thousand  that  it  will  ever  be  otherwise  than  advancing. 
Few  calamities  could  be  of  such  magnitude  as  to  mili- 
tate against  the  popularity  of  motion  pictures,  and  so 
long  as  the  popularity,  the  demand,  exists,  there  is 
bound  to  be  plenty  of  men  ambitious  enough  to  stimu- 
late and  perpetuate  it.  Film  manufacturers  are,  as  a 
rule,  exceedingly  clever  and  astute  men.  There  are  few 
fools  among  them.  Moreover,  there  are  millions  of 
dollars  invested  in  the  industry  they  are  promoting 
with  such  consummate  zeal,  and  innately  they  will  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  protect  their  investments, 
which  insures  the  public  of  an  abundance  of  perennial 
amelioration  and  unflagging  energy  in  behalf  of  keep- 
ing this  diversion  on  higher  planes  from  year  to  year. 
There  is  not  the  millesimal  of  a  grain  of  sense  in 
worrying  over  the  cinema  future,  which  is  so  replete 
with  certainties  of  eclipsing  accomplishments  for  the 
augmented  delectation  of  the  masses  and  the  classes. 


XT ITUPERATION  is  too  rife  in  the  realm  of  motion 
*  picture  critics,  but  a  retrospective  view  reveals  the 
fact  that  even  the  critics  have  kept  step  with  the  for- 
ward march,  and,  like  the  pictures,  they  have  improved. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  reviewers  are  above  invective, 
and  only  a  few  are  intractable,  but  still  there  occasion- 
ally crops  out  a  surfeit  of  rather  malicious  attacks  in 
certain  publications,  and  almost  invariably  these  are 
aimed  at  one  or  two  concerns  which  seemingly  have 
incurred  the  enemity  of  the  publishers:  not  because  of 
any  inferiority  of  production,  but  through  some  entirely 
personal  transaction.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  wanton 
injustice  of  this  sort  of  a  tirade,  and  the  only  effectual 
way  to  vindicate  the  assailed  is  to  urge  a  general 
repudiation  of  such  biased  and  narrow-minded  critical 
policies.  The  photoplay  fans  are  interested  only  to  the 
extent  that  such  unfair  criticisms  tend  to  mislead  them 
to  avoid  seeing  many  features  which  are  deserving. 
Therefore  we  believe  it  behooves  the  fans  to  get  into 
the  habit  of  reading  reviews  with  discernment,  and  if 
any  statements  appear  to  be  actuated  by  ulterior 
motives,  accept  the  criticism  with  a  grain  of  salt. 
Primarily  we  advise  all  to  determine  which  publications 
print  the  fair  reviews,  urging  the  ignoring  of  all  that 
are  prone  to  misrepresent  in  order  to  give 
unwholesome  spleen. 
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HELEN  MARIE  OSBORNE 

(OUR   WONDERFUL  BABY  STAR   ON   THE   COVER) 


LITTLE  MARY  SUNSHINE,  the  celebrated  play 
by  Dan  E.  Whitcomb,  which  is  partly  responsible  for 
the  world-wide  movement  to  produce  better  pictures 
for  children,  was  filmed  by  Balboa  for  the  House  of 
Pathe  in  1915.  Its  success  has  been  so  unparalleled  that 
Pathe  has  contracted  with  Balboa  for  six  additional 
plays  all  to  star  the  same  baby  artiste  who  gave  the 
play  "Little  Mary  Sunshine"  such  a  tremendous  vogue. 
This  wonderful  child  is  Helen  Marie  Osborne,  and  she 
lives  at  Long  Beach,  California,  in  the  shadow  of  Bal- 
boa's studio,  but  throughout  the  Americas  and  even  in 
England  and  war-torn  Europe  she  is  known  as  Little 
Mary  Sunshine,  and  doubtless  this  charming  sobriquet 
will  stick  to  her  through  life.  At  Balboa  studio  she  is 
known  also  as  the  "Baby  Grand,"  and  she  is  in  truth 
a  baby  grand.  The  difference  between  Little  Mary 
Sunshine  and  most  other  children  in  motion  pictures  is 
this:  Other  children  come  and  go.  appearing  in  a  few 
scenes,  being  entirely  incidental  to  the  story,  but  the 
Balboa  wonder-child  actually  takes  the  leading  lady's 


part,  carrying  the  story  through  five  reels  of  film,  with 
the  action  written  around  her  and  she  being  the  star 
in  fact  and  name.  This  baby  star  is  only  four  and  a 
half  years  old,  and  she  is  as  much  a  baby  now  as  the 
first  day  she  stepped  before  a  camera.  There  isn't 
anything  stagey  about  her  at  all.  Her  director,  Henry 
King,  himself  a  moving  picture  headliner,  sees  to  that. 
Mr.  King  is  only  in  his  twenties  and  yet  he  knows 
more  about  children  than  men  with  large  families. 
Anyhow  he  knows  more  about  Little  Mary  Sunshine. 
To  see  Mr.  King  at  work  with  his  protege  before  the 
camera  is  a  joy.  What  he  seems  to  do  is  to  get  right 
into  the  scene  with  her  and  prevent  her  from  acting. 
The  minute  a  child  begins  to  act  she  gets  self-conscious 
and  it's  all  off.  Balboa's  proudest  laurel  is  the  place 
unanimously  awarded  it  as  pioneer  of  the  movement 
for  better  films  for  children,  and  that  its  standard  is  to 
be  maintained  is  evidenced  by  the  reports  that  the  Little 
Mary  Sunshine  pictures  soon  to  be  released  are  equal 
to  the  ones  thai  captured  the  hearts  of  the  whole  world. 
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EGGY  DARE,  an  American 
girl  of  good  means  and  sturdy 
independence,  was  among  the 
many  thousand  loyal  patriots 
of  the  United  States  who  were 
temporarily  marooned  in  Europe  when  the 
world's  worst  war  started.  She  was  rest- 
ing in  a  charming  village  near  Paris  with 
only  two  attendants,  Marie,  her  maid,  and 
Gaston,  her  man-servant.  Her  destination 
was  Bonaluria  City,  capital  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Bonaluria,  where  she  was  to  meet 
her  fiance,  Richard  Carr,  American  attache 
at  that  place.  It  was  Gaston  who  brought 
to  the  pretty  tourist  the  first  information  of 
the  actual  outbreak  of  hostilities.  He  had 
read  with  alarm  a  bulletin  announcing  that 
French  soil  had  been  invaded,  and,  hasten- 
ing to  his  mistress,  he  diverted  her  attention 
from  a  joyful  study  of  a  guide  book. 

"Now  isn't  it  awful  of  this  old  war  to 
come  along  and  spoil  my  European  tour?" 
she  asked  her  informant  with  a  show  of 
pique. 

Gaston  could  not  understand  her  femi- 
nine point  of  view.  To  him  the  war  meant 
something  more  than  a  hindrance  to  pleas- 
ure trips.  His  obvious  bewilderment  so 
vexed  Peggy  that  she  hurled  her  book  to 
the  floor  and  appealed  to  her  maid,  Marie, 
for  sympathy. 

Simultaneously  in  far-away  Bonaluria 
City,  Richard  Carr,  like  Gaston,  was  being 
much  disturbed  by  the  receipt  of  the  omi- 
nous news  of  the  hour.  He  knew  Peggy 
Dare  well  enough  to  feel  convinced  that 
she  would  undoubtedly  live  up  to  her  name 
by  daring  to  brave  most  any  dangerous 
situation  to  gratify  her  desire  to  see  many 
points  of  interest  before  finally  terminating 
her  journey.  He  was  sure  Bonaluria, 
nestled  as  it  was  like  a  jewel  among  the 
tree-clad  hills,  would  by  virtue  of  its  com- 
parative isolation  be  a  safer  place  for  the 
girl  he  loved.  He  knew  his  position  as 
secretary  to  the  American  Minister  would 
give  her  a  protection  she  could  not  get 
elsewhere,  and  therefore  he  hastened  to 
dispatch  with  all  possible  haste  the  follow- 
ing letter : 

Dear  Peggy : 

Now  that  war  is  imminent  all  over 
Europe,  I  think  you'd  be  safer  here  with 
mother  and  I.  She  is  keeping  house  for 
me.  Plotters  against  the  Grand  Duke 
are  troubling  us,  but  we  don't  expect  it 
will  amount  to  much.  Advise  quickly. 
Lovingly,  Dick. 

P.  S.  And  why  can't  we  be  married 
here  and  then  return  to  America? 
Kisses. 

Mrs.  Carr,  Dick's  mother,  a  kindly  old 
lady,  had  agreed  with  her  son  that  his  plan 
was  wise,  and  he  was  made  happy  by  her 


smiling  encouragement  of  his  admirable 
thoughtfulness  in  not  permitting  a  single 
moment's  procrastination  in  looking  after 
the  welfare  of  the  girl  of  his  heart. 

Young  Carr  was  an  amiable,  likeable  fel- 
low. He  was  a  natural  diplomat  who  could 
ingratiate  himself  with  most  anyone.  Dur- 
ing his  sojourn  in  Bonaluria  he  had  won  the 
unstinted  admiration  of  Prince  Tourville, 
the  Grand  Duke's  Prime  Minister,  a  serious, 
thoughtful  man  of  past  middle  age,  who, 
despite  his  fine,  big  physique,  betrayed  the 
fact  that  he  keenly  realized  his  heavy 
responsibilities.  Carr  had  just  dispatched 
his  letter  to  Peggy  when  he  saw  Tourville 
alight  from  an  automobile.  Tourville  beck- 
oned him. 

"Come  inside,  I  want  to  talk  something 
over  with  you,"  the  latter  told  the  young 
man,  who  seemed  pleased  to  accompany  him 
into  the  adjacent  palace. 

As  they  entered  they  were  met  by  Prince 
Henri,  a  man  of  about  45  years,  with  a  sly 
and  crafty  face.  He  assumed  a  smile  of 
greeting,  which  Tourville  returned  coldly. 
It  was  evident  these  two  men  did  not  care 
for  each  other,  and  there  seemed  to  be  just 
a  trace  of  hatred  in  the  meditative  gaze  the 
prince  shot  at  Tourville  as  he  disappeared 
down  the  hall  with  Carr,  who  upon  reach- 
ing the  council  room  turned  an  inquiring 
gaze  to  his  distinguished  companion. 

"What's  the  row  now?"  he  asked,  when 


Tourville  started  to  pace  up  and  down  the 
room. 

"I'm  worried,  Carr,"  the  prince  replied 
most  seriously.  "Some  strong,  hidden  force 
is  arrayed  against  our  Grand  Duke,  seek- 
ing his  life." 

"But  why  would  anyone  want  to  kill  the 
Grand  Duke?"  Carr  asked,  showing  deep 
concern. 

"A  European  Power,  now  at  war,  would 
like  to  put  a  pretender  on  the  throne,"  the 
prince  explained.  "If  I  only  knew  who  is 
their  agent  here !" 

"Perhaps  Providence  will  aid  us  in  our 
efforts  to  ferret  out  whoever  would  disturb 
the  tranquility  of  this  duchy,"  Carr  replied, 
optimistically,  and  then  he  proceeded  to  use 
his  every  influence  to  persuade  Tourville 
to  dispel  the  gloom  which  enveloped  him. 

A  very  few  days  later  Peggy  Dare,  in 
response  to  Carr's  letter,  departed  from  her 
French  village  resting-place  for  Bonaluria, 
accompanied  by  her  two  faithful  servants. 
Peggy  had  taken  care  to  avoid  making  too 
showy  an  appearance,  she  having  removed 
all  her  jewels.  She  had  attired  herself  in 
her  simplest  traveling  suit,  and  the  only 
thing  resembling  jewelry  she  wore  was 
a  rather  attractive  fraternity  pin  which 
adorned  the  front  of  her  waist. 

Soon  after  she  had  settled  in  her  com- 
partment on  the  train  a  shabbily-dressed 
working-man  appeared  on  the  depot  plat- 


The  whole  situation  was  one  of  intrigue 
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"  Will  you  go  with  me  now  ?  "  he  asked  the 
bewildered  Peggy 

form  leading  by  the  hand  a  little  boy,  whose 
clothes  were  tattered  and  whose  whole 
appearance  indicated  parental  negligence. 
The  boy  did  not  seem  frightened,  but  he 
openly  resented  being  dragged  along  by  the 
man,  and  he  acted  relieved  when  the  latter 
stopped  to  glean  some  information  from  a 
guard. 

"Which  is  the  train  for  Bonaluria?"  he 
asked  humbly,  and  when  the  guard  had 
indicated  the  train  which  Peggy  had  just 
boarded  the  uncouth  stranger  propounded 
a  second  question :  "Are  other  people  going 
there?" 

"Why,  yes;  that  lady  there  is  going  to 
Bonaluria,"  the  guard  replied,  pointing  at 
the  compartment  occupied  by  Peggy. 

When  the  guard  started  to  stay  the  man 
from  leading  the  boy  directly  to  the  train, 
asking  to  see  his  tickets,  a  woman  appeared 
on  the  scene  and  claimed  his  attention  while 
the  man  boldly  hurled  the  boy  through  an 
open  window  into  Peggy's  compartment  and 
ran  away  from  the  place,  quickly  disappear- 
ing. 

The  boy  landed  on  the  floor  at  Peggy's 
feet,  but  he  promptly  raised  his  head  and 
looked  up  at  her  appealingly.  For  the 
moment,  Peggy  was  so  amazed  by  this 
unusual  occurrence  that  she  could  only  gaze 
on  the  boy  mutely. 

By  the  time  she  had  gathered  her  wits 
together  and  had  lifted  the  boy  to  his  feet, 
the  train  was  moving  away  from  the  station 
at  a  rapidly-increasing  speed. 

"Quick,  Gaston,  find  out  who  that  man 
is — we  must  find  out  to  whom  this  boy 
belongs,"  she  ordered. 

"It  is  too  late,  ma'm,  the  train  is  in  motion 
and  the  man  has  fled,"  Gaston  replied. 

The  boy  was  visibly  hurt  by  Peggy's  anx- 
iety to  cast  him  aside.  He  apparently 
wanted  to  stay  with  her.  She  seemed  to 
divine  the  youth's  eagerness  to  remain  on 
the  train.  Her  expression  softened  as  she 
met  the  little  stranger's  wistful  stare.  Her 
tender  heart  at  last  felt  the  maternal  appeal 
of  protection  every  woman  feels.  The  boy 
was  quick  to  see  the  change  in  the  girl's 
manner  and  he  smiled  timidly  at  her.  This 
quite  won  her  and  she  impulsively  embraced 
the  boy,  murmuring  low :  "You  little  darl- 
ing." Then  it  was  that  she  discovered  a 
note  pinned  to  the  boy's  blouse  pocket. 
Eagerly  she  grabbed  this  note,  and  this  is 
what  she  read : 

Will  you  take  care  of  this  poor,  little 
lad,  Manouche,  until  the  train  reaches 
Bonaluria? 

Peggy  was  perplexed.  Why  should  she 
be  selected  to  care  for  this  apparent  raga- 
muffin and  take  him  to  his  destination  ?  In 
her  bewilderment  she  turned  to  Gaston  and 
Marie  and  asked  their  opinions.  Marie  was 
too  upset  to  make  answer,  but  Gaston  made 
known  his  opposition  to  his  mistress  shoul- 
dering  the    responsibility    in    forceful   lan- 


guage. Impressed  by  her  man-servant's 
viewpoint,  Peggy  looked  down  on  the  boy 
half-disposed  to  turn  him  over  to  the 
authorities  at  the  next  station.  The  young- 
ster seemed  to  read  the  girl's  thoughts  and 
he  impulsively  stretched  his  little  arms 
toward  her  with  sweet  appeal.  Peggy  could 
not  possibly  resist  his  earnestness  and  quiv- 
ering lips.  She  took  him  into  her  lap  and 
hugged  him  tightly. 

"Manouche,  you  darling,  you  shall  come 
to  Bonaluria  with  me,"  she  assured  him, 
soothingly. 

Manouche  was  grateful  and  he  shyly 
thanked  Peggy.  He  was  almost,  on  the 
verge  of  tears,  and,  the  girl,  seeing  this, 
hastened  to  talk  merrily  to  him.  "And 
now  won't  you  give  me  a  kiss?"  she  asked, 
gaily.  Manouche  considered  this  request 
gravely  for  a  moment  and  then  submitted 
to  a  kiss.  From  that  instant  on,  the  kind- 
hearted  American  girl  and  the  forlorn  lad 
were  boon  companions. 

It  was  while  Peggy  Dare  and  her  strange, 
little  protege  were  speeding  toward  Bona- 
luria that  Richard  Carr  took  an  early- 
morning  canter  on  his  fine  charger.  As  fate 
would  have  it,  he  galloped  into  the  very 
avenue  that  Princess  Alice  was  traversing 
on  her  royal  horse.  For  some  time  the 
princess  had  cherished  secretly  a  growing 
affection  for  Carr,  and  it  was  only  natural 
that  she  should  greet  him  most  cordially. 
Carr  returned  this  greeting  in  easy  friendli- 
ness. He  had  no  idea  that  she  thought  of 
him  sentimentally. 

"I'm  taking  my  morning  ride,  and  appar- 
ently you  are  too,"  she  ventured  to  say  as 
she  drew  up  on  her  reins.  "Why  can't  we 
ride  together?" 

Carr  was  perfectly  willing,  and  with  the 
princess  he  rode  swiftly  to  the  ruins  of  an 
old  castle  a  half  a  mile  away.  Upon  reach- 
ing this  point  Carr  discovered  his  horse  was 
going  lame,  and  he  dismounted  to  examine 
the  steed's  hoof.  Alice,  thinking  he  would 
be  only  a  minute  or  two  delayed,  rode  on, 
followed  by  her  groom,  disappearing  down 
the  highway.  After  considerable  trouble, 
Carr  succeeded  in  extracting  a  pebble  from 
under  the  horse's  shoe  and  then  when  he 
started  to  remount  he  was  surprised  to  hear 
excited  voices,  the  sounds  emanating  from 
the  ruins  of  the  castle.  He  heard  one  voice 
speaking  emphatically.  His  curiosity  was 
so  aroused  that  he  left  his  horse  at  the  side 
of  the  road  and  cautiously  walked  toward 
the  castle.  He  reached  a  small  aperture  in 
a  half -crumbled  wall  just  in  time  to  get  a 
view  of  a  group  of  swarthy-faced  men  as 
one  of  their  number  whom  they  addressed 
as  Pierre  declared :  "The  Grand  Duke  is 
expected  in  Bonaluria  within  a  week,  and 
the  chief's  orders  are  to  locate  him."  The 
man  supplemented  this  announcement  by 
passing  his  hand  significantly  across  his 
throat  like  a  knife.  The  other  men  nodded 
silently. 

Carr  was  startled  at  what  he  heard.  It 
was  all  grewsome  confirmation  of  the  Prime 
Minister's  suspicions.  He  quickly  decided 
it  would  be  wiser  for  him  to  make  his  get- 
away than  to  venture  a  combat  against  such 
great  odds.  He  was  just  mounting  his 
horse  when  Princess  Alice  returned  to 
determine  what  had  delayed  him  so  long. 
Together  the  couple  galloped  away  at  a 
fast  pace.  As  they  rode  Carr  politely  told 
the  princess  it  was  imperative  for  him  to 
leave  her  and  go  at  once  to  the  royal  palace, 
where  he  had  urgent  business  to  transact. 

Carr  rushed  to  the  council  room  in  the 
palace  and  sought  out  Tourville,  to  whom 


he   reported  the  conspiracy  to  assassinate 
the  Grand  Duke. 

"Who  were  these  men?  What  were  they 
like?"  Tourville  asked,  gravely. 

"It  was  impossible  to  clearly  distinguish 
the  men,"  Carr  replied. 

Immediately  the  much-worried  Tourville 
summoned  officials  and  guards  for  a  confer- 
ence in  order  to  decide  on  what  action  to 
take  to  prevent  the  threatened  disaster. 

Meanwhile,  as  Peggy  and  Manouche 
speeded  to  Bonaluria,  they  were  becoming 
better  acquainted.  The  boy  had  discovered 
the  fraternity  pin  the  girl  wore  and  he 
admired  it  very  much.  Desirous  of  pleasing 
him,  Peggy  removed  the  pin  and  fastened 
it  on  his  blouse.  Then  the  keen-eyed 
youngster  discovered  a  locket  Peggy  was 
wearing  and  he  asked  to  see  it.  Accommo- 
datingly, Peggy  opened  it,  displaying  a  small 
photograph  of  Richard  Carr. 

"That,  Manouche,  is  the  man  I'm  to 
marry,"  Peggy  explained. 

"Why,  I  know  him— it's  Mr.  Carr,  of 
Bonaluria,"  the  boy  exclaimed,  whereupon 
he  told  Peggy  of  once  having  taken  a  ride 
with  her  fiance,  whom  he  had  met  in  the 
garden  of  the  royal  palace. 

"Are  you  the  palace  gardener's  little 
boy?"  Peggy  asked  after  he  had  finished. 

The  boy  assumed  a  very  mysterious  air 
when  he  shook  his  head  in  the  negative.  He 
had  evidently  been  instructed  to  keep  his 
identity  a  secret,  and  he  felt  it  to  be  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  abide  by  this  instruction. 
He  hastened  to  tell  more  about  his  happy 
experiences  with  Carr  in  order  to  allay  his 
auditor's  curiosity.  He  told  of  being  with 
Carr  when  Princess  Alice  met  them,  and 
with  innocent  candor  he  told  of  how  the 
princess  had  ventured  a  familiarity  with 
Carr,  who  resented  it  slightly.  But  just 
the  same  he  said  Carr  had  gone  riding  with 
the  princess. 

"Who  is  this  woman  with  whom  Mr. 
Carr  goes  riding?"  Peggy  asked,  much  dis- 
turbed. 

"The  lady  who  goes  riding  with  Mr. 
Carr — oh,  that's  Princess  Alice,"  the  boy 
unwittingly  replied,  and  promptly  Peggy 
felt  the  pangs  of  jealousy  encompassing  her 
whole  being,  but  she  managed  to  relegate 
this  feeling  finally,  turning  her  whole  atten- 
tion to  listening  to  the  boy's  chatter. 

"I  never  have  any  fun  where  I  live,  and 
Mr.  Carr  has  been  good  to  me,"  the  boy 
remarked. 

"Well,  would  you  like  to  go  to  America 
with  me  and  be  my  little  boy  ?"  Peggy  asked 
him. 

"There  is  nothing  I  would  like  better," 
the  boy  replied,  with  happy  enthusiasm 

"Then  it  shall  be  arranged,  my  dear,"  the 
girl  assured  him. 

A  few  hours  later  the  train  was  stopped 
at  the  Bonalurian  frontier  and  guards 
entered  to  examine  Peggy's  passports.    One 


Peggy  decided  to  endure  the  Prince  for 
"  her"  boy's  sake 
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guard  in  looking  through  her  luggage  dis- 
covered a  package  of  lunch,  which  he  rudely 
opened  and  proceeded  to  devour,  dividing 
with  another  guard.  This  angered  little 
Manouche,  who  impetuously  hurled  himself 
at  the  men  despite  Peggy's  warning  to  the 
contrary.  The  guards  had  handled  the  boy 
very  roughly  before  Peggy  succeeded  in 
getting  him  away  from  them.  Two  Royal 
Guards  arrived  on  the  scene  in  time  ro  save 
the  boy  from  further  abuse,  and  under  their 
protection  Peggy  and  her  entire  party 
re-entered  their  compartment.  After  the 
train  had  started  again,  Peggy  mildly 
scolded  Manouche  for  his  boyish  audacity 
in  attempting  to  whip  two  men. 

"I  was  only  teaching  those  two  men  to 
treat  my  beautiful  lady  better,"  was  the 
unanswerable  reply  the  boy  gave  with  a 
slight  show  of  resentment. 

This  manly  spirit  so  delighted  Peggy  that 
she  hugged  the  boy. 

Almost  at  that  very  moment  Prime  Min- 
ister Tourville  and  his  councillors  were  con- 
ferring on  the  Grand  Duke's  peril.  Richard 
Carr  arrived  and  was  admitted  by  Tour- 
ville's  order  after  the  meeting  had  started. 
Prince  Henri,  who  was  also  present, 
frowned  on  Carr  from  the  moment  he 
entered  the  room. 

"Why  is  this  American,  an  outsider, 
present  at  our  secret  councils  of  state?" 
Henri  finally  demanded. 

"Because  Mr.  Carr  has  given  us  import- 
ant information  and  advice  on  the  very 
matter  we  are  discussing,"  Tourville 
promptly  replied. 

"So !  Carr  has  given  important  informa- 
tion !"  Henri'  repeated  under  his  breath,  in 
surprise,  wherupon  he  waived  his  objection 
and  the  discussion  proceeded. 

Carr  soon  tired  of  Henri's  obstructive 
platitudes  of  speech  which  he  injected  pro- 
miscuously at  every  juncture  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, as  if  sparring  for  time  and.  when 
came  a  slight  lull,  the  American  arose  and 
spoke. 

"You're  afraid  of  mobs  and  assassina- 
tion. Why  don't  you  turn  out  the  Royal 
Guards  en  masse  and  have  them  ready  when 
the  Grand  Duke  arrives.  The  very  sight 
of  the  Government's  military  strength 
might  awe  the  conspirators  and  save  the 
day." 

This  imoressed  Tourville  and  all  others 
excepting  Henri  as  good  advice. 

"Why  didn't  we  think  of  this  before?" 
Tourville  asked  his  councillors. 

"Probably  because  some  of  us  know  that 
we  might  incite  riots  by  displaying  the  sol- 
diers," Henri  suggested  quickly. 

Forthwith  Henri  was  voted  down  and 
Carr's  advice  was  accepted  with  thanks. 

As  he  left  the  palace,  Carr  encountered 
Princess  Alice,  who  smilingly  asked  him  if 
he  wasn't  going  riding  with  her. 

"No,  I  am  expecting  my  fiancee  today," 
Carr  replied  without  hesitation,  and  he  left 
the  princess,  excusing  himself  politely  but 
leaving  her  exceedingly  unhappy  in  her 
unrequited  love. 

Two  hours  later  Carr  was  among  the 
large  crowds  congregated  at  the  railway 
station  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  train  on 
which  Peggy  rode.  There  was  also  in  that 
crowd  Pierre  and  his  co-plotters  whom  Carr 
had  discovered  in  the  ruined  castle.  They 
were  stationed  several  paces  from  the  depot 
in  the  railway  yard,  and  it  was  by  their 
machination  that  the  train  was  stopped  at 
this  point.     An  evil-faced  man  carrying  a 


"I  have  no  intentions  of  fulfilling  your  wishes,"  the  Prince  told  the  indignant  little  Grand  Duke 


bomb  was  ordered  to  the  train  by  Pierre, 
who  secreted  his  person  behind  a  shed  near 
which  stood  his  horse.  The  bomb-carrier 
boldly  crept  up  to  Peggy's  compartment  and 
peered  in  the  window.  Manouche  was  the 
first  to  discover  the  presence  of  the  man, 
who  wore  a  malignant  smile  and  who 
promptly  raised  into  sight  the  bomb  with 
the  fuse  lighted.  Instantly  he  hurled  this 
terrible  agency  of  death  into  the  compart- 
ment and  fled.  Peggy,  Manouche,  Gaston 
and  Marie  were  all  seemingly  hypnotized  by 
this  unexpected  danger,  and  they  stared  at 
the  spluttering  bomb  as  if  transfixed,  all 
being  unable  to  move.  During  this  brief 
moment  Richard  Carr  at  the  depot  had  dis- 
covered the  train  and,  with  Tourville,  was 
wondering  what  had  caused  the  delay. 
Tourville  was  visibly  upset,  and  he 
despatched  a  guard  to  determine  what  was 
going  wrong. 

When  all  but  a  tiny  bit  of  the  fuse  had 
been  consumed,  Peggy  finally  summoned 
sufficient  courage  to  grab  the  bomb,  and  she 
hurled  it  wildly  out  the  window  and  it  had 
rolled  down  the  adjacent  hillside  right  into 
the  hiding-place  of  the  conspirators  before 
it  exploded  with  a  terrific  force.  The  alarm- 
ing explosion  inspired  Carr  to  quick  action, 
and  he  made  a  quick  dash  for  the  train, 
thinking  only  of  Peggy.  Tourville  shouted 
orders  excitedly,  and  the  scene  soon  became 
one  of  great  activity. 

Peggy  and  Manouche,  with  the  other  pas- 
sengers and  several  guards,  rushed  out  of 
the  train  and  were  at  the  edge  of  the 
embankment  viewing  the  destruction  which 
had  been  wrought  by  the  bomb.  The  bodies 
of  the  four  conspirators,  apparently  lifeless, 
could  be  easily  seen  from  this  point.  Carr 
ran  onto  the  scene  and  Peggy  discovered 
him  with  unrestrained  joy.  She  was  in  his 
embrace  when  Tourville  arrived  and,  recog- 
nizing Manouche,  grabbed  him  in  his  arms 
and  hurried  away  with  him. 

"My  boy,  they're  stealing  my  boy," 
Peggy  screamed  upon  seeing  Tourville  rush 
away  with  Manouche. 

"Your  boy?"  Carr  asked   in  amazement. 

"Yes,  my  boy  on  this  whole  trip,"  she 
reasserted. 

"Why  Peggy  dear,  that  is  the  little  Grand 
Duke  himself,"  Carr  announced. 

Peggy   was  astounded.      She    was    even 


incredulous.  She  argued  there  must  be 
some  mistake,  and  she  told  him  how  she 
happened  to  come  into  possession  of  the 
boy. 

"So  you  see,  it  can't  be  the  Grand  Duke, 
because  it  is  some  workman's  child  instead," 
she  finished  triumphantly. 

"You  are  wrong,  my  dear,"  he  replied. 
"You  see,  they  wanted  to  get  the  little  Duke 
here  without  attracting  attention  and  by 
chance  they  selected  you  as  accessory." 

This  convinced  Peggy,  but  she  betrayed 
a  keen  sense  of  disappointment  over  having 
the  charming  child  taken  away  from  her. 
Carr  consoled  her  and  took  her  directly  to 
his  home,  where  his  kindly  mother  was 
ready  to  cordially  receive  them. 

"I  want  the  sweetest  mother  in  the  world 
to  meet  the  nicest  girl  there  is,"  was  Carr's 
unique  way  of  introducing  his  mother  to 
his  fiancee,  and,  immediately  there  sprung 
up  a  marked  tenderness  between  the  two 
women. 

In  the  meantime  the  little  Grand  Duke 
had  been  wildly  cheered  by  the  throngs 
which  lined  the  streets  through  which  he 
passed  in  Tourville's  automobile.  Tourville 
had  taken  the  care  to  throw  his  robe  over 
the  boy  to  hide  his  shabby  clothes.  He  was 
much  worried  because  the  little  fellow  was 
sulking. 

"Bow  to  your  subjects  when  they  cheer 
you,"  he  told  the  lad. 

"No,  I'm  in  no  mood  to  bow,  because 
I've  lost  my  beautiful  lady,"  was  the  quick- 
answer  he  got. 

Then  when  Tourville  remonstrated  and 
pleaded  with  the  boy  to  acknowledge  the 
reception  he  was  being  given,  the  youngster 
gave  further  demonstration  of  his  temper 
by  deliberately  but  cutely  sticking  his  tongue 
out  at  his  subjects,  much  to  the  Prime  Min- 
ister's amazement.  Once  in  the  palace,  the 
Grand  Duke  was  attired  in  the  little  uni- 
form of  his  rank  and  was  turned  loose  in 
his  palatial  room  filled  with  wonderful  toys 
galore,  but  with  it  all  he  was  unmistakably 
lonely.  Instead  of  turning  to  play  with  the 
zest  one  would  expect  of  a  youth  of  his 
tender  years,  he  gazed  wistfully  out  of  the 
window,  frequently  brushing  aside  large 
tears  which  persisted  in  welling  up  in  his 
sad  eyes. 
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A  desperate  battle  was  waged  in  the  name  of  the  Grand  Duke 


It  was  while  the  Grand  Duke  thus  fretted 
that  Carr  presented  to  Peggy  the  following 
letter : 

Dear    Miss    Dare  : 

Because  of  the  service  you  did  the 
State  in  saving  our  Grand  Duke's  life, 
our  gratitude  is  unbounded.  May  I  have 
the  honor  of  presenting  you  at  Court? 
This  letter  will  be  followed  by  a  formal 
invitation  to   Court.     Thankfully   yours, 

Tourville. 

"Why  who  on  earth  is  Tourville?"  the 
girl  asked  upon  finishing  her  perusal  of  the 
letter. 

"Tourville!  Why,  he  is  the  Prime  Min- 
ister," Carr  explained.  "Is  that  letter  from 
him?" 

"Yes,  and  he  asks  me  to  Court,"  Peggy 
announced  simply  as  she  handed  the  epistle 
to  her  fiance. 

"Now  you're  going  to  he  right  in  the 
swim,"  Carr  joyously  assured  Peggy,  as  he 
fondly  embraced  her. 

Two  weeks  later  Peggy  was  formally 
presented  at  Court  by  Tourville.  Prince 
Henri  and  Princess  Alice  were  present  and 
each  suffered  extremely  from  a  deep-rooted 
malice.  Henri  failed  miserably  to  conceal 
the  fact  that  he  was  in  love  with  Peggy, 
while  Alice  had  never  yet  missed  an  oppor- 
tunity to  impress  upon  Carr  that  she 
thought  of  him  constantly.  From  the  instant 
Tourville  introduced  Henri  to  Peggy,  she 
was  displeased  by  his  extreme  courtesy  and 
complimentary  manner.  Carr  observed 
Henri's  solicitude  for  Peggy  and  he  was 
much  annoyed.  Likewise  did  the  attitude 
of  Princess  Alice  toward  Carr  prove  a 
thorn  to  Peggy.  It  was  one  of  those  uneasy, 
uncertain  situations  which  invariably  pre- 
sage a  detonation  of  prejudices. 

Henri  was  perpetrating  his  most  suave 
tricks  of  etiquette  upon  Peggy  right  in  the 
presence  of  the  uncomfortable  Carr,  when 
the  little  Grand  Duke,_Peggy's  Manouche, 
was  escorted  into  the  reception  room  by 
an  imposing  retinue  of  attendants.  The 
boy  was  attired  in  the  royal  robes  of  his 
official  position,  and  he  acted  the  part  of 
master  of  all  he  surveyed  with  consummate 
skill.  When  Peggy  espied  him,  she  bolted 
straight  for  him,  exclaiming :  "There's  my 
boy  now."  Carr,  however,  checked  the 
American   girl's   impulse   to   overthrow   all 


conventions  and  prevented  her  from  snatch- 
ing the  little  fellow  right  out  of  the  grand 
march  to  the  throne.  Immediately  upon 
reaching  this  centre  of  authority  the  lad 
began  looking  around  the  room  for  Peggy, 
and  the  moment  he  discovered  her  he  smiled 
and  clapped  his  hands  out  of  sheer  joy. 

Under  the  direction  of  Prime  Minister 
Tourville,  the  preliminary  ceremonies  of 
the  occasion  were  conducted,  and  then 
Peggy  was  summoned  to  the  throne,  where- 
upon the  Grand  Duke,  with  childish  glee, 
presented  her  with  a  gold  medal,  and, 
prompted  by  Tourville,  said  : 

"The  State  of  Bonaluria  presents  you 
with  this  insignia  and — " 

Then  his  voice  choked  off  and  he  arose, 
extending  his  arms  to  Peggy,  adding :  "Oh 
my  beautiful  lady,  I  have  been  so  lonely." 

Forgetting  the  Court  and  everyone  in  it, 
Peggy  gathered  the  boy  into  her  arms  and 
kissed  him. 

"You  poor  child — my  boy,"  she  whis- 
pered. 

Manouche  smiled  through  his  tears,  being 
temporarily  happy  with  his  beautiful  lady. 
Then  Tourville  stepped  forward,  as  if  to 
take  the  child  away  from  the  American  girl. 
This  upsetting  of  Court  ceremony  was 
unusual,  to  say  the  least,  but  he  too  had 
some  sympathy  for  the  boy  and  as  a  conse- 
quence he  halted  and  gazed  on  in  indecision. 
When  it  dawned  upon  Peggy  that  she  had 
interrupted  the  solemn  proceedings  of  the 
occasion,  she  simply  faced  the  assemblage 
rather  defiantly  and  said :  "I  am  not  sorry 
for  what  I  have  done." 

Upon  reaching  the  Carr  home  late  that 
night,  Richard  Carr  discerned  the  lonely 
sadness  which  controlled  Peggy.  She 
seemed  to  be  in  a  really  melancholy  mood. 
He  tried  to  comfort  her. 

"Oh,  Richard,  my  heart  aches  for  that 
poor  child — he  fairly  hungers  for  love  and 
kindness,"  she  said  to  him. 

"But,  my  dear,  there  is  nothing  we  can 
do  to  help  him,  for  he  is  the  Grand  Duke, 
you  know,"  Carr  replied. 

From  that  time  on  Peggy  seemed  beyond 
consolation.  Her  mental  attitude  was  not 
improved  either  by  the  frequent  attentions 
of  Prince  Henri.  She  could  not  understand 
why  this  man  should  persist  in  foisting  his 
presence  upon  her.     On  one  occasion  Carr 


discovered  Henri  doing  his  utmost  to  hold 
Peggy's  hand. 

"Why  should  she  speak  to  him  at  all?" 
he  asked  himself,  as  he  hastened  to  her  side. 

Upon  reaching  her,  he  nodded  at  Henri 
with  an  air  which  amounted  to  a  challenge. 
Henri  was  very  suave  and,  although  he 
noted  and  secretly  laughed  at  Carr's  jeal- 
ousy, he  made  no  sign  of  realizing  it.  At 
an  opportune  moment  he  took  his  leave, 
after  bending  low  and  gallantly  over 
Peggy's  hand.  Carr  promptly  turned  to 
remonstrating  with  his  fiancee  for  encour- 
aging Henri  in  his  attentions  to  her. 

"You  silly  man,"  she  laughed.  "Can't 
you  see  that  I'm  not  encouraging  him — he 
doesn't  seem  to  need  any  encouragement  " 

Womanlike,  she  was  a  little  pleased  with 
Carr's  jealousy;  it  amused  her,  although 
she  was  not  a  bit  coquettish.  However, 
she  could  not  restrain  herself  from  laugh- 
ing merrily  at  her  lover's  grumbling. 

On  the  night  of  this  day  the  plotters 
against  the  Government  essayed  another 
assault  against  the  royal  house  in  power. 
Five  men  emerged  from  an  automobile 
which  had  been  stopped  behind  a  clump  of 
trees  near  the  royal  palace,  in  which  slept 
the  little  Grand  Duke.  After  overpowering 
the  guard,  the  men  succeeded  in  forcing  open 
a  window  through  which  they  climbed  into 
the  royn!  uiri's  room.  Reaching  the  bed, 
one  of  the  im  .■•'.  f'y  gagged  the  victim 
before  he  could  awaken.  They  had  bound 
him  and  carried  him  to  their  waiting  auto- 
mobile before  the  assailed  guard  had  recov- 
ered consciousness  and  had  managed  to 
regain  possession  of  and  fire  his  rifle.  This 
alarm  brought  several  guards  onto  the  scene 
and  they  gave  chase  to  the  abductors,  who, 
however,  escaped  with  their  prey. 

No  one  in  all  Bonaluria  was  more 
depressed  by  the  announcement  of  Man- 
ouche's  abduction  than  Peggy  Dare.  She 
was  told  the  sad  news  early  the  following 
morning  by  Richard  Carr,  who  frankly 
admitted  entertaining  fears  for  the  boy's 
life.  Peggy  was  overcome  by  this  dismal 
prospect  and  she  lapsed  into  hysteria. 

Meanwhile  the  abductors  had  made  a  suc- 
cess of  making  the  Grand  Duke  a  prisoner 
in  a  secluded  castle  on  the  frontier.  It  was 
near  the  noon  hour  that  the  lad  approached 
his  guard,  who  stood  sullenly  at  the  one 
window  of  the  dreary,  old  room. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  me? 
Why  have  you  brought  me  here?"  the  boy 
asked  boldly. 

"Go  away  and  keep  quiet,"  the  man 
replied,  in  ill-temper,  and,  then  discovering 
someone  stirring  outside,  he  left  the  room, 
hurriedly  locking  the  door  after  him. 

The  Grand  Duke,  in  some  alarm,  took  up 
his  position  at  the  window  and  gazed  down 
in  the  driveway  below.  He  saw  a  man 
wearing  a  heavy  black  cloak  ride  up  to  the 
castle.  He  saw  his  guard  greet  the  new- 
comer, and  he  saw  the  latter  throw  aside 
his  cloak  as  he  warmly  congratulated  the 
guard.  Much  to  the  boy's  utter  amazement 
he  recognized  in  the  man  with  the  cloak 
none  other  than  Prince  Henri,  who,  upon 
discovering  the  boy  in  the  window,  leered 
at  him  triumphantly.  Manouche  gazed  at 
the  prince  rather  puzzled. 

"Well,  my  little  bird,  we've  got  you  at 
last,"  Henri  yelled  up  at  his  captive. 

"But  I  wish  to  be  taken  right  back  home 
at  once,  Prince  Henri,"  the  child  ordered, 
assuming  an  imperious  manner. 

"My  dear  little  fellow,  I  have  no  inten- 
tion of  fulfilling  your  wishes,  "  Henri 
replied,  with  a  hearty,  taunting  laugh. 
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Being  accustomed  to  obedience,  the 
Grand  Duke  could  not  understand  Henri's 
attitude.  He  felt  a  growing  fear  as  he 
gazed  down  on  the  evil  face  of  the  man. 

It  was  just  an  hour  later  that  Henri  had 
finished  writing  a  letter  in  the  Grand  Duke's 
presence.  After  he  had  sealed  it  and 
handed  it  to  an  attendant,  he  stood  with 
his  back  toward  the  youth,  giving  instruc- 
tions carefully  as  to  how  he  wanted  the 
letter  despatched.  At  this  instant  the  boy 
conceived  an  idea,  and  unclasping  from  his 
blouse  the  fraternity  pin  Peggy  had  given 
him,  he  crept  across  the  room  to  Henri  and 
fastened  the  pin  securely  to  his  cloak  with- 
out being  discovered  in  the  act  and  without 
arousing  any  suspicions.  A  while  later 
Henri  left  the  room  and  repaired  to  the 
adjoining  yard,  where  he  debated  on  what 
was  the  wise  course  for  him  to  pursue. 
Then  he  got  to  thinking  of  Peggy  Dare. 
He  really  loved  her.  He  could  not  bear  the 
thought  of  leaving  the  country  without  see- 
ing her  once  more,  and  impulsively  he 
resolved  to  take  the  chance,  galloping  away 
from  the  castle  at  a  break-neck  speed. 

Ah,  indeed,  many  a  greater  man  than 
Prince  Henri  has  tempted  Fate  and  endan- 
gered his  plans  for  a  woman's  smile ! 

It  was  not  many  hours  later  that  he  gal- 
loped up  to  the  home  of  Richard  Carr.  He 
found  Peggy  Dare  alone.  She  was  sur- 
prised to  see  him  and  a  little  annoyed,  for 
she  was  in  no  mood  to  contend  with  him. 

"I  merely  stopped  in  to  say  goodby,  for 
I'm  going  on  a  long  journey,"  Henri  said, 
as  he  approached  Peggy,  with  his  hand 
extended.  When  she  evinced  only  a  very 
slight  interest  in  the  prospect  of  his  going, 
the  prince  seemed  deeply  hurt.  He  had 
hoped  she  would  care.  Her  attitude  so 
disappointed  him  that  he  launched  into 
impassioned  lovemaking  without  any  pre- 
liminaries. Peggy  tried  several  times  to 
interrupt  the  man  and  she  was  highly 
incensed,  but  he  continued  to  express  his 
unbounded  affections  despite  all  her  pro- 
tests. Then  she  suddenly  ceased  to  inter- 
pose objections.  She  had  discovered  some- 
thing which  truly  startled  her.  It  was  her 
own  fraternity  pin,  fastened  on  Henri's 
cloak,  which  he  had  tossed  on  a  chair.  She 
stared  at  the  cloak  and  pin  reflectively. 
Why  was  her  pin  on  Henri's  cloak  ?  She  was 
perplexed.  Henri  took  her  abstracted  air 
as  an  indication  that  she  was  softening 
toward  him,  and  he  eagerly  continued  his 
lovelorn  appeals.  Suddenly  it  dawned  on 
Peggy  that  this  pin  had  come  across  her 
line  of  vision  again  as  a  silent  message 
from  Manouche. 

She  turned  her  full  attention  to  Henri 
now.  She  had  made  her  mind  up  suddenly. 
She  conquered  her  aversion  for  the  man 
for  the  little  Grand  Duke's  sake,  and  she 
smiled  sweetly  on  her  ardent  wooer.  Henri 
was  easily  deceived  into  thinking  she 
favored  him,  and  his  joy  was  great.  He 
bent  over  her  hand  and  covered  it  with  hot 
kisses.  Peggy  shuddered  slightly,  but 
braced  herself  for  the  ordeal.  She  did  her 
best  to  make  Henri  think  she  had  yielded 
to  his  importunities  and  she  succeeded. 

"Will  you  come  with  me  now  ?"  he  asked, 
anxiously. 

After  a  slight  hesitation   Peggy  timidly 

nodded  in  the  affirmative,  and  Henri  started 

to  embrace  her,  but  she  pushed  him  aside. 

^"Not  now — we  haven't  time,"  she  said. 

"Go.    I  will  follow  you  at  once." 

Henri  seized  his  cloak,  threw  it  across 
his  shoulders  and  hurried  out  of  the  place. 
Peggy  looked  after  him,  her  horror  of  the 


man  being  obvious.  But  there  was  no  time 
to  be  lost.  She  hastily  scribbled  a  note, 
which  she  intrusted  to  Gaston's  care  for 
delivery.  A  few  minutes  later  Peggy  had 
mounted  her  horse  and  joined  the  waiting 
Henri,  riding  away  at  a  rapid  pace. 

Richard  Carr  had  just  left  a  conference 
in  the  palace  council  room  and  had  encoun- 
tered Princess  Alice  on  the  balcony  of  the 
handsome  building,  when  Peggy  and  Henri 
rode  by.  Alice  availed  herself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity quickly  by  pointing  out  the  couple 
to  the  American  whom  she  loved  most 
dearly. 

"Isn't  it  nice  to  see  Miss  Dare  and  Prince 
Henri  so  friendly?"  she  asked  Carr,  well 
knowing  how  displeased  he  would  be. 

Carr  gazed  on  the  departing  Peggy  and 
Henri  with  amazement.  Alice  noted  this 
with  a  smile  of  malicious  triumph.  Then 
Carr  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Peggy  was 
really  untrue  to  him.  The  primitive  mascu- 
line became  uppermost  in  him  and  he 
wanted  immediate  revenge. 

"Have  I  been  tricked  and  made  a  fool 
of?"  he  asked  himself,  with  great  chagrin. 

A  moment  later  he  rushed  downstairs 
and  out  into  the  courtyard.  He  was  bub- 
bling over  with  anger,  as  he  requested  a 
guard  to  loan  him  his  horse.  Gaston  arrived 
just  as  Carr  was  riding  away.  He  yelled 
frantically  at  him,  but  Carr  was  too  upset 
to  pay  any  attention  to  anyone.  Instead,  he 
was  too  bent  on  pursuit,  and  he  boldly 
trailed  Henri  and  Peggy  all  the  way  to  the 
secluded  castle  on  the  frontier  without  ever 
being  discovered  by  either. 

Upon  reaching  the  castle,  Henri  gallantly 
assisted  Peggy  to  dismount.  She  was  a 
little  timorous  now  in  her  manner.  She 
realized  that  she  had  gotten  herself  into  an 
adventure  that  might  prove  perilous.  She 
found  herself  quite  frightened  when  Henri 
took  a  guard  aside  and  whispered  to  him, 
but  Henri's  only  purpose  in  this  was  to 
order  that  the  little  Grand  Duke  be  gotten 
out  of  sight  for  a  while.  Of  course,  Peggy 
did  not  know  this.  However,  she  forced 
herself  to  assume  a  lightdiearted  air  as 
she  entered  the  castle  with  Henri.  She 
knew  she  would  have  to  finish  what  she 
had  started  without  flinching. 

As  Peggy  entered  the  lower  floor  of  the 
castle,  the  guard  started  his  task  of  remov- 


ing Manouche  from  his  room  above.  The 
boy  resented  the  idea  and  struggled  fero- 
ciously, making  a  great  deal  of  noise,  but 
after  threatening  the  lad  he  succeeded  in 
getting  him  to  a  more  remote  part  of  the 
house. 

Richard  Carr  rode  up  to  the  castle  in 
time  to  see  Henri  making  love  to  Peggy 
through  a  window.  This  was  the  last  straw 
for  him,  and  his  American  blood  fairly 
boiled.  He  demanded  admittance  to  the 
castle,  but  was  subsequently  overwhelmed 
by  guards.  Then  he  was  taken  into  the 
castle  as  a  prisoner,  and  the  news  of  his 
arrival  brought  consternation  to  Henri,  who 
after  some  consideration  ordered  the  Amer- 
ican incarcerated  in  a  cell  in  the  basement 
of  the  castle.  After  he  had  made  sure  of 
Carr  being  out  of  his  way,  Henri  turned  to 
Peggy  and  told  her  to  prepare  to  leave  with 
him  at  once. 

"Must  we  go  this  very  minute?"  she 
asked,  apprehensively. 

"Of  course,"  Henri  replied,  rather  sur- 
prised.    "Why  not?" 

There  was  no  subterfuge  now  for  Peggy. 
She  must  go.  But  she  lingered  at  the  win- 
dow, peering  out  anxiously,  hoping  against 
hope  that  something  would  happen  to  save 
her.  Henri  took  advantage  of  her  inatten- 
tion to  instruct  his  guard  to  delay  joining 
him  with  the  little  Grand  Duke  until  he 
was  ready  to  start. 

With  Peggy,  he  had  reached  the  yard 
and  was  preparing  to  mount  his  horse,  when 
he  heard  a  clatter  in  the  distance. 

"What's  that?"  he  asked,  in  apprehen- 
sion. 

A  moment  later  he  was  answered  by 
Prime  Minister  Tourville  himself,  who  rode 
up  to  the  castle  at  the  head  of  a  large 
squadron  of  cavalrymen. 

"Open  the  gates,  Prince  Henri,  in  the 
name  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Bonaluria," 
Tourville  shouted,  drawing  his  sword. 

Henri  was  as  amazed  as  a  man  could  be 
He  glanced  around  wildly.  There  was  no 
hope  of  escape.  Pie  must  fight.  He  set 
his  jaw  with  determination.  He  was  no 
coward,  and  his  first  thought  was  of  Peggy. 

"You  had  better  go  into  the  castle,  out 
of  the  way,"  he  told  her. 

(Continued  on  page  47) 


Thus  ended  the  plotting  life  of  Prince  Henri 
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SELLING   SILK  IN  SALVADURAS 


By  DELLA  MOONEY 


OSE!  Oh  Jose!"  called  a  bass 
voice  out  of  the  pitch  darkness 
in  the  reception  room  of  the 
inn,  El  Grande  Meson. 

"Yes,  senor,"  a  piping  tenor 


voice  answered  back 

"Am  I  a  brave  man?"  the  bass  voice 
asked. 

"Yes,  senor,"  the  tenor  voice  agreed. 

"Then  light  the  lights,"  the  bass  voice 
commanded. 

Jose,  the  innkeeper,  promptly  got  busy 
with  matches  and  lighted  two  large  oil 
lamps  suspended  from  the  ceiling  in  the 
center  of  the  quite  elaborately  decorated 
room.  The  light  revealed  Jose  to  be  a  tall, 
thin  man  with  very  thin  brown  hair  and 
beard  and  a  long  thin  nose,  which  seemed 
actually  sharp  enough  to  carve  with.  This 
same  light  exposed  to  view  Manchito,  who 
stood  erect  imposingly  in  a  marvelous  uni- 
form of  glitter  and  braid.  Over  his  arm 
hung  a  cloak  of  equal  splendor.  His  face 
was  distinctly  that  of  the  Latin  with  its 
olive  complexion  and  jet  black  beard  and 
eyes.  The  shape  of  his  jaw  approached 
true  squareness,  and  he  habitually  held  his 
teeth  tightly  together.  Indeed,  his  was  a 
doggedly  determined  face. 

"Excellency,"  ventured  Jose  timorously. 

"Well!"  Manchito  demanded. 

"Have  you  a  match?" 

"I  have."  And,  with  an  ugly  frown  on 
his  face  he  handed  over  the  match  which 
sent  Jose  trotting  to  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  where  he  lighted  a  third  huge  lamp. 

"There  is  no  one  here,"  Jose  then  said 
bowing  low  to  Manchito. 

"I  saw  that,"  the  imposing  person  snapped 
back,  and  after  pausing  to  light  a  cigarette 
he  added  bitterly :  "Can  it  be  possible  that 
I'm  outwitted !" 

"Impossible,"  Jose  declared  as  he  backed 
into  a  long  table  against  which  he  leaned. 

This  retreat  on  the  part  of  the  innkeeper 
inspired  Manchito  to  look  at  him  a  second 
time,  as  if  to  ascertain  his  intentions,  and 
this  led  him  to  discover  two  large  trunks 
near  the  table. 

"What  are  those?"  he  asked. 

"Those  are  her  samples,"  Jose  explained. 

"Bah!"  expostulated  the  other.  "Fool- 
ishness I  say.  Do  you  hear  me?  Foolish- 
ness." 

"Perhaps  there  is  some  mistake,"  Jose 
interposed  carefully.  "The  telegrafo  said 
absolutely  that  she  was  a  silk  sales  senor- 
ita." 

Manchito  promptly  flew  into  a  rage  and 
yanked  a  long  revolver  out  of  his  pocket. 

"Curse  you,"  he  cried,  "I  believe  you  are 
in  league  with  them." 

"Por  el  amor  de  Dios !  No,  no!"  Jose 
pleaded,  falling  to  his  knees  with  pitiable 
trepidation.     "I  merely  wanted  to  say — " 

"You're  a  fool,"  Manchito  broke  in.  "I'm 
the  general  and  I'm  not  a  fool." 

"Yes,  senor,"  meekly  agreed  the  thin  in^ 
dividual. 

"A  fool  thinks  he  knows ;  a  wise  man 
knows  he  knows  ;  and,  I  know  I  know,"  con- 
tinued the  other  with  unrestrained  poses  of 
egotism. 

"No?" 

"Yes !  This  woman  who  is  coming  here, 
what  do  vou  think  she  is?" 


"A  silk  sales  senorita,"  Jose  insisted. 

"But  I  know  you  know. she  is  not,"  de- 
clared Manchito  flourishing  his  revolver 
menacingly,  "and  I  tell  you  I  know  she  is 
not.  Listen !  It  is  a  very  clever  scheme. 
She  is  an  agent  of  the  revolutionists.  She 
comes  with  money  and  a  secret  message 
and — plans.  Ah  !  It  is  the  very  devil  of 
a  plan." 

"My  word!  My  honor!  My  life!"  Jose 
exclaimed  sonorously. 

"When  will  she  be  here?" 

"She  came  by  railroad  half  an  hour  ago; 
she  must  be  coming  here  now." 


"THAT  DRESS." 

"Put  on  your  evening  duds,  old  man,  for 

I  want  you   to  come 
To  the  Hollyivood  Photo-players'  Ball  at 

the  Auditori-um ; 
For   Grace   Cunard  has   bought   a  frock, 

'tis  better  than  the  best; 
I've    promised   my    lady   readers    to   de- 
scribe how  she  was  dressed. 
For  I  don't  savvy  these  women's  clothes." 

Quoth  I,  "No  more  do  I." 
"Oh,  shucks,"  said  he,  "what  matters  it, 

just  come  and  have  a  try." 
I  went — rash  man!  made  copious  notes, 

then  lost  'em  on  the  car. 
And  so,   to   quote   a   Cockney  friend,   "I 

don't  know  where  I  are." 
I'll  have  to  make  a  stab  at  it  and  visual- 
ize  the   hose. 
And  hair,  and  frock,  and  other  things,  to 

save  my  face — here  goes! 
Her  frock,   light   yellow — was   it   white? 

or  maybe  it  was  cream; 
I  know  I  heard  some  girls  describe  it  as 

a  "perfect  dream"; 
Not   high   above   or   low    below   and   she 

had  nothing  stiff  on, 
But  lovely  filmy,  fluffy  stuff,  like  taffeta 

or  chiffon; 
It  might  be  silk  or  satin,  or  maybe  it  was 

mull ; 
It  wasn't  very  shiny,  but  it  wasn't  very 

dull. 
Medici  lace  or  Irish  point  or,  lemme  see 

— p'r'aps  Cluny, 
And  now   I'll   leave   her  dress   alone    be- 
fore I  go  plumb  luny. 
White   shoes   with   silver   heels,   I   know, 

red  glint  in  hair  of  yellow, 
What  more   could   any  Editor   expect    of 

any  fellow? 
Too   bad   I  lost   those  notes,   but   then,    I 

guess  I've  saved  my  face, 
And     adequately,     you     will     note,     I've 

dressed  my  lady  Grace. 

— By  Dick  Willis. 


"I  will  capture  her,"  Manchito  announced 
in  positive  tones  as  he  played  with  his  re- 
volver.   "Was  anyone  else  coming?" 

"Yes,  an  American  heiress,  a  woman  of 
millions  upon  millions  of  dollars,"  the  inn- 
keeper  replied. 

"I  will  capture  her  too,  but  later — in  a 
different  way,"  the  confident  general  said  as 
he  threw  out  his  chest.  "I  am  handsome, 
Jpse." 

"Handsome  as  the  devil,"  Jose  blurted 
out  in  an  unguarded  moment,  and  when  he 
saw  Manchito's  revolver  leveled  on  him 
again,  he  quickly  apologized,  "I  mean  hand- 
some as  the  god  Apollo." 

At  that  instant  there  was  an  outburst  of 
noises  in  the  adjoining  exchange.  A  fem- 
inine voice  was  heard  to  call  for  the  land- 


lord, and  excited  male  voices  were  reply- 
ing in  Spanish. 

"What's  that?"  demanded  Manchito  ap- 
prehensively. 

'"Tis  she,  I'm  sure,"  Jose  declared  scram- 
bling to  his  feet  and  limping  across  the 
room  to  the  door  leading  into  the  exchange. 

"The  American  spy?" 

"Yes,  senor." 

"Go  to  her  quickly  and  bring  her  here 
to  me,"  ordered  the  general. 

Jose  left  the  room  on  the  run.  Man- 
chito hastily  extinguished  all  the  lights  and 
hid  himself  behind  the  long  table,  crouch- 
ing low  and  throwing  his  cloak  over  him- 
self. A  moment  later  Miss  May  Burkhart 
appeared  with  Jose  in  the  doorway. 

"Holy  cats,  man,  it's  dark  in  here,"  she 
growled. 

"That  is  because  the  lights  are  not  lit," 
Jose  replied  suavely. 

"Then  light  them,  you  poor  simp,"  she 
ordered.  "I  wouldn't  be  alone  in  a  dark 
room  with  one  of  you  Spaniards  for  a  pair 
of  tickets  to  Caruso  on  a  sell-out  night." 

"There's  nothing  in  the  dark  to  frighten," 
Jose  said,  trying  hard  to  be  reassuring. 

"Nothing  except  a  lot  of  knife-throwing 
assassins,  looking  for  American  money," 
Miss  Burkhart  asserted  derisively. 

"Oh  no ;  fear  not,  senorita,  I'm  the  inn- 
keeper. I  will  get  your  money  without 
violence  anyhow,"  he  replied  as  a  grin 
spread  over  his  face. 

"Is  that  so?"  came  defiantly  from  the 
young  woman.  "Just  the  same  you  light 
those  lights  in  a  jiffy.     Get  me?" 

Jose  fumbled  in  his  pockets  and  then  he 
looked  up  at  Miss  Burkhart. 

"Senorita,  have  you  a  match?"  he  asked. 

"No,"  she  snapped  back.  "What  would 
I  have  a  match  for  ?  Guess  you'll  be  asking 
me  for  a  safety  razor  next." 

"Ah,  I  have  one,"  Jose  said  as  he  pulled 
his  hand  out  of  the  depths  of  his  trousers 
pocket  whereupon  he  trotted  over  to  the 
center  table. 

"Who's  been  smoking  cigarettes  in 
here?"  she  demanded.  "Do  you  think  I 
want  all  my  samples  to  smell  like  a  South 
American  cabbage  patch  ?" 

"Certainly  no,  senorita,"  he  muttered  as 
he  lighted  one  of  the  lamps  on  the  table. 

"Then  why  are  you  smoking?"  she  asked 
growing  impatient. 

"I  am  not  smoking — it  is  the  lamp  per- 
haps," he  replied,  and  then  he  lighted  the 
other  lamp. 

Miss  Burkhart  immediately  crossed  to  the 
table  and  hurriedly  scrutinized  the  room. 
In  the  light  her  bright,  golden  hair  and  rosy 
cheeks  and  little  rose-bud  mouth  made  one 
doubt  that  she  was  the  person  who  had 
been  doing  so  much  stern  talking.  She  was 
indeed  a  pretty  American  girl  of  not  more 
than  twenty-three  years,  and  she  wore  a 
natty,  blue  serge  traveling  suit,  the  little 
coat  of  which  was  trimmed  in  gray  plaids. 
Her  face  was  a  study  in  gentle  sweetness 
of  expression,  and  the  contour  of  that  face 
was  as  perfect  as  her  skin  was  velvety.  No 
one  would  judge  her  as  a  figher.  Her  every 
physical  appearance  was  of  refinement.  But 
her  manner  of  speech  was  diametrically 
opposite. 
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"Say,  this  is  a  rotten  room,"  she  declared 
rather  vehemently, 

"Yes,  senorita,  but  it  is  the  largest,"  Jose 
replied. 

"Well,  where  can  I  wash  up?  Do  you 
think  I  want  to  stand  here  all  night?" 

"In  there,"  the  innkeeper  said,  indicating 
a  door  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  room. 
"That  is  the  bed-room.  Everything  is  ready 
for  senorita  and — and — here  is  a  match." 

"All  right ;  you  can  go  now,"  she  replied, 
taking   the   match 
and  then  starting  to- 
ward  the    bed-room 
door. 

"Wait!  You  must 
not  go  in  there !" 
Jose  exclaimed,  be- 
coming  suddenly 
terror-stricken  when 
the  thought  of  Man- 
chito  being  hidden 
in  that  room  dawned 
on  him. 

"Why?"  she  ask- 
ed in  surprise. 

"It  is  impossible 
— I'm  sorry." 

"But  why?" 

"There  — er  — 
there's  a  man  in 
there." 

"W  hat  do  you 
mean,  a  man  in  my 
bed-room?"  she  de- 
manded. 

"It  is  a  mistake 
and — "  But  Jose 
was  prevented  from 
finishing  his  sen- 
tence by  the  sudden 
arising  of  Manchito 
from  behind  the  end 
of  the  sample  table 
and  a  quick  warn- 
ing signal  the  latter 


Another  Great  Novel 
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In  this  age  of  titanic  battle  and  sanguin- 
ary futility,  there  is  no  question  so  engross- 
ing as  that  involving  the  herculean  efforts 
of  the  world's  rulers  to  gain  the  upper  hand 
on  power,  the  incentive  being  to  bring  ene- 
mies to  their  knees  in  paying  homage  to 
the  mighty  conqueror  of  all  he  surveys. 
Therefore,  it  is  right  in  keeping  with  the 
most  compelling  thought  of  the  times  that 
the  famous  novelist  and  playwright,  Delbert 
E.  Davenport,  should  write  "The  Passion  t 
Rule,"  a  story  so  replete  with  principles 
vital  to  the  cause  of  humanity  and  so  well 
written  that  it  seems  certain  to  take  its 
place  in  the  library  with  the  masterpieces 
of  modern  fiction.  "The  Photo-Play  Journal" 
has  purchased  the  exclusive  publication 
rights  of  this  latest  work  from  the  pen  of 
the  man  we  regard  as  America's  most 
promising  literary  genius,  and  it  will  be 
published  serially  in  this  magazine,  begin- 
ning with  the  April  number.  All  those  wh 
like  the  extraordinary  in  plausible  fiction 
will  find  a  rare  treat  in  "The  Passion  to 
Rule." 
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"You  fool !"  he  cried. 

"Yes,  senor,"  Jose  admitted. 

"You  have  made  her  suspicious." 

"I  think  she  was  born  that  way,"  the  inn- 
keeper rejoined  dryly. 

"Curse  you !"  Manchito  muttered  under 
his  breath. 

"I'm  worth  it.   Oh  how  she  frightens  me." 

"Bah!" 

"Yes,  senor." 

"Leave  here,"  Manchito  then  ordered. 

"Gladly,"  the  now 
thoroughly  upset 
innkeeper  replied. 

"Tomorrow  you 
shall  be  shot." 

"Yes,  senor,  thank 
you,  sir,"  Jose  mum- 
bled, and  the  next 
instant  when  it 
dawned  on  him  what 
that  meant,  he  bolt- 
ed out  the  door  in 
great  fear. 

Manchito  had  just 
slammed  the  door 
shut  when  he  was 
somewhat  startled 
to  hear  a  shrill  femi- 
nine yell  in  the  bed- 
room. As  near  as 
he  could  make  out 
that  yell  consisted  of 
the  following  words, 
much  jumbled  up : 
"Look  out  now ! 
I'm  coming  out  and 
I'll  kill  anybody  in 
that  room !  Look 
out  or  get  your  fu- 
neral arrangements 
made  early." 

"Caramba,"  was 
the  only  word  the 
general  could  utter 
before    Miss    Burk- 


screamed    in    sur- 
"There  was,  but 


Thereupon    Miss 


gave  him,  after 
which  he  again  ducked  down  behind  the 
table.  Miss  Burkhart's  eyes  were  riveted 
on  Jose  at  the  time,  and  she  did  not  see 
the  cause  of  the  expression  of  alarm  which 
came  over  his  face. 

"What's  the  matter?"  she  asked,  glancing 
toward  the  table  and  then  back  at  Jose. 
"You  look  like  you're  scared  stiff." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  senorita,  there  is  no 
man  in  the  bed-room." 

"What!"  she  almost 
prise  mixed  with  anger, 
there  isn't?" 

"No,  I  was  mistaken." 

"No,  you're  crazy." 
Burkhart  marched  bravely  over  to  Jose  and 
grabbed  him  by  the  ear  and  led  him,  much 
against  his  will,  to  the  bed-room  door.  "You 
go  in  there  and  light  the  lights.  I'll  satisfy 
myself  as  to  the  safety  of  this  darn  place." 

"Yes,  senorita,  I'll  light  the  lights," 
promised  Jose,  and  he  hopped  into  the  bed- 
room. 

Miss  Burkhart  stood  in  the  doorway  all 
vigilance  until  the  lamp  had  been  lighted 
and  Jose  returned  to  her. 

"Now  you  can  beat  it,"  she  said,  indi- 
cating the  opposite  door  which  led  into  the 
exchange. 

As  he  reached  that  exit  she  went  into 
the  bed-room  and  slammed  the  door  shut 
after  her  with  a  loud  bang  which  was  con- 
vincing of  the  fact  that  her  temper  was  dis- 
turbed. The  next  instant  Manchito  arose 
from  behind  the  table  and  had  pounced 
upon  Jose. 


hart  appeared,  hold- 
ing a  huge  battleaxe  aloft,  but  he  succeeded 
in  ducking  down  behind  a  huge  chair  be- 
fore the  pretty  would-be  slayer  had  a 
chance  to  discover  him. 

"Where  are  you,  you  tall,  lean,  lanky 
galute  ?"  Miss  Burkhart  called  as  she  looked 
from  one  end  of  the  room  to  the  other. 
"Oh  pshaw,  the  poor  fish  has  run  for  his 
life.  He  must  have  gotten  wise  to  the  fact 
that  I'd  just  as  soon  kill  a  man  as  look  at 
him." 

She  was  obviously  talking  thus  merely  to 
entertain  herself  and  probably  in  the  hopes 
her  remarks  would  be  overheard  by  any 
assassin  who  might  be  lurking  in  the  shad- 
ows of  the  vicinity.  It  was  an  ideal  time 
to  run  such  a  bluff,  but  of  course  the  bold, 
young  woman  did  not  realize  it  just  at  that 
moment.  At  any  rate  she  laid  her  axe  down 
on  the  long  table  and  walked  over  to  a  win- 
dow overlooking  a  promenade  and  peered 
out  for  a  while. 

"Lord  what  a  country,"  she  murmured. 
"Centipedes,  tarantulas  and  goodness  knows 
what  all." 

Finally  she  walked  over  to  the  center 
table  and  finding  some  writing-paper,  pen 
and  ink  there,  she  drew  up  a  chair,  sat 
down  and  dipped  the  pen  in  the  ink.  Then 
she  meditated. 

"Let  me  see,  what's  the  name  of  this 
blamed  place?"  she  asked  herself.  For 
fully  a  moment  she  thought.  "Oh  yes, 
Puerto  Ramon,  Salvador,"  she  said  then, 
and  she  began  writing  at  a  rapid  rate.     She 


read  aloud  what  she  wrote  as  she  wrote  it 
as  follows : 

Dear  Firm  : 

Have  arrived  here  safe  and  sound,  but  don't 
know  how  long  the  safety  and  soundness  will 
last.  This  seems  to  be  a  live  town,  with  two  big 
stores  in  it.  These  stores  deal  with  the  miners 
for  a  radius  of  more  than  two  hundred  miles. 

At  this  juncture  Manchito  arose  from  be- 
hind the  chair  and  assumed  an  erect  pose, 
but  remained  perfectly  quiet..  He  listened 
intently  as  she  continued. 

I  will  land  Manchito  first,  and  then  things  will 
begin  to  happen.  You  watch  my  smoke — er — 
smoke — 

Miss  Burkhart  paused  to  sniffle.  Man- 
chito had  nonchalantly  lighted  his  cigarette 
and  was  puffing  away  energetically.  With- 
out turning  her  head  toward  him,  the  young 
woman  seemed  to  locate  him,  and  she  arose 
from  her  chair  slowly  with  her  eyes  fixed  in 
the  opposite  direction.  Then  she  walked 
straight  to  the  long  table  and  picked  up  the 
axe.  Within  an  instant  she  spun  around  on 
her  heel  and  faced  the  watchful  Manchito. 

"What  are  you  doing  in  here?"  she  asked 
coldly. 

"Ah,  do  not  be  afraid,  senorita,"  was  his 
reply  as  he  started  to  advance  leisurely 
toward  her. 

"I'm  not  afraid,  but  just  the  same  you 
halt  right  where  you  are  or  I'll  hurl  this  axe 
through  you,  and  I'm  an  expert  axe- 
thrower,"  she  warned. 

"I  did  not  mean  to  terrorize — pardon," 
he  said  stopping  near  the  center  table. 

"You're  not  terrorizing  anything  around 
here,  but  if  you  don't  know  it  I'll  tell  you 
that  you're  intruding  upon  my  privacy,  and 
I  won't  stand  for  it,"  she  exclaimed  feign- 
ing great  ire. 

"Oh  I  apologize  if  I  interrupt  the  letter," 
he  replied  trying  to  be  genteel. 

"Never  mind  apologizing — get  out,"  she 
ordered. 

"Pardon— I  am  General  Carlos  Man- 
chito." 

"Manchito!  You're  the  very  man  I'm 
after!"  she  exclaimed,  laying  down  the 
axe. 

"After  me?  Dios !  The  plot  is  thicker 
than  I  imagined,"  and  Manchito  was  plainly 
apprehensive. 

"You  know,  I've  got  something  in  those 
trunks  I  want  to  show  you." 

"Ah,  but  not  now,"  he  urged.  "Do  not 
open  them  yet.     You  are  very  daring." 

"Tomorrow  will  be  time  enough,"  she 
agreed.  "Say,  I've  got  stuff  in  there  that 
would  knock  you  dead  to  look  at." 

"That  is  just  what  I  suspected,"  Man- 
chito replied  frowning. 

"Heard  of  our  line,  have  you  ?"  she  asked 
and  before  he  had  time  to  respond,  she  con- 
tinued with  a  true  spirit  of  hustling  sales- 
manship, "Great  stuff!  Crinoline!  The 
greatest  crinoline  in  the  world." 

"Better  than  dynamite,  eh?"  he  asked, 
trying  to  seem  at  ease. 

"Dynamite !"  she  expostulated.  "You 
don't  understand.  It's  nothing  like  dyna- 
mite.    It's  stuff  that's  bound  to  go." 

"Horrors !" 

"And,  I've  come  about  an  order." 

"Oh,  the  order  of  the  revolutionists,"  he 
rejoined. 

"Revolutionists,  nothing.  An  order  for 
me." 

"But  I  can't  give  you  an  order,"  Manchito 
declared  in  positive  tones.  "Only  the  presi- 
dent dispenses  orders." 
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"Well,  aren't  you  president  of  your  com- 
pany ?" 

"No,  I  am  general  of  my  army,"  he  an- 
nounced. "If  I  had  a  company  I  would 
only  be  a  captain." 

"See  here,  you  don't  get  me — " 

"I  may  get  you  yet,"  he  broke  in,  winking 
slyly. 

"No  chance — you're  too  thick  to  get  me. 
Say,  don't  you  understand  that  what  I'm 
talking  about  is  an  order  I  want  you  to 
place  with  me?" 

"I  know,  senorita,  but  I  cannot  place  an 
order,"  he  insisted. 

"Why  not?  Don't  you  want  to  make 
money  ?" 

"Aha,  so  it's  bribery  you  have  in  mind. 
Enough  of  this."  And  Manchito  drew  his 
sword  and  strode  majestically  to  the  other 
end  of  the  room— the  corner  farthest  re- 
moved from  Miss  Burkhart. 

"What  a  brave  man  you  are,"  she  mur- 
mured derisively. 

"Woman,"  he  thundered  turning  about 
and  facing  her,  "do  you  know  who  I  am?" 

"You  led  me  to  believe  you  are  Manchito, 
the  silk  merchant." 

"I  am  Manchito,  the  silk  merchant,  and 
I  am  also  commanding  general  of  the  presi- 
dent's army,"  he  proclaimed  proudly. 

"Well,  then,  what's  the  rub?    I'm  right." 

"Ah,  little  good  will  your  pretext  do,  you 
clever,  little  spy,"  he  replied  quickly.  "You 
thought  you  could  fool  me,  but  I  have 
caught  you.  The  revolution  is  nipped  in 
the  bud  and  you  shall  go  to  prison  for  your 
part  in  the  conspiracy  to  overthrow  this 
government." 

"For  my  part !  Say,  I  didn't  come  down 
here  to  overthrow  any  governments,"  she 
protested. 

"Soldados,"  Manchito  yelled  at  the  top 
of  his  bass  voice. 

"I  wouldn't  care  for  any,  really,"  Miss 
Burkhart  put  in,  trying  to  act  nonchalant. 

But  she  was  soon  visibly  upset.  Two  tall 
soldiers  marched  into  the  room  from  the  ex- 
change. 

"To  prison,"  Manchito  ordered,  where- 
upon the  two  soldiers  saluted  him  and 
marched  to  the  woman. 

"To  prison !"  she  exclaimed  betraying 
considerable  nervousness.  "What's  the 
idea?" 

"A  dog  of  revolutionists  you  are ! 
Away !"   Manchito   shouted   back. 

"No,  no,"  screamed  Miss  Burkhart  sud- 
denly becoming  excited.  "You  are  making 
a  mistake.     Please  let  me  go." 

"Wait,"  Manchito  commanded  as  the  two 
soldiers  laid  their  hands  on  the  trembling 
woman.  "If  you  will  expose  your  comrades 
you  shall  go  free.  If  you  will  give  me  your 
papers  and  plans,  your  crinolines  and  bul- 
lets, you  shall  go  free." 

"But  I  haven't  got  any  papers  and  plans," 
she  declared.  "You're  welcome  to  all  the 
crinolines  I've  got  if  that  will  help  to  clear 
the  atmosphere  any." 

"Curses !"  the  general  muttered,  and  then 
he  walked  over  to  Miss  Burkhart.  "I  will 
give  you  just  five  minutes  to  decide.  If  you 
will  not  give  me  the  papers,  then  I  will 
have  you  shot."  He  snapped  his  teeth  to- 
gether tightly  and  gave  her  a  mean,  piercing 
look,  after  which  he  turned  to  the  two 
soldiers.    "Men,  guard  her." 

After  giving  this  order  he  walked  with 
military  bearing  to  the  door  leading  to  the 
exchange.  There  he  paused  to  look  back  at 
the  woman  and  sneer  at  her.  Then  he  left 
the  room. 


Miss  Burkhart  felt  genuinely  terrified  by 
now.  She  began  to  realize  that  she  had  ac- 
cidentally stepped  into  some  sort  of  a  plot 
revolutionists  had  promoted.  Her  predica- 
ment had  leaped  from  the  height  of  the 
ridiculous  to  a  dramatic  seriousness.  She 
at  last  lost  her  breeziness  of  manner  and 
speech  and  became  frantic. 

"I  demand  to  see  the  American  consul  at 
once,"  she  said,  turning  to  the  soldiers,  but 
they  were  mute  and  kept  their  faces  as  ex- 
pressionless as  is  possible.  "Ye  gods  and 
little  fishes,  neither  one  of  these  dubs  can 
understand  English.  I — I — couldn't  even 
talk  terms  to  them." 

A  moment  later  an  active,  little  fat  man  in 
white  clothes  bounced  into  the  room  through 
a  window. 

"What  next  ?"  she  demanded  upon  dis- 
covering him. 

"Next?  Nobody  next.  I  am  all,"  the 
little  fat  man  replied  as  he  walked  over  to 
Miss  Burkhart. 

"What  do  you  want  here?"  she  asked, 
trying  to  show  all  the  insolence  she  could. 

"I  came  to  see  you,"  he  confessed  boldly. 
"Pardon,   I  am  Amelo   Fernandez." 

"Yes,  I'm  glad  to  make  your  acquaint- 
ance, but  come,  we're  leaving  now,"  she 
said. 

"What  do  you  mean  ?  You  would  like  to 
elope  with   me  ?"  Amelo  queried. 

"Yes,  I'd  elope  with  old  Satan  himself  if 
I  thought  it  would  get  me  out  of  here," 
she  replied. 

"That's  what  I  want  to  see  you  about,"  he 
announced  quietly.  "We  can  get  out  of 
here  at  once."  Miss  Burkhart  instinctively 
pursed  her  lips  and  nodded  toward  the  two 
soldiers,  who  stood  perfectly  erect  and  still 
close  by.  "Oh,  they  can't  understand  Eng- 
lish," Amelo  assured  her. 

"Good,"  she  replied.  "I  am  ready  to  go 
with  you." 

"Then  don't  forget  the  important  things." 

"What  are  the  important  things?"  she 
asked. 

"The  papers  and  the  money." 

"What  papers  and  what  money?"  she 
asked  as  her  fears  multiplied. 

"For  the  revolutionists,"  he  replied  in 
undertones.  "Listen,  everything  is  ready. 
All  we  want  to  be  sure  of  is  the  money  so 
we  can  pay  the  army  for  the  uprising." 

"Oh  gracious,  there's  a  terrible  mistake 
somewhere,"  she  cried  as  she  realized  she 
was  getting  her  foot  deeper  into  trouble. 

"There  must  be  no  mistake,"  he  persisted. 
"You  must  have  the  money.  Quick  now. 
Manchito  won't  stay  away  long.  Here  is 
the  mystic  sign  of  our  order."  So  saying 
Amelo  made  several  idiotic  passes  with  his 
hands. 

"Oh,  perhaps  you  want  to  sign  an  order," 
the  woman  ventured  trying  to  bring  an 
order  out  of  chaos. 

"Quick,  I  say,  give  me  the  money," 
Amelo  insisted. 

"You  give  me  the  money,"  she  corrected. 

"No,  you  give  me  the  money." 

"Say,  am  I  giving  or  taking  an  order?" 
she  demanded  placing  her  arms  akimbo  and 
patting  her  foot  impatiently. 

"Neither.     You  are  delivering  an  order." 

"Goodnight.  Come  on,  let's  break  away 
from  these  dummy  soldiers." 

"Without  the  money?  Never!"  And 
Amelo  demonstrated  his  intention  of  being 
obdurate  by  folding  his  arms  and  stomping 
his  foot. 

Manchito  rushed  into  the  room  at  that 
moment. 


"Aha !"  he  cried.  "An  accomplice !  So ! 
You,  Amelo  Fernandez.  Don't  imagine  I 
didn't  suspect  you  all  the  time.  I  know 
things  as  all  smart  men  know  them.  What 
does  this  mean?" 

"Ask  him — I  don't  know,"  the  much  puz- 
zled Miss  Burkhart  replied. 

"Well,  you  traitor !"  Manchito  exclaimed 
turning  fiercely  on  Amelo. 

"She  knows.    Not  me." 

"You  shall  both  be  shot." 

"First  I  want  to  say  a  word,"  the  woman 
pleaded.  "Please  believe  me  when  I  say 
there's  some  mistake  about  this.  I  don't 
know  anything  about  a  revolution,  and  I 
haven't  got  any  money  or  any  papers.  I 
am  only  a  poor  silk  saleswoman  trying  to 
make  a  living  in  this  beastly  country.  Those 
trunks  there  contain  my  samples.  Search 
them  and  satisfy  yourselves.  Investigate 
before  you  touch  me.  Don't  scare  me  to 
death  with  your  firing  squads.  My  pass- 
ports and  identification  are  in  my  grip. 
Examine  them.  Convince  yourselves  of 
your  error  and  then  get  out  of  here  and 
leave  me  alone,  both  of  you." 

"Everything  you  say  is  false,"  Manchito 
insisted. 

"Of  course  it  is,"  chimed  in  Amelo. 
"She  is  trying  to  turn  traitor  to  us." 

"You  both  are  lying — you  are  my  pris- 
oners," Manchito  declared. 

"I  swear  I  am  innocent,"  Miss  Burkhart 
cried  desperately. 

"You  fool,"  growled  Amelo.  "Don't  you 
see  we  are  trapped  ?  Bribe  him !  You 
have  money.     Bribe  him  !" 

"Will  you  be  bribed  ?"  she  asked  turn- 
ing abruptly  on  Manchito. 

"Certainly,  for  your  freedom,  but  nothing 
more,"  Manchito  replied,  his  eyes  glistening 
in  the  anticipation  of  reaping  some  rich 
graft. 

"How  much?"  she  asked  promptly. 

"For  you,  understand,"  Manchito  re- 
minded turning  then  on  Amelo.  "As  for 
this  scoundrel,  never!     He  cannot  go  free." 

"I'm  with  you  on  that,  old  top — -I  want 
him  hung,"  Miss  Burkhart  replied. 

"Two  hundred  dollars  American  money," 
Manchito  announced. 

"Oh  that's  a  lead-pipe  cinch,"  the  wo- 
man responded  joyously  as  she  yanked  a 
roll  of  bills  out  of  her  skirt  pocket. 

She  counted  out  the  required  two  hun- 
dred dollars  and  handed  it  over  to  Man- 
chito. 

"This  and  one  kiss,"  he  said  grabbing  her 
and   trying  to  kiss  her. 

"You'll  never  get  the  kiss,  you  silly  boob," 
she  yelled  as  she  proceeded  to  grapple  with 
her  assailant  vigorously. 

"Soldados,"  Manchito  cried  in  command- 
ing tone  of  voice  whereupon  the  two  sol- 
diers very  forcibly  made  the  woman  their 
helpless  prisoner. 

"Against  the  wall  with  her,"  he  ordered. 
"I'll  shoot  her  myself." 

At  that  very  instant  there  was  a  fusillade 
outside  accompanied  by  the  howls  of  a  mob. 
All  within  the  room  were  surprised  and 
startled  except  Amelo  Fernandez,  who 
promptly  pulled  out  a  revolver  and  levelled 
it  on  Manchito. 

"Hands  up !"  he  ordered  sternly. 

"Huh?  What  has  happened?"  Manchito 
demanded  excitedly  as  he  raised  his  hands 
high  in  the  air. 

"The  revolution  has  gone  through  suc- 
cessfully— my  father  is  now  president  of 
the  country,"  Amelo  announced.  "I  am  now 
{Continued   on  page  47) 
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GEORGE  M.  COHANIZING  THE  PHOTO-PLAY 


By  PETE  GRID  SCHMID 
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T     simply     had     to     come — this 
George   M.    Cohanizing  of   the 
movies.    Wiseacres  of  the  show 
business    had    predicted    it    for 
several  seasons  and  many  thou- 
sands of  Cohan  admirers  among  the  theatre- 
goers had  wondered  why  he  held  aloof  from 
this   new    art    from    the    first    minute    they 
read   of    other    so-called    "legitimate"    pro- 
ducers going  in  for  the  silent  drama.     But, 
George  M.  always  has  a  reason  for  doing 
everything   he   does. 
In  this  case,  he  was 
waiting  for  the  psy- 
chological     moment 
when      his      entry 
would  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  marking 
as    a    foregone   con- 
clusion  his   continu- 
ation of  success. 
That       moment 
arrived      several 
weeks  ago,  and  the 
next  thing  America 
knew    was    that    the 
flag's     best     press 
agent,     the     famous 
Yankee   Do  odle 
comedian-composer- 
playwright-producer, 
was    to    help    ener- 
getically to  brighten 
the     corner     where 
the     animated     pic- 
tures  are,   and   now 
the  king  of  the  stage 
is  associated  with  the 
Artcraft     Pictures 
Corporation,     with 
which     organization 
the     queen     of     the 
screen,    Mary    Pick- 
ford  is  also  affiliated. 
The    delectable    up- 
shot of  it  all  will  be 
a     Cohanizing    pro- 
cess which  bids  fair 
to   leave   the    screen 
richer    than    before. 
Not  only  will  Mr. 
Cohan  contribute  to 
the  photoplay  litera- 
ture with  his  prolific 
pen,  but  he  will  dis- 
play    his     histrionic 
wares    before    the 
camera.      His    first 
release  is  an  elabor- 
ate  picturization    of 
"Broadway    Jones," 
his      own      notable 
stage  success  and  his 
leading     woman     in 

this  initial  effort  is  Marguerite  Snow,  who 
portrays  the  character  of  Josie  Richards,  the 
pretty  stenographer  at  the  Jones  Gum  Fac- 
tory who  shows  the  wild  Broadway  Jones, 
as  played  by  Mr.  Cohan,  the  right  path  to 
tread.  Joseph  Kaufman,  who  is  best  remem- 
bered for  the  masterly  manner  in  which  he 
screened  "Ashes  of  Embers,"  "The  World's 
Great  Snare"  and  "The  Traveling  Sales- 
man," is  Mr.  Cohan's  director,  and  as  he  was 


formerly  associated  with  the  actor-manager 
in  the  theatrical  field,  there  is  plenty  of 
reason  to  believe  this  combination  will  prove 
most  compatible.  These  facts  are  all  neces- 
sary in  order  to  show  how  formidably 
George  M.  has  fortified  himself  to  induct 
his  unique  ideas  to  the  photoplay. 

As  a  distributor  of  mirth,  music  and  gen- 
eral good  cheer,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Mr. 
Cohan  has  no  equal  on  the  stage  today. 
Quite  the  most  dominant,  popular  and  con- 


George  M.   Cohan   as  he  was  at  the  age  of   8  when   he  played   a  violin,   a 


spicuous  figure  we  have  had  in  the  amuse- 
ment field  for  a  decade,  Mr.  Cohan,  seem- 
ingly at  will,  turns  out  a  successful  play,  a 
fascinating  song  number,  evolves  a  rapid- 
fire  farce  or  dramatizes  a  novel,  always  with 
the  sure  touch  of  genius  that  marks  the  stu- 
dent who  has  acquired  the  knowledge  of  the 
stage  and  its  technique  at  first  hand,  and 
therefore  presents  his  work  with  absolute 
authority. 


His  career  started  at  an  early  age  when  he 
toured  the  New  England  States  with  his 
father,  mother  and  sister  in  an  entertain- 
ment called  "Four  of  a  Kind,"  written  by 
his  father,  Jere  J.  Cohan.  Later  he  played 
vaudeville  engagements,  followed  by  a 
season  with  "Peck's  Bad  Boy,"  in  which  he 
played  the  title  role.  The  following 
season  found  him  with  a  stock  company  in 
Buffalo.  The  late  Gus  Williams  Company 
claimed  him  the  next  year.  It  was  during 
this  season  that  Co- 
han became  known 
as  a  song  writer. 
The  next  year  was 
divided  between 
Lydia  Yeaman  Ti- 
tus Company  and 
Charles  A.  Loder, 
a  German  comedian 
of  that  period.  A 
season  with  Hyde's 
Comedians  carried 
him  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  the  following 
season.  In  1896- 
1897  he  was  with 
Weber  and  Field's 
"Vesta  Tilly"  com- 
pany, known  at  that 
time  as  the  greatest 
troupe  ever  organ- 
ized. It  was  at  this 
time  that  Cohan  be- 
came known  as  a 
writer  of  one-act 
plays. 

In  1897-1898  The 
Four  Cohans  were 
the  big  feature  of 
Harry  William's 
"All  Star  Vaude- 
ville." In  1898-1899 
with  Hyde  and  Beh- 
man,  the  foremost 
vaudeville  managers 
of  that  time,  The 
Four  Cohans  were 
acknowledged  as  the 
chief  attraction  in 
what  was  known  as 
The  Behman  Show. 
Mr.  Cohan's  first 
original  sketch,  "The 
Professor's  .  Wife," 
was  a  tremendous 
success.  He  fol- 
lowed this  with 
"Money  to  Burn,"  it 
too  proving  a  win- 
ner. 

Then    came    "The 
nd  as  he  is  now  Governor's     S  o  n," 

originally  written  as 
a  one-act  sketch,  but  in  1900  lengthened 
into  three  acts  and  presented  at  the  Savoy 
Theater,  New  York.  "Running  for  Office" 
was  the  next  Cohan  output.  Its  original 
form  was  in  one  act,  which  was  later  made 
into  three  with  musical  trimmings  and  pre- 
sented at  the  Fourteenth  Street  Theatre  in 
1903. 

Geo.  M.  Cohan  joined  hands  with  Sam  H. 
Harris  in    1903,   and   formed  the   firm  of 
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Cohan  and  Harris,  Mr.  Cohan  appearing 
for  the  first  time  as  an  individual  star  in 
what  is  generally  conceded  the  greatest 
musical  comedy  that  the  stage  has  ever 
known,  "Little  Johnny  Jones."  In  this  play 
Cohan  appeared   for  two   solid  years. 

"Forty-five  Minutes  from  Broadway"  was 
written  by  him  in  1904,  four  companies 
presenting  it  throughout  the  country.  This 
little  comedy  is  said  to  have  earned  a  mil- 
lion dollars  in  profit  and  royalties. 

In  the  season  of  1905-1906  he  wrote, 
composed,  produced  and  played  in  his 
patriotic  play  "George  Washington,  Jr." 
The  following  summer  he  appeared  with  his 
own  company  at  the  roof  garden  atop  the 
New  Amsterdam  Theatre  in  a  revival  of 
"The  Governor's  Son." 

In  the  season  of  1906-1907  he  wrote  and 
composed  "Fifty  Miles  from  Boston" ;  in 
1908  he,  wrote,  composed  and  produced 
"The  Talk  of  New  York." 

In  the  Spring  of  1908  Mr.  Cohan  wrote, 
composed,  produced  and  appeared  as  the 
star  in  "The  Yankee  Prince,"  presenting 
the  piece  at  the  Knickerbocker  Theatre. 

In  1909  another  musical  comedy  called 
"The  American  Idea"  came  from  the  Co- 
han pen.  He  also  organized  and  sent  on 
tour  "The  Cohan  and  Harris  Minstrel  Com- 
pany." "The  Man  Who  Owns  Broadway," 
which  played  for  two  years,  followed,  and 
in  1911  he  dramatized  the  George  Randolph 
Chester  stories,  "Get  Rich  Quick  Walling- 
ford,"  and  scored  the  biggest  success  ever 
known  in  this  country. 

In  the  season  1911-1912,  he  wrote,  com- 
posed, produced  and  appeared  as  the  star  in 
"The  Little  Millionaire,"  playing  the  entire 
season  at  his  own  theatre  in  New  York. 

Then,  in  1912-1913,  Cohan  appeared  for 
the  first  time  as  a  light  comedian,  creating 
the  role  in  one  of  his  cleverest  productions, 
"Broadway  Jones,"  which  now  serves  as  his 
initial  photoplay  vehicle. 

On  September  15th,  1913,  he  finished 
writing  and  produced  the  mystery  farce 
"The  Seven  Keys  to  Baldpate,"  founded  on 
the  novel  of  the  same  name  by  Earl  Derr 
Biggers. 

On  September  22nd,  1913,  Cohan  began 
his  second  season  in  "Broadway  Jones," 
after  which  he  announced  his  retirement  as 
an  actor. 

"The  Miracle  Man,"  based  on  the  novel 
by  Frank  L.  Packard,  was  dramatized  and 
produced  by  him,  and  had  a  long  and  pros- 
perous run  at  the  Astor  Theatre,  New  York, 
where  it  opened  its  metropolitan  engage- 
ment on  September  28th,  1914. 

"Hello  Broadway,"  Cohan's  first  musical 
revue,  was  produced  at  the  Astor  Theatre, 
New  York,  on  December  25th,  1914.  It  was 
this  play  that  brought  him  back  to  the  foot- 
lights. His  second  musical  satire,  "The 
Cohan  Revue  of  1916,"  was  produced  at 
the  Astor  Theatre  on  February  9th,  1916. 

George  M.  Cohan  was  born  in  Provid- 
ence, R.  I.,  on  July  4th,  1878.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Friars  Club  (also  its  Abbot)  and 
the  Green  Room  Club. 

Thus  it  may  be  seen  here  is  a  man  who 
has  performed  near-miracles  in  the  show- 
business.  Forsooth,  the  more  his  career  is 
cogitated  the  more  one  wonders  how  he  has 
been  able  to  do  so  much  so  successfully.  It 
is  easy  enough  to  do  a  vast  volume  of  work, 
but  it  is  quite  another  matter  to  make  such 
an  overwhelming  bulk  of  it  a  success.  No 
other  showman  has  appeared  in  the  arena 
with  such  a  boundless  knowledge  of  how  to 
keep  a  series  of  triumphs  unbroken  ;  no 
other  man  was  ever  able  to  keep  his  hand  so 
knowingly  on  the  pulse  of  the  people.     It 


has  become  a  common  saying  that  "Cohan 
always  knows  what  the  people  wants,"  and 
he  does.  Just  how  he  finds  out  may  re- 
semble mystery,  but  there  is  no  secret  about 
it.  He  will  tell  you  himself  that  the  only 
way  he  manages  to  hit  the  proverbial  bull's- 
eye  of  popular  fancy  so  invariably  is  by 
mixing  with  and  observing  all  the  people 
he  can  personally,  and  by  doing  an  unlimited 
amount  of  reading  about  the  countless  thou- 
sands he  cannot  meet.  Explicitly,  Mr.  Co- 
han evinces  more  avidity  in  reading  the 
criticisms  of  the  shows  produced  by  others 
than  he  does  by  those  from  his  own  shop. 
In  this  way  he  discovers  the  errors  of 
others\and  he  always  maintains  an  open 
mind,  making  it  easy  for  him  to  profit  by 
the  experiences  of  his  competitors.  For 
instance,  when  he  got  ready  to  produce  his 
first  musical  revue,  he  compiled  and  item- 
ized all  the  weaknesses  and  mistakes  of 
which  other  revue  producers  were  guilty, 
and  his  first  concern  was  to  avoid  every  one 
of  those  missteps.  The  result  was  the  Co- 
han revue  was  practically  without  flaws,  and 
was  therefore  embraced  by  the  public  as  the 
greatest  show  of  its  kind  ever  devised.  By 
refusing  to  become  enmeshed  in  the  mael- 
strom of  business  strenuosity  and  sticking 
unerringly  to  his  own  study  of  the  whole 
situation  confronting  him — by  holding  him- 
self above  the  hurly-burly  where  he  can  be 
calm — Cohan  succeeds  where  the  others 
who  are  constantly  excited  over  current 
worries  fail  almost  ignominiously. 

When  at  the  tender  age  of  eight  years, 
George  was  playing  second  violin  in  a 
vaudeville  house  at  Rocky  Point,  a  sum- 
mer resort  outside  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  he 
manifested  this  same  spirit  by  devoting  all 
his  spare  time  to  practice  instead  of  worry- 


makeup  no  such  proclivity.  He  walks  a 
great  deal  for  the  exercise  there  is  in  it, 
and  he  reads  Charles  Dickens  and  modern 
fiction.  He  never  misses  an  opportunity 
to  see  a  baseball  game,  he  being  a  fan  of 
the  most  confirmed  rank.  Among  his 
friends  there  are  perhaps  as  many  Bowery 
products  as  there  are  men  of  social  distinc- 
tion. He  has  a  rare  sense  of  humor,  is  a 
good  listener,  finds  huge  enjoyment  in  sit- 
ting up  all  night  with  a  crowd  of  pals,  and 
is  not  averse  to  playing  a  good  practical 
joke.  He  is  the  most  regular  of  all  regular 
good  fellows.  He  is  the  very  personifica- 
tion of  a  prince  chap  in  all  the  term  implies. 
His  love  for  the  flag,  as  set  forth  in  num- 
erous songs,  is  not  professional  or  merely 
stagey.  He  possesses  all  the  patriotism  of 
a  small  boy,  and  is  intensely  American  in 
his  sentiments.  On  two  occasions  he  went 
abroad  and  he  did  not  like  what  he  saw  in 
London,  Paris  or  Berlin.  He  abhors  snob- 
bishness, which  is  indeed  true  Americanism. 
When  he  returned  to  American  shores  from 
his  second  foreign  invasion  he  declared  the 
best  part  of  the  trip  was  when  they  lowered 
the  gang-plank  at  New  York  so  he  could 
get  back  to  the  home  he  loved. 

In  every  field  of  endeavor  Mr.  Cohan 
has  been  active,  he  has  devoted  himself 
so  zealously  to  his  tasks  that  it  was  inevi- 
table he  should  leave  his  foot-prints  in  the 
sands  of  time.  Since  being  won  over  to 
the  silent  drama  as  one  of  its  producer-stars, 
he  has  given  this  art  the  same  undivided 
attention  and  unswerving  skill  which  has 
characterized  all  the  rest  of  his  efforts  to 
furnish  diversion  for  the  world. 

It  is  therefore  no  conjecture  to  announce 
unequivocally  that  motion  pictures  are  go- 
ing to  be  George  M.  Cohanized.     This  may 


Cohan   enjoys   his   conference   with    Director  Joseph    Kaufman    on    the   subject   of    Photoplay    Producing 


ing  about  the  machinations  of  other  boy 
prodigies  who  sought  to  usurp  him.  He 
studied  the  violin  assiduously  for  nine  years 
and  became  quite  a  master  of  it,  but  most  of 
this  knowledge  has  left  him  since,  due  to 
the  fact  that  he  gave  up  this  instrument 
with  the  belief  that  he  was  more  useful  in 
the  role  of  funmaker. 

Mr.  Cohan  never  has  and  never  will  go 
in  for  hobbies  to  any  extent.     He  has  in  his 


or  may  not  mean  the  art  is  going  to  he 
revolutionized,  but  it  is  certain  the  Cohan- 
izing  effect  will  be  discernible  without  any 
great  lapse  of  time.  All  that  is  required  is 
a  little  time,  and  there  will  be  Cohan  photo 
plays  by  the  dozens,  which  will  include  a 
number  of  novelties  written  by  him  origin- 
ally and  exclusively  for  the  screen  in  addi- 
tion lo  film  versions  of  many  of  his  past 
stage  successes  like  "Broadway  Jones." 
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Drawing  Straws 

with  the 

Interesting 

Sidney  Drews 

Whene'er  you're  "blue"  and 
trouble  begins  to  brew, 

You'll  cease  to  rue  if  you'll 
see  a  Sidney  Drew. 

By  ARTHUR  JAMES 


OU  can  always  be  assured  of  a 
lot  of  fun  if  you  draw  straws, 
figuratively  speaking,  with  such 
an  interesting  couple  as  Mr  and 
Mrs.  Sidney  Drew,  who  are  so 
famous  for  their  weekly  one-reel  Metro- 
Drew  comedies.  You  are  certain  to  be 
lucky  in  such  a  drawing,  because  whenever 
this  unique  comedian  and  his  charming  wife 
are  in  the  game  all  those  present  are  sure 
to  draw  the  long  straws  of  unlimited  pleas- 
ure from  the  never-ending  flow  of  divert- 
ing stories  which  can  emanate  from  only  a 
man  of  an  unusually  engaging  personality 
and  rather  eccentric  characteristics. 

First,  however,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to 
preface  our  story  with  a  bit  of  enlightening 
biography  pertaining  to  these  prime  favor- 
ites of  the  shadow  stage.  Sidney  Drew 
comes  from  a  long  line  of  theatrical  ances- 
tors. His  father  was  John  Drew,  of  Dub- 
lin, Ireland,  and  his  mother  was  the  Mrs. 
John  Drew,  who  was  for  years  one  of  the 
foremost  comediennes  in  this  country. 

Sidney  Drew's  first  professional  experi- 
ence was  in  Philadelphia  with  Leonard 
Grover  in  "Our  Boarding  House."  He 
made  an  instantaneous  hit  as  a  light  com- 
edian. His  work  attracted  the  attention  of 
Charles  Frohman,  who  engaged  him  to  play 
the  leading  comedy  roles  with  Rose  Fytinge, 
Ada  Dyas,  and  other  stars  of  that  period. 
Later  Mr.  Drew  organized  his  own  produc- 
ing company  and  presented  "The  Rivals," 
"The  Road  to  Ruin,"  and  other  plays. 

In  1896  Mr.  Drew  tvirned  his  attention  to 
vaudeville,  and  was  the  pioneer  in  present- 
ing legitimate  drama  on  the  vaudeville  stage. 
His  first  playlet  was  "When  Two  Hearts 
Are  Won."  He  continued  in  vaudeville  for 
several  years,  only  leaving  for  a  brief  en- 
gagement as  "Tony  Lumpkin"  in  an  all-star 
cast  of  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  including 
Kyrle  Bellew  and  Fleanor  Robson.  His 
last  venture  on  the  speaking  stage  was  in 
"Billy,"  in  which  he  starred  for  two  years. 

Only  a  little  more  than  two  years  ago  Mr. 
Drew  turned  his  attention  to  motion  pic- 
tures, joining  the  Vitagraph  forces.  There 
he  met  Miss  Lucille  McVey,  an  actress  of 
unusual  ability,  and  their  marriage  soon 
followed.  Mrs.  Drew  was  formerly  an  en- 
tertainer for  the  Redpath  Lyceum  Bureau, 
specializing  in  child  impersonations.  She 
was  born  in  Sedalia,  Mo.,  April  18,  1890, 


and  was  educated  at  the  Sedalia  College  of 
Music  and  the  Nebraska  Wesleyan  School 
of  Expression.  She  writes  many  scenarios, 
and  assists  materially  in  the  production  and 
direction  of  Metro-Drew  comedies.  The 
Drews  live  in  a  beautiful  seashore  home  at 
Seagate,  New  York. 

Mr.  Drew  probably  has  more  amusing 
experiences  than  any  actor  in  the  world. 
He  is  constantly  "into  it,"  to  use  a  trite  ex- 
pression. An  impressive  demonstration  of 
this  fact  was  given  during  his  recent  visit  to 
Cuba..  Of  course  he  had  to  invade  the  little 
island  republic  during  a  political  campaign, 
and  when  he  got  back  to  New  York  a  couple 
of  weeks  later,  B.  A.  Rolfe,  the  film  pro- 
ducer, started  the  fireworks  which  exploded 
the  whole  story  of  his  harrowing  experi- 
ence. 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  the  elec- 
tion?" Mr.  Drew  hid  his  face.  For  some 
time  he  seemed  to  be  overpowered  by  a  deep 
emotion.  When  he  had  regained  his  com- 
posure he  said : 

"If  you  are  a  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Rolfe, 
don't  talk  to  me  about  politics.  I've  seen 
politics  in  Cuba,  and  I've  'had  'em.'  I  have 
drained   deeply   the   dregs    of    political    in- 


Sidney  as  a  perfect  husband 


Mrs.  Sidney  Drew 

trigue  in  'the  Pearl  of  the  Antilles,'  and  I 
never  want  to  hear  that  word  'politics' 
again. 

"You  see,  when  Mrs.  Drew  and  I  reached 
Cuba,  after  a  refreshing  and  restful  voyage, 
we  went  to  a  hotel  at  Havana,  and  there  1 
learned  that  an  election  was  on  in  Cuba.  I 
learned  it  by  stopping  and  gazing  at  a  big 
poster.  Near  me  stood  a  Cuban  who  looked 
like  Vincent  Serrano.  He  began  whisper- 
ing to  me  all  about  the  election.  I  observer' 
that  several  other  Cubans  stood  nearby  and 
watched  us  intently.  Also,  they  'shadowed' 
me  back  to  the  hotel  when  I  had  left  the 
whispering  one. 

"From  that  time  on  I  was  'shadowed.'  ] 
couldn't  stop  to  buy  a  Cuban  stogie  but 
what  some  chap  with  a  big  black  mustache 
would  loom  up,  give  the  cigar  dealer  a  sub- 
way nudge  and  ask  him  what  I  had  done. 
Then  the  Havana  police  began  trailing  me. 
In  desperation  I  went  to  the  chief  of  police, 
told  him  who  I  was,  and  asked  why  such 
serious  doings  should  be  centered  on  an 
American  comedian. 

"The  Chief  gave  me  the  once  over  two  or 
three  times  and  said,  'So  you  are  Mr.  Sid- 
ney Drew,  eh?'  Well,  I  don't  believe  it.' 
Next  morning  I  found  a  letter  under  my 
door  written  in  Spanish.  It  informed  me 
that  American  political  bosses  were  not 
wanted  in  Havana,  and  that  I  had  better 
clear  out  or  make  my  will. 

"I  did  neither.  I  went  walking,  observed 
that  I  was  being  'shadowed,'  and  then  asked 
my  'shadow,'  man  to  man,  what  he  wanted. 
He  was  a  pretty  decent  'shadow.'  He  said  : 
'The  first  day  you  are  seen  here,  you  look  at 
a  political  poster  and  talk  to  a  big  political 
boss  here  in  Cuba.  It  is  plain  to  us.  You 
are  a  New  York  political  boss,  and  you  are 
down  here  to  buy  this  election.'  Now,  Mr. 
Rolfe,  what  do  you  suppose  I  did?" 

"Proved  you  weren't  there  to  buy  the 
election,"  suggested  the  head  of  the  Rolfe 
studios. 

"Not  at  all,"  replied  Drew.  "I  bought 
my  'shadow'  a  drink,  told  him  a  couple  of 
Yankee  stories,  got  him  laughing,  and  then 
he  introduced  me  to  a  political  boss  who 
was  a  rival  of  the  first  one  that  caused  all 
the  trouble  for  me ;  and  the  second  boss 
called  off  his  dogs,  only  after  I  had  shown 
letters  and  other  data  proving  my  identity. 
He  said  they  had  it  all  framed  up  to  kidnap 
me  the  next  day. 
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But  not  such  a  perfect  hubby  is  Sidney  here 


And  here  is  revealed  just  a  little  duplicity 


While  here  we  find  our  hero  tired  of  resting 


"To  show  him  I  wasn't  against  his  crowd 
I  bet  five  hundred  Cuban  dollars  against 
President  Menocal — and  I  won.  But  just 
the  same,  I  don't  want  to  hear  anything 
more  about  politics." 

Don't  imagine  for  a  moment  that  Mr. 
Drew  is  given  exclusively  to  light  conver- 
sation. Quite  on  the  contrary,  he  is  much 
interested  in  and  frequently  discusses  some 
quite  weighty  subjects.  He  is  the  man  who 
declared  the  motion  picture  camera  to  be 
the  greatest  of  critics. 

"I  don't  know  that  there  is  much  differ- 
ence between  acting  for  a  camera  and  acting 
for  an  audience,  except  that  the  camera  is 
more  critical  than  is  an  audience.  The 
motion  picture  camera  is  the  greatest  of 
critics.  Let  an  actor  slip  in  one  detail  of  a 
motion  picture  production  and  the  camera 
forever  afterward  cries,  'shame'  at  him. 

"There  is  one  advantage  about  the 
camera,  however.  You  can  move  it  around. 
If  you  don't  look  well  in  a  certain  position 
you  can  keep  mov- 
ing the  camera  until 
you  do  look  well. 
But  the  camera  is  a 
traitor  at  heart.  It 
keeps  saying,  'Look 
pleasant,  please,'  and 
makes  you  feel  all 
flattered,  and  then 
when  it  is  over, 
there  you  are  shown 
up  with  all  your 
faults. 

"The  camera 
doesn't  like  a  bad 
actor  any  more  than 
an  audience  does. 
Some  one  has  said 
there  is  nothing  so 
dead  as  a  'dead' 
actor.  Well,  the 
camera  proves  the 
truth  of  that.  It 
furnishes  the  'Rest 
in  peace'  wreath 
when  the  occasion 
demands  it. 

''But  speaking 
seriously,  motion- 
picture  acting  is  lit- 
tle different  from 
acting  before  an  au- 
dience.    I  find  that 


acting  for  motion  pictures  requires  exactly 
the  same  ability,  and  those  same  qualities 
which  my  revered  mother  tried  to  teach  me. 
First  of  all,  it  requires  absolute  self-confi- 
dence; next,  repose,  and  third,  the  art  of 
expression.  Undoubtedly  the  camera  re- 
quires this  last  quality  more  than  does  the 
speaking  stage,  for  the  motion  picture  actor 
must  convey  meanings  by  his  looks  and  ges- 
tures which,  on  the  stage,  might  be  con- 
veyed by  the  voice.  It  is  indeed  a  difficult 
art ;  yet  its  regard  is  great.  There  is  no  sat- 
isfaction more  keen  and  gratifying  to  an 
actor  than  that  of  realizing  that  he  has 
made  a  success  of  a  motion  picture  pro- 
duction. 

"In  that  success  he  has  something  that 
remains  undimmed  through  generations. 
More  power  to  the  camera !  In  motion  pic- 
tures it  supplies  a  'dissolve  in'  and  a  'dis- 
solve out'  and,  as  it  were,  I  herewith  'dis- 
solve out.'  " 

"Sidney,  you  had  stage  fright,"  said  his 


Sidney  Drew   was   wild    to   be   rescued   by   his   wife   after   doing    105   miles 
with   his   friend   Charles   Devlin 


wife  after  the  luncheon  was  finished. 

"Did  I,  my  dear?"  replied  the  famous 
comedian.  "Perhaps  it  was,  because  I  have 
become  too  accustomed  to  the  camera  as  an 
audience." 

"Do  you  know,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Drew 
to  his  wife,  "I  have  had  a  feeling  all  day 
that  something  momentous  is  going  to  hap- 
pen in  my  life." 

"I  warned  you  not  to  eat  that  rarebit  last 
night,"  reproved  Mrs.  Drew.  "Now,  let  us 
go  over  to  New  Jersey  and  enjoy  the  mag- 
nificent scenery  there." 

"No,"  replied  Mr.  Drew  sadly,  "fate 
beckons  in  another  direction.  Let  us  go  to 
our  summer  home  at  Seagate.  I  feel  as 
though  burglars  had  been  working  there. 
I'm  sure  the  house  has  been  ransacked. 
Let's  go  and  see." 

This  frightened  Mrs.  Drew,  and  so  to 
Seagate  they  went.  The  house  was  all 
right,  and  the  comedian  expressed  disap- 
pointment. He  said  Fate  had  played  a 
mean  trick  on  him. 
He  expected  some- 
thing terrible  to  hap- 
pen in  his  life,  and  it 
hadn't  happened. 
They  started  back  to 
New  York  and  had 
gone  only  a  few 
miles  when  "Blam! 
Zing"  a  tire  blew 
out,  and  a  low  rak- 
ish racing  car  which 
was  coming  from  an 
opposite  direction 
almost  struck  them. 
'Fate  is  begin- 
ning to  operate,"  re- 
marked the  come- 
dian. The  driver  of 
the  racing  car  stop- 
ped to  apologize.  A 
second  glance  at  the 
occupants  of  the 
limousine  brought  a 
pleasant  exclamation 
from  him. 

"The  Drews !"  he 
said.  "I  thought  as 
m  u  c  h  ,' '  said  Mr. 
Drew.  "It's  Charlie 
Devlin,  the  man  who 
would  just  as  soon 
(Continued  nn  page  47) 
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FRANCIS    X.   BUSHMAN 


MAY    CLOY 


ANNE   LUTHER 


ROBERT    HARRON 


FOUR  STARS  OF  THE  PHOTOPLAY 
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THE   SILENT  TREND 

A  Composite  Review  of  the  Current  Month's 
Achievements   in  the  Photo -Play  World 


np  HE    photoplay    art 

*■  has    emerged    from 
its   rudimentary   stages 
and   the   advent   of   the 
really  erudite  showmen 
into    this    field    of    en- 
deavor  will    soon    bear 
the     highly      desirable 
fruit   of   providing   for 
the      "picture-theatre- 
goers" better  entertain- 
ment.       In      the      first 
years    of    the    industry 
all     of     its     promoters 
were     amateurs     who 
were   forced   by   neces- 
sity   to    do    a    lot    of 
experimenting 
which  made  the  whole 
enterprise  unstable. 
Now     the     matter     of 
production  has  been  re- 
duced to  nearly  an  ex- 
act science  and  the  pub- 
lic gains  the  benefits  of 
their  advancement.   The 
enlistment   of   the   best 
brains  of  the  theatrical 
field    is    working    as    a 
veritable  attenuation  in 
the  ranks  of  the  gam- 
blers     and     mercenary 
undesirables  who  got  in 
on     the     ground     floor. 
Public  demand  is  forc- 
ing these  few  unscrup- 
ulous   powers    into    an 
attitude  of  subserviency 
to   the  newcomers   who 
have   real   aid   to   offer. 
Excommunication  is  due 
several    who    will    sur- 
vive     the      first      on- 
slaughts   of    the    virile 
recruits,      but      in     no 
phase    of    life    can    we 
ever    be    entirely    free 
from  baneful  influences 
— the     draw-back     will 
always     remain     as     a 
weed     flourishes     in     a 
garden   of   roses.      But 
the    overwhelming    ma- 
jority by  which  the  use- 
ful   geniuses    dominate 
the   shadow  world  now 
insures  the  early  dawn- 
ing   of    an     era    when 
you,  Mr.,  Mrs.  or  Miss 
Photoplay   Fan   can   al- 
ways depend  on  seeinp' 
something  worth   while 
every   time  you  visit  a 
motion   picture   show. 
The  best  is  to  come. 


By  BERT  D.  ESSEX 


TENDENCIES    TERSELY    TOLD 

Buffalo  Bill  (Col.  William  F.  Cody),  who  died  recently  in  Denver,  Col., 
left  to  posterity  what  is  practically  his  autobiography  in  film.  The  picture, 
known  as  "The  Adventures  of  Buffalo  Bill,"  was  made  by  the  Essanay  and 
may  be  rightfully  regarded  as  a  historical  record  having  to  do  with  the  form- 
ing of  the  Great  West.  Thus  will  the  boy  and  man  of  many  years  to  come 
be  enabled  to  see  the  reckless  daring  and  undaunted  bravery  an  epoch-making 
civilization   process  required. 

Most  all  producers  are  harmoniziyig  on  a  merry  song  which  could  be 
aptly  entitled  "Better  Photoplays  for  1917  Days."  Let  the  talk  about  it  sub- 
side in  favor  of  a  reassuring  activity  to  supply  what  the  slogan  calls  for.  Let 
there  be  more  money  ventured  and  "something  better"  will  be  gained.  Hasten 
the  work  of  putting  the  motion  picture  business  through  the  same  ordeals 
all  other  industries  must  survive,  and  then  the  firm  basis,  so  loudly  clamored 
for,   will   be    attained. 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  predominating  inclination  in  the  motion  picture 
industry  is  towards  cleaner  pictures  and  this  despite  the  lingering  demand  of 
a  rather  large  public  for  so-called  "sex  plays."  Fortunately,  most  producers 
are  deaf  to  this  call  and  in  the  end  they  will  be  rewarded  for  taking  this  high 
moral  ground.  Deny  those  who  would  have  the  salacious!  Don't  jeopardize 
a  great  art  for  the  sake  of  trying  to  please  everybody! 

There  is  ample  evidence  of  a  growing  resentment  against  the  "blue  law" 
ideal  which  deprives  many  cities  of  motion  pictures  on  Sunday.  An  investi- 
gation in  even  staid  Philadelphia  develops  the  fact  that  it  is  a  moot  question 
whether  or  not  the  advocates  of  non-amusement  Sabbaths  are  in  the  minority 
or  a  bare  majority.  Up  until  now  it  was  always  conceded  that  Philadelphians 
woidd  vote  down  the  Sunday  picture  show  proposition  by  at  least  a  five  to  one 
ratio.  Obviously  old  prejudices  are  succumbing  to  broad-mindedness  even 
in  the  most  unexpected  places. 

Special  performances  of  films  suitable  for  young  people  will  undoubtedly 
be  a  nation-wide  custom  ere  a  great  while  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the 
National  Committee  on  Films  for  Young  People  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of 
all  States  in  formulating  a  definite  plan  for  carrying  out  the  project.  This 
is  but  another  demonstration  of  the  upward  trend  of  the  photoplay  as  a 
medium  for  disseminating  useful  purposes. 

An  example  of  the  tremendous  force  with  which  a  photoplay  can  espouse 
a  vital  cause  is  impressively  furnished  in  "The  Price  of  Silence"  in  which 
William  Farnum  is  starred  and  which  is  a  powerful  indictment  of  child  labor 
evils  now  undermining  the  foundation  of  our  social  system. 

Managerial  threats  to  cut  salaries  carry  little  weight  in  the  face  of  the 
published  announcement  that  the  Famous  Players  Company  has  just  signed 
a  contract  with  Elsie  Ferguson  at  a  stipend  of  $240,000  per  year.  Needless 
to  add,  there  should  be  some  subtracting  done  on  salary  sheets  and  the  "dif- 
ference" should  be  spent  with  writers  who  can,  furnish  material  which 
would  elevate  the  literary  standard,  which  is  at  least  of  importance  equal 
to  the  cast. 

Recognition  of  the  film  as  an  eloquent  purveyor  of  argument  is  given 
by  the  Universal  Military  Training  League,  which  is  launching  a  moving 
picture    campaign   advocating    compulsory    military    training. 

Slowly  but  surely  truly  illustrious  writers  are  enlisting  in  the  ranks 
of  photoplaywrights  for  the  enhancement  of  the  literary  strength  of  the 
art.  Harold  Bell  Wright  and  Robert  W.  Chambers  are  the  latest  to  extend 
their  prolific  pens   to  scenario  writing. 

A  commendable  step  forward  is  the  edict  against  women  appearing 
nude  in  photoplays.  The  National  Board  of  Review  is  responsible  for  this 
action,  which  will  effectually  eliminate  one  of  the  best  targets  for  reformers 
and  give   them  less  cause  for   assailing   the  screen. 

Artists  continue  to  abandon  the  spoken  drama  for  the  silent  variety, 
Madge  Kennedy  of  "Twin  Beds"  and  "Fair  and  Warmer"  fame  being  one 
of  the  latest  to  transfer  her  histrionic  efforts.  She  will  be  featured  in 
Goldivyn  Pictures. 

McClure's  series  of  five-reel  features  grouped  under  the  title  of  "Seven 
Deadly  Sins,"  is  the  most  ambitious  attempt  to  give  the  screen  a  notable 
allegorical  sensation  ever.  The  novelty  presages  a  new  distinction  for  the 
movies. 


O 


NCE    more    is    the      = 


A/fARIE  DRESSLER  has  again  bobbed 
up  comically  in  the  moving  picture 
lime-light  with  a  sequel  to  "Tillie's  Night- 
mare." It  is  called  "Tillie  Wakes  Up,"  and 
she  not  only  wakes  up,  but  she  stirs  up  a 


lot  of  laughter  with  her  delectable  screen 
characterization  of  a  blundering  matron. 
Miss  Dressier  maintains  her  reputation  as 
"a  cure  for  the  blues,"  and  this  picture  is 
prescribed  as  "the  very  thing"  for  all  those 
needing  a  tonic  for  a  dormant  risibility. 


clination   to    assign    to 
stars    the    roles    fitting 
their     types     given     a 
pleasing  try-out.     This 
time  it  is  the  charming 
Alice  Joyce  who  is  thus 
happily  cast,  and  as   a 
Spanish  girl  in  the  new 
Blue     Ribbon     feature, 
"The    Courage    of    Sil- 
ence,"    she    is     capital 
with  a  capital  C.     The 
story    unfolded    in    this 
really    high-class    pho- 
toplay  appeals   frankly 
to  the  emotions.    Harry 
T.  Morey  plays  opposite 
Miss  Joyce  in  the  part 
of    a    young    American 
of    the     dashing     sort. 
This    picture    is    worth 
an     hour     of     anyone's 
time.     Another  feature 
from     the     Vitagraph 
studios     which     is     en- 
riched by  the  cute  clev- 
erness   of    a    much-ad- 
mired  favorite   of  pho- 
toplay    fans     is     "The 
Glory    of    Yolanda,"    in 
which    dainty    Anita 
Stewart,    who    radiates 
more  personal  magnet- 
ism   in.   one    reel    than 
many     feminine     stars 
can    muster    in    a    half 
dozen.     The  whole  plot 
of     this     play     rotates 
around    Yolanda,    a 
beautiful    peasant    girl, 
as     played     by     Miss 
Stewart.        Her     inter- 
esting   adventures    be- 
gin   when    a    duke    be- 
comes   infatuated    with 
her     upon     seeing     her 
guilelessly      dancing 
through  the  woods.    He 
takes  her  to  Petrograd 
to  have  her  trained  for 
the  royal  ballet,  it  be- 
ing   his    plan    to    make 
her  his  morganatic  wife 
after    she    has    become 
famous.     However,   she 
falls    in    love    with    an 
artist    whom    the    duke 
sends  to   Siberia.     For- 
tunately for  Yolanda  a 
good     prince      is      also 
enamored    of    her,    and 
when   he   discovers   she 
loves  the  exiled  artist 
he  gallantly  sacrifices  his  own  ambitions  and 
helps  her  to   escape  after  her  brother  had 
murdered  the  designing  duke.    Through  this 
prince's  heroism,  she  is  enabled  to  join  her 
lover  in  exile  with  a  near-promise  to  gain  a 
pardon  for  them  both. 
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PICTORIAL  HISTORY  PRESERVED  FOR  POSTERITY 

The  day  is  at  hand  when  all  important  events,  political,  social  and  scientific,  will 
be  pictorially  preserved  in  a  systematic  way  just  as  the  word  annals  are  carefully 
compiled  for  the  benefit  of  posterity.  Thus  will  future  generations  be  able  to  get  a 
vivid  view  of  affairs  which  would  otherwise  be  hazy  in  mere  print.  Even  now  un- 
usual surgical  operations  are  being  filmed  that  medical  students  may  see  exactly 
how  the  delicate  tasks  were  performed.  Verily,  another  decade  will  find  the  his- 
torically valuable  films  crowding  musty  volumes  out  of  the  archives,  and,  the  matter 
of  learning  things  will  be  facilitated  by  the  augmented  comprehensiveness  which  will 
be  provided.     What  a  tendency  for  unbounded  benefits! 


TMPRESSIVE  exemplification  of  the  tre- 
-*-  mendous  upward  trend  of  quality  and 
educational  usefulness  in  films  have  been 
furnished  in  the  achievements  of  the  month 
ending  February  15,  1917.  There  has  been 
fewer  deficient  pictures  in  the  last  thirty 
days  than  possibly  ever  before  in  a  like 
period.  Likewise  there  have  been  few  ex- 
traordinarily wonderful  features  introduced. 
But  there  has  been  a  remarkably  high  aver- 
age maintained,  and  this,  after  all,  is  what 
counts.  Moreover,  this  shows  the  ideals  of 
producers  to  be  in  the  ascendancy.  Some 
unseen  and  rather  mysterious  influence 
seems  to  be  exerting  itself  in  all  quarters 
simultaneously.  Verily,  the  glory  of  the 
silent  drama  is  in  a  state  candescence,  and 
there  is  Favonian  weather  ahead. 

'TpHERE  are  two  especially  diverting  In- 
■*■  dian  photoplays  current  just  now.  "The 
Primitive  Call,"  a  Fox  feature,  is  one,  and, 
"Her  Own  People,"  a  Pallas  picture,  is  the 
other.  "The  Primitive  Call"  presents  a 
picturesque  contrast  between  a  fragile, 
blonde  society  girl  and  a  dark-skinned  mel- 
ancholy Indian,  who  retains  the  instincts 
of  savagery  despite  the  culture  he  has  ac- 
quired. This  play  is  called  a  drama,  but  it 
is  really  a  life  tragedy  in  which  there  is  no 
happy  ending,  and  after  a  series  of  excit- 
ing episodes  the  girl  returns  to  her  frivolous 
society  environments  a  sadder  but  wiser 
paleface,  because  the  Indian  upon  whom  she 
had  lavished  her  love  chooses  a  red- 
skinned  maiden.  It  is  a  logical  conclusion. 
While  the  big  Indian  part  in  this  play  is  the 
man,  the  stellar  role  in  "Her  Own  People" 
is  an  Indian  maid  and  as  portrayed  by 
Leonore  Ulrich  is  most  engaging.  !  The 
story  is  as  follows: 

John  Kemp,  a  wealthy  man,  after  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  engagement  to  Eleanor 
Dutton,  overhears  her  declare  her  love  for 
another  man,  at  the  same  time  stating  that 
she  must  marry  Kemp  for  his  money.  Heart- 
broken, Kemp  goes  to  the  mountain  wilder- 
ness. Eleanor  marries  the  man  she  loves, 
and  Kemp  marries  The  Morning  Star,  an 
Indian.  They  have  a  daughter,  Alona,  whom 
Kemp  idolizes.  She  meets  Frank  Colvin,  a 
poor  young  prospector,  and  they  become 
greatly  attached  to  each  other.  Kemp  feels 
it  his  duty  to  return  to  civilization  in  order 
to  complete  Alona's  education.  He  places 
her  in  a  fashionable  boarding  school.  Upon 
learning  that  she  is  of  Indian  blood,  the 
girls  snub  her,  only  one,  Myra  Agnew,  be- 
ing kind.  Myra  takes  Alona  home  with  her 
at  Christmas  time,  that  she  may  meet  her 
brother,  Blinn,  in  the  hopes  that  he  will 
marry  her.  Alona,  by  accident,  learns 
Blinn  cares  only  for  her  fortune,  and  upon 
the  death  of  her  father,  she  returns  to  her 
people,  embittered.  She  again  meets  Frank 
Colvin,  who  declares  his  love  for  her.  She 
decides  to  test  him,  and  buys  his  mine 
through  an  unknown  agent.  He  returns  to 
the  city,  seeks  out  Alona,  and  promises  to 


bring  his  mother  and  sister  to  see  her.  The 
mother  and  sister,  however,  having  been  in- 
formed that  Frank  intends  to  marry  an  In- 
dian, call  on  Alona,  and  when  they  see  her 
real  beauty,  tell  her  they  do  not  wonder 
Frank  loves  her,  and  plan  a  big  surprise  for 
him.  That  night  Alona  sends  her  car  for 
Frank,  and  accompanied  by  his  mother  and 
sister,  they  are  driven  to  Alona's  own  beau- 
tiful mansion.  Here  he  finds  her,  trans- 
formed from  the  simple  Indian  maiden  he 
believes  her  to  be,  into  a  wondrously 
gowned  heiress.  Now  that  Alona  is  satis- 
fied he  loves  her  for  herself  alone,  she  re- 
veals her  real  identity,  and  their  happiness 
is  complete. 

A  ND  now  petite  Marguerite  Clark  shows 
^*  us  what  kind  of  a  French  actress  she 
can  be.  It  comes  in  her  new  starring  ve- 
hicle entitled  "The  Fortunes  of  Fifi,"  and 
the  whole  novelty  is  delightful.  She  will 
lose  none  of  her  admirers  through  this  latest 
effort.  She  is  more  likely  to  increase  her 
enviable  following.  Miss  Clark's  continued 
success  as  a  screen  star  seems  to  make  cer- 
tain her  permanent  abandonment  of  the 
spoken  stage,  and  her  case  affords  a  shin- 
ing example  of  the  durability  of  a  vogue 
in  motion  pictures.  For  a  long  time  the 
skeptics  regarded  the  new  art  as  a  passing 
fad  and  it  was  freely  asserted  that  only  fre- 
quent changes  of  faces  could  prolong  the 
popularity,  but  Miss  Clark,  like  Mary  Pick- 
ford,  provides  ample  refutation  of  all  this. 
So  emphatically  does  the  actual  record  re- 
fute the  biased  theory  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  stage  will  ever  again  be  graced 
by  at  least  two-thirds  of  those  who  forsake 
it  for  the  silent  drama.  This  trend  indi- 
cates the  invulnerable  position  of  per- 
manence held  by  moving  pictures. 

T^ANNIE  WARD  gives  a  splendid  char- 
acterization  of  a  most  likeable  heroine 
in  "The  Winning  of  Sally  Temple,"  in  which 
the  glamour  of  English  stage  life  is  prob- 
ably unconsciously  contrasted  with  one  of 
life's  real,  and  in  a  way,  commonplace 
dramas.  As  Sally  Temple,  Miss  Ward  gives 
us  a  splendid  impersonation  of  an  actress 
of  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  She  is  especi- 
ally interesting  because  she  is  the  benefac- 
tress and  idol  of  the  people  of  Pump  Lane, 
where  she  lives.  Sally  does  most  everything 
that's  good  from  giving  her  money  to  neigh- 
bors who  are  oppressed  by  their  landlord, 
the  Duke  of  Chatto,  to  settling  community 
differences.  It  would  be  mere  cavil  to  cite 
the  few  flaws  in  this  photoplay,  because  it  is 
exceedingly  well  projected.  The  interest  is 
held  incessantly  from  the  time  that  Lady 
Pamela,  ward  of  the  wealthy  and  reckless 
Lord  Romsey,  marries  three  weeks  before 
she  is  of  age,  and,  when  news  that  he  is  to 
be  home  in  three  days  reaches  her,  it  is 
suggested  that  someone  take  her  place 
during  the  interim,  in  order  to  eliminate  the 
possibility  of  Romsey  seizing  all  her  prop- 
erty.    Sally  Temple  is  chosen  as  the  substi- 


tute. Then  Talbot,  an  agent  of  evil  for  the 
Duke  of  Chatto,  sees  Sally  on  one  of  his  vis- 
its to  Pump  Lane,  and  he  tells  his  master 
of  her  beauty.  Romsey  loses  no  time  in 
calling,  but  Sally  is  away.  Having  never 
seen  his  ward,  the  deception  is  a  success, 
but  when  Romsey  undertakes  to  exercise  his 
authority  and  Sally  rebels,  he  locks  her  in 
her  boudoir.  He  tells  Sally  she  must  marry 
him  at  once,  and  she  runs  away.  She  en- 
counters Jellitt,  a  prize  fighter,  who,  when 
Romsey's  butler  overtakes  Sally,  offers  his 
protection.  As  she  mounts  the  steps  of  a 
London  stage  coach,  Romsey  reaches  her 
and  she  tells  him  of  the  deception,  but  he  is 
still  determined  to  marry  her.  As  he  starts 
to  drag  her  from  the  stage  coach,  Jellitt 
seizes  him  and  the  two  men  engage  in  a 
terrific  fight,  Jellitt  winning,  but  leaving 
Romsey's  determination  unchanged.  He 
dons  a  workman's  garb  and  sets  out  for 
London.  Reaching  Pump  Lane  he  finds 
Sally  and  tells  her  he  needs  employment. 
She  secures  a  position  for  him  with  the 
blacksmith.  He  employs  other  methods  than 
force  to  win  the  girl  now,  and  he  helps  the 
poor  people.  The  Duke  of  Chatto  has  Sally 
kidnapped,  and  when  Romsey  learns  of  it, 
he  and  Jellitt  go  to  the  Duke's  home  and 
rescue  her.  The  next  day  Chatto,  with  some 
of  his  servants,  seeks  out  Romsey  to  have 
him  flogged.  Romsey  discloses  his  identity 
demanding  that  the  Duke  sell  him  Pump 
Lane  or  "answer  to  the  Marquis  of  Romsey 
for  his  deeds."  Upon  acquiring  the  prop- 
erty Romsey  presents  it  to  Sally,  the  future 
Lady  Romsey,  who,  in  turn,  gives  it  to  her 
people,  and,  amid  the  cheers  of  the  crowd, 
the  happy  couple  walk  away  arm  in  arm. 
As  a  final  remark,  let  it  be  said  that  the 
character  of  Sally  Temple  is  just  about  the 
most  consistent  and  persistent  benefactress 
introduced  in  motion  pictures  for  some  time. 
Moreover,  you  are  sure  to  like  this  play  for 
that  reason  alone  if  for  no  other. 

TTTILLIAM  FOX'S  pretentious  human 
*  *  story,  "The  Honor  System,"  is  an  un- 
usual cinema  spectacle  of  "types,"  and  in 
addition  to  this  it  is  a  propaganda  affair  all 
the  way  through,  seeking  to  aid  the  prison 
reform  movement.  It  presents  many  here- 
tofore "inside  facts"  pertaining  to  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  great  army  of  the 
cursed  wrongdoers  have  to  live  and  the  en- 
tire revelation  is  absorbing  to  say  the  least. 
Fox  is  responsible  for  another  most  unusual 
feature,  just  out,  and  that  is,  a  striking 
screen  version  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's 
masterpiece,  "The  Scarlet  Letter,"  which 
proves  to  be  a  photodramatic  sensation  in 
all  the  term  implies.  This  feature  is  as 
appealing  and  as  exalted  as  the  immortal 
book.  In  the  role  of  the  remorseful  pastor, 
Dimmersdale,  the  compelling  artistry  of 
Stuart  Holmes  shines  as  it  never  did  before. 
He  convincingly  lives  the  character  whose 
own  breast  is  seared  by  the  scorching  red 
"A"  of  guilt,  while  Mary  Martin  as  Hester 
Prynne,  the  chief  sufferer  who  finds  the 
stern  Puritanical  judgment  of  New  Eng- 
land's colonial  days  so  unrelenting,  is  a 
pathetic  figure  thanks  to  the  high  plane 
this  actress  succeeds  in  elevating  her  art. 
The  elfishly  mischievous  Pearl  drawn  by 
Kittens  Reichert  is  another  splendid  piece 
of  histrionic  mastery.  In  "The  Honor 
System"  and  "The  Scarlet  Letter,"  Fox  has 
two  triumphs  which  are  destined  to  enhance 
his  reputation  many  per  cent. 
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npHE  artistic  finish  and  truly  masterly 
■*■  character-building  of  George  Beban,  the 
supreme  star  of  all  portrayers  of  Italian 
characters,  combine  to  make  "His  Sweet- 
heart" one  of  the  most  satisfactory  photo- 
dramas  of  recent  times.  As  a  matter  of  de- 
served fairness  we  must  all  take  cognizance 
of  the  fact  that  no  actor  has  appeared  on 
the  screen  with  such  a  multilateral  ability 
to  draw  every  light  and  shade  unerringly 
typical  of  a  single  race.  In  his  every  Italian 
character,  Mr.  Beban  shows  us  some  new 
trait  which  we  readily  recognize  as  true. 
Now  he  pushes  to  the  foreground  the  per- 
tinacious side  of  the  Latin.  As  Joe,  the  ice- 
man in  the  tenement  district,  he  manages  to 
accumulate  enough  money  to  bring  over  from 
Italy  his  sweetheart,  who  is  none  other  than 
his  little,  old  mother.  Trina,  the  charming 
daughter  of  a  shoemaker  neighbor,  becomes 
very  jealous  when  Joe  announces  the  com- 
ing of  his  sweetheart.  Trina  is  deeply, 
though  secretly,  in  love  with  the  iceman. 
How  Joe's  mother  is  eventually  arrested  for 
theft  and  prosecuted  by  the  man  for  whose 
election  Joe  is  working  and  how  Joe  joins 
a  gang  of  crooks  and  finally  vindicates  his 
mother  and  wins  Trina  for  his  wife  form  a 
big  story  which  is  unfolded  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  hold  the  enrapt  interest  of  every- 
one from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  Mr.  Beban  is  the  co-author  of 
the  play  with  Lawrence  McClosky.  By  all 
means  see  George  Beban  in  "His  Sweet- 
heart" if  you  want  to  see  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  photoplay  achievements  of  the 
hour. 

JUST  a  trifle  too  tenebrous  is  "The  Wax 
■*  Model,"  a  late  Pallas  feature  play  in 
which  Vivian  Martin  is  starred.  The  story 
begins  with  a  suicide,  and  there  is  at  least 
disquieting  threats  of  a  second  self-destruc- 
tion near  the  end.  It  is  too  imperative  to 
exploit  suicide  most  sparingly  on  the  screen 
to  make  it  wise  to  condone  the  near  double 
dose  in  this  picture,  which,  however,  is  a . 
worthy  production  in  the  main.  It  con- 
cerns one  Julie  Davenant,  the  neglected 
daughter  of  a  Parisian  dancer.  Her  mother 
tires  of  the  life  she  is  leading  and  brings 
about  her  own  violent  demise.  On  her  death- 
bed she  tells  Julie  to  never  trust  men.  After 
an  unhappy  life  as  a  nursemaid  John  Ram- 
say, a  sculptor,  discovers  her  beauty  and 
engages  her  as  his  model.  She  becomes 
famous  in  this  capacity  and  Hermineux,  a 
modiste,  pays  her  a  handsome  sum  to  have 
her  likeness  made  in  wax,  on  which  he  dis- 
plays his  gowns.  Julie  finally  meets  Mel- 
ville Ilchester,  who  seems  "different,"  and  a 
mutual  love  blossoms  forth,  Helen,  II- 
chester's  sister,  poses  at  Ramsay's  and  he 
persuades  her  to  elope  with  him.  In  the 
meantime  Ilchester,  to  satisfy  a  doubt  in 
his  own  mind  as  to  whether  or  not  Julie  is 
really  "different,"  goes  to  her  flat  at  night 
and  walks  in  just  as  she,  on  a  dare,  takes  a 
sip  of  wine  and  lights  a  cigarette.  He  re- 
fuses to  listen  to  her  explanation.  In  a 
moment  of  despair,  Ilchester  smashes  her 
wax  model  at  the  Hermineux  shop.  Julie 
surmises  the  plans  of  Helen  and  Ramsay, 
and  sends  Ilchester  a  note  to  go  to  Ramsay's 
because  a  friend  is  in  danger,  telling  Helen 
that  Ramsay  is  married  and  hides  her  as 
Ilchester  enters  Ramsay's  studio.  Ilchester, 
believing   this   is   a   ruse   of  Julie's,    leaves, 


MARY  PICK  FORD'S  LATEST  INCLINATION 

Mary  Pickford  seems  permanently  prone  to  continue  her  policy  of  borrowing 
material  from  the  stage  for  her  screen  purposes  and  she  will  follow  "The  Poor  Little 
Rich  Girl"  with  "Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm,"  both  of  which  scored  notable 
triumphs  as  spoken  plays.  There  is  a  marked  dearth  in  good  stories  written  orig- 
inally for  the  shadow  stage  which  is  driving  many  stars  to  the  "legitimate"  theatre 
for  suitable  vehicles.  Miss  Pickford  has  cause  to  regret  producing  both  "Less  Than 
Dust"  and  "The  Pride  of  the  Clan,"  neither  of  which  was  anything  like  up  to  her 
standard.  She  needs  to  also  be  careful  in  her  selections  of  leading  men,  for  she  can 
blame  Matt  Moore  for  much  that  was  below  the  average  in  her  Scotch  picture,  ivhile 
Frank  Powell  in  "Less  Than  Dust"  was  entirely  out  of  the  question. 


still  refusing  to  allow  Julie  to  explain. 
Heartbroken  the  girl  abandons  her  profes- 
sion as  a  model  and  becomes  destitute.  She 
sends  Ilchester  a  last  note  of  appeal,  which 
Helen  accidently  sees,  and  after  hearing 
the  truth  from  his  sister,  Ilchester  hastens 
to  Julie,  explanations  are  made  and  their 
happiness  is  assured. 

rTpHERE  is  one  thing  you  can  be  assured 
A  of  if  you  take  the  time  to  see  "The 
Mysterious  Mrs.  M.,"  the  new  Bluebird  re- 
lease, and  that  is,  you  are  going  to  be  kept 
in  suspense  until  the  very  last  two  minutes, 
for  this  is  one  of  those  puzzle  pictures  which 
gets  you  all  excited  and  then  fools  you  much 
to  your  satisfaction.  The  rather  prolonged 
nerve-racking  is  the  result  of  a  rich  and  in- 
dolent young  man  becoming  convinced  that 
a  mysterious  fortune-teller  knew  what  she 
was  talking  about  when  she  predicted  his 
death  on  a  certain  date.  As  the  last  hour 
approaches  the  "victim"  realizes  he  has 
been  foolish  to  waste  so  many  opportuni- 
ties to  be  useful  and  life,  which  had  pre- 
viously bored  him,  suddenly  became  all  too 
sweet  to  relinquish.  His  predicament  waxes 
desperate,  and  he  seems  on  the  verge  of 
really  "worrying  himself  to  death"  when  it 
develops  that  the  whole  business  is  a  hoax 
perpetrated  by  his  club  friends  who  had  de- 
cided he  needed  a  scare  to  arouse  him  from 
his  apathy  towards  life  in  general.  Upon 
gaining  the  mental  relief  this  revelation 
brought,  the  young  man  rushed  to  the  girl 
of  his  heart  and  happiness  ensued.  This  is 
truly  a  story  of  merit,  which  holds  out  an 
object  lesson  to  all  those  who  are  lollards. 
"Don't  waste  your  time,"  is  the  warning. 

npHERE  is  a  great  deal  of  exceptional 
A  merit  in  the  new  Lou-Tellegen  feature, 
"The  Black  Wolf,"  which  has  benefited  by 
careful  direction.  The  story  concerns  a 
Spanish  bandit  who  robs  the  rich  in  order 
to  befriend  the  poor.  He  is  finally  cap- 
tured by  the  duke  in  whose  domain  he  has 
perpetrated  his  depredations  and  he  is  con- 
demned to  die.  During  an  interview  later 
it  develops  that  the  Black  Wolf  is  the  son 
of  the  murdered  uncle  of  the  duke  and  he 
is  the  real  heir  to  the  duchy.  Some  novel 
effects  are  produced  by  a  supplementary 
action  showing  the  tragic  action  of  years 
before  the  time  of  this  narrative.  There  is 
a  remarkable  duel  fought  between  the  duke 
and  the  Black  Wolf,  who,  after  giving  his 
antagonist  the  choice  of  weapons,  is  forced 
to  meet  him  on  the  condition  that  two 
pistols,  one  loaded  and  the  other  empty,  be 
laid  on  a  table  by  a  neutral  party  with  the 
understanding  that  both  are  to  advance  for 
the  table  simultaneously  to  choose  weapons 
with  both  realizing  that  one  must  get  the 
empty  gun  and  thus  be  rendered  defense- 
less.     The    suspense    this    unique    situation 


creates  is  next  to  hair-raising,  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  no  one  can  avoid  be- 
ing prejudiced  as  to  which  duellist  should 
win. 

QESSUE  Hayakawa  scores  another  hit  as 
^    an    ultra-dramatic    star    in    his    latest 
photoplay,  "Each  to  His  Kind,"  which  is  a 
story  replete  with   intensity  and  absorbing 
conflicts  of  racial  differences.     This  famous 
Japanese  actor  moves  his  own  standard  of 
artistry    up    another   notch    in    a    character 
which    affords    him    opportunity   to    give    a 
striking  demonstration  of  the  expansiveness 
of    his    Thespian    versatility.      He    is    even 
more  interesting  in  the  new  role  of  a  young 
East  Indian  than  he  was  as  Tori,  the  Jap, 
in  "The  Cheat."    The  story  of  "Each  to  His 
Kind"  has  to   do  with  Rhandah,  who   is  to 
succeed     his     father,     the     Maharajah     of 
Dharpuli,  is  sent  to  Oxford  to  be  educated. 
The  Princess  Nada,  to  whom  he  is  engaged, 
fearful  of  the  outcome  of  his  journey,  gives 
him  an  amulet  to  bring  him  back  to  her  in 
safety.     At  the  college  he  soon  becomes  ac- 
customed to   English   customs,   but  refuses 
all  invitations  into  society  as  he  is  forbid- 
den to  touch  any  white  woman.     He  meets 
Amy,  daughter  of  Colonel  Dawe,  and  they 
become    interested    in    each    other',.      Amy 
wagers  that  she  can  persuade  the  Prince  to 
give  her  the  amulet,  and  succeeds  in  having 
him   accept  her   invitation  to   a   party;    she 
manages  to  see  Rhandah  alone  and  secures 
the  amulet.    Dick  Larimer,  to  whom  Amy  is 
engaged,  denounces  Amy  for  doing  such  a 
thing.     Asa  Judd,  tutor  to  the  Maharajah's 
son,    has    taken    a    snapshot    of    Amy    and 
Rhandah  and  sent  it  to  Colonel  Marcy,  the 
Resident  British  Councilor.     Mulai  Singh,  an 
aspirant   to   the   throne,    obtains    possession 
of    the    photograph.      Rhandah,    embittered, 
returns   home  just  as   the   Maharajah   dies. 
By  his  bedside  he  swears  eternal  vengeance 
on    all    the    English,    and    is    overheard    by 
Nada.     He  seeks  out  Mulai   Singh  and   ob- 
tains the  picture,  declaring  his  intention  of 
leading  his  people  against  the  English,  issu- 
ing  a   command   that   all   captured    English 
be  brought  before  him.     Dick  is  taken  and 
Rhandah  orders  him  to  the  dungeon.     Amy 
has  come  to  India  with  her  father,  and   is 
also   taken  by  the  outlaws,  but  when  they 
see    the    amulet    they    release    her.      Nada 
recognizes  her  from  the  picture,  and  comes 
upon   Rhandah  and   Amy  as  he   is   contem- 
plating what  he  shall  do  with  Dick.     Rhan- 
dah   makes    advances    to    Amy    which    she 
dares  not  resent,  and  tells  him  she  will  do 
anything  to  save  Dick,  but  he  replies  there 
is   nothing   that   will   save   her   sweetheart. 
Nada,  listening,  ready  to  kill  Amy  with  a 
dagger,  overhears  and  rushes  into  Rhandah's 
arms  vowing  her  belief  in  him.     At  Amy's 
solicitation,  Nada  intercedes  and  Dick  is  set 
free.     All  the  trouble  and  turmoil  is  at  last 
ended,  and  both  couples  are  happy. 


ill 
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ADOLESCENT 

AMERICANISM 

ARRIVES 


Americanism,  like 
truth,  would  certainly 
rise  were  it  crushed  to 
earth.  But,  Americanism, 
unlike  truth,  will  not  be 
crushed  to  earth  in  the  first  place.  This  dis- 
tinctive and  unalterable  characteristic  of  the 
present-day  highly  developed  species  of 
American  photoplay-goers  is  probably  en- 
tirely responsible  for  the  insistent,  persist- 
ent and  most  consistent  demand  for  red- 
blooded,  virile  American  photoplays.  Before 
the  present  European  war  upset  the  equi- 
librium of  the  world,  some  managers  con- 
tended with  considerable  reckless  abandon 
and  no  little  unseemly  gusto  that  there  were 
not  enough  American-written  stories  obtain- 
able to  keep  the  theatres  all  supplied  with  at- 
tractions, and  as  a  consequence  there  was  al- 
ways an  ample  number  of  foreign-made 
films  current  in  this  country.  But  now,  since 
the  unprecedented  hostilities  have  practically 
eliminated  all  outside  competition,  there  has 
been  no  dearth  whatever  in  film  fare  and  the 
American  producers  have  met  the  entire 
American  demand  unassisted,  offering  the 
patrons  of  screen  entertainment  more  gen- 
uinely great  plays  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  the  land.  Innately  this  stirs  up  an 
interesting  question,  namely:  To  just  what 
extent  will  the  foreign  producers  be  able  to 
rehabilitate  themselves  in  the  American  mar- 
ket after  the  war?  It  seems  to  be  a  foregone 
certainty  that  the  importations  will  never 
reach  the  high  mark  attained  five  years  ago, 
not  only  because  of  the  superior  facility  with 
which  domestic  producers  can  furnish  a  suf- 
ficient output,  but  because  of  the  remarkable 
growth  of  the  popularity  of  Americanism  in 
America.  Undoubtedly  there  is  more  pa- 
triotism and  national  fealty  in  existence  in 
Uncle  Sam's  domain  than  before  the  war. 
The  development  of  this  has  been  rather 
psychological,  but  its  omnipresence  is  unmis- 
takable. The  label  "Made  in  America"  re- 
ceives a  tremendous  response  nowadays  and 
it  is  not  to  be  reproached  or  deleted.  And, 
it  is  not  at  all  abstruse. 


BELLICOSE 

BACK-BITING 

BEGONE! 


We  have  had  a  surfeit 
of  quarrels  started  by 
censors  and  straight- 
laced  reformers,  who 
have  been  inspired  by  a 
fallacious  apprehension  over  the  remarkably 
rapid  development  of  the  motion  picture  in- 
dustry. Oftentimes  their  justified  crusades 
against  certain  detrimental  tendencies  of  cer- 
tain kinds  of  photoplays  degenerated  into 
verbose  cavil  because  of  indefensible  preju- 
dices and  narrow-mindedness.  Occasionally 
they  have  pressed  into  service  (possibly  un- 
wittingly) unsavory  political  tactics  to  force 
their  issue  of  curbing  amusement  advance- 


ment. In  some  instances  adept  Machiavelian 
ability  has  manifested  itself  in  the  ranks  of 
the  purifiers.  More  than  once  men  retired 
from  official  censorship  have  heaped  calumny 
upon  motion  pictures  and  the  men  producing 
them  and  thus  they  have  proven  their  dis- 
missals to  be  most  condign.  Recreant  back- 
biting has  been  resorted  to  when  unreason- 
able tirades  have  failed  to  make  the  impres- 
sion desired.  Of  course  some  of  the  reform- 
ers are  above  reprehension  and  they  do  much 
good  work  towards  keeping  obnoxious  pic- 
tures in  oblivion,  but  there  are  too  few  of  this 
useful  variety  and  too  many  of  the  harmful 
kind.  There  is  an  excess  of  the  proclivity 
to  assume  a  war-like  attitude  when  a  benign, 
reasoning  campaign  of  fairness  to  all  would 
accomplish  more.  The  tout-ensemble  is  to 
annoy  everyone  and  there  is  ample  provoca- 
tion to  call  a  halt  whether  it  will  do  any 
good  or  not.  However,  it  would  seem  beyond 
the  pale  of  justice  that  even  a  reformer 
should  have  a  divine  right  to  cast  aspersions 
at  will,  and,  if  the  men  who  have  honestly 
invested  their  money  in  the  business  these 
would-be  purgers  assail  so  unrelentingly  can 
secure  an  above-board  means  of  combatting 
the  evil  of  "too  much  reform,"  it  is  the  part 
of  good  grace  that  they  should,  because  self- 
protection  is  always  righteous  when  it  is  well- 
tempered  and  dignified. 


CONSERVING 

CINEMA 
CHRONICLES 


It  is  just  beginning  to 
dawn  on  people  what  the 
feasibility  of  compiling 
and  preserving  indefi- 
nitely a  moving  picture 
history  of  the  times  really  will  mean  to  the 
human  race  of  future  generations.  It  can  be 
best  realized  by  pausing  to  contemplate  the 
wonderful  thrill  it  would  have  given  if  we  of 
this  generation  could  have  studied  the  history 
of  the  American  Revolution  of  1776  by  seeing 
the  animated  pictures  of  the  stirring  events 
of  those  times  flashed  on  a  screen.  The  little 
boy  and  girl  of  fifty  years  from  now  are  going 
to  have  the  advantage  of  seeing  the  photo- 
graphic record  of  the  actual  warfare  now 
being  waged  in  the  Old  World.  All  the  im- 
portant occurrences  in  the  United  States  are 
being  accurately  filmed  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  handing  down  the  pictorial  annals  to 
posterity.  What  a  marvelous  advancement! 
And  may  the  producers  be  encouraged  to  fill 
many  archives  with  thousands  of  feet  of  tell- 
tale and  authoritative  celluloid  which  when 
run  through  the  proper  projecting  machine 
will  give  our  great-grandchildren  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  what  happened  when  we  were 
young!  Let  these  chronicles  be  complete  and 
let  them  be  kept  intact!  It  will  forever  re- 
dound in  credit  to  the  admirable  genius  of  the 
mankind  of  this  twentieth  century. 


1 


1 


M 
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PEOPLE  CAN  BE  JUDGED  ACCURATELY  BY 

THEIR  SILHOUETTES 


By  THOMAS  B.  YOUNG 


mill an mi 


Pickford,  Warren  Cook,  an 
actor,  and  one  of  the  best 
amateur  photographers  in 
the  country,  admired  her 
silhouette,  and  giving  in  to  a 
natural,  irresistible  impulse, 
he  ran  for  his  camera  and  he 
had  pressed  the  bulb  which 
recorded  the  pose  before  the 
screen  favorite  was  even 
aware  of  his  plan.  Mr. 
Cook  is  justly  proud  of  the 
fact  that  he  is  the  first  to 
secure  such  a  picture  of  one 
of  the  most  photographed 
celebrities  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

If  any  one  ever  had  a  tell- 
tale contour  of  face,  that  one 
is  Mary  Pickford.  Her  every 
facial  line  bespeaks  accu- 
rately her  character,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  authority  in 
phrenology.  In  fact,  Gall's 
theory,  which  connects  the 
mental  faculties  with  certain 
parts  of  the  brain,  and  pro- 
fesses to  discover  the  charac- 


a  plentitude  of  girlish  optimism,  a  tender, 
sympathetic  heart  and  "a  soul  for  good, 
with  never  a  thought  of  life's  shady  side." 

Continuing  the  argument  in  favor  of  our 
theory  that  the  silhouette  enlightens  the  out- 
side world  as  to  the  character  secrets  of  the 
inner  self,  we  would  direct  your  attention 
to  the  picture  of  Margarita  Fischer,  the 
Mutual  star,  in  the  small  circle.  Immedi- 
ately with  the  first  glance  at  this  shadow  of 
a  very  attractive  actress  you  will  find  your- 
self either  uttering  or  thinking  the  one 
word :  Daring.  And,  sure  enough,  Miss 
Fischer  is  daring,  but  admirably  and  artis- 
tically so.  As  the  outline  of  her  silhouette 
indicates,  she  is  without  fear,  and  she  would 
just  as  soon  march  up  to  a  wild  lion  and 
pat  it  on  the  head  as  to  do  anything  else. 
Again,  as  her  shadow  tells,  she  possesses 
unlimited  confidence  in  herself — she  is  just 
confident  enough  to  think  she  could  get 
away  with  patting  a  lion  on  the  head  and 
have  a  good  laugh  about  it  afterwards.  As 
has  been  chronicled  in  these  columns  pre- 
viously, Miss  Fischer  owns  a  giant  Python, 
which  she  declares  to  be  the  best  pet  she 
ever  commanded.  It  is  her  daring  which 
keeps  her  entirely  unterrified  in  the  pres- 
ence of  this  treacherous  and  dangerous 
reptile. 

Now  turn  your  gaze  to  the  picture  at  the 

(Continued  on  page  47) 


HFRE  is  an  old  saying  that 
shadows  forecast  coming 
events,  and  there  is  abundant 
truism  in  this,  but  a  more  ap- 
plicable and  a  more  sapient 
observation  of  these  days  of  photographic 
perfection  would  be :  "By  their  shadows  you 
can  judge  the  characters  of  people."  It 
would  be  difficult  to  obtain  a  better  demon- 
stration of  this  than  in  the  accompanying 
pictures  of  three  very  well-known  photo- 
play stars  of  the  feminine  gender.  In  the 
upper  picture,  for  instance,  is  Mary  Pick- 
ford, Little  Mary,  or  rather,  her  shadow 
over  a  cup  of  tea.  She  is  thus  seen  in  con- 
sultation with  her  director,  Maurice  Tour- 
neur,  on  matters  pertaining  to  her  new  Art- 
craft  picture,  "The  Poor  Little  Rich  Girl." 
By  closely  studying  the  outline  of  her  pro- 
file for  a  few  minutes  most  any  one  can 
easily  discern  the  indications  of  that  sweet, 
childlike,  fun-loving  disposition  which  is 
her's  in  real  life  as  well  as  in  her  reel  career, 
for  she  has  projected  her  own  individual 
character  onto  the  screen  in  every  one  of 
her  famous  starring  vehicles.  Many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  pictures  of  America's  Dar- 
ling have  been  reproduced  in  the  past,  but 
never  has  her  shadow  been  photographed. 
That  her  silhouette  shows  to  a  distinct 
advantage  her  winsome  ways  and  charming 
disposition  is  ample  vindication  of  the  asser- 
tion that  a  shadow  of  a  human  being  tells 
something  about 
that  particular 
person. 

It  was  quite  by 
accident  this  pic- 
ture was  secured. 
Unknown  to  Miss 


Shirley   Mason   who   lives   in   calm    delight 
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A  MODERN  MONTE  CRISTO 

By    GRACE    ADE 


T  was  a  few  nights  before  the 
date  set  for  young  Doctor 
Emerson's  wedding  that  he 
gave  a  farewell  bachelor  party. 
All  of  his  close  friends  were 
present,  including  William  Deane,  whom  he 
regarded  as  his  best  pal,  despite  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  a  rival  for  the  hand  of  his 
fiancee.  Deane  had  taken  his  defeat  with 
good  grace,  and  he  seemed  as  loyal  to  the 
doctor  as  ever,  being  the  most  profuse  of 
any  one  in  extending  congratulations. 

"You  are  a  man  in  a  million,"  Emerson 
told  him.  "Although  I  won  the  girl  we  both 
courted,  you  have  never  let  that  interfere 
with  our  friendship  and  I  certainly  do 
admire  such  a  wonderful  spirit  in  you." 

"Oh,  well,  Dock,  there  is  no  sense  in 
being  a  bad  loser  and  I  would  be  a  fool  to 
lose  your  good  will  after  being  so  fairly 
beaten,"  Deane  replied  good-naturedly. 

This  exchange  of  compliments  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  most  hearty  handshake  and  then 
in  the  course  of  a  jovial  conversation  in 
which  all  participated,  the  subject  of  money 
came  up.  Dr.  Emerson  admitted  he  was 
interested  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
finances,  but  he  declared  it  required  many 
years  for  a  physician  to  even  establish  a 
paying  practice  unless  he  was  unscrupulous. 

"I  might  cite  as  an  example,"  he  added, 
assuming  a  confidential  manner,  "that  I 
was  offered  $20,000  by  a  relative  of  a  rich 
old  lady  I'm  to  operate  on  tomorrow,  if  I 
would  see  that  she  died." 

"Great  Scott,  is  there  any  one  in  the 
world  unscrupulous  enough  to  take  advan- 
tage of  such  a  heinous  opportunity  as  that?" 
Deane  asked  in  utter  horror. 

"There  might  be  for  all  I  know,"  the 
doctor  replied.  "This  is  a  particularly  deli- 
cate operation  and  could  easily  be  made 
fatal.  Of  course  I  refused  the  offer.  I 
would  have  had  the  man  arrested,  but  it 
would  have  been  simply  his  word  against 
mine." 

During  the  remainder  of  the  evening  Wil- 
liam Deane  pondered  over  these  words.  He 
saw  in  their  import  a  chance  to  disgrace 
his  best  friend,  and  suddenly  it  dawned  on 
him  that  secretly  he  hated  him  with  a  truly 
malicious  bitterness.  Throughout  all  the 
subsequent  festivities  he  found  himself 
undergoing  a  terrific  mental  struggle. 
Would  he  undertake  to  convert  a  defeat 
into  a  victory  after  all  ?  Did  he  really  care 
how  foul  the  means? 

Finally,  after  meditating  to  great  depths, 
and  when  came  the  hour  that  all  the  guests 
departed,  Deane  tarried  rather  mechani- 
cally. 

"Old  man,  I  don't  want  to  go  yet — I — I— 
want  to  talk  to  you  for  a  while  longer,"  he 
told  Emerson. 

"Stay  and  rest  assured  of  being  welcome, 
my  friend,"  the  doctor  replied  cordially,  and 
thus  it  came  about  that  these  two  men  con- 
tinued the  party  after  all  others  had  gone. 

Deane  purposely  set  a  fast  pace,  quaffing 
liberally  of  the  doctor's  wines  and  propos- 
ing many  toasts,  to  which  the  unsuspecting 
host  drank  with  high  spirit. 

"Let's  make  a  night  of  it,"  Deane  sug- 
gested after  a  while,  and  Emerson  had 
imbibed  of  just  enough  of  the  intoxicants 
to  make  him  reckless. 


Thus  it  happened  that  for  several  hours 
the  two  men  drank  themselves  into  intoxica- 
tion, and  when  in  the  gray  dawn  of  the  early 
morning  they  parted,  the  doctor  was  half- 
stupefied  and  his  nerves  were  shattered. 

When  came  the  appointed  hour  for  Dr. 
Emerson  to  perform  the  operation  to  which 
he  had  referred,  he  was  in  an  extremely 
nervous  state.  The  ill  effects  of  his  dissi- 
pation were  noticeable,  but  he  fought  cour- 
ageously to  press  into  service  all  the  surgical 
skill  he  possessed  to  save  the  life  of  his 
patient.  He  was  an  unimpeachably  consci- 
entious man,  and  no  influence  could  divert 
him  from  doing  his  very  best  for  every  one 
who  came  to  him  for  medical  aid.  But  in 
spite  of  all  he  could  do,  his  patient  in  this 
case  died  soon  after  he  had  operated,  and 
he  immediately  lapsed  into  such  a  pro- 
nounced despondency  that  an  associate  sur- 
geon noticed  his  mood. 

"Don't  be  so  distressed,  doctor,  you  did 
your  best  to  save  her  life,"  the  latter  con- 
soled. 

"I  am  sincerely  sorry,  for  there  never 
was  a  patient  I  was  so  eager  to  restore  to 
health,"  Emerson  replied  sadly. 

"But  we  must  all  bow  to  the  inevitable," 
the  other  reminded. 

"I  know,  I  know,  but  I  should  have  done 
better,"  Emerson  argued. 

When  William  Deane  heard  of  Dr.  Emer- 
son's failure  to  save  his  patient,  he  pro- 
ceeded with  almost  fiendish  delight  to  reap 
a  harvest  few  men  would  want.  His  first 
act  was  to  write  and  dispatch  the  following 
letter : 

To  the  Chief  of  Police:  In  the  presence  of 
witnesses,  whose  names  and  addresess  are  en- 
closed, Doctor  Emerson  last  night  stated  in  an 
outburst  of  drunken  confidence  that  he  had 
been  offered  $20,000  to  allow  the  patient  upon 


whom  he  was  to  operate  this  morning  to  die. 
This  morning  the  patient  died. — A  Friend  of 
Humanity. 

The  police  were  not  slow  to  make  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  case  and  Dr.  Emerson 
was  arrested.  Soon  after  being  incarcerated 
Emerson  was  confronted  by  Deane,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  police,  and  the  latter  ruth- 
lessly made  the  evidence  against  the  pris- 
oner blacker  by  declaring  that  the  accused 
had  confessed  his  crime  after  it  had  been 
committed. 

"You  think  I  did  that  for  money?  You, 
my  friend?"  Emerson  asked  Deane  des- 
perately. 

"I  am  frank  enough  to  say  to  you  that  I 
think  you  committed  murder,"  Deane  re- 
plied emphatically. 

"I  swear  I  did  my  best  to  save  her — I 
never  thought  of  that  terrible  offer  of 
money,"  the  doctor  protested. 

At  this  juncture  the  chief  of  police  ex- 
hibited Deane's  letter  and  an  accompanying 
list  of  the  names  of  the  doctor's  guests  of 
the  night  before. 

"These  gentlemen  have  admitted  they 
heard  you  make  such  a  statement  as  this 
letter  presents,"  the  chief  said  sternly. 

"But  you  know,  Deane,  that  I  added  I 
had  refused  the  offer,"  Emerson  said,  turn- 
ing rather  appealingly  to  the  man  he  had 
always  called  his  best  friend. 

"How  can  you  expect  me  to  speak  in  your 
defense  when  you  have  confided  to  me  in 
advance  that  you  intended  doing  the  das- 
tardly deed,"  Deane  persisted. 

"My  God,  man,  how  can  you  bring  your- 
self to  perpetrate  such  a  monumental  fraud 
as  this,"  the  doctor  exclaimed  in  amaze- 
ment. 

But  there  was  no  shaking  William 
Deane   from   his   set  purpose.      He  had  a 


The   prisoner   had   leaped    over   the    bridge   and  escaped 
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Dr.   Emerson   was   determined   to   have   revenge 


golden  opportunity  to  ruin  the  man  who 
had  always  trusted  him,  and  he  permitted 
no  sentiment  to  interfere  with  his  determi- 
nation to  accomplish  this  villainous  purpose. 
He  loved  the  girl  who  had  rejected  him, 
and  now  he  was  placing  himself  in  a  posi- 
tion to  reopen  his  suit  for  her  hand. 

Dr.  Emerson  realized  almost  from  the 
inception  that  his  chances  of  escaping  con- 
viction on  the  charge  of  murder  were  very 
slight.  The  circumstances  were  all  against 
him.  So  when,  in  being  transferred  from 
the  police  station  to  the  county  jail,  he  saw 
a  chance  to  break  away  from  the  officers, 
he  abandoned  all  hope,  and  leaped  over  a 
high  bridge  into  a  treacherous  river.  When 
a  thoroughgoing  search  failed,  the  police 
decided  the  man  had  drowned  and  gave  up 
in  despair.  But  Dr.  Emerson  by  super- 
human effort  managed  to  swim  two  miles 
down  the  river  and  escaped.  From  that 
moment  on  for  several  years  he  was  a  pen- 
niless fugitive,  forlorn  and  dejected,  crest- 
fallen and  without  hope.  In  the  meantime 
William  Dean  won  and  married  the  doc- 
tor's former  fiancee,  engaging  in  business 
as  a  ship-owner,  and  quickly  arising  to  a 
position  of  affluence.  Dr.  Emerson  was  liv- 
ing miserably  in  a  cheap  lodging  house 
when  he  read  the  news  announcement  of 
the  wedding  of  his  enemy  and  the  girl  he 
had  fondly  hoped  to  make  his  bride.  The 
chagrin  he  felt  and  the  shock  of  bitter  mem- 
ories this  brought  rendered  the  man  tem- 
porarily unbalanced  in  his  raging,  and  he 
became  rather  obstreperous  in  his  ravings. 
The  proprietor  of  the  place  rushed  up  to 
him  and  treated  him  as  if  he  regarded  him 
as  a  maniac,  whereupon  the  doctor  promptly 
regained  control  over  himself. 

"I'm  not  crazy,  pal,"  he  assured  the  pro- 
prietor calmly,  "but  there  is  a  man  who 
brought  me  to  this,  and  some  day,  some- 
how I'm  going  to  make  him  pay." 

PART  II. 

In  the  years  that  followed  death  robbed 
William  Deane  of  his  wife  and  left  him  to 
lavish  all  of  his  love  on  his  little  daughter, 


Virginia.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the 
return  of  one  of  Deane's  vessels  from  a 
long  voyage  that  he  took  the  little  girl  with 
him  on  board.  The  captain  took  charge  of 
the  owner  to  show  him  over  the  boat  and 
to  point  out  wherein  it  needed  extensive 
repairs,  but  Deane  had  developed  a  strong, 
niggardly  disposition,  and  he  was  not  at  all 
favorably  impressed  by  his  faithful  em- 
ployee's eagerness  to  look  after  his  inter- 
ests. 

"Not  one  cent  for  repairs,  captain — the 
boat  is  good  enough  for  many  trips  yet," 
the  short-sighted  owner  said  firmly,  after 
finishing  the  inspection. 

"But  I'm  tellin'  ye,  Mr.  Deane,  it's  dan- 
gerous and  I'm  afraid  I  couldn't  pull  her 
through  a  heavy  storm,"  the  captain  per- 
sisted. 

"If  you  don't  want  to  run  my  ship  under 
these  condition  I  can  easily  get  a  captain 
who  will,"  Deane  replied,  with  a  finality 
which  ended  the  matter. 

In  the  meantime  little  Virginia  had  wan- 
dered away  from  her  father  and  had  made 
herself  acquainted  to  a  morose  sailor,  much 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  other  members 
of  the  crew.  This  melancholy  sailor  was 
none  other  than  the  one-time  promising 
physician,  Emerson,  but  he  did  not  see  his 
rival,  nor  did  he  even  suspect  that  the  man 
he  hated  was  the  owner  of  the  ship  on 
which  he  served. 

A  few  weeks  later  the  ship  was  loaded  and 
ready  for  a  new  voyage.  It  leaked,  and 
the  rigging  was  rotten,  but  the  owner  had 
paid  the  insurance  premium  with  a  light 
heart,  for  he  remained  ashore  and  he  was 
not  so  constituted  that  he  would  ever  worry 
much  about  the  welfare  of  any  one  except- 
ing himself.  Just  before  the  vessel  sailed 
little  Virginia  ran  aboard  with  some  flow- 
ers she  intended  to  give  to  the  captain.  In 
her  haste  to  make  the  delivery  and  to  get 
back  ashore  again  she  failed  to  notice  an 
open  hatchway,  and  she  fell  through  it.  The 
vessel  was  well  out  to  sea  before  she  was 
found,  and  then  the  injuries  she  had  re- 
ceived in  falling  had  rendered  her  condi- 


tion serious.  Undoubtedly  she  would  have 
died  had  it  not  been  for  the  morose  sailor, 
the  erstwhile  Dr.  Emerson,  who  took  charge 
of  the  child  and  nursed  her  back  to  health. 
The  captain  had  decided  it  was  too  late  to 
send  the  girl  back,  and  he  had  planned  on 
cabling  her  father  from  the  first  port  they 
could  reach. 

Several  days  later  a  terrific  storm  arose, 
and  the  vessel  was  driven  far  out  of  her 
course,  being  finally  wrecked.  At  the  risk 
of  his  own  life,  Dr.  Emerson  rescued  little 
Virginia  and  they  found  refuge  on  a  tiny 
desert  island.  There  he  learned  for  the 
first  time  that  the  child  was  the  daughter  of 
his  worst  enemy.  He  realized  that  Fate 
had  thrown  her  into  his  power,  and  at  first 
he  planned  to  avenge  himself  by  ending 
both  of  their  lives.  He  knew  his  enemy 
loved  this  child,  and  as  for  himself,  life  as 
a  battered  derelict  held  no  charms.  But  a 
discovery  changed  his  ideas.  By  accident 
he  stumbled  onto  a  wonderful  bed  of  pearls, 
and  instantly  he  dreamed  of  what  all  he 
could  do  with  the  fortune  now  within  his 
grasp. 

During  all  this  time  William  Deane  was 
being  driven  to  desperation  rapidly  by  the 
inability  of  the  police  to  find  any  trace  of 
his  lost  daughter.  He  had  offered  a  reward 
of  $5000  for  her  safe  return  to  him,  but 
even  this  failed  to  produce  even  the  slight- 
est clue  as  to  her  whereabouts.  However, 
he  did  not  worry  when  he  learned  of  the 
disaster  which  had  overtaken  his  ship. 

"That's  not  worth  a  second  thought,  be- 
cause I  had  it  fully  insured,"  he  told  him- 
self. 

In  the  weeks  which  followed  Dr.  Emer- 
son found  a  large  number  of  valuable 
pearls,  and  he  had  definitely  located  a  sup- 
ply of  them  which  would  insure  the  owner 
of  fabulous  wealth.  Virginia,  his  lone  com- 
panion of  this  desolate  island,  had  fostered 
a  remarkable  love  for  her  protector.  He 
had  treated  her  as  if  she  were  his  own 
child,  and  he  did  his  best  to  make  her 
as  happy  and  comfortable  as  possible. 

"Oh,  doctor  man,  I  love  you  better  than 
anybody  in  the  world  'cept  my  daddy,"  the 
child  told  him  one  day  in  an  outburst  of 
ecstacy. 

"Your  father!"  Emerson  repeated  bit- 
terly.  "I  had  almost  forgotten  you  are  his 
child." 

The  child's  mind  could  not  comprehend 
the  meaning  of  this  sentiment  or  the  vehe- 
ment emphasis  the  speaker  brought  to  bear 
in  expressing  them,  and  she  jumped  up  in 
his  lap  and  smothered  him  with  kisses. 

As  time  wore  on  and  Emerson  devoted 
practically  all  of  his  wakeful  hours  to 
searching  for  pearls,  Virginia  was  inspired 
to  wonder  why  he  fished  every  day.  She 
could  not  see  the  fun  of  it,  but  the  man 
could. 

"Wealth  and  power — vengeance  is  mine," 
he  muttered  to  himself  as  he  gazed  down  on 
a  handful  of  wonderfully  beautiful  pearls 
he  had  just  found. 

About  this  time  an  aviator  started  from 
the  not  far-distant  American  continent  an 
oversea  test  trip,  and  after  flying  for  several 
hours  a  break  in  his  engine  made  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  descend.  Fortunately  for 
him  this  accident  occurred  just  after  he  had 
sighted  the  tiny  desert  island,  and  he  lost  no 
time  in  landing  there.  The  aviator  was  as 
surprised  to  find  Emerson  and  the  child 
there  as  they  were  startled  by  his  sudden 
appearance  from  the  skies.  However,  it 
did  not  require  much  time  for  Emerson  to 
recover    from   the   surprise    of    it,   and    he 
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quickly  laid  his  plans  for  starting  his  con- 
quest for  revenge.  He  arranged  with  the 
aviator  to  take  Virginia  back  with  him  in 
his  aeroplane,  and  to  send  some  one  after 
him  as  soon  as  possible.  He  carefully  wrote 
the  following  note,  giving  it  to  Virginia, 
with  instructions  to  deliver  it  to  her  father : 

To  William  Deane:  Your  child's  life  was 
saved  by  your  bitterest  enemy.  He  will  strike 
you  through  her.  It  may  be  in  a  month,  or 
years  may  elapse,  but  you  shall  suffer  as  he  has 
done. 

Virginia  was  reluctant  to  part  from 
Emerson,  but  when  she  was  reminded  that 
she  would  see  her  daddy,  she  was  quite 
willing  to  go,  and  thus  it  came  about  that 
she  flew  away  to  her  home.  William  Deane 
was  overjoyed  when  his  daughter  was  re- 
stored to  him,  but  the  happiness  of  the 
event  succumbed  quickly  to  a  most  discon- 
certing worry  caused  by  the  perusal  of  the 
mysterious,  unsigned  note  she  delivered. 

"Who  gave  this  to  you?"  he  asked  the 
child  in  alarm. 

"He  was  a  sailor,  but  he  told  the  captain 
he  had  been  a  doctor,  and  he  made  me  well 
again,"  Virginia  explained. 

With  the  quickness  of  a  flash  it  dawned 
on  Deane  that  the  man  who  sent  him  this 
warning  was  Dr.  Emerson,  although  he  had 
rested  all  these  years  in  the  security  of  the 
belief  that  the  man  was  dead.  When  his 
daughter  informed  him  that  her  protector 
had  been  left  on  the  island  alone,  the  un- 
scrupulous Deane  immediately  set  into  mo- 
tion the  machinery  which  he  hoped  would 
forever  eliminate  his  foe  from  his  life.  He 
sent  out  a  searching  party  to  the  island,  but 
his  party  arrived  after  Emerson  had  been 
picked  up  by  a  passing  ship  and,  finding  no 
trace  of  the  sailor,  returned  with  the  deduc- 
tion that  he  had  undoubtedly  been  swept  to 
sea  and  drowned.  This  report  relieved 
Deane's  anxiety  somewhat. 

A  while  later  Emerson  bobbed  up  se- 
renely at  the  proper  centre  of  authority  and 
purchased  outright  for  $5000  the  island 
which  had  been  his  haven  after  the  ship- 
wreck. The  officials  laughed  over  the  man's 
temerity  in  buying  the  island,  considering 
it  worthless,  but  Emerson  knew  what  he 
was  getting.  He  had  now  fortified  himself 
legally  to  reap  the  full  harvest  of  his  dis- 
covery of  the  riches,  which  he  calculated 
would  be  indispensable  to  his  campaign 
against  William  Deane. 

PART  III. 

Years  passed  by  and  the  one-time 
physician  had  apparently  disappeared  com- 
pletely from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Virginia 
had  grown  to  young  womanhood  and 
she  was  a  most  charming  girl  of  rare 
beauty  and  irresistible  vivacity.  To  all 
appearances  Deane,  the  ship-owner,  was 
prosperous,  but  in  reality  he  was  in  dire 
financial  straits.  In  fact,  he  had  been  on 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy  for  a  long  time.  It 
was  in  the  autumn  and  Virginia  had  just 
made  her.  debut  in  society,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  announcement  of  her  engage- 
ment to  Tom  Pemberton,  a  handsome 
young  chap  of  splendid  culture.  It  was  then 
that  one  General  Fonsca,  of  Brazil,  ap- 
peared on  the  scene  and,  upon  meeting 
Deane,  seemingly  quite  by  chance,  mani- 
fested a  strong  friendship  for  him.  Gen- 
eral Fonsca  had  made  a  wide  impression 
with  his  great  wealth  and  his  liberality  in 
spending  it.  When  Deane  in  undertone 
asked  a  mutual  friend  whether  or  not  the 
newcomer  had  much  money  he  got  this 
reply : 


"Rich?  Why,  he  has  a  million  dollars  in 
my  bank  just  for  his  petty  expenses  on  this 
trip." 

This  man  from  Brazil  soon  became  the 
confidant  of  Deane,  who  sought  to  induce 
him  to  invest  in  his  tottering  business,  with- 
the  idea  of  thus  saving  himself. 

"Business  does  not  appeal  to  me,"  Fonsca 
replied.  "I  won't  invest  a  cent,  but  I'll 
loan  you  the  money." 

Deane  availed  himself  of  this  opportu- 
nity to  rejuvenate  himself  financially,  and 
he  accepted  extensive  loans,  giving  his  per- 
sonal notes  for  them  all.  After  some  time 
Fonsca  called  upon  the  ship-owner  to  ask 
for  his  daughter's  hand  in  marriage,  blandly 
ignoring  the  fact  that  she  was  engaged  to 
Pemberton.  When  Deane  ventured  to 
oppose  Fonsca  in  his  matrimonial  aspira- 
tions and  reminded  him  of  the  fact  that 
Virginia  loved  and  was  loved  by  her  fiance, 
the  Brazilian  millionaire  quietly  told  Deane 
he  would  be  obliged  to  call  in  his  loans, 
and  this  the  ship  owner  knew  meant  ruin. 

".Virginia  will  never  willingly  give  up 
Pemberton,"  Deane  pleaded.  "You  know 
I'd  much  rather  see  you  have  her." 

Then  he  begged  for  a  little  more  time, 
and  Fonsca  granted  this,  but  when  Deane 
failed  miserably  in  his  attempts  to  persuade 
Virginia  to  break  off  her  engagement  he 
was  forced  to  again  face  his  creditor  with 
bad  news. 

"But,"  he  added,  "it  might  be  arranged. 
Pemberton  could  disappear." 

Fonsca  agreed  to  this,  and  at  his  sugges- 
tion he  was  personally  introduced  to  the 
captain  of  the  vessel  on  which,  according 
to  the  plan,  Pemberton  was  to  be  "shang- 
haied," and  sent  abroad. 

"This  gentleman  will  bring  an  invalid 
aboard  before  you  sail,"  Deane  told  the  cap- 
tain, after  introducing  Fonsca.  "See  that 
the  orders  he  gives  are  strictly  obeyed.  Our 
invalid  is  likely  to  become  violent,  but  pay 
no  attention  to  his  ravings." 

That  evening  while  Deane  remained  at 
home  so  Virginia's  suspicions  could  not  be 
aroused,   the  unsuspecting  Pemberton  was 


captured  and  held  a  prisoner  pending  the 
sailing  of  the  ship.  Then  Virginia  was  told 
that  her  fiance  had  given  her  up,  angered 
at  his  inability  to  get  a  large  dowry  from 
her  father.  She  did  not  believe  it,  but  when 
her  lover  failed  to  keep  an  appointment 
with  her,  she  could  not  help  but  think  there 
was  some  truth  in  the  statement. 

PART  IV. 

Poor,  distracted  Virginia  was  thoroughly 
discouraged  with  life  when  General  Fonsca 
and  Deane  intruded  upon  her  loneliness. 

"What's  the  matter,  my  darling?"  the 
father  asked  with  solicitude. 

"Tom  and  I  were  going  to  the  theatre, 
but   evidently  he   has    forgotten,"   the   girl . 
replied. 

"I  told  you,  my  dear,  he  has  given  you 
up,"  the  father  replied.  "He  made  a  de- 
mand for  money  on  me,  and  I  could  not 
meet  it.    That  accounts  for  his  absence." 

Not  satisfied  with  this,  Virginia  tele- 
phoned to  Pemberton's  apartment,  and  she 
learned  from  his  servant  that  the  young 
man  had  not  been  in  all  day,  and  that  he 
had  left  no  message  for  her. 

A  while  later,  at  Fonsca's  suggestion, 
Deane  left  the  room,  thinking  his  creditor 
meant  to  propose  marriage  to  his  daughter, 
but  the  minute  he  had  departed,  Fonsca 
apprised  Virginia  of  the  fact  that  there  was 
a  plot  to  separate  her  from  Pemberton. 

"Confide  in  no  one  and  come  with  me  if 
you  want  to  be  happy  with  Tom,"  he 
added. 

The  girl  impulsively  agreed  and  stealth- 
ily stole  to  her  room  to  make  preparations 
to  accompany  her  father's  "friend,"  as  she 
thought.  In  her  absence  Fonsca  wrote  the 
following  note : 

To   William   Deane : 

When  you  get  this  the  daughter  you  love  will 
have  paid  in  full  the  debt  you  owe  me.  You 
will  find  her  at  my  rooms  tomorrow.  I  leave  you 
disgraced  and  penniless.     I  am  content. 

Emerson. 

Two  hours  later  Virginia  was  with  Gen- 
eral   Fonsca    in    his    rooms.      Once    in    his 


Little   Virginia   and   her   "Doctor   Man"   were   "hand   in   hand"    in   life's   battles   on 


the   lonely  desolate  isle 
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The   child   was   reluctant   to   part   from   her   "Doctor   Man 


library  Fonsca's  conduct  became  stranger 
than  ever.  He  helped  the  girl  to  remove  her 
cloak,  locked  the  door  unobtrusively,  then 
sat  down  and  started  to  write  a  note.  The 
girl  believed  it  had  something  to  do  with 
aiding  her  sweetheart,  and  she  watched  the 
man  as  his  pen  traveled  over  the  paper. 
She  regarded  him  more  closely,  puzzled  be- 
cause of  his  resemblance  to  someone  she 
knew.  Suddenly  he  ceased  to  be  the  genial 
and  wealthy  General  Fonsca,  but  was  a 
brooding  individual,  one  who  had  apparent- 
ly suffered  great  wrongs.  Some  play  of  his 
facial  expression  gave  her  the  clue.  She 
clapped  her  hands,  crossed  to  him,  and  put 
her  arms  around  his  neck. 

"I  know  you  now,"  she  cried.  "You  are 
my  doctor  man.  The  good,  kind  man  who 
saved  my  life." 

Then  she  went  on  to  tell  him  how  she 
had  always  thought  of  him,  had  prayed  that 
good  fortune  might  come  to  him,  and  she 
finished  by  telling  him  how  happy  she  was 
that  he  had  returned  well  and  prosperous. 


"I  know  now  why  I  trust  you,  but  I  don't 
understand  why  you  pretend  to  be  someone 
else,"  she  added. 

Dr.  Emerson  had  undergone  a  sudden 
change  of  mind.  He  had  planned,  as  he 
promised,  to  strike  his  enemy  through  the 
only  person  he  loved.  He  had  decided  to 
ruin  the  girl's  reputation,  make  the  fact 
public,  and  glory  in  the  shame  he  had 
brought  to  his  foe,  and  that  foe's  family. 
But  his  plan  had  been  that  of  the  wronged 
physician.  He  had  never  realized  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  "doctor  man" 
to  carry  it  out.  The  girl  had  never  harmed 
him.  She  loved  and  trusted  him,  and  he 
shrank  back  appalled  as  he  -realized  the 
wickedness  and  injustice  of  his  scheme  to 
try  and  punish  a  guilty  man  by  injuring  an 
innocent  girl.  Suddenly  he  tore  to  fine  bits 
the  letter  he  had  intended  for  William 
Deane,  and  he  faced  the  girl  smilingly. 

"You  are  right,  you  can  trust  me,"  he 
finally  said,  and  he  led  the  girl  to  the  place 
where  Tom  Pemberton   was  being  held  a 
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Milady  of  Now  and  of  Yore 


Dr.  Dudley  A.  Sargent,  professor  of  phy- 
sical education  at  Harvard  College  has  pro- 
nounced Annette  Kellermann,  the  talented 
aquatic  star  in  William  Fox's  picture  spec- 
tacle, "A  Daughter  of  the  Gods,"  the  most 
perfectly  formed  woman  in  his  experience. 

"Annette  Kellermann,"  says  Dr.  Sargent, 
"is  the  most  perfectly  formed  and  beautiful 
woman  I  have  ever  seen.  The  most  charm- 
ing thing  about  her  is  the  admirable  side  line 
effect  and  her  artistic  profile.  She  is  a 
model  for  all  women." 

Annette  Kellermann  has  been  compared 
both  to  Cleopatra  and  the  Venus  de  Milo. 
A  comparison  of  measurements  shows,  how- 
ever, that  while  her  figure  approximates 
those  of  the  famous  Egyptian  beauty  and 
the  Greek  goddess,  who  for  centuries  has 
been  the  world's  standard  of  feminine  love- 
liness, the  proportions  of  Miss  Kellermann 


are  better  balanced  than  in  the  case  of  either. 
Here    are    Miss    Kellermann's    measure- 
ments  compared    with    those   of    Cleopatra 
and  the  Venus : 

Kellermann 

Height    5  ft.  4%  in. 

Neck    12.6  in. 

Waist     26.2  in. 

Hips    37.8  in. 

Shoulders    36.6  in. 

Upper    arm    12     in. 

Fore  arm    9.4  in. 

Chest     33.1  in. 

Foot  length    9    in. 

Cleopatra  Venus 

Height     5  ft.  5  in.       Height    5  ft.  4  in. 

Neck    13.7  in.       Neck    14.8  in. 

Waist    29.3  in.       Waist    31.2  in. 

Hips    39.6  in.       Hips     4(1.8  in. 

Shoulders  ....  40  in.  Shoulders  ...  41.1  in. 
Upper  arm  ...  12.6  in.  Upper  arm  ...  13.2  in. 
Fore  arm   ....       9.5  in.       Fore  arm    .... 

Chest    33.4  in.       Chest   34     in. 

Foot  length   . .       9.3  in.       Foot  length  .  .      10.4  in. 


prisoner,  who  he  released,  sending  him  with 
Virginia  back  to  the  latter's  home,  telling 
them  to  await  word  from  him,  as  he  would 
have  important  news  for  them. 

Later  by  telephone  he  summoned  William 
Deane  to  his  rooms  and  informed  him  that 
their  plans  were  working  out  satisfactorily. 
He  offered  his  foe  a  drink  and  with  it  a 
toast:  "To  our  enemies — may  they  never 
escape  us."  The  unwary  Deane  drank  and 
then  fell  into  a  chair  unconscious.  When 
he  awoke  he  was  in  the  cabin  intended  as 
the  prison  for  his  daughter's  suitor.  And 
General  Fonsca  was  bending  over  him. 

"What  does  this  mean?"  Deane  asked  him 
in  bewilderment. 

"Do  you  remember  the  toast  we  drank  in 
my  rooms?"  Fonsca  asked,  as  he  smiled 
mysteriously.  'To  our  enemies — may  they 
never  escape  us  !'  Look  at  me  closely.  Try 
to  figure  out  why  I  proposed  that  toast." 

Deane  obeyed.  Curiously  he  scanned  the 
smiling  face  that  confronted  him,  at  first  in 
doubt,  then  with  growing  terror,  then  with 
certainty  that  he  knew  the  person  who  had 
trapped  him. 

"1  thought  you  were  dead,"  he  babbled. 
"I  knew  you  were  dead.  This  is  not  true. 
It  is  a  terrible  dream." 

"It  is  no  dream,"  was  the  reply.  "It  is 
vengeance — a  just  vengeance.  This  is  one 
of  your  own  ships,  rotten,  leaky  and  over- 
insured.  Yesterday  you  had  hoped  she 
would  sink.    What  do  you  think  of  it  now?" 

Deane  lost  no  time  in  turning  his  whole 
energy  to  begging  for  mercy.  Then  he 
threatened  to  appeal  to  the  captain,  but  he 
was  reminded  that  the  captain  was  in- 
structed to  obey  the  orders  of  General 
Fonsca. 

"And  I  just  informed  him  that  you  were 
a  dangerous  lunatic,  and  that  no  one  must 
venture  to  approach  this  cabin,"  Emerson 
added. 

Deane  pleaded  with  his  enemy  wildly. 
"Am  I  to  die  cornered  like  a  rat?"  he  asked 
in  despair. 

"You  have  a  chance,  of  course,"  Emer- 
son replied.  "If  the  ship  does  not  sink  you 
will  live,  but  you  can  never  return  to  Amer- 
ica. If  she  goes  down  I  doubt  if  the  sailors 
will  take  a  chance  to  rescue  a  maniac." 

'  At  about  this  moment  a  messenger  boy 
arrived  at  the  Deane  home,  many  miles 
from  the  position  of  the  ship,  and  delivered 
to  Virginia  a  bulky  package.  It  contained 
a  letter  from  her  "doctor  man,"  telling  her 
that  he  and  her  father  had  gone  on  a  long 
voyage  on  one  of  his  ships,  and  that  "some- 
thing tells  me  he  will  never  return."  The 
letter  went  on  to  say  that  General  Fonsca 
had  left  his  immense  fortune  to  her,  be- 
cause of  her  trust  in  her  "doctor  man." 
Enclosed  in  the  package  was  Dr.  Emerson's 
will,  drawn  in  Virginia's  favor. 

Some  time  later  the  ship  which  bore  the 
two  enemies  was  well  out  to  sea  and  a  gale 
was  raging.  In  his  cabin  the  ship's  owner 
was  screaming  in  fear,  believing  that  every 
moment  would  be  his  last.  He  loudly 
lamented  his  neglect  to  have  the  vessel  made 
seaworthy,  and  he  urged  the  man  whose 
life  he  had  wrecked  to  save  him.  The  "doc- 
tor man"  watched  him  cynically. 

"Be  a  man,"  he  advised.  "Perhaps  the 
ship  will  weather  the  storm.    Who  knows?" 

Nobody  knew  what  became  of  the  vessel, 
but  it  never  arrived  in  port,  nor  was  any 
trace  ever  found  of  the  "doctor  man"  and 
his  rival,  who  had  blasted  his  hopes  when 
they  were  both  in  the  prime  of  life. 

Prom  thr  Photoplay  of  Lloyd  Lonergan,  Pro- 
duced by  the  Thanhouser  Film  Corporation, 
Starring  Vincent  Serrano. 
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I  LET'S 

|  GIVE  TEDDY 

|  CREDIT 

RUBE  MIL- 
LER, the 
I  Vogue-M  utual 
|  comedian,  has  as 
B  his  hobby  the  col- 
li lecting  of  bits  of 
=j  wardrobe  once 
J  belonging  to  fa- 
=.  mous   fun-makers 

M  of  the  past,  and  among  other  things,  he  has 

M  a  pair  of  shoes  Billy  Emerson  wore,  a  hat 

(  that    was    Tony    Pastor's,    a    vest    of    Dan 

B  Daly's  and  a  coat  of  Ezra  Kendall's. 

J  All  he  needs  to  make  his  outfit  complete 

|  is  the  big  stick  once  used  by  Teddy  Roose- 

S  velt,  the  greatest  showman  and  comedian  of 

■  modern  times. 


ANNA  LUTHER,  the  titian-haired  darl- 
ing of  the  movies,  who  appears  in 
William  Fox's  production  of  "The  Island  of 
Desire,"  has  started  a  fund  for  the  blind, 
and  she  wants  all  donations  sent  to  her  at 
Edendale,  Cal. 

Do  you  see? 


TULE  POWER,  the  Lois  Stafford  in 
J  "Gloria's  Romance,"  claims  as  her  birth- 
place Portland,  Oregon,  the  city  of  beau- 
tiful roses 

And  Portland  cement,  but  we  must  Sh! 


LOUISE  OWEN,  of  the  Universal,  was 
born  on  board  a  ship  on  Lake  Michigan. 
Later  she  experienced  difficulty  in  deciding 
whether  she  would  spend  her  life  in  a  con- 
vent or  on  the   stage. 

So  she  has  been  "at  sea"  since  she  was 
born. 


THE  Universal  has  a  Japanese  correspon- 
dent   in   Tokio   by  the   name   of   Sako- 
mottos. 

We  once  had  a  sack  o'  mottoes  too,  but 
we  never  lived  up  to  them,  so  we  fired  'em, 
which  remark  isn't  intended  as  a  suggestion 
to  discharge  Mr.  Sakomottos,  being  merely 
a  bit  of  foolishness  we  must  perpetrate  in 
order  to  maintain  our  foolish  reputation. 


ALTHOUGH  "Fat  Father"  John  Strep- 
£*■  pling,  who  made  something  of  a  hit  in 
the  role  of  Heine,  the  weinie  man,  in  "The 
Butterfly  Girl,"  is  only  five  feet  three  inches 
tall,  he  weighs  280  pounds. 

Gee,  a  few  inches  more  and  there  would  be 
a  ton  of  him. 

IT  is  said  that  when  Fannie  Ward,  the 
Lasky  star,  travels,  she  uses  27  trunks 
for  her  clothes,  15  trunks  for  her  millinery, 
5  trunks  for   shoes   and   3   trunks   for   her 

jewels. 

Now  arises  the  question,  How  many 
trunks  would  she  actually  need  if  it  wasn't 
for  her  press  agent? 
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CREEN  STORIE 

BUCK  FACE  COMEDYl 

^By  Jack  Winn"   wH 


IT  MUST 

HAVE 

HURT 

\I7HEN    Chas.  | 

**    Ray    ven-  W 

tured   to   wear    a  ( 

monocle     in    por-  J 

traying    an    Eng-  B 

lish    character    in  jj 

a  late  release,  he  | 


V/I  ARGARITA  FISCHER,  the  Pollard 
*■  -*-  Picture  Plays  star,  has  a  novel  way  of 
taking  morning  exercise.  She  simply 
romps  with  her  pet  bulldog. 

Dog-gone  good,  this. 


TV/T  AX  DILL  says  he  is  an  actor  and  noth- 
ing  more. 

He's  the  first  Dill  we  ever  heard  of  that 
wasn't  a  pickle. 

TN  a  recent  picture  Bessie  Barriscale  wore 
-*■  a  skirt  made  of  newspapers. 

We  wonder  if  it  increased  her  circulation? 


OHOTOPLAY  producers  announce  as  a 
*■  unit  that  there  will  be  no  limit  to  the 
amounts  of  money  they  will  spend  on  screen 
productions  during  1917. 

What  do  they  care  for  expenses?     They 
have  plenty  of  'em. 


T3ELL    BRUCE,     Metro     leading    woman, 
*~"  was  once  a  school  teacher. 

Now  we  know  why  she  acts  so  learned. 


/^EORGE   M.   COHAN   received  his   first 


\J 


lessons  in  the  technique  of  movie  act- 


ing from  Mary  Pickford. 

So  don't  be  surprised  if  he  acts  cute  on 
the  screen. 


HP  HE  mother  of  Evelyn  Dumo,  who  plays 
-*■     vampire    parts    in   the    productions    of 
Mme.  Petrova,  is  the  Countessa  di  Fabri  of 
Rome,  Italy. 

Which  just  goes  to  show  that  motion  pic- 
tures are  becoming  more  royal  entertain- 
ment every  day. 


ID  OBERT  WHITTIER,  of  the  Metro,  has 
discovered  that  the  best  way  to  cure  a 
cold  is  to  jump  into  a  cold  river. 

Presumably  the  cold  is  thus  shivered  off. 


■pDNA  PURVIANCE,  Charlie  Chaplin's 
•*— '  leading  woman,  says  she  would  rather 
dance  than  eat. 

In  other  words,  she  would  gladly  two- 
step  herself  to  starvation?  But  how  funny 
is  a  preference  when  it's  not  actively  pre- 
ferred ! 


was     told     by     a 
well-meaning 

friend  that  he  did  not  look   good  with   "a 

window  in  his  eye." 

We  imagine  this  gave  Charlie  a  pane. 


TV/TARY    MILES    MINTER,  the    charming 
A    Mutual  ingenue,  always  shampoos  her 
hair  in  champagne  to  heighten  the  golden 
lights. 

Gosh,  we'd  never  souse  our  hair  with  this 
luscious  beverage  while  we  had  ourselves  to 
souse. 


CJTUART    HOLMES,    the    Fox   villain,    is 
^   very  fond  of  sketching. 

Wonder  if  he  can  draw  the  noodle  in  the 
nude? 


f~\  NE  of  Harold  Lockwood's  favorite  pas- 
^^  times  in  the  winter  time  is  to  throw 
snowballs. 

We  asked  him  twice  about  this,  and  there- 
fore we  are  sure  he  did  not  say  highballs.  (To 
be  classified  under  "Temperance  Notes.") 


"TT7HERE  is  My  Husband?"  is  the  in- 
^  *    quisitive  title  of  a  Nestor  comedy. 

How  perfectly  absurd  to  ask  such  a  ques- 
tion, when  Friend  Hubby  is  so  generally  to 
be  found  in  the  nearest  saloon. 


A  N  Iowa  girl,  who  unblushingly  admits 
■^*-  she  weighs  200  pounds,  has  written 
Harry  Ham,  the  Christie  comedian,  to  be- 
seech him  to  use  the  more  dignified  name 
of  Hamilton. 

Perhaps  she  thought  Ham  sounded  too 
smoked  out,  and,  we  understand  Ham  does 
smoke  too. 

"  DEWARE  of  Strangers"  is  the  title  of 
***  a  late  Selig  feature  play. 

And,  as  ever,  few  people  will. 


T  ILLIAN  HAMILTON  has  created  a 
-*— '  unique,  new  skating  outfit,  which  con- 
sists of  a  blouse  coat  of  yellow-and-green 
stripes,  a  skirt  of  pale  green,  a  tam-o'- 
shanter,  also  striped,  and  a  soft  knitted 
scarf  of  pale-green  stripes. 

Now  if  a  man  got  on  a  skate  with  an  out- 
fit like  that  on,  he'd  loom  up  like  a  target 
for  cops,  who  would  vie  with  each  other  to 
hurry  him  to  a  place  of  safe-keeping.  But 
of  course  Lillian  has  the  advantage  of  being 
pretty. 
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HEN  God  created  the  earth,  He 
took  from  Heaven's  firmament 
a  lone  star — and  they  called  it 
Texas ! 

And  anyone  who  has  ever 
visited  that  great  state  knows  just  how  in- 
tensely Texans  love  it.  They  can,  therefore, 
understand  "Cattle  King"  Ryan  when  he 
declares  he  is  rough  and  ready  to  stay  right 
within  her  confines  for  the  remainder  of 
his  days  on  this  terrestrial  sphere.  He  has 
come  to  this  conclusion  after  undergoing 
varied  experiences  sometimes  harrowing 
and  oftentimes  delightfully  romantic.  Ryan 
first  gave  impressive  evidence  of  his  love 
for  his  native  state  when  he  christened  his 
only  daughter  Texas,  and  it  was  the  rearing 
of  this  veritable  apple  of  his  eye  which  has 
furnished  him  with  most  of  the  joys  of  his 
life.  He  is  a  self-made  man,  self-reliant 
and  virile — he  is  rich  because  he  has  busi- 
ness acumen  which  defies  financial  reverses, 
and  he  has  a  beloved  memory  of  his  girl — 
his  priceless  jewel — whose  record  is  as  de- 
void of  tarnish  as  any  occupant  of  a  nun- 
nery, though  she  ran  wild  on  the  plains  from 
earliest  childhood. 

There  was  a  devil-may-care  cowpuncher 
who  played  the  important  part  in  the  mak- 
ing of  the  Ryan  family  history.  His  name 
was  Jack  Parker,  and  he  was  never  ashamed 
of  his  sturdy  roughness.  In  fact,  he  always 
felt  right  about  everything,  because  he 
never  even  contemplated  doing  the  slightest 
crooked  act  from  his  earliest  boyhood.  He 
was  as  much  a  model  Texan  in  his  penniless 
way  as  Millionaire  Ryan  was  in  his  opulent 
way.  There  were  just  two  things  in  Jack- 
Parker's  life  that  he  loved.  One  was  his 
horse  and  the  other  was  the  photograph  of 
a  beautiful  girl,  whose  name  was  long  un- 
known to  him.  He  named  his  horse  "Dream 
Girl,"  after  the  girl  of  the  picture — a  picture 
he  had  found  discarded  on  a  lonely  ranch. 

The  big,  important  events  in  the  lives  of 
Ryan,  his  daughter  and  Jack  Parker  started 
to  happen  with  amazing  rapidity  when  the 
girl  returned  to  her  home  after  spending 
four  years  at  Vassar.  When  she  stepped 
to  the  platform  of  the  depot  of  the  little 
border  town  of  Red  Eye,  all  the  old  love  for 
the  cattle  country  she  had  known  all  her  life 
before  instantly  returned,  and  she  realized 
that  ranch  life  and  her  devoted  father  were 
worth  more  to  her  than  the  millions  she 
would  ultimately  inherit  or  the  fashionable 
friends  who  had  courted  her  favor  back 
East. 

"This  is  home  to  me  as  wild  and  as 
crude  as  it  is,  and  me  for  this  forever  more," 
she  told  her  father  soon  after  embracing 
him  with  unreserved  enthusiasm. 


"Well,  it's  a  home  that's  been  mighty 
good  to  us,  my  child,"  he  replied,  "but  the 
only  trouble  is,  it's  going  to  be  hard  to  find 
the  right  kind  of  a  husband  for  you  some  of 
these  days  down  in  this  hang-out  of  reckless 
cowpunchers  and  mean  greezers." 

"Oh,  daddy  dear,  we  must  leave  all  that 
to  Fate,"  Texas  insisted  as  she  laughed 
merrily. 

"You're  sure  there  wasn't  any  fellow 
back  East  who  got  your  heart?"  he  asked 
quickly. 

"Positively,  I  am  sure,  and  you  can  take 
it  from  me  I  am  headed  straight  for 
bachelor  girlhood,  whatever  that  is,"  she 
laughed. 

"Well,  whatever  it  is,  you  are  with  me 
anyhow,"  the  fond  father  replied  rejoic- 
ingly as  he  patted  his  daughter's  rosy  cheek. 

By  the  sheerest  coincident  Jack  Parker 
happened  to  be  in  Red  Eye  to  burn  daylight 
just  as  Miss  Texas  Ryan  returned.  His  eyes 
widened  when  he  espied  the  girl.  "My 
dream  girl — the  girl  of  the  picture,"  he  mut- 
tered to  himself  as  he  recognized  her  as  the 
image  of  the  likeness  he  had  idolized  so 
long.  From  that  moment  on,  this  bold  cow- 
puncher,  so  obviously  lacking  in  those  finer 
traits  of  culture  which  attracts  the  average 
American  girl,  got  to  thinking  about  love. 
He  wondered  what  would  happen  if  he 
tried  to  be  a  husband  to  the  girl  of  his 
dreams,  and  when  he  took  another  glance  at 


Parker  took  wild  chances  to  locate  the  abductors 


the  fineries  she  was  wearing,  he  shuddered 
at  his  own  thought  and  walked  sullenly 
away. 

"Cattle  King"  Ryan  was  so  happy  over 
the  return  of  his  Texas  and  so  overjoyed 
by  her  unequivocal  declaration  of  fealty  to 
her  native  place  of  domicile  that  he  pur- 
chased and  presented  to  her  one  of  the  best 
ranches  adjoining  that  owned  by  Lagos  de 
Moreno,  a  Mexican,  who  though  ostens- 
ibly a  wealthy  land  owner,  was  in  reality 
the  secret  head  of  a  band  of  outlaws  and 
cattle  rustlers.  His  lieutenant  was  one 
"Dice"  McAllister,  a  former  road  agent, 
who  brazenly  used  his  office  as  marshal  of 
Red  Eye  as  a  cloak  for  sinister  purposes. 
Moreno  and  McAllister  had  long  plotted  to 
secure  Ryan's  wealth,  and,  upon  learning  o 
the  cattle  king's  daughter  taking  possession 
of  the  ranch  next  to  his,  he  resolved  to  pay 
court  to  her,  being  sufficiently  egotistical  to 
consider  it  a  foregone  conclusion  that  he 
would  make  a  success  of  winning  her  hand 
and  thus  being  enabled  to  get  on  the  in- 
side of  her  father's  affairs. 

While  Moreno  proceeded  to  execute  his 
adroit  plans,  a  shooting  scrape  occurred  in 
the  "Pay  Dirt  Saloon  and  Dance  Hall"  at 
Red  Eye.  Jack  Parker,  who  had  long  since 
incurred  the  enmity  of  "Dice"  McAllister, 
was  charged  by  the  marshal  with  being  an 
accessory  to  the  crime.  Innocent  of  the 
charge,  Parker  did  not  hesitate  to  use  harsh 
words  in  uttering  his  denial,  and  there  en- 
sued a  desperate  hand-to-hand  conflict  in 
which  Parker  overcame  McAllister.  Im- 
mediately afterwards  the  cowpuncher  fled 
across  the  border  with  the  idea  of  remaining 
on  Mexican  soil  until  the  trouble  blew  over 

After  an  absence  of  eight  months,  Parker 
returned  to  Red  Eye  and  proceeded  to  cele- 
brate the  glorious  Fourth  of  July.  "Cattle 
King"  Ryan  and  his  daughter,  Texas,  en- 
countered the  cowpuncher  in  the  midst  of 
his  celebration,  and  then  it  was  that  the 
young  man  first  came  to  the  realization  that 
the  girl  of  his  dreams  was  the  daughter  of 
Ryan.  So  favorably  impressed  was  the  lat- 
ter with  Parker's  fine  manly  appearance  and 
his  instinctive  show  of  respect  for  Texas 
that  he  offered  him  a  position  on  his  ranch. 

"Sure  I'll  work  for  you,  Mr.  Ryan,  and 
I'll  be  happier  for  reasons  that  I'll  keep  to 
myself  than  I've  ever  been  before  in  my 
whole  life,"  Parker  replied  in  accepting 
the  offer. 

Miss  Texas,  keenly  observing  that  she 
was,  simply  could  not  keep  down  the 
thought  that  she  had  something  to  do  with 
the  inspiration  which  made  Parker  utter 
those  words.  Somehow  she  felt  flattered  ; 
somehow  she  felt  immensely  interested  in 
the  speaker. 
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"Gee,  he's  a  fine  specimen  of  a  real 
Texan,"  she  told  herself.  "Wonder  what 
kind  of  a  life  he  plans  on !" 

In  the  days  which  followed,  Moreno,  the 
Mexican,  did  not  give  evidence  of  being 
discouraged  over  the  poor  headway  he  had 
made  in  winning  the  hand  of  Miss  Ryan. 
He  persisted  doggedly  in  forcing  his  atten- 
tions upon  her.  He  smiled  naively  at  her 
denunciations  of  him ;  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders  when  she  would  refuse  to  even 
stay  near  him  when  he  ventured  onto  her 
premises.  It  was  not  long  after  Parker  had 
started  his  duties  in  Ryan's  employ  that 
Moreno  visited  the  Ryan  ranch  during  the 
round-up.  Parker  was  on  hand,  and  he 
quickly  discerned  Moreno's  motives,  and 
therefore  he  never  permitted  him  to  get  out 
of  his  sight. 

Moreno  was  unsuspecting  of  Parker's 
vigilance  when  he  forced  his  presence  upon 
Texas  as  she  was  strolling  alone  down  a 
pathway  some  distance  from  her  home. 
With  the  idea  of  taking  quick  advantage 
of  his  opportunity,  the  Mexican  grabbed 
the  girl  by  her  two  arms,  pinioning  her 
before  him. 

"I  love  you,  woman,  and  I  want  you  to 
marry  me,"  said  he  grinning. 

"Oh,  you 'beast,"  she  exclaimed  without 
the  slightest  evidence  of  entertaining  fears. 

"You  mean  you  won't  marry  me?"  he 
demanded  with  a  vicious  snarl. 

"I  mean  just  that,  and  moreover,  if  you 
don't  quit  bothering  me  I'm  going  to  put 
you  where  you  won't  annoy  anyone,"  the 
girl  shot  back  at  him  without  making  the 
least  effort  to  free  herself  from  his  grasp. 
Instead  she  just  stared  into  the  depths  of 
his  tiny,  black  eyes  defiantly. 

The  alert  Parker  arrived  on  the  scene  at 
this  moment,  and  he  made  short  work  of 
vanquishing  Moreno  via  the  fisticuff  route, 
following  this  by  gathering  several  fellow 
cowpunchers  and  driving  the  Mexican  and 
his  crew  off  of  the  Ryan  lands.  "Dice"  Mc- 
Allister, somewhat  in  disguise,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  that  crew,  and  he  recognized  Parker. 

"I  shall  get  even  with  you,  never  fear," 
McAllister  yelled  at  Parker  as  he  galloped 
away  on  his  horse. 

Several  days  later  Texas  Ryan  and  her 
girl  friend,  Marian  Smith,  went  horseback- 


riding  in  the  hills.  Full  of  the  buoyancy  of 
youth  they  enjoyed  themselves  to  the  limit. 
They  were  so  engrossed  in  their  pleasure 
that  they  were  all  too  unwary,  for  as  Fate 
would  have  it  they  came  upon  the  camping 
grounds  of  Moreno  and  McAllister,  who 
discovered  the  girls  first. 

"There  comes  that  Ryan  gal,"  McAllister 
whispered  to  Moreno.  "If  she  won't  marry 
you,  why  don't  you  take  her  anyway?" 

"That  is  a  good  idea,  and  this  is  a  good 
time,"  the  Mexican  agreed,  whereupon  he 
summoned  the  members  of  his  outlaw  band 
who  were  lolling  about  the  camp. 

Texas  discovered  Moreno  and  divined  his 
plan  just  in  sufficient  time  to  avoid  riding- 
right  into  the  jaws  of  danger.  With 
Marian  she  turned  her  pony  sharply  around 
and  proceeded  to  return  to  her  ranch  at 
break-neck  speed.  An  exciting  chase  fol- 
lowed and  Marian  succeeded  in  getting 
away  just  as  Moreno  captured  Texas.  In- 
stead of  pausing  to  help  her  friend  resist 


abduction,  Marian  dashed  madly  towards 
the  ranch-house,  and  she  sounded  the 
startling  news  of  their  harrowing  experi- 
ences. Jack  Parker  promptly  took  charge 
of  a  quickly  organized  rescue  party,  resolv- 
ing to  free  the  girl  of  his  dreams  or  die  try- 
ing. He  pursued  the  Mexican  band,  soon 
overtaking  them  whereupon  a  battle  royal 
followed.  As  usual,  Parker  triumphed  over 
his  enemies  and  regained  possession  of 
Texas  Ryan. 

Foiled  in  their  attempt  to  make  the  girl 
a  prisoner,  Moreno  and  McAllister  started 
to  "rustle"  the  Ryan  cattle.  Their  illicit 
work  was  discovered  by  Parker,  who  rode 
furiously  to  the  Ryan  homestead  where 
Texas  was  hostess  at  a  ranch  party,  and 
after  announcing  the  raids  he  volunteered 
to  see  that  all  the  stolen  cattle  would  be 
returned. 

"You  can  bet  your  life  that  I'll  either  get 
the  cattle  back  for  you  or  else  I'll  make  the 
ring  leaders  of  the  gang  my  prisoners," 
Parker  promised. 

"Go  to  it,  my  boy,  and  you  won't  regret 
standing  by  me,"  Ryan  told  the  young  man, 
who  instinctively  turned  a  wistful  gaze  to 
Texas,  who  smiled  encouragingly  at  him. 

It  was  on  that  very  night  the  brave 
Parker  located  the  hiding-place  of  the 
rustlers.  A  terrific  rain-and-wind  storm 
was  raging,  but  he  did  not  stop  for  this. 
Upon  discovering  the  camp-fire  the  outlaws 
had  built,  he  dismounted  from  his  horse  and 
cautiously  crawled  into  the  camp  of  his 
desperate  foes.  A  lone  watchman  was 
seated  on  a  box  by  the  fire.  Parker  over- 
came him  and  took  his  place.  He  then 
wrote  the  following  note  to  McAllister : 
"When  you  bring  back  Ryan's  cattle  you 
can  have  Moreno."  Without  the  slightest 
hesitation  Parker  sought  out  and  captured 
Moreno  and  escaped  with  his  prisoner. 

On  the  following  morning  when  Mc- 
Allister found  Parker's  note  he  resolved  to 
leave  the  country.  When  Parker  took  Mo- 
reno before  Ryan,  the  latter  ordered  him 
out  of  the  state,  after  thanking  Parker  pro- 
fusely  for  his  effective  work. 

In  the  days  of  comparative  quiet  which 
came  after  this  era  of  excitement,  Jack 
Parker  realized  that  his  love  for  Texas 
Ryan  was  growing  by  such  leaps  and  bounds 


He  made  short  work  of  his  foe 
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that  he  was  worried,  but  he  knew  she  was  of 
a  higher  caste,  and  he  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  presume  that  there  was  any  chance 
for  him  to  ever  win  her. 

"There's  no  chance  for  a  common  cow- 
puncher  with  such  a  line  gal  as  she  is,"  he 
murmured  to  himself  sadly,  and  the  next 
minute  he  resolved  the  best  thing  for  him 
to  do  was  to  go  away  and  try  to  forget. 

Jack  Parker  was  of  that  type  of  decisive 
manhood.  He  acted  quickly  on  an  impulse. 
Hence  it  came  about  that  late  one  night  he 
galloped  away  from  the  Ryan  ranch  de- 
termined to  never  return.  He  had  not  been 
gone  long  when  Texas  Ryan  found  herself 
yearning  for  him.  She  discovered  he  meant 
a  great  deal  more  to  her  than  she  had  ever 
realized.  He  had  been  the  chief  defender 
of  the  interests  of  both  herself  and  her 
father  and  he  had  been  all  the  way  a  man 
of  unimpeachable  probity  and  admirable 
gallantry.  The  lonesome  girl  had  just 
started  to  formulate  plans  for  determining 
the  whereabouts  of  the  cowpuncher  when 
she  read  in  a  newspaper  that  he  had  been 
made  prisoner  by  Mexican  bandits.  She 
urged  her  father  to  take  a  large  sum  of 
money  with  him  and  to  go  straight  to  the 
bandits  and  endeavor  to  buy  Parker's  free- 
dom. Ryan  promptly  acceded  to  his  daugh- 
ter's wishes,  and  upon  reaching  the  bandits 
he  succeeded  in  his  negotiations,  but  found 
he  had  not  taken  enough  money  with  him, 
whereupon  he  telegraphed  Texas  to  take 
more  money  to  him  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  the  meantime  Parker's  execution  had 


been  ordered  for  sunset  the  next  day.  Texas 
realized  she  might  not  arrive  in  time.  In  a 
mad  automobile  race  she  made  her  way 
speedily  through  the  wild,  barren  country. 
She  stopped  at  a  border  town  long  enough 
to  enlist  the  aid  of  an  American  army 
officer,  who  promised  to  follow  immediately 


Parker  thought  Miss  Texas  was  too  fine  a  girl  for  him 


to  the  locality  where  Parker  was  being  held 
prisoner. 

Moreno,  who  had  ordered  Parker's  exe- 
cution, believed  his  hour  of  revengeful  tri- 
umph had  come  at  last,  and  as  the  death 
hour  approached  he  ridiculed  the  American. 
A  while  later  his  bandits  led  Parker  to  his 
place  of  execution,  and  they  were  just  mak- 
ing final  preparations  for  the  tragedy  when 
Texas  clashed  into  the  Mexican  village. 
Wildly  she  jumped  out  of  her  car  and 
rushed  to  Parker's  side. 

"I  love  you,  Jack,"  she  exclaimed.  "Oh, 
God,  I  hope  I'm  not  too  late." 

The  appearance  of  the  girl  aroused  Mo- 
reno to  fury. 

"He  must  die,  and  your  presence  at  his 
execution  will  make  my  vengeance  doubly 
sweet,"  he  hissed  at  Texas. 

"You  love  me — nothing  matters  now," 
Parker  told  Texas  as  he  turned  to  meet  his 
fate  as  a  brave  American  should. 

Then  at  the  crucial  moment  the  American 
army  officer  and  his  armed  party  arrived, 
and  at  the  appearance  of  the  soldiers,  Mo- 
reno made  his  escape,  and  Jack  Parker  was 
saved  for  a  life  of  happiness  with  the  girl 
of  his  dreams — the  girl  whose  heart  he  had 
won  completely. 

"Thank  God  for  an  American  officer  and 
for  Uncle  Sam,"  Texas  exclaimed  ferv- 
ently as  she  sank  happily  into  Jack  Parker's 
arms. 

{From  the  photoplay  of  Gilson  Willets,  pro- 
duced by  Selig-Polyscope  Co.,  starring  George 
Fawcett.) 


INTERESTING   FACTS  ABOUT  THE  CLAN  THAT  ACTS 
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Beatriz  Michelena,  who,  after  making  an  in- 
ternational reputation  as  an  opera  singer,  was 
induced  to  forsake  her  chosen  field  of  en- 
deavor for  motion  pictures,  has  tendered  her 
resignation  to  the  California  Motion  Picture 
Corporation,  to  take  effect  immediately  upon 
the  completion  of  "Faust,"  of  which  produc- 
tion she  is  the  featured  star.  Some  of  Miss 
Michelena's  best  screen  successes  were  "Sa- 
lomy  Jane,"  "Mignon,"  "Salvation  Nell"  and 
"The  Unwritten  Law."  She  is  undecided 
whether  to  continue  in  pictures  or  to  return 
to   the  opera   stage. 

Essanay  will  soon  produce  three  Cohan  & 
Harris  stage  successes — "Hawthorne  of  the 
U.  S.  A.,"  "Young  America"  and  "On  Trial" — 
in  rapid  succession.  It  is  promised  the  film 
versions  of  these  hits  will  be  as  diverting  as 
the  stage  productions. 

These  are  dull  days  in  Los  Angeles  for 
George  Beban.  The  celebrated  Italian  imper- 
sonator, who  is  starring  in  "His  Sweetheart" 
for  Morosco,  released  through  the  Paramount 
Pictures  Corporation,  has  not  been  initiated 
into  the  Black  Hand,  stabbed  in  the  back  by 
pifflicated  peanut  venders,  arrested  by  the  po- 
lice as  a  bomb  plot  suspect,  nor  any  of  those 
things  which  are  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  ad- 
venturous   Beban. 

That  scenario  writing  is  one  of  the  most 
lucrative  professions  extant  seems  to  be  proven 
in  the  case  of  Anthony  P.  Kelly,  a  Chicagoan, 
who  has  only  twenty-three  years  of  age  to  his 
credit  and  who,  according  to  a  straight  tip 
from  an  authoritative  source,  earns  more 
money  each  year  than  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Some  of  this  young  man's  best 
work  was  done  in  picturizing  "The  Great  Di- 
vide," "The  Soul  of  a  Woman"  and  "The 
Thief." 

Before  he  became  an  actor  Irving  Cummings 
worked  in  a  doll  factory,  his  forte  having  been 
painting  the  faces  of  the  playthings.  Now, 
although  he  is  only  twenty-eight  years  old,  he 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  all  screen  idols. 


George  M.  Cohan  hung  his  famous  derby 
hat  up  at  his  film  studio  in  New  York  recently 
and  took  his  first  lesson  in  the  art  of  make-up 
for  the  movies.  Whenever  a  person  is  about 
to  make  his  screen  debut  he  must  submit  to 
"tests"  in  order  to  ascertain  just  how  much 
and  what  shades  of  make-up  to  use.  The  very 
first  film  secured  indicated  that  George 
screened  exceptionally  well,  and  when  the  best 
make-up  was  decided  upon  the  result  delighted 
all  who  witnessed  it.  "George  is  a  born  movie 
idol,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  prop  boys  after 
the  famous  star  had  departed.  "There  ain't 
no  one  in  the  business  wot  screens  better,  no 
one." 

This  is  a  secret:  Stuart  Holmes,  that  hard- 
ened, heartless  Fox  villain,  dotes  on  cream- 
puffs.     Zip!  goes  another  illusion. 

Shirley  Mason,  one  of  the  stars  in  "The 
Seven  Deadly  Sins,"  the  McClure  series,  has 
a  New  York  friend  who  is  a  lip  reader  and 
who  can  tell  by  looking  at  a  motion  picture 
just  what  part  of  the  country  each  actor  is 
from.  Westerners,  she  says,  say  "Whot;"  New 
Englanders  pronounce  it  "Whut;"  Southerners 
prefer  "Wha\" 

"What  do  New  Yorkers  say?"  Miss  Mason 
asked,  desiring  to  know  so  she  could  tell  the 
press  agent   about   it. 

The  friend,  who  is  a  New  Yorker,  didn't 
understand. 

"Huh?"   she  asked. 

Subtle  stuff  this! 

Valeska  Suratt  has  devised  a  new  style  of 
hair  dressing — the  Suratt  Bob.  This  is  the 
formula:  Miss  Suratt  parts  her  hair  in  the 
middle,  letting  the  luxuriant  tresses  fall  over 
her  shoulders.  They  (the  tresses,  not  the 
shoulders)  are  then  curled  until  they  reach 
only  to  the  latter  and  thus  give  the  impression 
of  having  been  bobbed. 

Tom  Mix,  of  the  Selig,  was  once  a  United 
States  marshal.  Tom  Santschi,  of  the  same 
concern,  has  as  his  chief  distinction  the  record 
of  having  thus  far  portrayed  Ti483  different 
characters   before   the   camera. 


Technicolor  Films  is  a  new  brand  soon  to 
be  offered  to  the  public,  in  which  motion  pic- 
tures will  be  shown  in  natural  colors  —  not 
stencilled  or  hand-colored — but  the  actual  re- 
production of  nature's  grandeur  in  colors  just 
as  they  appear  before  the  camera's  lens.-  The 
process  is  the  invention  of  three  Boston  sci- 
entists and  research  experts,  Dr.  Herbert  T. 
Kalmus,  Dr.  Daniel  F.  Comstock  and  Mr.  W. 
Burton  Westcott.  The  first  Technicolor  pic- 
ture, "The  Little  Skipper,"  will  be  in  eight 
reels.  It  is  at  present  in  the  making  at  Jack- 
sonville,   Florida. 

Douglas  Fairbanks  twelve  years  ago  was  a 
stock  runner  for  a  Wall  Street  stock  broker 
at  five  dollars  per  week.  Now  he  endorses  his 
salary  check  every  week  for  more  than  $2250. 
Twelve  years  have  shown  some  difference  in 
earning  power. 

"Mary  Pickford  is  known  to  more  persons 
than  any  other  woman  in  the  world,"  Fred  L. 
Collins,  editor  of  McClure's  Magazine,  told 
the  members  of  the  Business  Men's  League  of 
St.  Louis  recently  when  lecturing  before  them 
on  the  topic  of  "Teaching  the  Public."  Mr. 
Collins  also  stated  that  Mary  Pickford  was 
more  famous  and  popular  as  an  actress  than 
Sarah  Bernhardt,  who  is  considered  the  favor- 
ite   artist   of  the    world. 

Prince  Pierro  Troubetzkoy,  the  noted  ar- 
tist, has  invited  Viola  Dana,  the  charming  little 
Metro  star,  to  pose  for  him  for  a  portrait  of 
herself  as  a  Madonna.  In  the  photoplay,  "The 
Mortal  Sin,"  Miss  Dana  is  shown  in  a  num- 
ber of  scenes  as  a  Madonna.  Miss  Dana's 
youth,  the  clear-cut  lines  of  her  features  and 
her  spirituelle  appearance  in  the  white  robes 
worn  for  the  picture,  impresses  every  one. 

Jacksonville,  Florida,  is  fast  becoming  a  for- 
midable rival  of  California  as  a  motion  pic- 
ture producing  center.  At'  the  Garrick  Studios 
in  that  city  there  is  at  present  companies  of 
the  Famous  Players,  K lever  Komedies,  Tech- 
nicolor, Amber,  Vim,  Regal,  Regent  and  Vita- 
graph. 
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Will  "Indian  Love"  Solve  the  Sex  Question? 


By  MARJORIE  WRIGHT 


HE  coy  Indian  maid  who  wended 
her  way  over  an  uncharted 
trail  of  long  ago  knew  more 
about  the  sex  question  than 
many  of  the  advanced  thinkers 
of  today.  Of  course  her  knowledge  was 
chiefly  instinct,  but  just  the  same  she  was 
never  known  to  play  distasteful  roles  in 
scandals  arising  from  ignorance  or  disre- 
gard of  just  what  one  sex  means  to  the 
other.  She  either  loved  or  she  scorned ; 
and,  if  she  loved,  the  object  of  her  love  was 
her  liege  lord,  and  she  was  immeasurably 
happy  to  have  him  as  such,  even  though 
she  probably  realized  she  was  not  made 
the  recipient  of  all  the  respect  due  her  be- 
cause of  the  redman's  penchant  for  holding 
the  gentler  one  in  the  light  of  slavery. 
Nevertheless,  the  head  of  the  wigwam  main- 
tained himself  on  a  higher  plane  of  matri- 
monial idealism  than  is  characteristic  of  so 
many  men  who  nowadays  figure  in  sensa- 
tional stories. 

Explicitly,  most  thorough-going  investi- 
gators have  discovered  that  prior  to  the  time 
when  civilization  encroached  on  the  rights 
of  their  race,  when  an  Indian  took  a  squaw 
for  his  own,  the  union  invariably  remained 
permanent  until  death  did  them  part,  and, 
this  highly  ingratiating  custom  obtained 
when  savagery  ruled  rampant  among  all 
tribes.  In  lieu  of  roseate  promises  and 
costly  gifts,  omitting  all  reference  to  social 
or  financial  advancement,  but  exacting  that 
the  size  of  the  family  must  be  large  for  the 
sake  of  the  common  weal,  the  stoic  Indian 
man  told  the  pride  of  his  heart  he  wanted 
her  for  his  own,  and  if  she  agreed,  that 
ended  the  whole  transaction  without 
further  ado. 

"You  are  mine  because  I  would  kill  for 
you  and  I  would  not  do  as  much  for  any 
other  squaw,"  was  the  masculine  version 
of  it  in  the  picturesque  parlance  of  Indian 
sovereignty. 

"I  am  yours  to  bear  all  the  burdens  you 
decree  because  it  is  the  part  of  the  squaw 
in  the  performance  of  her  duty,  and  I  trust 
myself  to  your  better  self,"  was  the  fem- 
inine attitude. 

All  this  is  according  to  the  findings  of 
one  who  was  born  and  reared  on  an  Indian 
reservation,  and  who  has  made  the  tradi- 
tions of  that  fleeting  race  her  life  study. 
She  is  none  other  than  Anna  Doe,  an 
American  paleface,  a  promising  scenario 
writer,  whose  fame  is  spreading  because  of 
her  remarkable  elucidations  on  the  sex  ques- 
tion, and  on  account  of  the  unique  campaign 
she  is  energetically  conducting  to  infuse  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  smart,  up-to-date 
people  a  regenerated  Indian  spirit  with  the 
set  purpose  of  providing  a  natural  and 
effectual  solution  of  the  long- vexatious  sex 
problem.  From  the  inception,  Miss  Doe 
argues  that  the  red-complexioned  pro- 
genitors of  North  America  set  the  standard 
high  in  the  midst  of  their  crude  culture, 
then  permitting  their  ideals  to  decay  in  the 
march  of  progress  which  was  obnoxious  to 
them.  The  Caucasians  abiding  on  this 
flourishing  continent  now  are  deprived  of 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  long 
steps  forward  accomplished  even  before 
Christopher  Columbus  sighted  this  land. 

Despite  all  the  volumes  which  have  been 
written  on  Indian  lore,  habits  and  history, 


their  quaint  ideals  in  love  and  matrimony 
have  scarcely  been  given  passing  attention. 
This  negligence  has  undoubtedly  served  an 
evil  end,  because  the  concensus  of  opinion 
is  that  these  erstwhile  savages  were  more 
animal  than  human  in  their  intermingling 
relations,  while,  as  a  matter  of  indisputable 
fact,  they  were  promulgators  of  the  most 
charming  romance  long  before  they  ever 
knew  of  the  existence  of  the  white  race. 

"The  Indian  brand  of  love,  so  long  a 
mystery  and  in  ill-repute,  is  now  evolving 
from  the  dim  past,  and  in  its  resurrection 


SHE  LOOKS  UP 
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Undoubtedly  the  champion  optimist  in  motion  pictures 
is  one  of  its  latest  recruits — Carmel  Myers,  who  recently 
joined  the  Triangle-Fine  Arts  Company,  and  has  just 
made  her  professional  debut  an  a  screen  artist.  She  says 
so  far  as  she  is  concerned  personally,  life  is  entirely 
devoid  of  gloom  or  disappointments.  "  Nothing  could 
make  me  pessimistic  and  everything  looks  roseate,"  she 
says.  "  When  it's  storming  I'm  so  busy  thinking  about 
when  the  sun  is  going  to  shine  that  I  don't  even  notice 
the  upheavel.  and,  that  s  the  way  I'm  going  to  live  my 
whole  life."  It  would  be  difficult  to  conjure  up  in  the 
mind  of  the  most  imaginative  genius  an  optimist  more 
optimistic.  Miss  Myers,  by  the  way,  is  the  daughter  of 
Rabbi  and  Mrs.  Isadore  Myers,  of  Los  Angeles.  She  met 
D.  W.  Griffith  while  he  was  producing  "  Intolerence," 
and,  she  got  her  chance  to  shine  in  the  constellation  of 
movie  stars  through  him.  Her  father  is  an  expert  on 
Hebraic  archeology  and  was  one  of  the  authorities 
consulted  by  Griffith  for  the  Jewish  historical  scenes  in 
the  big  spectacle.  Miss  Myers  has  only  lately  graduated 
from  high  school  and  she  is  still  in  her  teens. 
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by  us  white  and  highly  civilized  people  it  is 
without  the  general  public  knowing  it,  form- 
ing the  keynote  of  modern  sex  problems  and 
is  proving  to  be  the  most  vital  quality  in  the 
Americanism  about  which  so  much  political 
noise  is  made,"  Miss  Doe  declares. 
"Americanism,  after  all,  is  based  entirely 
upon  a  form  of  love,  a  love  for  country  and 
a  love  of  country  is  fostered  and  nourished 
by  a  love  for  someone,  most  usually  a  wife 
and  children.  The  homeless  man  is  apt  to 
lack  in  Americanism,  because  he  has  little 
incentive  to  worry  about  the  nation  if  he  ha<= 
no  home  to  defend.  Therein  the  Indian 
race,  according  to  the  very  earliest  annals, 
has  set  the  mark.     Victims  of  wanderlust 


that  they  were  by  heritage,  they  always  had 
a  home — in  their  case  a  mobile  tepee — 
which  they  would  die  to  protect  against 
foes,  primarily  because  in  that  tepee  was 
sheltered  that  redman's  family,  to  which  he 
always  gave  his  first  attention.  This  was 
the  first  tangible  Americanism,  and  from 
that  springs  eternal  all  the  progress  we  will 
ever  be  able  to  make  in  this  direction. 

"The  fundamental  secret  of  attaining  per- 
fect Americanism  is  adequate  consideration 
and  solution  of  the  sex  problem.  If  the  ma- 
jority of  the  couples  who  wed  were  forced 
to  the  divorce  courts  sooner  or  later  and 
only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  mar- 
riages were  successful,  there  would  be  a 
serious  scarcity  of  homes.  The  very  heart 
of  a  nation  would  be  torn  asunder  and  men 
engrossed  in  bitter  disappointments  over 
the  impossibility  of  mating  would  lose  in- 
terest in  the  proposition  of  defending 
homes  which  were  nightmares  to  them. 
Americanism  would  vanish  with  greater 
celerity  than  you  can  imagine  if  men  and 
women  could  not  love  each  other  and  livt 
together  in  wedlock.  Universal  degener- 
ation would  be  the  terrible  upshot  of  it, 
and  decadence  would  set  in  without  delay. 
Now,  is  there  anyone  to  accuse  the  Indian 
as  a  race  of  degeneration?  Do  you  know 
that  so  far  as  all  available  records  show 
there  never  lived  a  full-blooded,  sane  Indian 
who  was  a  degenerate  ?  Can  you,  therefore, 
follow  my  reasoning  that  the  Indian  handed 
to  the  American  posterity  a  clean  slate  on 
which  to  write  a  history  devoid  of  social 
sins  and  transgressions?" 

Miss  Doe  further  points  out  that  the 
wives  and  mothers  of  today  are  too  prone  to 
be  irresolute  in  their  determination  to  seek 
and  follow  the  best  pathways  in  connubial 
life.  They  are  trying  to  invent  something- 
new  in  the  way  of  a  moral  code  when,  if 
they  could  only  be  brought  to  realize  it, 
there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun  in  this 
case  also.  Fads  and  fancies  rule  every- 
where, and  most  of  all  in  any  realm  in 
which  attention  is  given  to  sex  problems. 
All  this  is  a  fallacy,  according  to  Miss  Doe, 
who  asserts  that  the  people  of  today  have 
but  to  delve  back  in  the  past  of  Indian  pre- 
cedents to  gain  possession  of  a  weapon 
with  which  to  combat  every  evil  influence 
now  arising  to  disturb  the  perpetuity  of 
success  in  matrimony. 

The  inherent  fidelity  of  an  Indian  wife 
and  mother  to  her  husband  and  children  is 
truly  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  it  knows  no 
limitations  in  its  sacrifice.  Even  the  unat- 
tractive squaw  of  the  most  repulsive  type 
will  do  the  most  menial  work  eighteen  hours 
a  day  for  the  sake  of  her  family.  That  is 
more  than  can  be  said  of  too  many  white 
women  of  this  generation.  It  is  alarmingly 
common  to  hear  housewives  complain  of 
even  washing  the  dishes  when  the  training 
of  her  entire  life  has  been  that  such  a  task- 
is  a  part  of  her  routine  duty.  It  is  not  that 
Miss  Doe  seeks  to  enslave  women  to  men. 
She  is  only  seeking  to  instill  the  unreserved 
spirit  of  sacrifice  in  gentle  hearts  and  then 
she  urges  that  they  reap  the  fullest  bene- 
fits of  their  rapidly  increasing  liberties  and 
suffrage.  Her  attitude  is  simply  that  she 
does  not  wish  to  see  woman  develop  into 
the  ingrate  so  many  of  them  are  in  reality. 
She  wants  the  men  to  draw  their  lesson,  too, 
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from  the  Indian,  but  to  omit  the  latter's 
faults  of  environments  and  enforced  de- 
pendence on  his  own  score  to  defeat  wild 
elements  and  nature  in  everything  he  re- 
garded as  detrimental. 

"A  typical  example  of  the  kind  of  fidelity 
which  makes  the  Indian  woman  worthy  of 
emulation  is  the  custom  of  the  Sioux  tribe, 
with  whom  I  lived  for  the  first  twelve  years 
of  my  life,"  Miss  Doe  continues.  "The 
law  Sioux,  as  it  is  termed,  is  that  a  widow 
shall  continue  to  do  her  little  duties  toward 
her  deceased  husband  in  the  way  of  keeping 
mended  and  in  order  all  his  clothes  and 
personal  belongings,  even  though  they  will 
never  be  needed  by  him  again.  It  is  simply 
an  all-wise  method  of  keeping  alive  the 
spirit  of  honor  to  those  of  the  opposite  sex 
who  were  loved  and  honored  in  life.  It  is 
a  most  beautiful  tribute  to  memory  and 
wonderfully  inspiring  in  the  certainty  that 
the  mourning  one  gives  all  her  thought  to 
the  man  to  whom  she  owed  her  full  duty 
and  gives  no  part  of  her  thought  to  the 
frivolity  of  flirtation. 

"The  example  makes  a  man  feel  as  if 
he  wants  to  do  everything  good  in  his  power 
for  his  wife,  because  he  can  picture  with  an 
unstinted  degree  of  satisfaction  that  same 
woman,  grief-stricken,  and  still  willingly 
dutiful  to  him  after  he  has  departed  from 
this  world. 

"Wisely  this  same  Sioux  tribe  has  pro- 
vided for  avoidance  of  any  considerable 
check  of  race  multiplication  because  of  the 
death  of  husbands.  The  unwritten  law  is : 
every  wife  should,  if  healthy,  be  the  mother 
of  at  least  five  children.  If  her  helpmate 
dies  prior  to  propagation  to  this  extent,  the 
widow  is  to  wed  again  after  a  due  period  of 
mourning,  provided  some  one  can  be  found 
to  whom  she  can  give  her  love.  Unlike 
their  paleface  neighbors,  the  Indian  believes 
in  taking  a  hand  in  match-making  as  a  com- 
munity interest,  and,  by  reason  of  their 
scrutinizing  method  of  knowing  each  other, 
a  bad  Indian  is  never  given  an  opportunity 
of  wedding  a  good  Indian  woman.  The 
result  is  failures  in  matrimony  are  virtually 
unknown  among  Indians.  There  is  reason 
to  their  purposes,  and  no  man  takes  a  wife 
to  encourage  her  in  the  fad  of  becoming 
a  dog  fancier  instead  of  a  mother.  Aren't 
these  Indian  idealisms  and  traits  worthy  of 
imitation?" 

Miss  Doe  was  eighteen  years  old  when 
she  first  started  to  live  among  her  own 
white  race,  and  the  first  city  in  which  she 
resided  after  leaving  her  life-long  Indian 
reservation  home  in  North  Dakota  was  Chi- 
cago. She  had  for  several  years  read  spas- 
modically certain  metropolitan  newspapers, 
and  she  was  shocked  by  the  great  number  of 
society  scandals  and  the  growth  of  the 
divorce  evil.  So  she  entered  the  white 
world  with  the  ambition  to  take  the  leader 
ship  in  a  nation-wide  campaign  to  stem  the 
popular  tide  of  sex  thought  from  its  ruin- 
ous onrush  back  to  simple  but  virile  and 
unimpeachable  Indian  ideals.  She  formu- 
lated all  her  plans  for  this  vast  undertaking 
during  her  brief  sojourn  in  Chicago,  and 
now  she  is  making  her  headquarters  in  New 
York,  where  she  devotes  all  the  time  she  has, 
when  free  from  her  professional  work,  to 
executing  her  plans  with  success.  In  fact, 
she. is  making  what  is  called  in  the  vernacu- 
lar "Indian  love"  quite  a  fad  in  Gotham, 
and  she  is  making  people  understand  the 
force  of  its  philosophy.  If  her  campaign 
counts  for  anything  she  will  have  the  sex 
problem  solved  via  the  Indian  route  within 
her  lifetime. 

Turning  the  searchlight  on  the  very  in- 


terior of  the  heretofore  baffling  secret  of  the 
knowing  grasp  the  American  Indian  has 
upon  the  subject  of  sexology,  it  will  be 
found  that  those  of  red  skin  and  roving  dis- 
position hold  their  curious  marriage  vow 
more  sacred  than  most  of  the  highest  civil- 
ized Caucasians.  Wherein  the  average  New 
Yorker  or  Chicagoan  can  discern  no  ap- 
preciable wrong  in  a  bit  of  flirtation  with  a 
chorus  girl  in  the  cabaret  while  his  wife 
awaits  him  at  home,  the  Indian,  by  accepted 
custom,  does  not  even  converse  with  any 
women  outside  of  his  immediate  family. 
If  he  calls  on  a  fellow-man  in  his  own 
quarters,  he  does  not  even  so  much  as 
glance  at  his  fellow-man's  women  kin.  He 
expects  and  gets  the  same  treatment  in  his 
own  family  circle  when  acting  as  host  to  a 
friend  of  masculine  sex. 


BEING  CHARITABLE 

There  is  much  satisfaction  to  be  de- 
rived from  being  charitable,  and  man- 
kind knows  not  a  nobler  work  than 
helping  others.  With  one  object  in  view 
— and  that  to  lend  succor  without  osten- 
tation or  hope  of  reward — each  mortal, 
who  is  fortunate  enough  to  be  in  good 
circumstances  financially,  should  seek  and 
find  those  who  are  in  want  and  do  all 
possible   to   alleviate   their  sufferings. 

Being  a  "good  fellow"  is  all  right  as 
far  as  it  goes;  being  an  honorable,  ener- 
getic citizen  is  commendable,  but  there  is 
more  required  of  humanity.  Too  often 
are  we  wont  to  be  unmindful  of  the 
higher  obligations,  and  seldom  is  there 
sufficiently  widespread  charity  to  pre- 
vent hunger  and  physical  torture  until 
after  the  condition  has  reached  a  rather 
advanced  stage.  And,  truly,  we  could  all 
add  to  our  own  contentment  by  being 
more  persistent  in  our  efforts  to  be  char- 
itable. 

Incidentally,  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  a 
part  of  the  aim  of  charity  is  to  divert 
the  mind  of  the  unfortunate  from  the 
worries  which  beset  it,  and,  therefore, 
after  you  have  gratuitously  bestowed 
food,  clothes  and  shelter  to  those  who 
need  it,  add  to  your  noble  work  by  donat- 
ing a  few  dimes  that  they  might  enjoy 
what  is  a  rare  treat  to  them — a  moving- 
picture  show,  where  Dull  Care  absconds 
and  gives  the  mental  relief  so  indispensa- 
ble to  the  pauper.  When  you  are  being 
charitable,  add  a  small  luxury  to  the 
necessities  you  are  contributing,  and  you 
have  made  a  praiseworthy  job  complete. 


An  Indian  wife  will  not  consider  sepa- 
ration from  her  husband,  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference what  he  does,  and  if  she  feels  he  is 
doing  wrong  she  will  place  the  entire  matter 
in  the  hands  of  a  father  or  an  uncle.  True, 
the  father  or  uncle  oftentimes  settles  the 
case  by  slaying  the  husband,  but  that  is 
wherein  the  undying  savage  instinct  of  the 
race  fails  to  succumb  to  the  march  of  civil- 
ization. Whereas  the  Indian  mother  is  un- 
complaining though  she  may  have  the  care 
of  five  children,  all  born  in  consecutive 
years,  and  whereas  she  feels  ashamed  if  she 
has  most  unavoidably  been  prevented  from 
multiplying  her  race  to  this  extent  at  least, 
there  has  long  been  a  growing  inclination 
among  women  of  all  other  nationalities  to 
shirk  this  duty  and  to  make  two  the  maxi- 
mum limit  of  a  family. 


"Civilization  is  to  blame  for  all  this,  and 
it  must  be  admitted  that  civilization  is  not 
without  its  baneful  aspects,"  Miss  Doe 
says.  "When  all  women  go  back  to  the  old- 
fashioned  idea  of  large  families,  American- 
ism will  be  given  its  greatest  impetus  to  be- 
come a  potential  force  in  this  world.  The 
Indian  doctrine  of  a  minimum  of  five  chil- 
dren to  the  family,  if  it  is  physically  pos- 
sible, is  a  sound  doctrine,  and,  if  put  into 
effect  in  the  United  States  today  with  its 
100,000,000  people,  would  add  an  increase 
of  about  forty  per  cent,  to  the  population. 
A  distinct  improvement  to  this  doctrine  is 
the  element  of  quality  of  which  our  higher 
race  is  capable  and  which  is  absent  in  the 
Indian." 

One  of  the  time-honored  customs  among 
all  the  Indians  has  been  to  employ  crudely 
scientific  methods  to  insure  offspring  with 
strong  physiques.  Thus  the  unvarying 
hardiness  of  the  race.  If  the  same  amount 
of  energy  had  been  devoted  to  developing 
the  mentality  of  children,  the  Indian  would 
have  lost  most  of  his  servility,  and  would 
have  been  a  power  in  American  affairs  to- 
day. From  the  moment  the  new-born  comes 
into  the  world,  it  is  given  physical  exercise 
and  lives  incessantly  outdoors.  Even  now, 
since  the  United  States  Government  has 
provided  all  the  reservations  with  cottages 
for  the  Indians,  they  always  rear  their  chil- 
dren in  tents,  although  the  parents  may 
occupy  the  house,  but  as  a  rule  even  the 
adults  convert  these  cottages  into  stables 
for  their  horses,  preferring  their  tepees  as 
domiciles.  The  reward  netted  by  this  prim- 
itive but  all-wise  custom  is :  every  man  is 
strong  and  a  model  of  physical  perfection, 
and  every  woman  is  nearly  his  equal  in 
strength,  and  is  virtually  invariably  capable 
of  motherhood  to  more  than  quadruple  de- 
gree. This  reveals  in  the  Indian  a  keen  in- 
sight into  the  sex  question  and  an  admirable 
foresight  has  to  the  folly  of  lapsing  into  a 
laxity  which  threatens  the  extinction  of  the 
race.  But  there  has  been  a  counteracting 
influence  on  this  superinduced  by  the  civil- 
izing processes,  which  have  changed  them 
somewhat  from  their  natural  state. 

"If  the  American  people — scientists,  so- 
ciety leaders,  social  workers  and  all — are 
really  eager  to  share  in  the  glory  of  bringing 
the  sex  problem  to  a  solution,  they  have  a 
feasible  means  open  to  them  in  the  mastery 
of  the  best  of  the  American  Indian  system 
of  overcoming  the  sundry  obstacles  to  it," 
Miss  Doe  says.  "Don't  let  us  be  deluded 
to  the  extent  of  believing  that  simply  be- 
cause the  Indian  has  never  reached  the  state 
of  civilization  and  progress  which  are  our 
proud  possessions,  he  hasn't  set  some  good 
examples  for  us.  Earnestly  I  plead  for 
all  to  learn  the  Indian  kiss,  which  is  a  soul- 
ful kiss,  and  it  is  more  binding  than  out- 
most ironclad  marriage  law.  Let  us  have 
matrimony  which  needs  no  enforcement 
from  outside  sources.  Let  the  enforcing  b'- 
a  voluntary  act  of  the  interested  parties,  and 
let  those  interested  parties  set  the  size  oi 
their  families  at  five  each  if  physical  condi- 
tions permit.  America  cannot  have  too  great 
a  birth-rate,  and  the  steadily  increasing  ad- 
vent even  among  the  poor  will  work  no 
social  menace  if  society  will  only  awaken 
from  its  lethargy  to  the  extent  of  rendering 
succor  systematically — if  the  public  at  lar^e 
will  only  make  match-making  and  child- 
bearing  a  community  interest  and  a  glori- 
ously exalted  and  happy  one.  Thus  will  the 
sex  problem  be  solved  by  following  the  trail 
long  emblazoned  by  the  Indian  in  all  his 
wonted  misunderstood  lore." 
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UNUSUAL    THINGS    UNUSUAL    PHOTOPLAYERS    DO 

By  GEORGE  LA  VERNE 


MARIN  SAIS 


1  Jsn     >  "  W 

BERTHA  KALICH 


WILLIAM  DESMOND 


Photoplayers  do  do  some  unusual  things. 
Gladys  Brockwell,  star  of  "One  Touch  of 
Sin,"  for  instance,  has  built  herself  a  house 
among  the  trees  behind  her  bungalow  at 
Hollywood,  Cal.  The  snug,  little  domicile 
is  firmly  constructed  away  up  among  the 
branches  of  a  giant  redwood  and  is  com- 
pletely furnished.  When  she  goes  home 
from  a  day's  work,  she  promptly  climbs  the 
tree  and  finds  relaxation  up  among  the 
zephyrs.  She  has  the  steps  leading  up  to 
this  perch  of  her's  so  arranged  that  all  she 
need  do  is  to  push  an  electric  button  and 
she  pulls  them  up  after  her.  It  would  take 
a  fairy  prince — or  a  second-story  man — to 
break  in  upon  her  seclusion.  "My  idea  is 
to  get  away  from  earthly  cares  occasionally 
and  to  feel  as  free  as  a  bird,"  Miss  Brock- 
well  says. 

Dustin  Farnum  is  not  what  you  would 
call  eccentric,  but  he,  too,  does  strange 
things  sometimes.  As  an  example,  he  wears 
a  soft,  straw-colored  Alpine  hat,  which  was 
once  the  property  of  the  late  Richard  Hard- 
ing Davis,  and  he  frets  if  weather  condi- 
tions will  not  permit  him  to  indulge  himself 
in  this  odd  pleasure  at  least  once  a  week. 
"Mr.  Davis  was  an  intimate  friend  of  mine 
and  I  love  the  memories  the  wearing  of  his 
hat  always  brings,"  Mr.  Farnum  says. 

Marin  Sais  persists  in  "proving"  there  is 
something  "in"  superstitions.  Most  every- 
thing that  happens  she  connects  up  with  a 
superstition.  When  she  was  doing  the  work 
of  playing  the  heroine  of  "The  Girl  From 
Frisco,"  while  the  thirteenth  episode  was 
being  "snapped,"  it  rained  constantly.  She 
spoiled  a  nice  frock  and  got  stuck  in  one 
scene  by  stepping  on  some  chewing  gum. 
"Now  say,  if  you  dare,  that  thirteen  isn't 
unlucky,"  she  says. 

William  Desmond  will  not  do  anything 
but  study  the  drama  when  comes  leisure 
moments  to  devote  to  reading.  He  ignores 
books,  magazines  and  newspapers  in  order 
to  have  all  his  time  to  expanding  his  knowl- 
edge of  dramatic  proportions,  etc.  "It's 
what  I  like  to  do,"  he  says  simply.  But 
there  is  so  often  something  strange  about 
doing  what  one  likes  to  do. 

Marguerite  Gale  always  doted  on  making 
the  acquaintance  of  and  calling  on  stage 
celebrities,  while  Bertha  Kalich  has  as  a 
veritable  hobby  the  study  of  agricultural 
subjects.  She  says  she  wants  to  see  the  day 
when  all  farm  work,  ploughing  and  every- 
thing, will  be  done  by  electricity.  So 
goes  it. 


GLADYS  BROCKWELL 


DUSTIN  FARNUM 


MARGUERITE  GALE 
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WAR  TWINS 


By  DELBERT  E. 
DAVENPORT 


SYNOPSIS  OF  PRECEDING  CHAPTERS— Laura,  the  pretty,  young  American 
irifc  of  Pierre  Joffre.  a  French  reserve,  was  so  strongly  opposed  to  her  husband  an- 
siverinji  the  call  of  his  country  that  she  resorted  to  a  series  of  desperate  efforts  to 
prevent  him  from  going  ivithout  intimating  to  him  that  she  desired  him  to  be  un- 
patriotic. When  he  left  New  York  for  France,  she  accompanied  him  determined 
to  keep  as  near  him  as  possible  while  he  was  fighting.  He  took  his  wife  to  the 
home  of  his  parents  near  Paris.  When  comes  the  hour  for  his  departure  to  go  to 
the  front,  the  distracted  wife  shot  him  down,  taking  care  to  not  hit  him  in  a  vital 
spot,  her  purpose  being  to  disable  him  sufficiently  to  save  him  from  military  duty. 
However,  he  recovered  from  his  wound  in  due  course  of  time  and  after  repeatedly 
forgiving  his  wife  for  her  rash  act,  he  joined  her  in  an  effort  to  secure  a  foreign  com- 
mission through  Frank  Metcalf,  an  eccentric  young  American  student,  who  intro- 
duced Laura  to  Robert.  Glade,  of  the  American  diplomatic  corps  in  Paris  and 
who  she  later  learned  was  his  twin  brother  whom  he  had  purposely  avoided  for  a 
long  period  as  a  result  of  a  disagreement.  In  her  presence  the  two  brothers 
engaged  in  a  queer  quarrel,  which  mystified  her  and  which  later  inspired  Pirere  to 
order  his  wife  to  discontinue  all  associations  with  either  of  the  men.  The  futility 
of  desperation  was  proven  when  Pierre  finally  ivent  to  the  front,  leaving  his  wife 
grief-stricken.  So  determined  was  she  to  bring  him  back  before  the  enemy's  bullet 
claimed  him  that  she  broke  her  promise  to  him  by  seeking  out  Frank  Metcalf  im- 
mediately after  parting  from  her  husband.  Unfortunately,  she  met  Metcalf  in  his 
own  home  at  a  moment  he  was  suffering  from  an  inherent  weakness  and  he  attacked 
her  with  murderous  intent  when  she  showed  signs  of  weakening  before  his  hypnotic 
powers.  The  timely  arrival  of  Uncle  Mose,  liis  elderly  negro  servant,  saved  tho 
woman-' 's  life  and  Metcalf  became  remorseful  the  minute  he  recovered  his  normal 
state  of  mind.  Aunt  Maudy,  Mose's  wife,  had  just  taken  Laura  to  the  Joffre  home 
after  joining  her  husband  in  telling  her  how  Metcalf's  mother  had  experienced  a  tel- 
rible  fright  during  the  War  of  the  Soudan,  several  months  before  his  birth,  when 
the  mother  was  the  captive  of  a  band  of  cannibal  negroes.  Laura  confided  in  Aunt 
Mandy  to  the  extent  of  telling  her  she  expected,  to  be  a  mother  within  a  few  months 
and  she  feared   her  narrow   escape  from  death  at  Metcalf's  hands  ivill  have  its  effect 


on  posterity.  After  perusing  a  remarkable  note  of  remorse  Frank  Metcalf  had 
written  her  in  asking  her  forgiveness.  Laura  settled  down  to  a  desperate  struggle  io 
offset  the  effects  of  her  fright,  finally  accepting  the  advice  of  the  one  to  blame  by 
embracing  both  Christian  Science  and  hypnotism  in  her  eagerness  to  force  mind  to 
rule  matter.  When  one  day  a  week  later,  she  saw  Metcalf  leave  his  home  to  be 
gone  all  day  she  gave  in  to  her  curiosity  by  going  to  his  home  to  enquire  of 
his  servants  tchat  his  absence  meant.  As  fate  would  have  it  Metcalf  and  his  twin 
brother,  Robert  Glade,  arrived  at  that  moment.  The  alarmed  Laura  fled  to  her  own 
home,  but  was  followed  there  by  Glade,  who,  evidently  weakening  morally,  visited, 
with  evil  intentions,  but  when  he  was  impressed  by  Laura's  strong,  unimpeachable* 
personality  lie  braced  up  and  conquered  the  weakness.  She  adroitly  avoided  the  dis- 
tasteful subjects  he  sought  to  bring  up  and  persisted  in  talking  about  saving  her  hus- 
band. This  loyalty  on  her  part  inspired  Glade  to  want  a  wife  like  her.  Then  he 
thanked  her  profusely  for  doing  so  much  to  reform  Metcalf  and  for  checking  a 
criminal  impulse  ichich  so  suddenly  gained  control  over  him.  It  w»s  shortly  after 
Laura  had  received  another  letter  from  her  husband  warning  her  against  Metcalf. 
and  Glade  that  Susan  Weston,  of  Wichita,  Kansas,  broke  into  the  story  by  calling 
on  Laura  to  contribute  to  a  fund  for  maintaining  an  American  hospital  for  the  benefit' 
of  wounded  soldiers.  Miss  Weston  breezily  admitted  she  was  known  as  Venturesome 
Susie  and  she  lived  »p  to  the  sobriquet.  After  securing  a  donation  from  Laura  she 
sought  Metcalf,  accompanied  by  Laura,  and  when  in  a  spirit  of  fun  she  resisted  his 
efforts  to  hypnotize  her.  it  became  obvious  he  ivas  in  love  with  her.  Susie  did  not 
seem  to  dislike  the  young  American  either,  and  Laura  found  herself  worrying  over 
the  whole  situation.  In  compliance  with  Metcalf's  earnest  request  Laura  did  not 
tell  Susie  anything  about  her  experiences  with  him.  Some  time  later  Susie  hap-' 
pened  to  be  in.  the  American  Legation,  where  she  encountered  Robert  Glade,  and  mis^ 
taking  him  for  Metcalf,  she  created  an  embarrassing  situation.  Mystified  over  the 
resemblance  in  the  appearance  of  the  two  men,  she  summoned  Laura  to  her  Paris 
apartment  to  help  her  out  of  the  dilemma.  When  finally  she  learned  through  Laura 
that  Glade  is  Metcalf's  twin  brother,  she  complicates  matters  by  confessing  to  her 
friend  that  she  does  not  know  which  she  loves  the  most. 
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(THIRD  INSTALLMENT) 

CHAPTER  VI 

FOR  THE  SAKE  OP  THE  UNBORN 

The  shades  of  night  were  falling  by  the 
time  Laura  Joffre  reached  her  home,  and 
there  much  to  her  joy  she  found  a  letter 
from  her  soldier  husband  awaiting  her. 
But  the  faithful  young  wife's  glee  quickly 
succumbed  to  disappointment  and  this  to 
grief,  for  in  this  letter  Pierre  chided  her 
rather  severely  because  she  had  disobeyed 
him  by  again  seeing  Robert  Glade.  He 
wrote  in  part : 

Mother  writes  me  that  you  say  I'm  wrong  in 
my  attitude  toward  Glade.  I'm  not  convinced  of 
this,  and  until  I  am  you  are  duty-bound  to  re- 
spect my  wishes  in  the  matter,  my  dear,  for  you 
must  never  let  your  little  sweet  self  be  guilty  of 
breaking  a  pledge  to  your  devoted  husband. 
Write  me  at  once  and  tell  me  you  are  sorry  for 
what  you  have  done  and  once  more  give  me 
your  oath  that  you  won't  have  any  further  deal- 
ings with  that  fellow.  I  wouldn't  let  him  help 
me.  If  a  chance  came  to  me  through  him  to  get 
out  of  these  terrible  trenches,  I  wouldn't  avail 
myself  of  it — I'd  stay  right  here  happier  for 
not  being  in  any  way  indebted  to  him.  Now, 
darling,  since  I  have  made  it  clear  to  you  that  I 
wouldn't  permit  myself  to  be  relieved  of  military 
duty  through  Glade,  you  can  readily  see  you  are 
only  wasting  your  time  trying  to  get  any  such 
aid   from  him.     Forget  him   absolutely. 

Laura,  in  her  highly  nervous  condition, 
was  in  no  way  prepared  for  the  shock  these 
words  gave  her.  Primarily,  she  had  had  no 
idea  that  her  mother-in-law  would  be  so, 
gossipy  as  to  incorporate  her  chance  re- 
marks in  her  letters  to  her  son.  Naturally 
Laura  was  displeased  with  such  a  penchant. 
It  savored  too  much  of  spying  to  coincide 
with  her  American  ideals  of  candor.  How- 
ever, she  discreetly  refrained  from  making 
known  her  displeasure.  Instead,  when  she 
felt  sure  she  would  collapse  under  the  bur- 
den of  worry  and  sorrow,  she  forthwith 
telephoned  Miss  Susan  Weston  and  asked 
her  to  hasten  to  her  without  a  moment's 
delay.  And  Miss  Weston  was  in  the  Joffre 
home  two  hours  later.  She  was  escorted 
by  Mrs.  Joffre  to  Laura's  room,  where  she 
found  the  now  forlorn  little  woman  weeping 
bitterly. 

"Now  what's  the  trouble,  dearie?"  Susan 
asked  gently  as  she  crossed  speedily  to  the 
reclining  Laura. 

"Oh,  I  must  have  help,"  she  replied. 


"Can  I  do  anything,  dear?"  Mrs.  Joffre 
asked  kindly. 

"Not  now,  mother,  only  leave  us  alone 
for  a  while,  please,"  Laura  told  her. 

"Very  well,  but  call  me  if  you  need  me," 
she  said  as  she  left. 

Laura  lost  little  time  in  showing  her 
husband's  latest  letter  to  Susan  and  explain- 
ing the  whole  circumstances  which  sur- 
rounded his  opposition  to  Robert  Glade. 
She  casually  mentioned  that  Pierre  Joffre 
had  seemed  to  be  stupefied  after  his  visit  to 
Glade's  office  just  as  Susan  herself  had 
betrayed  a  curious  mood. 

■"Oh,  that's  nothing  to  worry  about," 
Susan  replied  promptly.  "Those  boys 
simply  have  happened  to  inherit  an  unusual 
abundance  of  magnetism  which  wields  a 
rather  lasting  influence  over  one  and,  for- 
tunately, for  good." 

"In  my  case  it  wasn't  for  good,"  Laura 
denied  in  an  unguarded  moment  as  she  re- 
called having  been  hypnotically  subdued  by 
Frank  Metcalf  on  that  fateful  evening  when 
she  witnessed  a  demonstration  of  what  pre- 
natal influences  could  do  with  an  ordinarily 
sane  man.  However,  Susan  was  thinking 
too  far  ahead  to  notice  Laura's  break  and 
she  replied : 

"We  can  make  it  very  much  for  your 
good." 

"How?" 

"Frank  and  I  went  over  the  whole  sub- 
ject two  nights  ago  and  we  decided  hypnosis 
alone  will  serve  to  divert  your  mind  from 
vour  worries  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  avert 
baneful  impressions  which  might  seriously 
injure  the  chances  of  your  next  generation 
to  be  happy  and  useful.  You  of  course 
realize  war's  tendency  to  lower  the  standard 
of  quality  in  children  born  in  turbulent 
periods.  We  all  love  you  too  dearly  to  per- 
mit these  ill  effects  to  come  to  you." 

"But  how  could  hypnosis  be  produced, 
by  whom  ?" 

"By  Frank,  with  me  as  his  chief  assis- 
tant." 

"Mercy  no.     It's  a  fantastical  idea." 

"Indeed  it  is  not;  it  is  an  exact  science, 
my  dear."  insisted  Susan.  "By  pressing 
hypnotism  into  service  you  could  be  forced 
to  concentrate  vour  mind  on  only  the  things 
which  are  good  for  you  now." 

"That  might  be  done,  I  grant  you,  but    I 


would  be  afraid  of  evil  effects  just  the 
same." 

"You're  not  taking  the  slightest  chance 
on  that,  dear,"  assured  Susan.  "Supposing 
I  invite  Frank  over  tonight  and  we  try  an 
experiment  ?" 

"Oh,  I'm  afraid  to." 

"Fear  is  the  very  evil  force  now  busily 
at  work  to  wreck  your  whole  nervous  sys- 
tem," she  asserted  positively.  "It  is  to  re- 
move fears  of  all  descriptions  that  make  me 
insistent  upon  your  trying  an  advanced 
thought  method.  Your  case,  my  dear,  is 
most  urgent." 

"I  know  it  is,"  Laura  agreed. 

"Then  intrust  yourself  to  me  and  I  am 
sure  I  can  prove  myself  a  good  friend  in 
need.  Now  I'll  run  right  over  and  get 
Frank.  I'll  explain  it  all  to  Mrs.  Joffre  on 
my  way  out." 

Before  Laura  had  an  opportunity  to  in- 
terpose more  objections  Susan  had  raced 
out  of  the  room  and  downstairs.  Laura 
could  hear  her  talking  to  Mrs.  Joffre  down- 
stairs, but  she  could  not  summon  enough 
energy  to  go  down  and  offer  further  argu- 
ment. Now  more  than  ever  before  since 
her  husband  went  away  to  war,  she  realized 
her  helplessness  to  successfully  combat  the 
sundry  worries  arising  from  the  combin- 
ation of  circumstances  evolving  from  her 
undying  desire  to  bring  Pierre  Joffre  back 
to  her. 

When  Frank  Metcalf  arrived  in  her  room 
accompanied  by  Susan,  there  was  an  out- 
burst of  rather  obstreperous  merriment. 
Both  visitors  were  so  wonderfully  congenial 
that  wit  and  humor  filled  the  air,  lifting 
Laura  out  of  her  deeo  gloom  speedily. 

"Now,  my  dear  Mrs.  Joffre,  I  request 
that  we  have  Pierre's  mother  and  father 
present  while  we  try  this  little  hypnotic  ex- 
periment," Metcalf  said  after  a  while.  "I 
want  no  possibility  of  Pierre  ever  getting 
it  into  his  head  that  T  took  an  undue  ad- 
vantage of  you." 

So  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joffre  were  summoned, 
and  they  were  the  only  ones  who  betrayed 
any  skepticism  at  the  outset,  but  whatever 
fears  they  had  were  soon  allayed,  because 
Frank  Metcalf  performed  a  near-marvelous 
hypnotic  feat  without  much  preliminary. 

"You're  sound  asleep  and  you  haven't  a 
single  worry — you're  so  happy  that  you  feel 
like  laughing  and  you  will  laugh,"  he  told 
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Laura  as  he  leaned  over  so  close  to  her 
that  his  nose  almost  touched  her's.  And, 
without  a  second's  delay,  Laura  laughed 
heartily  while  every  other  face  in  the  room 
was  severely  sober. 

"Now  you  will  cease  laughing,"  he  said 
after  a  full  minute  whereupon  Laura  did 
discontinue  it.  He  made  several  passes 
with  his  hands  before  her  eyes  and  then  h" 
said  in  low,  pleasing  tones :  "From  now  on 
you  will  expel  all  worrisome  thoughts  from 
your  mind  the  instant  they  enter  it.  I  will 
that  you  must  not  worry  and  you  will  it 
with  me.  You  will  remember  constantly 
that  you  cannot  worry.  You  will  laugh  at 
any  woe.  Repeat  after  me  these  words :  I 
will  laugh  at  any  woe  !" 

Laura  straightened  up  and  most  firmly 
repeated  those  words  in  positive  tones. 
Then    Metcalf    continued : 

"By  sheer  force  of  your  mind  in  its  sublime 
superiority  over  matter,  you  now  will  and 
will  continue  to  will  that  any  ill  effects 
which  may  have  exerted  an  influence  over 
your  dear  one  yet  to  come  into  this  world 
have  been  overcome.  Your  will  power  is 
stronger  now.  It  will  grow  stronger  from 
day  to  day  and  always  for  good." 

At  this  juncture  the  young  man  paused 
for  fully  a  minute  and  gazed  steadfastly  in 
Laura's  eyes.  He  was  accomplishing  mind 
transference :  to  his  subject  he  was  giving 
all  the  strength  of  his  mind  to  add  to  her 
own.    Then  he  said  impressively  : 

"You  will  hereafter  find  it  easy  to  keep 
your  mind  on  subjects  beneficial  to  the  un- 
born. Nothing  can  worry  you  and  you're 
happy  !    Remember  you're  happy  !" 

Metcalf  placed  his  right  hand  on  Laura's 
forehead  for  a  moment,  and  then  he  said : 

"When  I  snap  my  finger  you  will  be  wide 
awake  and  you  will  enjoy  a  hearty  laugh  at 
our  sober  faces." 

He  waited  possibly  ten  seconds  and  then 
he  snapped  his  finger.  Laura  lurched  for- 
ward slightly  and  glanced  around  at  all  the 
grave  faces  confronting  her.  Immediately 
she  burst  into  a  wholesome  laughter  saying : 

"Such  serious  faces  as  you  folks  have, 
but  I  should  worry  if  you  can't  join  me  in 
enjoying  a  laugh." 

Miss  Susan  Weston  very  promptly  joined 
her  with  a  merry,  little  laugh  attinged  with 
happy  triumph,  but  Metcalf  only  smiled 
benignly.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joffre  were  yet 
too  amazed  to  even  move  a  muscle.  They 
had  never  before  witnessed  a  demonstra- 
tion of  hypnotism.  Both  entertained  doubts 
as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  test. 

"Was  you  really  asleep,  my  dear?"  Mrs. 
Joffre  finally  managed  to  ask. 

"Yes,  and  it  was  delightful,"  Laura  de- 
clared with  consummate  buoyancy. 

But  Mrs.  Joffre  still  could  not  believe 
it,  and  after  gazing  inquiringly  at  her 
daughter-in-law  a  moment,  she  walked  out 
of  the  room  shaking  her  head  in  the  nega- 
tive. 

"Now  you've  got  ma  worrying,"  the  elder 
Joffre  remarked  looking  after  his  wife. 

"I'm  sorry  to  have  her  worrying,  father, 
but  as  you  must  understand,  I  can't  and 
won't  let  that  worry  me,"  Laura  replied. 

"She  probably  thinks  you've  gone  in- 
sane," was  the  old  fellow's  rejoinder. 

"Oh,  nonsense,"  Laura  replied  laugh- 
ingly. 

"Well,  you'll  have  to  excuse  me  while  I 
go  and  rub  my  eyes  a  bit  and  think  it  all 
over  before  I  can  decide  whether  this  is  all 
a  fake  or  a  miracle,"  he  said. 

"It  is  neither,  Mr.  Joffre ;  it  is  simply  a 
matter  of  putting  into  practice  a  true  sci- 


ence, that  of  mind  control  and  the  making 
of  matter  subservient  to  the  mind,"  Metcalf 
volunteered  as  if  with  a  sincere  desire  to 
dispel  all  doubts  from  the  old  man's  mind. 

"I  hope  it'll  do  her  good,  but  I  don't 
know,"  he  said  as  he  walked  slowly  out  of 
the  room. 

"Oh,"  exclaimed  Laura  arising  suddenly, 
"I  wonder  if  mother  will  write  Pierre  about 
this  too !"  The  next  instant  she  coolly  sat 
down  again,  adding:  "But  that's  nothing  to 
worry  about,  because  I'm  going  to  write  him 
about  it  myself  and  make  him  understand 
how  wonderful  it  all  is,  and  he  will  join  me 
in  my  rejoicing  over  being  freed  from  wor- 
ries." 

"Now  my  dear  little  Laura  has  the  right 
idea,"  Susan  said  as  she  threw  her  arms 
around  her  neck.  "And  with  a  little  affec- 
tion showered  on  you  once  in  a  while,  you'll 
be  all  right.  So  I'll  serve  as  your  sweet- 
heart in  the  absence  of  your  husband."  So 
saying  she  kissed  Laura  and  gave  her  an  im- 
pressive hug.  Then  Laura  looked  up  at 
Metcalf  and  said : 

"There  was  no  harm  done  that  evening, 
now  so  easy  to  forget,  because  down  deep 
in  your  heart  you  didn't  want  to  do  any 
harm." 

"Thank  God  for  that,"  he  murmured 
most  fervently. 

"And  I  think  you're  most  wonderful," 
she  continued. 

"Oh  he  is  wonderful,"  Susan  affirmed 
fairly  leaping  into  his  embrace  and  sub- 
mitting to  a  resounding  kiss. 

"Now,  you  see,  we  are  all  happy,  which 
only  proves  it  is  easy  to  be  so  in  the  face 
of  the  worst  possible  odds,"  Metcalf  re- 
marked as  he  patted  Susan's  cheek  affec- 
tionately. 

For  an  hour  or  more  this  trio  talked  and 
laughed  and  ultimately  their  exuberance 
spread  its  contagion  downstairs  to  the 
parlor  to  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joffre  had 
repaired.  One  prolonged  siege  of  merry 
laughter  in  particular  brought  them  upstairs 
to  learn  the  cause.  They  were  favorably 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  Laura  was  in  the 
gayest  mood  she  had  ever  been  in  since 
coming  to  their  house. 

"Do  you  really  feel  this  happy  as  a  result 
of  being  hypnotized?"  Mrs.  Joffre  asked  as 
soon  as  the  laughing  had  subsided. 

"Yes,  mother  dear,  I  haven't  a  worry  in 
the  world  tonight,  because  I  know  the  fate 
of  all  of  us,  my  beloved  husband  included, 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  Higher  Power,  and  we 
must  take  what  He  gives  us  with  a  smile," 
Laura  replied. 

"And  you  really  enjoy  all  this  laughing?" 
the  elder  Joffre  asked. 

"Yes,  indeed  I  do,"  she  answered. 

"Give  me  a  little  of  that  hypnotic  treat- 
ment, Mr.  Metcalf ;  I  haven't  laughed  that 
heartily  in  years,"  the  old  fellow  said  turn- 
ing to  Metcalf. 

This  request  precipitated  another  round 
of  laughter  among  all,  even  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joffre,  and,  for  the  remainder  of  the  even- 
ing the  whole  five  participated  in  the  joys 
of  living  which  Frank  Metcalf  had  dissem- 
inated by  his  truly  remarkable  demonstra- 
tion of  hypnotic  mastery. 

CHAPTER  VII 

THE  WAR  TWINS  AT  WAR — THEN   PEACE 

The  next  morning  at  eleven  o'clock  Su- 
san Weston  and  Laura  Joffre  were  await- 
ing admittance  to  Robert  Glade's  office  in 
the  American  Legation.  Susan  had  per- 
suaded Laura  to  accompany  her  and  had 


joined  her  in  keeping  the  visit  a  secret  from 
Metcalf.  Laura's  reason  for  being  an 
abettor  in  this  secrecy  was  inspired  by  her 
fear  that  the  war  twins  might  live  up  to 
their  appellation  should  they  become  imbued 
with  the  notion  that  they  were  rivals  for 
the  hand  of  Susan  at  such  an  early  stage  of 
the  game,  when  Susan  herself  did  not  know 
the  dictates  of  her  own  heart. 

Glade  was  exceedingly  candid  in  his 
acknowledgment  of  pleasure  over  seeing 
Susan  again.  His  treatment  of  her  was 
extremely  tender.  To  Laura's  mind  there 
was  no  conjecture  as  to  the  man's  feelings. 
He  was  enamored.  That  was  annoyingly 
obvious  to  the  observant  one,  but  only  for 
the  moment,  because  she  was  quick  to  de- 
velop the  ability  to  throw  off  the  worry 
of  it. 

"It  is  almost  beyond  me  to  believe  you 
can  be  so  glad  to  see  me  when  you  know  I 
have  come  to  relieve  you  of  three  thousand 
beans,"  Susan  told  Glade. 

"What  does  three  thousand  dollars 
amount  to  when  it  brings  such  a  charming 
queen  as  you  for  even  a  few  minutes," 
Glade  replied. 

"Gee,  you  must  value  me  highly." 

"I  do." 

"Then  raise  your  ante  to  the  fund  of 
Young  American  Ladies'  First  Aid  to  the 
Injured  Association,"  she  dared. 

"All  right,  come  back  tomorrow  morning 
and  I  will  tell  you  what  I  have  decided  to 
give  in  addition  to  this  five  thousand,"  he 
agreed. 

"Isn't  he  the  fox,"  Susan  said  turning  to 
Laura. 

"Mr.  Glade  is  very  charitable,"  the  latter 
replied. 

"Charitable !  What  do  you  mean,  char- 
itable?" Susan  demanded  jovially. 

"No  insinuation  is  intended,  my  dear," 
Laura  hastened  to  say.  "I'm  sure  Mr. 
Glade  means  to  help  a  good  cause  along 
and  get  better  acquainted  with  you  at  the 
same  time.  Solomon  could  not  have  shown 
greater  wisdom." 

For  one  solid  hour  a  merry  tete-a-tete 
went  on  between  chiefly  Susan  and  Glade. 
Meanwhile  the  formality  of  getting  his 
name  down  on  the  subscription  list  was  ac- 
complished, and  when  the  young  women 
departed,  a  serious  condition  came  to  the 
surface. 

"Do  you  know,  Laura,  I  love  Robert 
Glade  just  about  as  much  as  I  do  Frank 
Metcalf,"  Susan  announced  on  the  way  back 
to  her  apartment.  Verily,  few  conditions 
could  be  much  worse  in  the  life  of  such  an 
attractive,  young  woman  as  Miss  Susan 
Weston. 

A  fortnight  rolled  by  and  then  two  im- 
portant things  happened  in  Laura  Joffre's 
life.  One  was  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from 
her  husband  in  answer  to  one  she  had  writ- 
ten relating  how  much  better  she  felt  since 
submitting  to  Frank  Metcalf's  hypnotic 
treatment,  which,  by  the  way,  had  been  re- 
peated three  times  in  the  two  weeks  with 
good  effects.  Pierre  expressed  himself  as 
elated  over  Laura's  new-thought  idea,  and 
he  declared  Metcalf  had  his  full  confidence, 
being  as  he  put  it,  "a  vastly  superior  gentle- 
man to  such  a  doubtful  quantity  as  Robert 
Glade."  Thus  was  the  injustice  of  Pierre's 
attitude  toward  Glade  impressed  upon 
Laura's  mind.  She  reflected  that  Metcalf 
had  come  nearer  to  a  breach  of  goodness 
than  Glade  ever  did,  but  in  striking  re- 
sponse to  her  own  mind  control  she  forth- 
with forgot  the  whole  matter  and  worried 
not! 
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The  other  important  event  was  a  formal 
declaration  of  war  between  the  war  twins. 

Miss  Susan  Weston  had  lost  too  much 
time  making  up  her  mind  as  to  a  preference, 
and  she  had  maintained  secrecy  too  long. 
Metcalf,  by  chance,  learned  of  his  brother's 
regards  for  the  girl  he  had  come  to  love 
most  dearly,  and  as  the  case  seemed  to  him 
to  have  all  the  earmarks  of  a  deliberate 
double-cross  on  the  part  of  Glade,  he  sum- 
marily flew  into  a  rage.  His  first  act  was 
to  send  a  stinging  rebuke  to  his  brother  by 
messenger.  Glade  responded  in  person,  ar- 
riving at  the  Metcalf  house  in  an  auto- 
mobile late  in  the  afternoon.  Laura  saw 
him  enter  the  house  and  soon  afterward 
she  heard  loud,  angry  voices  in  that  same 
house.  It  was  the  first  intimation  she  had 
received  of  any  ill  feeling  between  the 
brothers,  and,  without  the  slightest  debating 
she  ran  over  to  Metcalf's  bent  on  laughing 
them  out  of  their  quarrelsome  moods. 
Uncle  Mose  responded  to  her  ringing  at 
the  front  door,  and  the  first  thing  she 
noticed  about  him  was  he  wore  a  very 
troubled  expression  on  his  wrinkled,  black 
face. 

"Lordy  goodness,  ma'm,  I'se  afraid  you 
done  come  at  a  bad  time,"  he  protested  as 
Laura  indicated  her  intention  of  walking 
right  in. 

"I  don't  think  so,  Uncle  Mose.  No 
friendship  can  be  so  badly  broken  as  to  be 
past  repair."  So  saying  Laura  walked  ma- 
jestically into  the  reception  room.  All  was 
quiet  at  that  moment,  and  she  turned  back 
to  the  old  negro.  "Where  are  they?"  she 
asked. 

"Up  in  de  massa's  study,  ma'm,"  he  re- 
plied.    "I'll  tell  him  you're  here." 

"Thank  you,  hurry,"  she  replied. 

Within  a  few  seconds  after  Uncle  Mose 
disappeared  down  the  upstairs  hallway, 
Robert  Glade  came  rushing  down  the  stairs 
to  Laura. 

"I'm  so  glad  you've  come  just  at  this  mo- 
ment," he  exclaimed  quite  out  of  breath. 
"You  can  help  me  prove  to  my  poor 
brother  that  I  did  not  wilfully  seek  to  un- 
dermine his  romantic  interests  with  Miss 
Weston.  You  know  I  was  innocently  un- 
aware of  being  a  rival  of  my  own  brother." 

"Yes,  I  know  all  about  it,"  Laura  replied. 
"Tell  Mr.  Metcalf  that  if  he  will  receive 
me  I  will  try  to  act  as  mediator  in  this  little 
trouble." 

"Good,"  Glade  exclaimed  as  he  ran  back 
up  the  stairs. 

A  moment  later  Uncle  Mose  appeared  at 
the  head  of  the  steps. 

"De  massa  says  for  you  to  come  right 
on  up  to  his  study,  ma'm,"  he  announced, 
and  a  minute  later  Laura  found  herself  in 
the  vortex  of  a  storm  of  rage  such  as  she 
had  never  experienced  before.  But,  it  did 
not  worry  her. 

"It's  a  dirty,  contemptible  trick  on  his 
part,"  Metcalf  declared  bitterly. 

"Quite  on  the  contrary,  there  was  no 
dirty  contemptible  trick  at  all,  not  on  the 
part  of  anyone,"  Laura  corrected  with 
authority.    "I  know  the  whole  story." 

"Then  please  tell  it  to  me  quickly,"  Met- 
calf requested. 

"It's  very  brief,"  she  declared.  "It's 
simply  that  you  two  brothers  are  so  nearly 
on  an  equal  so  far  as  charm  is  concerned 
that  dear,  little  Venturesome  Susan  has 
not  yet  been  able  to  bring  herself  to  a  point 
of  venturing  to  decide  which  one  of  you 
she  likes  the  better." 

"Oh,  that's  it,"  Metcalf  said  as  if  only 
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half -satisfied.  "I'll  wager  then  my  brother 
has  turned  some  underhand  tricks  for  first 
advantages." 

"Why  would  I  when  I  didn't  know  I  even 
had  a  rival?"  he  asked  pointedly. 

"There's  nothing  in  this  affair  which 
warrants  a  fight  between  you  two  boys," 
Laura  asserted.  "All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
give  poor,  little  puzzled  Susan  a  fair  chance 
to  determine  her  own  choice  and  forgive 
her  for  the  blunder  she  made  in  not  appris- 
ing you  both  of  her  predicament." 

"Oh,  that's  no  blunder,  I'm  sure,"  Glade 
argued.  "Falling  in  love  with  one  person  is 
enough  to  make  one  panic-stricken,  and  of 
course  if  it  happens  to  be  the  fate  to  fall 
in  love  with  two,  absolute  irresponsibility 
naturally  sets  in  until  some  definite  decision 
can  be  reached.  That's  about  as  human  as 
a  thing  could  be." 

"Then  you  don't  hold  any  malice  toward 
Susie  because  of  her  silly,  little  groping 
about  in  the  dark,  do  you?"  Laura  asked 
Glade. 

"No,  I  do  not,"  he  replied. 

"Neither  do  you,  Mr.  Metcalf,"  she  said.. 

"No,  but  I  can't  be  blamed  if  I  develop 
some  jealousy,"  he  answered  back.  "I'll  be 
frank  enough  to  tell  you  both  that  I  love 
Susan  almost  desperately.  I  pin  all  my 
faith  on  her.  She  alone  seems  to  offer  the 
panacea  for  all  my  troubles  which  have 
made  my  life  a  terror  to  me." 

"And  for  the  very  reason  that  you  enter- 
tain such  a  hope  I  here  and  now  step  aside," 
Glade  announced. 

"No,  I  don't  want  you  to  do  that,"  Met- 
calf objected.  "You  might  be  her  prefer- 
ence." 

"I'll  see  to  it  that  I'm  not  her  preference." 

"By  doing  what?" 

"By  doing  nothing  by  way  of  reciprocity 
it  makes  no  difference  how  much  encourage- 
ment she  might  give  me.  I'll  take  the  time 
I  had  hoped  to  devote  to  Miss  Weston  and 
give  it  all  over  to  our  dear  Mrs.  Joffre  in 
her  efforts  to  bring  her  husband  back  from 
the  front." 

"How  perfectly  wonderful,"  Laura  ex- 
claimed in  delight.  "Now  the  war  twins 
can  be  at  peace  once  more."  The  next 
instant  she  had  the  brothers  joining  hands 
and  all  seemed  well. 

That  very  evening  Metcalf  was  supposed 
to  have  paid  Miss  Susan  Weston  a  call  at 
her  apartment,  but  he  sent  his  regrets,  an- 
nouncing he  was  slightly  ill.  Susan  was 
not  to  be  thus  disappointed,  and  she  mo- 
tored straight  to  Laura  Joffre's  house. 

"Laura  dear,  Frank's  ill ;  let's  go  over 
and  see  if  there's  anything  we  can  do 
for  him,"  she  rattled  off  with  lightning 
speed  immediately  on  arriving  in  Laura's 
presence. 

So  the  young  women  were  in  the  recep- 
tion-room of  Metcalf's  house  within  two 
minutes.  Uncle  Mose  had  gone  upstairs  to 
present  their  names  to  his  master.  After 
making  sure  they  were  alone,  Laura  whis- 
pered to  Susan : 

"Do  you  know  yet  which  of  the  boys  you 
love  most?" 

"No,  and  it's  beginning  to  worry  me 
dreadfully,"  was  Susan's  reply. 

"But  you  mustn't  worry,  dear,  it  will  all 
work  itself  out  for  the  best,  I  am  sure," 
Laura  advised. 

Frank  Metcalf  appeared  at  the  top  of  the 
stairs  then  and  as  he  slowly  descended  he 
said : 

"It  was  awfully  kind  of  you  folks  to  come 
to  see  me.     I'm  really  not  so  ill  as  all  that." 


"We  wanted  to  minister  to  you  if  you 
needed  us,"  Susan  explained  crossing  to 
the  stair  landing,  where  she  met  the  young 
man  and  accepted  both  of  his  extended 
hands. 

"It's  only  a  slight  headache  bothering  me, 
and  I  felt  sure  I  would  be  very  dull  com- 
pany tonight,"  he  said.  "The  excitement  of 
this  afternoon  was  a  little  too  much  for  me, 
Mrs.  Joffre." 

"What  was  the  excitement?"  Susan 
asked. 

"Since  you've  jjroven  you  do  care  a  great 
deal  for  me  by  coming  to  me  the  minute 
you  heard  of  my  being  indisposed,  I  shall 
tell  you  everything  and  try  to  facilitate  mat- 
ters for  you,"  he  replied  as  he  took  out  his 
watch  and  glanced  at  it.  "However,  I  fear 
it  will  be  out  of  the  question  after  all,  be- 
cause my  brother  is  due  here  now." 

"Is  Mr.  Glade  coming  back  to-night?" 
Laura  asked  in  some  surprise. 

"Mr.  Glade!"  Susan  exclaimed  as  if 
startled. 

"Yes,  but  I  assure  you  he  didn't  know 
you  were  going  to  be  here,  Susan,"  Met- 
calf added.  "In  fact,  he  thinks  even  I 
will  be  absent.  He's  coming  to  go  over 
some  old  documents  of  the  family  which  I 
have  here." 

"Oh,  I  see,"  Susan  said.  "Is  it  all  right 
for  us  to  stay  a  while  then?" 

"Sure  it  is." 

"Then  stay  we  will,  what  Laura?"  she 
announced,  showing  all  her  old-time  ven- 
turesome spirit. 

"It  may  mean  the  forcing  of  a  climax  in 
your  affairs,"  Laura  cautioned. 

CHAPTER  VIII 

A    RUNAWAY    BRINGS    ANOTHER    GIRL 
THEIR    WAY 

That  very  instant  Robert  Glade's  machine 
drew  up  in  front  of  Metcalf's  house  and  he, 
attired  in  evening  clothes  and  a  silk  hat 
which  added  distinction  to  his  good  looks, 
stepped  out  on  the  sidewalk. 

"There  he  is  now,"  Metcalf  announced, 
whereupon  they  all  peered  through  the 
glass  door. 

As  Glade  was  about  to  enter  the  gate  he 
seemed  to  be  attracted  by  something  he  saw 
down  the  street  and  came  to  an  abrupt  stop, 
fixing  his  gaze  in  that  direction.  The  next 
instant  the  group  inside  the  house  heard  the 
clatter  of  a  galloping  horse  and  a  woman's 
shrill  scream.  Simultaneously  they  saw 
Glade  run  into  the  middle  of  the  street.  An 
instant  later  they  beheld  the  spectacle  of 
him  grabbing  the  rein  of  a  runaway  horse 
and  boldly  keeping  pace  with  it.  As  the 
buggy  to  which  it  was  hitched  flashed  by 
they  discerned  the  form  of  a  fashionably 
dressed  young  woman  occupying  it  alone. 
Instinctively  all  rushed  out  onto  the  side- 
walk. Only  a  square  away  they  saw  Glade 
bring  the  horse  to  a  full  stop.  They  noted 
the  woman  in  the  buggy  did  not  move,  and 
all  ran  to  the  scene,  being  joined  by  others 
of  the  neighborhood.  Glade's  chauffeur 
took  charge  of  the  horse  while  Glade  and 
Metcalf  lifted  the  woman  from  the  buggy 
and  carried  her  to   Metcalf's   house. 

Aunt  Mandy  was  summoned,  and  she 
soon  revived  the  woman  with  the  aid  of 
Susan  and  Laura.  The  woman  had  suffered 
no  worse  injury  than  to  faint  from  fright. 
When  she  regained  consciousness,  she 
plunged  her  very  white  and  shapely  fingers 
into  her  mass  of  raven  black  hair  and 
muttered ; 
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"Let  me  think ;  what  was  that  address 
I  was  going  to  ?" 

"It  would  probably  be  best  for  you  to 
return  to  your  home,  madam,"  suggested 
Glade.  "My  motor  car  stands  in  front  and 
is  at  your  command." 

"You  are  very  kind,  but  where  is  my 
horse  and  buggy?" 

"My  chauffeur  has  it  in  charge,  but  I 
thought  possibly  you  might  be  a  little  too 
nervous  to  undertake  to  drive  the  horse  for 
the  present ;  my  chauffeur  will  drive  it 
home  for  you. 

"That  will  be  lovely.  I — I — will  accept 
your  kindness."  Whereupon  she  gave  Glade 
his  first  opportunity  of  looking  into  her  re- 
markably black  and  beautiful  eyes.  "My 
name  is  Miss  Wilda  Dennett,"  she  con- 
tinued smiling  up  at  him. 

"And  you're  from  the  United  States  of 
course,"  Glade  said. 

"Yes,  from  Savannah,  Georgia." 

"Our  old  home,"  Glade  and  Metcalf  ex- 
claimed together. 

"Is  that  so?"  Miss  Dennett  asked  in  sur- 
prise.    "Isn't  that  remarkable !" 

After  the  formality  of  introductions,  a 
veritable  party  ensued.  Upon  Metcalf's  in- 
structions, Aunt  Mandy  served  hot  choco- 
late and  wafers,  and  the  Victrola  was 
pressed  into  service.  It  was  nearly  two 
hours  later  that  Miss  Wilda  Dennett  hap- 
pened to  think  of  her  parents. 

"Oh  goodness,  father  and  mother  will 
imagine  the  Germans  have  captured  me," 
she  announced.  "I  must  be  going  as  much 
as  I  hate  to,  for  it's  the  first  real  southern 
hospitality  I've  had  the  good  fortune  to 
enjoy  since  I  came  to  Paris." 

"You  haven't  changed  your  mind  about 
availing  yourself  of  my  motor  car,  have 
you?"  Glade  asked  her. 

"Not  in  the  least,"  she  replied.  "In  fact, 
I  am  more  anxious  than  ever  to  ride  in 
your  motor  car,  especially  since  you  will  be 
obliged  to  drive  it." 

"But  Mr.  Glade  has  a  chauffeur,"  Susan 
reminded. 

"He's  going  to  drive  her  horse,"  Glade 
reminded  her.  Then  he  turned  to  Metcalf. 
"Frank,  I'll  go  over  those  papers  to-morrow 
night."' 

"You're  welcome  to  at  any  time  it  suits 
your  convenience,  Bob,"  he  replied  cordi- 
ally. 

After  Glade  and  Miss  Dennett  had  de- 
parted and  after  Metcalf  had  taken  the 
liberty  of  kissing  Miss  Susan  Weston  three 
times  in  rapid  succession,  Laura  arose  to 
say : 

"See,  Venturesome  Susie,  I  told  you 
things  would  work  out  for  themselves." 

"It  does  seem  as  though  that  little  run- 
away episode  might  prove  most  fateful," 
agreed  Metcalf. 

"Well,  just  how  fateful  could  it  prove?" 
Susan  asked  rather  teasingly. 

"It  might  even  lead  me  to  feel  perfectly  at 
ease  in  proposing  to  you,"  Metcalf  replied 
calmly. 

"In  the  presence  of  an  audience?"  she 
asked  in  feigned  horror. 

"I'd  like  for  the  whole  world  to  hear  me 
propose  to  you,  dearie." 

"Why  make  it  so  public?"  she  asked. 

"So  the  whole  world  could  benefit  by  the 
object  lesson  it  would  teach,  if  you  accepted 
me,  mind  you,"  he  replied. 

"And  if  I  did  accept  you,  what  would  that 
object  lesson  be?" 

"It  would  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  a 
human  born  unlucky  can  by  dint  of  his  own 


incessant  efforts  overcome  the  misfortune 
and  be  supremely  happy." 

"But  you  weren't  born  so  unlucky,"  she 
insisted.  "It  isn't  everyone  who  has  a  rich 
father  like  you  had." 

"It  isn't  everyone  who  had  a  poor,  sweet 
mother  like  I  did  either,"  he  rejoined. 

This  led  to  a  vivid  recounting  of  the  ex- 
periences of  his  parents  before  his  birth  in 
war-ridden  Soudan,  and  after  he  had  fin- 
ished, Metcalf  gently  asked : 

"Now,  Susan,  my  little  guardian  angel, 
will  you  be  my  wife?" 

"You  bet  your  life,"  she  answered  back 
gleefully. 

"Congratulations  to  you  both,"  almost 
yelled  Laura  in  her  great  joy  over  the  very 
apparent  happiness  of  her  two  friends. 

Thus  the  betrothal  of  Frank  Metcalf  and 
Susan  Weston  began.  And  the  very  next 
day  he  received  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr. 
Frank  Glade.  It  was  from  his  twin 
brother,  who  took  this  initiative  to  restore 
his  honored  family  name  to  the  Frank  who 


had  so  long  lived  incognito  of  his  own 
volition  in  order  to  protect  that  honored 
name  against  any  atrocity  he  might  com- 
mit in  his  irresponsible  moments. 

CHAPTER  IX 

THE  STORK  BRAVES   WAR'S  FURY 

Three  months  elapsed  and  the  terrible 
war  had  grown  in  its  fury.  In  fact,  the 
great  battle  of  the  Marne  was  in  progress 
at  that  very  time.  Pierre  Joffre  was  in  the 
midst  of  it  somewhere  despite  the  desper- 
ate efforts  of  Robert  Glade  to  secure  for 
him  a  commission  which  would  take  him  out 
of  the  military  service.  The  French  gov- 
ernment had  appointed  two  different  sets 
of  men  on  different  occasions  to  carry  out 
their  program  of  secret  campaigns  in  neu- 
tral countries,  but  Joffre's  name  was  far 
down  on  the  list  of  eligibles  and  had  not  yet 
been  reached. 

It  was  a  chilly,  rainy  day  about  this  time 
that  Laura's  attending  physician  sent  her  to 
bed  and  Aunt  Mandy  was  the  first  one  out- 
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side  the  family  summoned.  Then,  in  the 
midst  of  an  afternoon  deluge  which  swept 
over  the  city,  Susan  Weston  and  Wilda  Den- 
nett arrived  at  the  Joffre  home  prepared  for 
a  long  stay.  They  came  in  Robert  Glade's 
automobile. 

"What  is  the  latest  news  from  the  battle 
of  the  Marne  ?"  Laura  asked  them  anxiously 
the  first  thing  after  they  arrived. 

"The  French  losses  are  very  light,"  Susan 
fibbed. 

"Your  husband's  regiment  wasn't  even  in 
the  fight,"  Wilda  added  with  feigned  seri- 
ousness. 

"I'm  so  glad  to  hear  that,  and  he  may  yet 
return  to  me,"  Laura  replied. 

"Yes,  Robert  is  conferring  with  some 
French  officials  this  afternoon  about  rushing 
through  a  commission  for  Mr.  Joffre," 
Wilda  announced. 

"Oh,  I'm  so  glad,"  Laura  said  with  grati- 
tude written  all  over  her  wan  face. 

Aunt  Mandy,  Susan  and  Wilda  joined 
with  the  elder  Mrs.  Joffre  to  do  everything 
in  their  power  to  make  the  remainder  of 
the  afternoon  comfortable  and  pleasant  for 
Laura.  At  seven  o'clock  that  evening 
Robert  Glade  and  Frank  Glade,  formerly 
Metcalf,  arrived  at  the  house,  and  were  re- 
ceived in  the  parlor  downstairs  by  Susan 
and  Wilda. 

"We  have  good  news  for  Laura,"  Robert 
told  them  triumphantly  the  moment  he  set 
foot  inside  the  room. 

"You  got  her  husband  the  appointment," 
Wilda  guessed. 

"Correct  you  are,  my  dear,"  Robert  ad- 
mitted. "He  will  be  ordered  to  report  in 
Paris  at  once.  He  should  be  here  within 
three  weeks." 

"Oh,  goody,"  Susan  exclaimed  jumping 
up  and  down  with  joy. 

"But  it  may  not  be  best  to  tell  Laura  of 
this  until  after  the  doctor  is  consulted," 
Frank  suggested. 

"Where  is  the  doctor?"  Robert  asked. 

"He  is  on  his  way  here  now,"  Wilda 
replied. 

It  was  at  three  o'clock  the  following 
morning  when  a  lusty,  little  cry  told  this 
party,  assembled  in  the  parlor,  that  a 
stranger  had  arrived  upstairs.  Fifteen 
minutes  of  suspense  ensued  and  then  Aunt 
Mandy  came  rushing  downstairs. 

"Is  it  a  boy  or  girl,"  all  four  asked  her  at 
once. 

"Lordy  massy,  chillun,  there's  both 
kinds,"  Aunt  Mandy  announced. 

"Twins?"  all  asked. 

"Yes,  bless  'em,  a  boy  and  a  girl." 

"And  is  everybody  doing  well,"  Susan 
asked  with  much  concern. 

"Yes,  indeedy,  fine,  ma'm,"  the  old  negress 
assured  them. 

"And  neither  one  of  them  seems  marked 
in  any  way  ?"  Frank  asked  eagerly. 

"Not  at  all,  massa,  they  is  as  perfect  a 
pair  of  babies  as  I  ever  laid  my  eyes  on, 
and  I've  'tended  to  lot  of  them,"  Aunt 
Mandy  declared. 

"Isn't  that  grand  !"  exclaimed  Susan,  who 
then  threw  her  arms  around  Frank's  neck. 
"You,  dear,  may  have  performed  a  miracle 
for  all  we  know." 

"For  all  anyone  knows  hypnotism  may 
often  perform  miracles,  my  dear,"  re- 
sponded Frank.  "It  is  only  too  bad  this  sci- 
ence had  not  reached  its  high  state  of  prac- 
tical use  in  poor  mother's  time." 

Three  hours  dragged  by  before  the  physi- 
cian would  allow  any  visitors  in  the  con- 
verted nursery,  and  then  only  Susan  and 
Wilda    were    admitted.      Their    visit    was 
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greatly  shortened  because  they  had  no 
sooner  stepped  into  the  room  than  the  new 
arrivals  began  to  vie  with  each  in  emitting 
the  loudest  cries  and  the  much  interested 
young  women  were  hustled  out  of  the  room. 
Reaching  the  head  of  the  stairs  they  stopped 
to  look  at  each  other,  and  then  Susan  said 
to  Wilda: 

"War  twins." 

"The  second  pair  to  cut  a  big  figure  in  our 
lives,"  Wilda  added. 

It  was  exactly  fifteen  days  later  that  this 
same  party  was  assembled  at  the  Joffre 
house  with  Laura  and  her  twins.  This  time 
they  were  all  there  to  give  a  rousing  recep- 
tion to  a  heroic  soldier,  Pierre  Joffre. 

Robert  Glade  had  been  alone  responsible 
for  his  release  from  the  French  army.  He 
had  persevered  through  thick  and  thin,  and 
he  had  achieved  a  victory.  Frank  Glade 
had  won  his  place  on  Laura's  roll  of  honor 
in  cpiite  another  way  as  has  been  related, 
but  he  shared  equally  as  a  recipient  of  the 
little  mother's  unbounded  gratitude.  There 
was  not  a  single  dark  cloud  on  her  horizon 
now,  excepting  the  slight  possibility  of 
Pierre  being  displeased  when  he  learned 
that  Glade  had  been  his  benefactor.  The 
deal  whereby  he  was  rescued  from  the 
trenches  had  been  cleverly  engineered,  so 
he  was  completely  deceived  as  to  its  origin. 
He  had  written  his  little  wife  a  truly  en- 
thusiastic letter,  giving  her  all  the  credit 
for  removing  him  from  the  sphere  of  actual 
warfare  and  had  added  an  announcement 
that  he  would  leave  the  front  the  following 
day. 

CHAPTER  X 

THE    FAILURE    OF    A    BOLD    PLOT 

Laura  was  clasping  this  very  letter  to  her 
breast  as  the  mission  clock  in  the  hallway 
struck  the  hour  of  six.  Dusk  was  just  set- 
tling when  a  man  in  uniform  leaped  over 
the  front  yard  fence  and  ran  at  top  speed 
toward  the  house.  All  within  the  house 
espied  him  simultaneously  and  there  was  a 
general  rush  for  the  vestibule.  Laura  in 
mad  joy  fairly  tore  open  the  door  and  she 
was  in  the  arms  of  the  man. 

The  next  instant  she  realized  that  the  man 
who  embraced  her  was  not  her  husband. 

Impulsively  she  drew  away  from  him. 
Like  all  the  others  gathered  around  her, 
poor  Laura  was  speechless.  Apprehension 
succumbed  to  a  veritable  mental  panic  as 
her  quick  deduction  led  to  the  one  plaus- 
ible answer.  Something  had  happened  to 
Pierre ! 

Throughout  all  that  tense  moment  the 
soldier  remained  at  attention  stolidly,  but 
with  just  a  slight  trace  of  a  sneer  on  his 
face. 

Robert  Glade  was  the  first  one  to  regain 
his  equilibrium.  He  advanced  a  step 
towards  the  soldier. 

"You  have  a  message  for  us,  I  presume," 
he  said. 

"Yes,"  the  soldier  answered  as  a  smile 
spread  over  his  swarthy  face. 

"Tell  us  then,  tell  us  quickly,"  Laura 
pleaded  almost  frantically. 

"It  is  quite  a  long  story  and  a  sad  one," 
the  stranger  declared.    "May  I  come  in?" 

"Yes,  yes,  but  hurry ;  this  suspense  is 
terrible,"  Laura  urged. 

Once  in  the  parlor,  the  soldier  surveyed 
his  surroundings  with  deliberation  and  then 
carefully  scanned  the  faces  of  those  who 
eagerly  gazed  upon  him. 

Unmistakably  not  of  French  blood,  this 
man  could  be  judged  either  a  Portuguese 
or  an  Arab.    His  eyes  were  jet-black,  small, 


piercing  and  closely  set.  His  nose  was  ex- 
ceedingly sharp  and  the  general  contour  of 
his  face  was  such  as  to  impress  one  with  the 
idea  that  he  was  a  contumelious  and  relent- 
lessly cruel  individual.  His  manner,  his 
swagger  and  the  tone  of  his  voice  accentu- 
ated this  impression. 

"Why  do  you  hesitate  to  deliver  your 
message,  sir?"  asked  Frank  Glade  suddenly 
manifesting  an  impatience  which  bordered 
on  displeasure. 

"Oh,  it's  no  use  to  hurry,  but  I  will  for 
the  lady's  sake,"  the  stranger  began.  "It  is 
her  husband  I  am  to  tell  about.  He  is 
worse  than  dead." 

"Worse  than  dead  !"  his  auditors  repeated 
in  unison. 

"Yes,  he  will  never  come  back  to  his 
home,"  the  soldier  continued. 

"Why  not  ?"  Laura  asked  with  great 
anxiety. 

"Oh,  I  say  never — he  may  come  back,  but 
not  to  stay  long — it  is  on  account  of 
Katerina,  a  Red  Cross  nurse." 

After  divesting  himself  of  this  bit  of  in- 
nuendo, the  stranger  coolly  lighted  a 
cigarette  which  he  had  taken  from  behind 
his  ear  a  moment  before,  and  he  did  not 
take  the  trouble  to  ask  if  anyone  objected  to 
his  smoking. 

"Say,  what's  your  game?"  Frank  Glade 
demanded,  confronting  the  soldier  raen- 
ancingly  and  clenching  his  fists  as  if  he 
anticipated  striking  a  blow. 

"It's  no  game  of  mine,"  the  stranger  re- 
plied shrugging  his  shoulders.  "Joffre  asked 
me  to  come  here  and  lie  for  him,  but  when  I 
saw  his  pretty  wife  I  could  not  do  it."  And 
the  man  betrayed  an  unshakable  audacity. 

"Then  it's  up  to  you  to  quit  beating 
around  the  bush  and  tell  us  the  truth,  and 
I  want  you  to  do  just  that  very  thing," 
Frank  Glade  demanded  looking  the  man 
straight  in  the  eyes. 

"Very  well,"  the  soldier  replied,  affecting 
a  clumsy  affable  attitude.  "He  is  with 
Katerina  who  he  loves  and  who  loves  him. 
She  will  not  let  him  go  away  from  him  for 
the  present.  He  wanted  me  to  say  he  was 
detained  at  the  barracks." 

"That's  a  lie,"  almost  screamed  the  dis- 
tracted Laura. 

"Yes,  it's  an  infamous  lie,"  a  voice  from 
the  vestibule  sung  out  in  ringing  tones. 

All  turned  abruptly  toward  the  doorway 
and  there  beheld  Pierre  Joffre,  his  head 
swathed  in  bandages. 

Laura  threw  herself  into  his  outstretched 
arms  and  kissed  him  many  times. 

The  swarthy-faced  stranger  quickly 
whipped  a  revolver  out  of  his  hip  pocket 
and  he  was  just  on  the  verge  of  leveling  it 
on  Pierre  when  both  Robert  and  Frank 
Glade  pounced  upon  him,  knocking  the 
weapon  out  of  his  hand  and  precipitating  a 
struggle  in  which  the  soldier  fought  with 
all  the  fury  of  an  enraged  beast.  Pierre 
gently  pushed  Laura  away  from  him  and 
rushed  to  the  aid  of  the  two  brothers,  while 
all  the  women  present  hastened  to  get  away 
from  the  gladiators. 

"Stand  back,  Joffre,  save  yourself!" 
Robert  Glade  commanded  as  he  proceeded 
to  lift  his  adversary  bodily  away  from  the 
others. 

Astonished  at  this  demonstration  of 
herculean  strength,  Pierre  did  desist  his  ef- 
forts and  gazed  spellbound  on  the  spectacle 
of  Robert  deliberately  hoisting  the  soldier 
high  in  the  air  and  hurling  him  to  the  floor, 
whereupon  Frank  Glade  promptly  leaped  on 
top  of  the  man  and  contributed  his  share  in 
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the  form  of  a  volley  of  well-aimed  blows, 
while  Robert  stood  nearby  at  rest.  The  in- 
truder and  would-be  traducer  fought  des- 
perately, but  despite  this,  Frank  deliberately 
lifted  him  from  the  flour  and  duplicated  his 
brother's  feat  of  elevating  the  combatant 
high  in  the  air  and  tossing  him  violently 
back  on  the  floor  again.  With  equal  pre- 
cision, Robert  jumped  astraddle  the  squirm- 
ing foe  and  took  his  turn  at  punching  his 
face. 

Suddenly  the  soldier  ceased  to  struggle, 
and  his  body  became  limp,  whereupon 
Robert  arose  and  coolly  dusted  off  his 
clothes.  After  surveying  their  vanquished 
rival  momentarily,  Robert  turned  to  the 
group  of  witnesses  to  the  unusual  spectacle. 
"It's  an  old  two-time  trick  my  brother 
and  I  used  to  work  in  emergencies  when 
we  were  kids,"  he  explained  smilingly. 

"Is  the  fellow  dead?"  Pierre  asked  rather 
anxiously. 

"No,  he  is  only  ready  for  a  long  stay  in 
the  hospital,"  Robert  assured. 

Even  as  he  uttered  these  words,  the  fallen 
soldier  opened  his  eyes  and  quick  as  a  flash 
he  produced  a  second  revolver  from  his 
belt.  Pierre  was  the  first  to  discover  his 
move,  and  he  leaped  on  top  of  the  man  and 
wrested  the  gun  from  his  hand  in  a  twink- 
ling. 

Enraged  beyond  control  Pierre  arose  and 
leveled  the  pistol  on  the  soldier,  and  was 
just  about  to  pull  the  trigger  when  there 
was  a  lusty  outcry  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
double-crib  in  the  far  corner  of  the  room. 
The  two  babes  were  vieing  with  each  other 
in  the  art  of  making  themselves  heard. 

"What's  that?"  Pierre  asked  before  he 
could  stop  to  think.  "Oh,  our  baby,"  he 
answered  himself. 

"Our  babies,  my  dear,"  Laura  corrected 
as  she  hurried  to  the  crib. 

"Our  babies  !  Twins?"  And  Pierre  for- 
got all  about  the  dangerous  man  who  laid 
wiggling  at  his  feet.  Instead  of  minding 
him  a  second  longer,  the  young  father 
walked  with  celerity  to  the  crib  and  feasted 
his  eyes  gleefully. 

Fortunately  the  Glade  brothers  retained 
their  alertness,  and  they  seized  the  intruder 
in  the  nick  of  time  to  make  short  work  of 
making  him  securely  their  prisoner  by  bind- 
ing him  with  a  rope  which  Wilda  Dennett 
had  secured  in  an  adjoining  room. 

The  brothers  were  finishing  their  work 
when  Pierre  discontinued  his  fondling  of 
his  offspring  upon  remembering  what  he 
was  about  to  do  before  he  heard  their  out- 
cry. 

"They're  war  twins,"  Laura  told  him  as 
he  turned  to  glance  back  at  his  enemy. 

"Yes,"  he  agreed  as  his  gaze  fell  on  the 
two  Glade  boys  engrossed  in  the  comple- 
tion of  their  task.  "And — and — why  are 
they  both  here?" 

"They  are  also  war  twins  who  have  been 
wonderfully  kind  to  us,"  Laura  replied, 
after  which  she  briefly  told  her  husband  of 
the  best  acts  of  both  men.  Then  suddenly 
her  bright,  beaming  face  grew  grave  and  she 
abruptly  asked:  "Who  is  Katerina?" 

"Katerina  is  that  fiend's  wife,  who  was 
so  eager  to  be  near  him  that  she  joined  the 
Red  Cross,"  Pierre  frankly  declared. 

"And  what  has  she  to  do  with  you?" 
Laura  asked  without  the  slightest  trace  of 
accusation  in  her  voice. 

"Nothing  only   I   saved   her    from   being 
murdered   at   the   hands   of    her   husband," 
Pierre  explained. 
"And  that  is  what's  the  matter  with  your 


head?"   she  asked  laying  her  hand  gently 
on  the  bandages. 

"Indirectly,  yes ;  but  it  was  weeks  ago 
that  I  prevented  him  from  killing  her,"  he 
went  on.  "Jose — that's  his  name — stood 
next  to  me  in  ranks  from  the  beginning.  We 
became  comrades.  He  seemed  to  be  a 
pretty  decent  fellow.  But  I  learned  later 
that  his  game  was  to  reap  profits  from  sell- 
ing his  wife's  honor  to  the  soldiers.  When 
she  refused  to  be  thus  mistreated,  he  at- 
tacked her  and  was  just  about  to  beat  her 
to  death  when  I  happened  onto  the  scene 
and  I  did  what  any  man  would  do — inter- 
fered. From  that  day  on  his  wife  avoided 
him,  and  he  became  my  bitterest  enemy.  .1 
had  told  him  all  about  you  and  my  home 
in  our  days  of  friendship.  By  some  turn  of 
fate  he  succeeded  in  getting  a  furlough  just 
in  time  to  beat  me  to  Paris.  He  waylaid  me 
and  almost  crushed  my  head  with  a  club 
after  telling  me  of  his  villainous  plan  to 
come  out  here  and  upset  my  home.  Luckily 
I  regained  my  senses  soon  enough  to  get 
here  before  he  had  time  to  get  very  far  j 
with  his  dastardly  plot." 

"The  miserable  beast,"  Laura  murmured 
as  she  gazed  over  at  the  now  completely 
overpowered  man  with  awe. 

"He  is  all  of  that,  and  I  am  going  to  see 
to  it  that  he  is  turned  over  to  the  authorities 
and  that  justice  is  meted  out,"  Pierre  an- 
nounced. "Now  introduce  me  to  the  young 
ladies." 

Laura  introduced  Pierre  to  Susan  Wes- 
ton and  Wilda  Dennett. 

"They  came  into  our  lives  rather  late," 
she  added,  "but  it  was  not  too  late  to  give 
Wilda  a  chance  to  soon  become  Mrs.  Robert 
Glade  and  to  give  Susan  the  same  chance  to 
equally  soon  become  Mrs.  Frank  Glade." 

"Indeed !"  Pierre  exclaimed.  "What  a 
happy  situation.  Accept  my  congratulations 
everybody,  including  yourself,  little  precious 
wife,  for  presenting  me  with  the  only  war 
twins  in  the — " 

But  Laura  interrupted  him  to  explain 
that  the  Glade  brothers  were  also  war 
twins  of  another  generation,  and  she  told 
him  the  whole  extraordinary  story  later. 

The  unusual  coincidence  of  two  pairs  of 
war  twins  coming  into  the  same  sphere 
under  such  circumstances  impressed  Pierre 
deeply.  He  felt  abundantly  happy  for  it  all. 
But  with  admirable  consideration  for  others 
less  fortunate,  he  evinced  the  one  undying 
spirit  of  a  real  virile,  God-fearing  manhood 
by  reverently  returning  thanks  to  the  Su- 
preme Being. 

"And  in  this  hour  of  our  mutual  joy,  let 
us  send  up  prayers  for  the  millions  of  sub- 
jects of  belligerent  countries  who  have 
naught  but  sorrow  for  their  lot  to-night,"  he 
added. 

For  these  words  he  received  a  dozen 
kisses  from  his  loving  little  wife,  because  it 
was  this  magnanimity,  this  manhood,  which 
had  always  inspired  her  to  love  Pierre 
Joffre  with  ever-increasing  intensity. 

Her  act  of  impulsively  kissing  her  hus- 
band proved  contagious.  The  senior  war 
twins  and  their  fiancees  caught  the  germ 
with  rather  noisy  alacrity  and  the  elder 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joffre  fell  into  the  spirit  of 
the  moment  by  emulating  the  osculatory 
achievements   of   the  younger    folks. 

Then  the  infant  war  twins  were  heard 
from  again  and  a  happy,  little  mother  and  a 
proud  daddy  divided  kisses  equally  among 
their  promising  and  interesting  family. 

And  amidst  all  their  joys  they  were  both 
happily     dreaming     of     the     incomparable 


America  to  which  they  were  to  soon  return, 
and  where  war  twins  can  have  peace  and  a 
better  chance  in  life. 

THE    END 
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Hi  Psychic  Mysterious  Personality 
Expressed  in  Perfume 

By    N.    E.    LOSER 


O  express  the  personality  of  a 
woman  so  mysterious  as  Theda 
Bara,  the  world- famed  William 
Fox  screen  star,  in  a  medium  so 
evasive  and  elusive  as  a  per- 
fume, has  been  the  task  of  Ann  Haviland 
a  perfume  artist  of  note.  Mrs.  Haviland 
has  been  able  to  duplicate  the  secrets  of 
the  physicians  and  alchemists  of  old,  whose 
wonderful  perfumes  and  incense  are  prac- 
tically a  lost  art.  She  has,  after  great  diffi- 
culty, evolved  a  perfume  for  Miss  Bara 
which  blends  to  a  remarkable  degree  Miss 
Bara's  mysterious  and  dual  personality. 

The  perfumer  in  her  remarkable  career 
of  furnishing  perfumes  for  women  of  all 
professions,  has  frankly  acknowledged  that 
she  has  never  been  so  put  to  the  test,  as  she 
was  in  mixing  a  combination  of  ingredients 
to  conform  to  the  psychic  personality  of 
Theda  Bara. 

Mrs.  Haviland  has  a  super-sensitive 
nose — a  nose  that  is  guided  in  its  instincts 
of  smell  by  psychic  thoughts,  combined  with 
a  careful  study  of  her  subject.  After  a 
visit  of  Miss  Bara  to  Mrs.  Haviland's  studio, 
the  perfumer  was  able  to  evolve  a  fragrance 
which  she  assured  Miss  Bara,  was  the  rarest 
scent  ever  made,  and  which  in  its  mixtures 
psychically  leaves  the  impression  of  her 
mysterious  personality. 

"Theda  Bara  is  the  most  mysterious  and 
fascinating  woman  that  has  ever  come  to 
me  for  a  perfume  to  match  her  personality," 
said  Mrs.  Haviland.  "The  very  first  impres- 
sion you  get  of  Miss  Bara  is  one  of  erri- 
ness.  She  seems  to  glide  into  a  room  like 
a  vapor,  giving  the  observer  a  thrill  that 
manifests  itself  in  little  gasps  and  the  draw- 
ing in  of  the  breath.  In  departing  she  leaves 
that  same  weird  feeling. 

"Perfume  is  an  art  as  subtle  as  music,  as 
intangible  as  the  quality  that  reveals  the 
soul  in  certain  portraits ;  as  powerful  to  ex- 


press the  inner  spirit  as  the  notes  of  the 
human  voice.  How  to  harmonize  Theda 
Bara's  perfume  with  her  mysterious,  haunt- 
ing personality,  was  the  task  before  me. 

"As  a  base  for  the  mixture  I  made  a  per- 
fume of  oil,  woods  and  gums  of  Persia. 
This  to  typify  her  Orientalism,  her  gliding, 
snake-like  charm,  her  mysticism,  her  allure- 
ments. For  her  better  nature  (she  has  a 
sweet,  child-like  character)  I  combined  a 
perfume  of  pomegranate  blossoms  exuding 
a  scent  of  velvety  sweetness  and  charm,' typi- 
fying the  depth  of  her  soul  and  also  radiat- 
ing warmth.  When  mixed  with  the  ingredi- 
ents composing  the  baser  personality  it  sent 
forth  a  subtle  perfume,  haunting  in  its  odor 
which  truly  symbolizes  and  will  always  be 
associated  with  Theda  Bara's  dual  person- 
ality. 

"What  is  all  the  more  remarkable  about 
this  perfume  for  Miss  Bara  is  the  fact  that 
there  are  no  animal  odors  used,  such  as 
musk,  civot  or  ambergris,  which  invariably 
are  the  basis  of  all  commercial  perfumes. 
Miss  Bara  required  something  more  deli- 
cate, more  mysterious,  more  subtle  for  the 
composition  of  her  psychic  perfume." 

Mrs.  Haviland  is  also  completing!  the 
mixture  of  a  wonderful  incense  for  Theda 
Bara.  This  incense  unlike  any  others,  is  a 
Biblical  formula  and  contrary  to  established 
methods.  It  will  contain  no  sandal  wood  as 
a  base,  but  a  combination  of  perfumes, 
which  when  smoldering,  will  send  forth  a 
vapor  conjuring  up  in  its  scent  the  haunting 
mysteries  of  the  dead  Egyptian  past. 

In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  why  woman 
is  addicted  to  the  use  of  perfume,  Mrs. 
Haviland  said : 

"To  lure  the  opposite  sex.  From  the  days 
of  old,  through  the  centuries  to  the  present 
day,  perfumes  have,  and  will  be  associated 
in  the  minds  of  men  with  the  one  woman." 
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WHY    IS    YOUR    FAVORITE    YOUR 
FAVORITE? 

"The  Photo-Play  Journal"  will  pay  $5  for 
the  best  answer  of  75  words  or  less  to  this 
question.  The  sum  of  $3  will  be  paid  to  the 
second  best,  and  $1  will  be  paid  to  each  of 
the  next  two  best.  If  you  have  a  favorite 
among  the  many  motion  picture  artists, 
write  why. 


FOR  MARGUERITE  CLARK. 

I  consider  Marguerite  Clark  the  best  of  all 
moving  picture  stars  because  she  is  the  cutest 
and  is  just  as  clever  as  any  of  them.  She  has 
attained  one  art  in  which  she  excels,  and  that 
is  to  convey  cute  little  wholesome  thoughts  by 
lip  expression  without  uttering  any  words. 
Her  vivacity,  too,  is,  I  think,  in  a  class  by  it- 
self. Dorothy  htt,  1630  Ruscomb  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

FOR  THEODORE  ROBERTS. 

While  other  girls  are  raving  about  handsome 
matinee  idols,  1  am  doting  on  the  masterly, 
versatile  acting  of  Theodore  Roberts,  whom  I 
consider    the    best     all-around      artist     on    the 


screen  today.  There  is  no  other  actor  or  no 
actress  who  can  do  the  things  he  can  do  with 
his  wonderful  eyes.  He  can  make  them  look 
awful  or  ingratiating  at  will.  He  is  the  only 
actor  who  is  as  good  a  villain  as  he  is  a  hero. 
All  others  are  better  in  one  line  or  another. 
This  trait,  I  hold,  makes  Mr.  Roberts  the 
leader.     Ethel  M.  Sullivan,  Amarillo,  Texas. 

FOR  MARY   PICKFORD. 

Argument  becomes  silly  when  Mary  Pick- 
ford  is  in  the  consideration,  I  think.  Omit  her 
name  and  it  is  interesting  and  hard  to  decide, 
but  with  her  in  the  game  she  leads  the  field 
by  a  mile.  She  is  simply  perfection — she  is 
more  to  the  screen  than  any  other  star  ever 
was  to  the  stage.  She  is  a  queen  who  con- 
quered the  world  and  has  no  near  competitors. 
Bushnlll  A.  Franklin,  Norristown,  Pa. 


Send  a  Two-cent  Stamp  for  a  Sample 
Piece  of  the  Famous 

GEN-NE-SEE  CREAM  FUDGE 

The  most  delicious  confection  ever  devised  for  man 
by  man.  Sent  prepaid,  any  place,  for  40c  a  pound. 
PELL  &  FEIST,  3051  Germantown  Ave.,  PHILADELPHIA 


VERY 
DISTINCTIVE 
IN  BEAUTY 
BRILLIANCY 

AND  CUT 
WONDERFUL 
VALUES  AT 

£5 
40 

*100  HZB 

EASY  CREDIT  TERM5 

Send  for  Catalog:  telling  all  about  how  easy  we  make  it  for  you  to 
wear  and  own  a  Genuine  Diamond,  fine  watch  or  other  handsome 
Jewelry.  There  are  over  2,000  illustrations  of  Diamonds,  Watches, 
Jewelry  —  Diamond  Rings  on  credit  terms  as  low  as  $2.50  a  month; 
Diamond  La  Vallieres  as  low  as  $1  a  month;  Diamond  Ear  Screws, 
Studs,  Scarf  Pins  at  S2  a  month,  etc.  All  our  Diamonds  are  charac- 
terized by  dazzling  brilliancy  and  wide-spread  effect,  and  are  set  in 
solid  gold  and  platinum.  Also  solid  gold  Watches,  as  low  as  $3.50  a 
month;  Wrist  Watches,  $1.50  a  month,  etc.  Whatever  you  select  from 
our  Catalog  will  be  sent,  all  shipping  charges  prepaid.  You  see  and 
examine  the  article  right  in  your  own  hands.  If  perfectly  sat- 
isfied, pay  one-fifth  of  the  purchase  price  and  keep  it,  balance  divided  into 
eight  equal  amounts,  pavable  monthly.  If  not  just  what  you  wiBfa,  return  at 
our  expense.    SEND  FOR  CATALOG  TODAY.     IT  IS  FREE. 

LOFTIS  BROS.  &  CO.,  The   National   Credit  Jewelers 

Dept.  M  354  100  to  108  N.  Stat*  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 

(Established  1858)    Stores  in:   Chicago    :    Pittsburgh    :    St.  Lome   ;    Omaha 


Satisfaction 


SUPERFLUOUS 
HAIR  REMOVER 

The  only  treatment 
winch  will  remove  perma- 
nently all  Superfluous 
Hair  from  the  face,  neck, 
arms  or  any  part  of  the 
body,  leaving  no  mark  or 
blemish  on  the  most  del- 
icate skin.  No  electric 
needle,  burning  caustic 
or  powders  used.  Orig- 
inator, sole  owner  and  used  exclusively  by  me. 

Dr.  Margaret  Ruppert 

Suite  70-72-73 

1112-1114  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 

Bell  Phone,  Walnut  7021 

Surgeon  Chiropody,  Shampooing,  Manicuring,  Electric  Face 
and  Scalp  Treatment,  Marcel  Waving. 

Moles,  Warts  and  AH  Skin  Blemishes  Removed 

Established  22  Years.  Write  for  Further  Information. 


TRADE  MARK 
Reg.  U.  S.  Patent  Office 


Compare  the  Quality 

ana 

Compare  the  Class 

of 

The  Photo-Play 
Journal 

with  all  other  motion  picture  maga- 
zines and  you  will  surely  decide  to 
subscribe  for  THE  PHOTO-PLAY 
JOURNAL  by  the  year.  No  other 
periodical  in  America  prints  pictures 
as  superfine  and  reading  as  unique  as 
THE  PHOTO -PLAY  JOURNAL. 
Don't  depend  on  getting  it  at  your 
news  stand,  but  subscribe,  and  thus 
protect  yourself  against  the  dis- 
appointment of  finding  all  the  news- 
dealers have  sold  all  the 
copies  they  received. 

"The  PHOTO -PLAY  JOURNAL 

A  Big  American  Magazine  with  a 

Heart,    a    Soul    ana*    a    Character 

LAND  TITLE  BUILDING  ::  PHILADELPHIA 
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INTRIGUE 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


She  complied  with  his  suggestion 
promptly.  A  moment  later  a  desperate  bat- 
tle was  raging.  Some  of  Tourville's  men 
had  entered  after  using  a  battering-ram  to 
break  down  the  gates.  A  hand-to-hand  con- 
flict ensued.  The  defenders  were  in  the 
minority  and  the  battle  soon  simmered 
down  to  a  duel  between  Tourville  and 
Henri  personally.  After  some  maneuvering 
Tourville  got  through  Henri's  guard  with 
his  sword,  and  an  instant  later  the  prince 
fell  prostrate  with  a  mortal  wound. 

In  the  subsequent  search  of  the  castle 
Tourville  and  his  men  found  and  released 
Richard  Carr  and  then  came  upon  Peggy, 
being  surprised  to  find  both  there. 

"Where  is  the  little  Grand  Duke?"  was 
the  question  Tourville  kept  propounding, 
and,  a  moment  later,  he  was  answered  most 
reassuringly  when  several  of  his  soldiers  led 
the  boy  into  the  room. 

"Well,  it  took  you  a  long  time  to  get 
here,"  the  lad  said  simply  as  he  entered. 
The  next  instant  he  discovered  Peggy,  and 
he  ran  into  her  arms,  crying:  "My  beautiful 
lady !    I  knew  you'd  save  me." 

Peggy  hugged  and  kissed  the  child.  She 
was  overjoyed  to  see  him. 

"Yes,  gentlemen,  we  owe  the  rescue  of 
our  Grand  Duke  to  Miss  Dare,"  Tourville 
announced,  looking  gratefully  at  the  girl. 
"She  left  a  note  which  gave  us  our  first 
clew  to  the  whereabouts  of  his  youthful 
Excellency." 

Richard  Carr  stood  a  little  apart  from 
the  others.  He  was  struggling  with  his 
emotions.  He  realized  that  he  had  entirely 
misjudged  Peggy,  and  was  remorseful. 

And  it  was  not  many  weeks  later  that 
Peggy,  now  Mrs.  Richard  Carr,  sailed  for 
America  with  her  husband.  She  was  leav- 
ing the  little  Grand  Duke  free  from  intrigue 
at  last,  but  it  was  a  tearful  parting,  just 
the  same.  The  attachment  she  had  formed 
for  the  lad  and  the  undying  love  he  had 
fostered  for  her  was  without  precedent. 
After  many  lingering  kisses,  she  tore  her- 
self away  from  her  boy. 

"Goodbye,  my  beautiful  lady,  but  some 
day  you'll  come  back  when  I'm  more  grown 
up,"  he  shouted  as  she  boarded  the  steamer. 

{From  the  Photoplay  Written,  by  Maibellc 
Heikes  Justice  and  Produced  by  Vitagraph- 
Lubin-Selig-Essanay,  Inc.,  Featuring  Peggy  Hy- 
land,  Marc  McDermott  and  little  Bobby  Connelly.) 


Selling  Silk  in  Salvaduras 

(Continued  from  page  14) 
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general  of  the  president's  army  and  not  you, 
Manchito,  you  fool." 

"Fool?  Me?"  Manchito  asked  as  if  the 
accusation  were  ridiculous. 

"Yes,  you,"  Amelo  thundered  back  at 
him.  "Our  agent  was  not  a  woman,  but  a 
man,  and  he  was  here  two  weeks  ago." 

"Why  did  you  pick  on  me  then?"  Miss 
Burkhart  asked,  beginning  to  see  through 
the  whole  difficulty  which  had  been  keeping 
her  guessing  almost  from  the  minute  she 
set  foot  in  Puerto  Ramon. 

"Two  women  arrived  tonight — one  had 
money  for  us,"  Amelo  explained.  "I  called 
on  you  and  my  cousin  called  on  the  other 


just  for  the  sake  of  being  sure.  The  other 
evidently  has  the  money." 

"But  why  on  earth  did  you  persist  in  ac- 
cusing me?"  she  demanded  with  ire. 

"To  hold  that  cowardly  Manchito  here 
until  I  was  sure  the  revolution  had  gone 
through,"  Amelo  replied.  "It  is  all  over 
now.    His  president  has  been  assassinated." 

"Well,  now  that  it's  all  over  and  settled,  I 
want  you  both  to  give  me  orders  for  silk," 
she  bantied  with  an  eager  desire  to  get  down 
to  business  and  make  up  for  lost  time. 

Then  a  hotel  attache  walked  into  the 
room,  and  without  a  word  handed  a  tele- 
gram to  Miss  Burkhart. 

"Oh,  it's  from  my  firm,"  she  remarked 
with  obvious  pleasure  as  she  tore  it  open. 
However,  an  instant  later  what  she  read 
brought  a  sober  expression  over  her  face. 

"What's  wrong,  senorita?"  Amelo  asked. 

"Listen  to  what  my  firm  cables  me  and 
judge  for  yourself,"  she  replied,  and  then 
she   read  aloud   this   message : 

Miss  May  Burkhart, 

Care  of  El  Grande  Meson,  Puerto  Ramon,  Sal- 
vaduras :  You're  fired  for  not  keeping  busy. 
N.  Y.  Silk  Co. 

Then  the  woman  swooned. 


Drawing  Straws  With  the 
Interesting  Sidney  Drews 

(Continued  from  page  19) 


jump  over  the  Wool  worth  building  in  his 
car.  Well,  Charlie,  Fate  has  brought  YOU 
along.     What  have  you  got  to  say?" 

"Just  this,"  replied  Devlin.  "I'm  on  my 
way  to  the  Speedway,  which " 

"Is  a  short  cut  to  the  cemetery — " 

"Bury  that,"  sneered  Devlin.  "Come 
along  and  take  a  real  ride  with  me.  Mrs. 
Drew  can  follow  and  watch  you." 

Mr.  Drew  got  into  the  racing  machine. 
Devlin  threw  on  the  power,  and  a  few  mo- 
ments later  all  Mrs.  Drew  could  see  was  a 
speck  of  dust  in  the  distance.  When  she 
reached  the  Speedway  in  the  limousine  she 
saw  Devlin  and  Drew  racing  around  at  the 
rate  of  one  hundred  and  umpty-ump  miles 
per  hour.  After  a  time  there  was  a  loud 
pop  and  the  machine  stopped. 

"It's  all  right,"  panted  Devlin.  "I'll  fix 
it,  and  then  we'll  break  a  record." 

"My  dear,"  Drew  called  to  his  wife  as  he 
elevated  both  hands,  "will  you  kindly  come 
and  rescue  me  from  this  speed  king?" 


She  did.  She  told  Devlin  she  wasn't  sure 
whether  the  insurance  on  her  husband's  life 
was  paid  up  to  date.  Besides,  one  of  their 
comedies  was  incomplete,  and  anyhow  she 
didn't  want  a  tragedy  in  her  life.  Then, 
when  he  was  back  in  the  faithful  old  lim- 
ousine, he  said  : 

"Well,  Fate  got  in  its  work.  I  knew 
something  was  going  to  happen  today,  and  it 
did.  And  if  I  hadn't  been  the  seventh  son 
of  a  seventh  son,  Fate  would  have  won  out." 
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People  Can  Be  Judged 

Accurately  by  Their 

Silhouettes 

(Continued  from  page  2-5) 
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bottom  of  this  page  and  you  will  see  the 
very  personification  of  care-free,  not-to-be- 
worried  satisfaction  with  the  world  and  its 
contents.  In  this  picture  is  presented  the 
striking  silhouette  of  Shirley  Mason,  now 
appearing  in  McClure  pictures.  Miss 
Mason  is  eminently  a  consistent  exponent 
of  the  doctrine  of  living  in  calm  delight.  If 
this  disposition  were  her  secret,  her  silhou- 
ette would  be  the  tattle-tale.  She  could  not 
possibly  make  a  photographic  shadow  which 
would  shield  this  characteristic  of  her's. 
She  has  tried  it  and  failed.  Indeed,  'tis 
quite  enough  to  convince  one  that  there  is 
something  of  the  possible  in  the  art  of  read- 
ing character  and  disposition  by  the  silhou- 
ette. Of  course  it  all  seems  bizarre  until 
mentally  weighed  with  all  due  seriousness, 
but  in  the  end  you  will  find  the  idea  is  not 
far-fetched.  If  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  the 
character  of  any  one,  try  to  induce  them 
to  have  a  shadowgraph  taken  and  then 
study  it.  Mayhap  something  you  had  never 
thought  of  before  will  dawn  upon  you.  It 
is  seldom  wise  to  be  credulous  anyway,  for 
wonders  will  never  cease,  and  everything 
tells  its  story. 

In  concluding  it  just  occurs  to  us  that  it 
would  be  unique  and  unprecedented  if  mod- 
ern sweethearts  exchanged  silhouettes  in- 
stead of  photographs.  It  would  be  an  act 
of  extreme  candor.  Forsooth,  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  subjecting  one's  self  to  the  acid 
test.  If  the  shadow  displayed  a  weakness 
or  a  strength,  it  would  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose. Naturally  the  first  requisite  to  mak- 
ing this  innovation  'practical  would  be  the 
mastering  of  the  science  of  interpreting  the 
meaning  of  physical  lines. 
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Terms  as  low  as  $1.00  down— $1.50  per  month.  Mandolin  or  Guitar  sent  on  approval. 
The  wonderful  new  Gibson  violin  construction  has  set  the  whole  Mandolin  and 
Guitar  world  talking.  Get  our  new  Free  Book  — 112  pages  —  III  illustrations,  a 
valuable  fund  of  information  for  player  and  teacher.  Also  Free  treatise  on  "How 
to  Practice.  Exclusive  Features  that  Make  Every  Gibson  Matchless: 

Stradivariua  arching — scientific  graduation  from  thickness  at  center  to  thinness  at  rim,  securing 
strength — sensitiveness — free  vibration  of  entire  sounding  board.  Tilted  neck,  high  bridge  with 
extension  string-holder,  securing  increased  string  pressure  that  vibrates  a  larger  sounding  board, 
producing  a  bigness  of  tone  never  before  realized.  Reinforced,  non-warpable  neck — elevated 
guard  plate  or  finger  rest — easy  action — adjustable  string-bearing  at  bridge,  overcoming 
sharping  of  heavier  strings  in  upper  positions. 

Make  $1800  to  $5000  or  More  a  Year 

Teaching  and  Selling  the  Gibson 


OPEN  — A   pr-rmanont 

ti'HfhlnK  and  hiiNtnoHN 

opportunity.      Either 

■ex.     Other    positions 

pending. 

WRITE     PROMPTLY. 


Become  a  teacher.     Splendid  opportunities  for  either  sex  in  every     ™  ™  ™  ^  ^  ^  ^    _ 

locality  for  private  and  class  instruction  and  the  sale  of  Gibsons.     /     MBSON  NANDOLIH  GUITAR  00„ 

^> .i  .     .  .    i  *»       j  ••  i         ._£  ii        f  *48  Harrison  vonrt*  K&lfttnsioo*  nielli 

Gibson  instruments  have    made     many  a  teacher,  professionally 

and  financially.    C.  V.  Buttleman,  Jackson,  Mich..  Teacher  and    /     Gentlemen: —Without  obligation 
Director  writes  :  "A  $7000  Gibson  business  for  mine  this  year."  send  me  free  book  complete  Cata- 

C.  A.Templeman.Teacher.  Sioux  City,  la.,  writes:  "$4500  gross     /     log.  free  treatise,   also  information 
business   for  the  year."      WM.    PLACE.    Jr..    AMERICA'S 

GREATEST  MANDOLIN  VIRTUOSO.  Star  Soloist  for  Vlctor  Talking  Machine  Co.. 

UNQUALIFIEDLY  ENDORSES  THE  GIBSON.  / 

Do  Business  on  Our  Capital  agenrcstorck  fished.'  / 

We  help  sell.     Agent's  territory  protected.    You  make  the  profits.    We  pay  the     » 
advertising.     You  pay  for  goods  when  sold;    return  goods  not  sold.    Try  cur     I     Name 
"  Still  Hunt."    Catalog  ar.3  thematic  lilt  FREE.     FILL  IN  COUPON  NOW.    / 
GIBSON  MANDOLIN  GUITAR  CQ..743  Harrison  Court.  Kalamazoo.  Mich,     > 


.     about  instrument  checked.   Ifteach- 
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[J  Guitar 
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Be  sure  you  have  cheeked  instrument. 
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Marked   Down. 

"Every      man      has      got 
price." 

"Yes;  and  there  are  a  lot  of 
bargain   sales." 

In  the  Elysian  Fields. 

Wifey  looked  out  the  window. 

"It  is  time  for  my  spouse  to 
be  coming  home,"  she  mur- 
mured. 

"Ah,  there  he  comes — and 
somebody  has   removed  the  p!" 

Where  Else? 

First  Student  (examining 
change) — "Hey,  waiter!  Where 
do  you  get  these  Canadian 
dimes?" 

Second  Student — "Canada, 

you  chump!" 

Cholera  Infanta? 

Queen  of  Spain — "Moi  Gra- 
cia!  The  baby  has  the  stomach- 
ache." 

Lord  Chamberlain  (excitedly) 
— "Woo!  Call  in  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior!" 

A  Mystery. 
"She    seems    like    a    reserved 
girl." 

"I  wonder  whom  for. 

No  Wonder. 

"This  canoe  is  rather  tipsy, 
isn't  it?" 

"Yes;  it's  been  bottom  up  sev- 
eral times." 

Also  the   Contents. 

A — "Did  you  hear  about  the 
circus  being  unable  to  per- 
form?" 

B— "No.     Why?" 

A — "The  cook  left  the  coffee 
pot  outside  and  the  elephant 
swallowed   the   grounds." 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing. 

First  Stude  (doing  some  trick 
figuring) — "Eighteen  times 
twenty  plus  forty  minus  thirty- 
five  all  subtracted  from  three 
sixty-five   leaves — " 

Roomy  (sleepily) — "What  the 
deuce  are  you  talking  about?" 

F.    S.— "Oh— nothing." 

(Figure  it  out  for  yourself  if 
you  don't  believe  us.) 

A   Short  Story. 

Ruth   loves   Merrill. 

Merrill  loves   Ruth. 

Merrill  wants  to  wander. 

Ruth  wonders  why  he  would 
wander. 

Says  Ruth,  "Let  us  at  least 
wander   together." 

But  Merrill  doesn't  want  to 
wander  that  way. 

Says  he,  "No." 

He  exits  ruth-lessly  but  Mer- 
rilly! 

(The   end.) 

Hubby's  Dinner. 

She  plays  at  bridge   with   other 
queens 
Till  daylight  dies. 
And    then    she    buys    a    can    of 
beans 
And  homeward  hies. 

Reserving  for  the  Future. 

Bill — "And  are  you  going  to 
give  up  all  your  bad  habits  at 
the   beginning   of   the   year?" 

Jill — "Oh,  not  all  of  'em.  You 
know  there  are  other  New 
Year's   Days   coming." 


An   Urgent   Case. 

Violently  the  loving  wife 
shook  her  husband's  shoulder. 

"Wake  up,  George,"  she  said. 
"The  doctor  has  just  sent  your 
sleeping  draught." 

Why. 

"An  American  citizen  army 
would  not  fear  asphyxiating 
gases   of   any   enemy." 

"Why  so?" 

"Everv  voter  has  smoked 
campaign   cigars   and   survived." 

Father's  Definition. 

"Pa,  what's  a  running  ac- 
count?" 

"It's  an  open  account  in  a 
dry  goods  store,  my  son,  which 
keeps  your  mother  running 
downtown  all  the  time  to  buy 
things." 

But. 

"I  always  like  to  hear  a  man 
say  what  he  thinks." 

"But  people  who  always  say 
what  they  think  usually  think 
such   disagreeable    things." 

Thankful. 

Mrs.  Nexdore — "That  girl 
across  the  way  has  a  singular 
voice." 

Mr.  Nexdore — "Thank  God 
it's  not  plural." 

No   Holiday. 

"Don't  you  want  a  holiday?" 
"No,"  answered  the  self-con- 
sidering citizen.  "I'd  rather  go 
down  town  and  sit  in  a  nice 
warm  office  than  stay  home  and 
have   to   shovel   snow." 

The  Difference. 

"What's  the  difference  be- 
tween a  Socialist  and  a  pluto- 
crat?" 

"There  are  many,  but  the 
leading  one  is  that  the  former 
tights  for  his  principle  and  the 
latter  for   his  interest." 

She  Was  His. 

"I  wonder  why  Flubdub  al- 
ways alludes  to  his  wife  so  unc- 
tuously as  'my  own'?" 

"Well,  she  is  his  own.  Every- 
thing else  about  the  place  he  is 
acquiring  on  payments." 

Substitute. 

"Do  you  enjoy  a  problem 
play?" 

"Sometimes,"  replied  Miss 
Cayenne.  "It's  the  only  way  I 
know  of  to  talk  scandal  with- 
out harming  somebody  who  ac- 
tually exists." 

Not    Always. 

"Talk  is  always  cheap,"  said 
the  Wise   One. 

"Except,"  returned  the  Mutt, 
"when  you  talk  on  the  long  dis- 
tance telephone." 

Correct. 

Poet  (rejected  and  dejected) 
— "I'll  be  thought  better  of 
when  I  am   dead  and  gone." 

Editor — "That's  so;  you 
won't  be  writing  any  more 
then." 

Mother's   Idea. 

"Did  you  meet  any  nice  men 
while  you  were  away?" 

"Yes,  mother.     Lots  of  them." 

"Lots  of  them!  There  aren't 
that  many  in  the  whole  world." 


No    Delay. 

"Do  you  ever  ask  your  wife's 
advice  about  things?" 

"No,  sir;  she  doesn't  wait  to 
be  asked." 

Didn't  Think  It  So   Bad. 

Widow  (weeping) — "Yes, 
poor  Tom  met  with  a  horrible 
death.  He  fell  from  the  fifth- 
story  window  and  was  instantlv 
killed." 

Friend  (sympathetically) — 
"Dear,  dear!  Is  it  possible  it 
was  as  bad  as  that?  Why,  I 
understood  that  he  only  fell 
from  a  third-story  window." 

There  Are   Others. 

Bacon — "You  say  he's  stub- 
born?" 

Egbert — "Terribly   so." 

"Hates  to  give  up?" 

"Does  he?  Why,  he's  dating 
his   letters   1916  yet." 

As   to   Collars. 

"Vanessa  says  she  will  wear 
no  man's  collar." 

"I  commend  her  decision. 
This  fluffy  stuff  is  more  becom- 
ing to   her  particular   style." 

Definition  from  the  Trenches. 

"What  are   diplomats?" 
"Diplomats     are     the     people 

who  do  the  quarreling  while  we 

do   the   fighting." 

Misunderstood. 

Marcella — "Did  I  understand 
you  to  say  Gerty  Giddigad 
won't  take  you  seriously?" 

Waverly — "Not  exactly.  I 
said  seriously,  she  won't  take 
me  at  all." 

To  Help  Him  Out. 

"You  are  lying  so  clumsily," 
said  the  observant  judge  to  a 
litigant  who  was  making  a  du- 
bious statement  of  his  case, 
"that  I  should  advise  you  to  get 
a   lawyer." 

New  Name  for  It. 

A  Kerry  peasant  sued  another 
for  a  loan.  "It  was  a  Kathleen 
Mavourneen  loan,  yer  honor,  an' 
Paddy  Kane  knew  it  was  at  the 
time  he  gave  it  to  me,"  said  the 
defendant. 

"A  Kathleen  Mavourneen 
loan?"  said  the  puzzled  judge. 
"What  sort  of  a   loan  is  that?" 

"That's  what  we  call  one  kind 
of  loan,  yer  honor,  down  in  our 
part  of  the  country;  it  may  be 
for  years  and  it  may  be  for- 
ever." 

Rather  Confusing. 

Going  to  the  grocery  where 
she  deals,  a  woman  of  Irish  na- 
tivity recently  purchased  a 
dozen  eggs  for  30  cents.  Going 
back  a  week  or  so  later,  she 
again  bought  a  dozen  of  eggs, 
and  to  her  amazement  the 
grocer  charged  her  45  cents. 

"What  do  ye  mane!"  ex- 
claimed the  irate  woman,  "I  was 
in  your  store  only  a  week  ago 
and  got  a  dozen  eggs  for  30 
cents." 

"Why,  my  dear  woman,"  ex- 
plained the  grocer,  "eggs  have 
gone  up  on  account  of  the 
war." 

"Don't  be  tellin'  me  that," 
was  the  rejoinder.  "Ye  can't 
make  me  believe  they're  fightin' 
with  eggs  over  there." 


Preposterous. 

The  Celt — "I  want  a  ticket  to 
Chicago." 

The  Agent — "Do  you  want  an 
excursion  ticket — one  that  will 
take  you  there  and  back?" 

The  Celt — "What's  the  sinse 
of  me  payin'  to  go  there  an' 
back  whin  I'm  here  already?" 

Not  Infrequently. 

Grace — "Men  are  such  con- 
ceited things!  Why,  one  may 
see  them  any  time  gazing  at  a 
looking-glass." 

Dick — "Yes,  but  it's  generally 
a  good-looking  lass." 

The  Only  Way. 

The  Irish  sergeant  had  a 
squad  of  recruits  on  the  rifle- 
range. 

He  tried  them  on  the  five- 
hundred-yard  range,  but  none  of 
them  could  hit  the  target.  Then 
he  tried  them  on  the  three-hun- 
dred-yard, the  two-hundred- 
yard,  and  the  one-hundred-yard 
ranges  in  turn,  but  with  no  bet- 
ter success.  When  they  had  all 
missed  on  the  shortest  range  he 
looked  around  in  despair.  Then 
he  straightened   up. 

"Squad,  attention!"  he  com- 
manded. "Fix  bayonets  ! 
Char-r-ge!" 

He  Knew  All  Right. 

"Which  little  boy  can  tell  me 
what  it  is  that  comes  in  like  a 
lion  and  goes  out  like  a  lamb?" 
asked  the  teacher. 

"Please,  Miss,  I  can,"  ans- 
wered little  Eddie.  "It's  our 
landlord  when  he  gets  the  back 
rent." 

Could  Suit  Her. 

"Do  you  guarantee  these  col- 
ors fast?"  asked  the  customer 
at  the  hosiery  counter. 

"Certainly  not,  madam,"  re- 
plied the  new  clerk  in  the  full- 
ness of  his  knowledge.  "Black 
is  never  considered  a  fast  color, 
you  know.  But  I  can  show  you 
something  pretty  swift  in 
stripes." 

No  Use  for  Them. 

"Look  here,  Snip,"  said  Slow- 
pay,  indignantly  to  his  tailor. 
"You  haven't  put  any  pockets 
in  these  trousers." 

"•No,  Mr.  Slowpay,"  said  the 
tailor,  with  a  sigh.  "I  judged 
from  your  account  here  that 
you  never  had  anything  to  put 
in  them." 

Mender — "Here's  a  scientist 
who  gives  out  a  statement  de- 
claring that  girls  should  eat  a 
lot  in  order  to  keep  warm." 

Slender — "If  that's  the  case, 
I  can't  understand  why  the  girls 
I  take  out  to  dinner  don't  roast 
to  death." 

Smith — "How's  everything  at 
your  house?" 

Brown — "Oh,  she's  all  right!" 


"Hey,   what    did    you   go    and 

sell  them  apples  fer?" 
"Ain't  they  fer   sale?" 
"No.     Them  was  the  samples 

we   take   out  to   our  automobile 

customers." 


QUAKERS  are  the  all-year-' round  tires  —  the 
I  tires  that  make  good  not  only  on  summer  roads, 
:  also  on  hard,  sleety,  icy  and  snow-covered  high- 
ys.  They  are  the  tires  that  keep  cars  running 
winter. 

e  tough,  springy,  tempered  rubber  treads  resist  the 
hings  of  ice  and  frozen  mud,  and  permit  the  use 
chains  when  the  going  is  unusually  treacherous 
dangerous. 

mpering  gives  the  high-grade  rubber  in  Quaker 
*es  a  wearing  quality  that  cannot  be  secured  by 
:  ordinary  process  of  vulcanizing.  Quaker  Tem- 
"ed  rubber,  while  hard  enough  to  grind  down 
iterials  that  would  cut  rubber  that  had  not  been 
npered,  is  resilient  and  elastic  in  the  highest  degree. 

Quaker  City  Rubber  Co.  

Factories— Philadelphia 


Tempered  rubber  does  not  crack,  chip  nor  pick  out. 
It  wears  evenly — like  tempered  steel — and  mighty 
slowly.  That  is  why  Quaker  Tire  users  report  such 
wonderful  mileage  records  and  practically  no  tire 
trouble,  regardless  of  road  conditions. 

The  T.  T.  T.  tread  is  another  exclusive  Quaker 
feature — scientific  in  every  respect.  When  running 
on  mud  or  snow,  the  skid-stops  mould  projections  on 
the  road.  On  wood  blocks,  asphalt  or  ice,  the  skid- 
stops  operate  by  suction.  And  while  the  action  is 
opposite  to  that  on  soft  surfaces,  it  is  equally  effective. 
Economy  and  caution  suggest  the  use  of  T.  T.  T.  treads. 

Quaker  Tires  are  the  cheapest  tires  if  price  be  based 
on  service.  Ask  the  Quaker  Dealer  to  show  you 
these  5,000-mile  tires  at  about  a  3,500-mile  price. 


Well   rated  Garages,  Auto  Accessory   or  Hardware 
dealers  seeking  a  high  grade  tire  account  for  1917 
should  write  at  once  for  our  proposition. 
Certain  good  territory  is  open. 


CHICAGO 

182  W.  Lake  St. 


PITTSBURGH 

211  Wood  St. 


NEW  YORK 

207  Fulton  St. 
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INVESTING  for  PROFIT 


This  wonderful  magazine  is  the  "Investor's  Brain 
Partner9'  and  often  referred  to  as  the  "Little 
Schoolmaster  of  the  SCIENCE  OF  INVESTMENT" 

Don't  invest  a  dollar  anywhere  until  you  at 
least   read   Investing  for  Profit  Magazine 

'Every  investment  he  touches  turns  into  money."  This  is  a  common 
every  day  expression — no  doubt  you  know  a  few  such  men  among  your 
acquaintances.  These  men  do  not  follow  blind  luck — they  have  mas- 
tered the  law  of  Financial  Success.  You  may  watch  them  conceive 
and  carry  out  their  financial  plans  successfully — and  you  know  they 
are  not  mentally  stronger  than  you  are.  But  it  is  the  KNOW  HOW 
in  conjunction  with  brains  that  counts. 

The  education  necessary  to  transform  mind  conceptions  into  visual 
realities  is  the  element  necessary  to  bring  wealth  to  the  dreamer.  Until 
you  learn  the  real earning  power  of  your  money — the  difference  between 
rental  and  earning  power — the  underlying  principles  of  incorporation — 
the  science  of  investing — don't  invest  a  dollar  in  anything  anywhere. 

Investing  for  Profit — A  Liberal  Financial  Education 

I  claim — and  I  can  prove  it  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt — that  my  magazine 
has  not  only  made  thousands  of  dollars  for  its  readers — but  it  has  SAVED  them 
from  losing  many  thousands  of  dollars  in  unwise  investments.  Until  my  magazine, 
INVESTING  FOR  PROFIT,  appeared  the  small  investor  never  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  ask  for  and  receive  honest,  unbiased,  sound,  logical  advice  and  counsel  in 
the  science  of  investment. 

Think  this  over.  What  are  you  worth  today?  How  much  do  you  expect  to  be  worth 
ten  years  from  now?  And  how  are  you  going  to  build  your  fortune  if  you  do  not 
take  advantage  of  the  best  advice  and  counsel  you  can  possibly  get  on  the  subject 
of  investing  for  profit?  Just  so  surely  as  there  is  a  law  of  gravitation,  so  is  there  a 
law  of  financial  success.  Without  money  you  can  accomplish  practically  nothing — 
so  if  you  have  $5  or  more  per  month  to  invest,  read  my  magazine. 

Why  I  Make  This  Free  Offer 


esW 


It  is  the  ambition  of  my  life  to  give  to  the  great  masses  of  the  American  people  for  the  first  time  in 
their  lives  comprehensive  instruction  in  the  science  of  investment — the 
knowledge  which  financiers  hide  from  the  masses — the  true  inwardness 
of  the  great  problem  of  scientific  and  profitable  investment — placing  this 
information  before  you  in  facts  and  figures  which  you  can  easily  under- 
stand. The  rich  man  KNOWS  the  science  of  investment — the  poor 
man  unwittingly  permits  himself  to  lack  this  knowledge.  This  is  the 
mission  of  my  magazine — it  is  FREE  to  you  for  six  months  for  the 
asking.  In  requesting  it  you  promise  nothing — obligate  yourself  in  no 
way.  I  am  glad  to  send  it  to  you  for  nearly  everyone  subscribes  at  the 
full  $1.00  price  after  reading  it  FREE  for  six  months.  The  number  of 
free  six  months'  subscriptions  is  limited.    Sign  and  mail  this  coupon  at  once. 
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Mail  this  now 


H.  L.  BARBER,  Publisher 

CHICAGO 


H.  L.  BARBER,  Publisher, 

417-18  A    West  Jackson  Blvd..  Chicago. 

Please  send  me  FREE  for  six  months  "  Investing 
for  Profit,"  and  enter  my  name  on  your  list  for 
Free  Financial  Advice. 
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'  When  you  travel, 
ride  in  a  Pullman. ' 


F.    O.    B.  Factory 


W1917 


T T IE  have  topped  trie 
*-^"^     under  —  a-  thousand 

class  at  every  point — a  Longer  "wheel- 
base  (114  inches),  more  power  on 
the  hills,  more  speed  on  the  level,  a 
lot  more  room,  a  lot  more  ease  and 
comfort,  infinitely  more  beautiful 
lines — m  fact,  a  great  deal  more  car 
for  the  money  in  every  way. 

The  wonderfully  successful  cantilever  rear 
spring's  nave  been  retained  and  made  longer 
(oCKj  inches).  These,  in  combination  with 
the  deep,  resilient  cushions  make  the  roughest 
roads  magically  smooth. 

PULLMAN  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1903  YORK,   PA. 

FIVE  PASSENGER  FOUR 
FOUR  PASSENGER  ROADSTER 
TWO   PASSENGER  ROADSTER 


SAME  PRICE 
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/"VNE  year  old  and  oh  so  husky  is  The  Photo-Play 
Journal  with  this  April  number.  Tantamount  to 
a  veritable  sensational  triumph  has  been  the  success 
achieved  by  this  magazine  from  the  inception.  For  this 
victory  we  are  indebted  to  the  great  American  public 
and  the  great  photoplay  industry.  Of  course  we  owe 
something  to  the  judgment  which  led  us  to  a  confident 
belief  that  there  was  room  for  at  least  one  motion 
picture  magazine  of  the  highest  possible  class.  The 
field  was  well  occupied  by  numerous  periodicals  devoted 
to  the  affairs  and  people  of  this  wonderful  silent  art, 
but  they  were  (and  are)  on  the  same  plane  of  being 
near-trade  publications  and  contained  (and  still  contain) 
very  little  of  interest  to  anyone  outside  of  the  profes- 
sion. The  Photo-Play  Journal  is  designed  for  the  photo- 
play fans,  being  replete  with  features  originated  from 
the  fan's  own  standpoint,  and  it  is  even  interesting  to 
people  who  are  not  fans  at  all.  No  other  picture-play 
magazine  can  claim  as  much.  Bankers,  statesmen, 
captains  of  industry,  lawyers,  physicians,  clerks  and 
merchants  all  read  The  Photo-Play  Journal  as  well  as 
women  of  most  all  castes,  and,  besides,  people  in  all 
branches  of  the  film  business.  Its  reading  following  is 
a  "composite"  of  all  the  best  classes  of  magazine 
readers,  many  of  whom  had  never  read  so-called  moving 
picture  publications  until  we  had  made  our  auspicious 
advent  into  the  field.  The  widespread  popularity  The 
Photo-Play  Journal  has  achieved  in  such  a  short  period 
of  time  has  been  due  to  a  courage  which  led  us  to  be 
unique  in  everything  without  ever  placing  ourselves  in 
a  position  of  contravention  to  the  most  exalted  Ameri- 
can magazine  ideals  which  had  become  time-honored 
before  there  was  such  a  thing  as  an  animated  picture. 
We  have  never  been  afraid  to  spend  much  extra  money 
to  produce  the  very  best  for  our  readers,  and  while 
competitors  curtail  expenses  at  the  expense  of  their 
patrons,  we  deliberately  increase  our  expenditures  to 
give  our  friends  more  than  ever  for  their  money.  This 
applies  to  readers  and  advertisers  alike,  and  the  net 
result  is,  we  are  very  happy  and  exceedingly  encouraged 
on  this  our  first  anniversary. 


D  ADIUM  is  about  as  scarce  as  any  commodity  in  the 
world  but  good  scenarios  are  just  about  equally 
as  rare,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  nearly  every- 
body is  writing  chem.  The  germ  has  started  a  regular 
epidemic  and  yet  there  are  surprisingly  few  really 
meritorious  photoplays  evolved.  At  least  there  is  a 
limited  number  that  reach  the  screen,  and  we  have  the 
word  of  the  producers  that  all  the  good  ones  submitted 
are  accepted  with  avidity.  It  is  obvious  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  aspirants  to  honors  and  pelf  as  photoplay- 
wrights  have  entirely  the  wrong  idea  as  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  film  manufacturers,  and  it  seems  to  us 
that  the  best  way  for  all  to  determine  what  kind  of 
stories  "bring  home  the  bacon"  is  to  make  a  business  of 
seeing  all  the  features  which  recognized  critics  praise, 
with  the  view  of  studying  them  carefully  and  compre- 
hensively. Special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  con- 
struction of  the   plot,  the   continuity  of  the   story,   the 


technique  in  general,  and  the  effects  of  various  novel 
situations  introduced.  Once  the  amateur  writer  catches 
the  spirit  of  looking  after  all  these  details  and  is  simul- 
taneously able  to  evince  an  ability  to  elucidate  a  real, 
out-of-the-ordinary  story,  his  or  her  success  is  assured. 
Above  all,  don't  permit  the  repeated  rejection  of  your 
manuscripts  to  discourage  you,  even  temporarily  let 
alone  interminably,  because  the  more  difficulty  you  en- 
counter in  your  struggle  to  "hit  it,"  the  more  elysian 
will  your  ultimate  success  be.  Above  all,  try  to  improve 
your  work  incessantly.  Don't  hold  a  grudge  because  a 
dozen  efforts  fail  to  impress  any  producer  to  a  suffi- 
cient extent  to  inspire  the  writing  of  a  check  in  your 
favor.  Keep  plugging  away,  correcting  past  errors  and 
averting  the  literary  weakness  which  proved  disas- 
trous in  previous  attempts.  Explicitly,  if  you  possess 
the  slightest  aptitude  and  if  you  will  persevere  long 
enough  intelligently,  you  will  become  a  successful  pho- 
toplaywright. 

'TpHERE  is  a  reverberant  song  of  praises  being  sung 
-*-  through  the  breadth  and  the  length  of  the  land  as  a 
result  of  the  marked  improvement  discernible  in  the 
quality  of  motion  pictures  nowadays.  We  are  daily  in 
receipt  of  dozens  of  letters  felicitating  with  us  on  the 
almost  universal  success  producers  are  having  in  adding 
to  the  quality  of  their  screen  productions.  For  a  while 
we  received  many  letters  expressing  apprehension  over 
the  situation  in  the  industry,  but  apparently  the  nearly 
sudden  upward  leap  for  better  to  which  we  gave  cog- 
nizance last  month,  has  been  noticed  quickly  by  the  fans, 
who  at  best  are  never  willing  to  pamper  even  a  genius 
for  his  achievements,  but  who  are  always  ready  to  give 
due  credit  to  whom  it  is  due.  Candidly,  it  must  be 
noted  that  whatever  there  was  of  the  pusillanimous 
spirit  infesting  the  film  business  has  practically  disap- 
peared entirely,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  semblance 
of  cajolery  in  the  declaration  that  the  American  pro- 
ducers have  made  good  as  a  whole.  Therefore  they  are 
able  to  face  a  future  filled  with  tempestuous  possibili- 
ties without  much  chance  of  being  annihilated  even 
though  they  may  be  hampered  by  the  opprobrious  ruth- 
lessness  of  fateful  war.  The  courageous  agility  with 
which  they  have  fought  their  way  to  the  highest  plane 
of  accomplishment  in  their  particular  line  of  endeavor 
even  during  a  nerve-racking  era  of  world-wide  in- 
quietude precludes  the  possibility  of  any  serious  retro- 
gression, it  makes  no  difference  what  happens.  Their 
American  perspicuity  is  certain  to  prove  invincible,  and 
therefore  we  who  proudly  proclaim  our  allegiance  to 
the  stars  and  stripes  may  justly  feel  gratified  over  the 
unswerving  fashion  in  which  those  who  furnish  our 
screen  entertainment  are  pushing  forward  in  the  very 
midst  of  previously  unheard-of  obstacles  of  the  most 
formidable  sort.  It  should  be  most  reassuring  to  these 
same  producers  to  be  apprised  of  the  fact  that  the 
photoplay  fans  are  awake  to  the  amelioration  they  are 
making  in  the  art  which  is  ever  destined 
greater  heights  so  long  as  mankind  retains  h 
for  being  diverted. 
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Miss  Edna  Mayo,  although  only  22  years  of  age,  has 
had  six  years  experience  on  the  speaking  stage  and  in 
motion  picture  work.  The  most  recent  plays  in  which 
she  appeared  on  the  speaking  stage  were  "Madam  X," 
"Excuse  Me"  and  "Help  Wanted."  Miss  Mayo  gradu- 
ated from  a  girl's  college  in  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia 
when  only  16,  and  her  beauty  and  talent  at  once  won 
her  a  position  on  the  stage.  Miss  Mayo  displayed  ex- 
ceptional ability  in  her  role  in  the  three-reel  Essanay 


Photo-drama,  "Stars  Their  Courses  Change,"  in  which 
she  played  opposite  Francis  X.  Bushman.  In  addition 
to  her  photoplay  work,  Miss  Mayo  is  exceptionally 
skilled  in  sculpturing.  She  made  a  long  study  of  this 
art  both  at  the  Art  Institute  in  Chicago  and  the  Art 
Student's  League  in  Nezu  York.  She  also  has  an  excel- 
lent voice.  Miss  Mayo  is  athletically  inclined,  and  is 
an  expert  swimmer  and  horsewoman,  as  well  as  being 
a  lover  of  all  other  outdoor  sports. 
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the  public  and  getting  away  with  it,  was  facing  his 
old,  half-maudlin  father,  the  town  drunkard  and  a 
bum  in  every  aspect.  In  spite  of  the  human  derelict's  earnest 
pleading,  which  culminated  in  abject  begging,  Richard  refused 
flatly  to  give  him  any  money.  Disgusted  and  almost  sniveling, 
Gregory  Drake,  the  father,  turned  and  with  an  oath  went  out 
of  the  neatly  furnished  domicile  of  his  son.  Thereupon  Richard 
laughed  a  hard,  unfeeling  laugh. 

The  ostracised  parent  wended  his  weary  way  to  an  adjacent 
freight  yard,  where  he  met  John  King,  who  had  just  left  his 
nagging  wife  with  a  vow  to  never  return.  In  their  subsequent 
conversation  they  discovered  that  both  were  in  the  same  sad 
predicament,  and  they  mutually  agreed  it  would  be  conducive 
to  their  contentment  "to  quit  the  town  entirely.  Without  much 
further  parleying  they  climbed  into  a  convenient  box  car, 
and  were  ready  for  the  trip  somewhere  else. 

About  this  time  Thomas  Ogden  was  finding  himself  unable 
to  work  his  mine  with  only  the  aid  of  his  daughter,  Helen.  He 
had  complete  confidence  in  his  ability  to  eventually  gain  wealth 
through  this  mine,  but  he  could  not  do  all  the  work  necessary 
himself,  and  he  was  adverse  to  pressing  his  daughter  into 
service  any  longer  at  such  heavy  manual  labor.  As  he  leaned 
against  a  prop  at  the  entrance  to  his  mine  considering  his  condi- 
tion dejectedly  just  after  sending  Helen  to  their  humble  cabin 
to  rest  a  while  before  supper,  Gregory  Drake  and  his  companion, 
King,  shambled  slouchingly  up  a  foot  trail  nearby.  Their 
journey  in  the  box  car  had  ended  unceremoniously  when  they 
were  kicked  out  by  trainmen  "between  stations,"  and  now 
they  were  literally  "following  their  noses"  to  an  ungiven  destina- 
tion. MT 

After  hearing  the  stories  these  wanderers  had  to  tell,  Ogden, 
true  to  the  spirit  of  whole-hearted  hospitality  such  as  invariably 
controls  a  native  westerner,  took  the  men  to  his  crudely  built 
shack  to  give  them  shelter  and  food.  While  the  keenly  observ- 
ing Helen  was  preparing  the  evening  meal,  Ogden  conceived  the 
idea  of  taking  these  two  new  acquaintances  as  partners  in  his 
mining  project,  and  without  giving  it  much  consideration  lie 
proposed  that  they  join  him.  He  waxed  enthusiastic  over  the 
scheme,  because  he  felt  it  meant  at  least  to  spare  his  beloved 
daughter  from  bearing  so  much  of  the  brunt  of  the  privations 
with  him. 

It  was  just  ten  weeks  later  that  Gregory  Drake  had  his 
first  dream  of  fabulous  wealth.  He  had  found  some  specimens 
which  looked  like  pure  gold  to  him,  and  in  unrestrained  excite- 
ment he  hastened  to  Ogden  with  a  yell  of  triumph.  Instantly 
Ogden  saw  that  the  man  had  been  deceived  by  a  few  pieces  of 
"fool's  gold,"  and  so  bitter  was  his  disappointment  that  lie 
snatched  the  specimens  out  of  his  hands  and  tossed  them  to  the 
ground.  When  Drake  became  convinced  that  his  discovery 
amounted  to  naught,  he  was  disgusted  and  angered. 

"Ten  weeks  of  hard  work  and  this!"  he  exclaimed  vehem- 
ently.    "I'm  ready  to  quit.     I'll  sell  my  share  for  fifty  dollars." 

King  joined  Ogden  in  trying  to  dissuade  Drake,  but  it 
in  vain. 

"All  right  then,  I'll  take  yon  up,"  Ogden  sail 
produced  an  old,  worn  wallet  from  which  he  ex 
tracted  some  currency. 

Before  handing  over  the  money,  however, 
Ogden    wrote    in    duplicate    the    following   on    ( 
small  scraps  of  paper:  <~- 


In  consideration  of  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  I  hereby 
relinquish  all  right,  title  and  interest  in  and  to  my  share 
in  the  Mont  Blanc  mine  to  Thomas  Ogden. 

After    signing    the    two    documents,     Drake 
snatched  the  money  and  his  copy  of  the  record  of 
the  transaction  and- quit  the  mine  im- 
mediately.    King  felt  it  was  a  good 
— /^^-.  .Ht,  ~  riddance,    and    with    Ogden    he    re- 
■f         v^J*w    sumed  work. 

Drake  was  still  in  Ogden's  shack 
gathering  his  few  belongings  when  his  former 
partners  actually  struck  gold  in  the  mine. 
The  sight  of  the  precious  metal  seemed  to 
craze  Ogden,  who  grabbed  King  and  danced 
around  with  him  out  of  sheer  joy.  Happily  they 
rushed  out  of  the  mine  shouting  in  celebration.  Drake  had  just 
left  the  cabin.  He  was  slouching  up  a  trail  when  he  was  attracted 
by  the  commotion  the  celebrators  were  making.  Helen,  in  the 
cabin,  was  frightened  and  rushed  out  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  it. 
She  ran  down  to  her  father  and  King,  who  wildly  held  aloft  the 
specimens  of  gold.  Drake,  who  had  hidden  behind  a  huge 
boulder,  watched  and  listened,  and  soon  realized  the  meaning  of 
the  demonstration.  A  sudden  fury  swept  over  his  whole  being. 
He  had  sold  his  share  and  would  be  cheated  out  of  wealth 
perhaps ! 

When  he  saw  the  now  exuberant  Helen  run  lithely  back  to 
the  cabin  as  Ogden  and  King  re-entered  the  mine,  Drake  became 
hot  with  resentment  and  hate  against  these  men  who  were  to 
profit  by  his  own  hasty  action.  His  whole  mental  process  gov- 
erned by  unreasoning  rage,  he  hurried  back  down  the  trail. 

Ogden  and  King  had  become  engrossed  in  their  digging. 
They  worked  with  feverish  haste,  both  having  entirely  forgotten 
all  things  excepting  the  gold.  Drake,  therefore,  experienced 
little  difficulty  in  sneaking  unnoticed  into  the  mine  and  planting 
and  lighting  a  fuse.  He  had  made  his  escape  from  the  tunnel 
and  was  running  away  from  the  scene  at  top  speed  when  Ogden 
discovered  the  spluttering  fuse.  With  King  he  made  a  wild  dash 
away  from  the  danger,  but  they  were  too  late.  A  terrific  ex- 
plosion sent  King  to  his  untimely  death,  mortally  injured  Ogden, 
and  completely  wrecked  the  mine.  Gregory  Drake  had  quenched 
his  thirst  for  fiendishness  and  disappeared. 

With  the  aid  of  several  miners  poor,  distracted  Helen 
succeeded  in  breaking  her  way  into  the  mine  and  finding  her 
dying  father.  He  lived  just  long  enough  to  tell  her  that  the  mine 
was  immensely  rich  in  gold-ore  deposits. 

*******         *         *         .+ 

It  was  some  time  afterwards  that  Helen,  very  sad  and  sub- 
dued, held  her  first  consultation  with  a  lawyer,  who  had  taken 
two  mining  engineers  to  her  cabin  in  an  effort  to  determine  the 
value  of  her  inheritance. 

"Ma'm,  this  mine  is  going  to  be  a  wonder,"  one  of  the 
engineers  told  her  after  finishing  his  examination  of  specimens 
of  the  gold  ore. 

To  Helen,  in  her  dee])  sorrow,  this  was  not  uplifting  news. 
However,  she  aroused  sufficient  interest  within  herself  to  thank 
the  men  for  their  efforts  in  her  behalf. 

The  passing  of  time  reconciled  the  girl  to  (lie  loss  of  her 
father,  and  a  few  months  later  she  had  established  herself  in 
her  own  palatial  New  York  home,  which  quickly  became  the 
mecca  for  those  who  viewed  her  through  the  golden  veil  of  her 
wonderfully  productive  mine.  The  change  in  her  mode  of  living 
had  contributed  much  to  the  processes  which  brought  to  tlic 
surface  her  real  disposition  and  character.  She  was  a  spirited 
girl  of  line  impulses  and  she  was  charmingly  attractive.  Natur- 
ally she  was  sought  by  a  veritable  army  of  fortune-hunters,  who 
realized  that  if  her  mine  continued  to  yield  as  it  did,  she  would 
)<■  a  mighty  big  catch   for  some  lucky  chap. 

I  was  on  the  occasion  of  a  little  tea  party  at  which  Helen's 
favor  was  courted  by  several  young  men,  and,  par- 
ticularly one  who  was  almost  pestiferous  in  the 
persistency  with  which  he  foisted  his  attentions 
on  her  that  Reverend  \)v.  Granger,  a  practical 
man  of  God,  entered  the  girl's  life  seriously.  Me 
was  a  man   whose    face  was  always  illumined  by 
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that  inner  sympathy  and  goodliness  which  is 
the  keynote  of  a  character  that  will  not 
search  for  bad,  but  always  finds  the  good  in 
life.  After  being  welcomed  into  the  house 
by  Helen's  Aunt  Margaret,  a  society  woman, 
Rev.  Granger  strolled  over  to  Helen  and  be- 
trayed his  amusement  to  find  her  practically 
surrounded  by  suitors  A  little  later  when 
he  was  alone  with  her  for  a  moment  he 
said:  "All  these — that  chap  and  the  rest — 
are  after  your  money."  Helen  knew  this  too 
well,  and  it  all  made  her  sick  of  her  posi- 
tion. She  nodded  wearily  at  the  reverend 
gentleman.  "I  want  your  money  too,"  he 
added,  causing  her  surprise  and  dismay  until 
he  added,  "but  /  want  it  for  my  family.  I 
wish  you  would  come  and  see  my  family." 

It  did  not  require  much  urging  to  induce 
her  to  go,  because  she  was  thoroughly  tired 
of  the  sordid  money-chasing  crowd  which 
filled  her  home.  She  saw  the  chance  of  gain- 
ing relief  from  it  all  by  going  out  with  a 
clean-minded,  whole-souled  man. 

Once  in  an  automobile  Rev.  Granger 
took  Helen  directly  to  a  slum  district.  He 
took  her  into  a  shabby  tenement  house. 

"I'm  going  to  show  you  a  bit  of  the  yeast 
I  have  had  a  hand  in  raising  to  lightness," 
he  told  her  as  he  entered,  "for  this  is  a  part 
of  my  family." 

He  took  her  into  a  room,  clean,  poor,  but 
showing  some  evidences  of  neatness.  There 
was  naught  but  poverty  there,  but  an  air  of 
self-respect  prevailed.  A  woman  was  busy 
over  a  wash-tub  and  a  man,  either  paralytic 
or  maimed  in  an  accident,  was  in  the  bed, 
but  both  seemed  quite  cheerful  and  con- 
tented. Helen  paused,  dismayed  at  this 
horrible  poverty.  Rev.  Granger  greeted  the 
couple  cordially  and  they  were  obviously 
delighted  to  see  him. 

"And  is  the  rest  of  my  family  in  good 
shape  ?"  he  asked  after  a  while,  whereupon 
the  woman  told  him  of  a  sad  case  in  the 
room  across  the  landing. 

Rev.  Granger  with  Helen  hastened  into 
this  very  squalid  room  and  found  three  chil- 
dren and  their  mother  terribly  emaciated 
and  weak  from  hunger.  The  kindly  man  of 
God  lost  no  time  in  providing  food  for  this 
family,  and  he  promptly  started  his  work 
to  improve  their 
condition.  When 
Helen  finally 
left    that     room 


To   Helen   in   her   deep   sorrow    news   of   wealth   was   not  uplifting 


she  was  so  weakened  by  the  shock  of  it  all 
that  she  nearly  fainted. 

"I  have  seen  and  I  want  to  help  your 
family,"  she  told  Rev.  Granger  after  they 
had  returned  to  their  automobile. 

As  they  rode  through  the  narrow  streets, 
Jack  Burton,  apparently  down  and  out,  but 
who  had  managed  to  keep  his  clothes  neat 
and  clean  even  though  they  were  threadbare, 
was  leaning  against  a  ledge  of  a  footpath  on 
the  Brooklyn  bridge.  He  was  in  a  discon- 
solate, whipped-dog  state  of  mind,  and  he 
felt  ready  to  leap  into  the  river.  As  he 
drew  himself  up  as  if  to  take  the  tragic  step, 
a  typical  bum  came  sidling  along,  boldly 
walked  up  to  the  young  man  and  gave  him  a 
rude  jerk. 


The   forgery   was    plain    to   all 


"Say,  mister,  could  you'se  slip  me  de 
price  of  a  bed — just  a  little,  mister?"  the 
bum  asked. 

"Certainly ;  will  it  be  the  Ritz-Carlton  or 
the  Waldorf?"  Jack  promptly  asked  the 
stranger  with  suppressed  amusement.  But 
when  he  noted  the  bum  was  hurt  and  dis- 
gusted, he  added :  "Why  I'm  flat  broke. 
Let's  hit  the  bread-line." 

The  bum  was  opposed  to  any  such  action 
and  left  Jack,  who,  after  deciding  to  re- 
main in  the  world  a  while  longer  despite 
the  fact  that  it  did  not  treat  him  well, 
ambled  off  towards  New  York,  bracing  his 
shoulders  for  a  new  attempt.  An  hour  later 
he  stood  in  the  bread  line  with  the  hungry 
hoi  polloi.  A  few  minutes  later  Rev.  Granger 
and  Helen  arrived  on  the  scene.  Jack  was 
brushing  some  ravelings  from  the  sleeve 
of  his  coat  when  Helen  espied  him  with  a 
little  surprise. 

"I  wonder  how  he  came  to  be  there?" 
she  asked  Rev.  Granger,  indicating  the 
young  man. 

"We  shall  try  to  find  out,"  the  minister 
replied  as  he  approached  the  bread  line. 

Jack  betrayed  embarrassment  when  he 
was  confronted  by  Rev.  Granger  and  Helen. 
The  stylishly  dressed  girl  had  partly  ex- 
tracted a  bill  from  her  purse,  but  the  expres- 
sion in  Jack's  eyes  convinced  her  that  she 
must  not  offend.  She  hesitated,  and  then 
noticing  a  little  tie-clasp,  too  small  to  have 
been  pawned,  she  offered  to  buy  it.  Jack, 
seeing  her  intent  and  really  surprised  that 
she  should  discover  this  way  of  saving  his 
feelings,  exchanged  his  last  trinket  for  the 
money  with  a  bow  of  thanks.  Helen  care- 
fully stowed  away  in  her  purse  this  pur- 
chase while  Rev.  Granger  talked  earnestly 
to  Jack  to  whom  he  gave  his  card  with  an 
invitation  to  call. 

After  Rev.  Granger  had  taken  Helen  to 
his  own  modest  home  and  had  explained  the 
system  by  which  he  performed  his  charitable 
work  practically,  he  asked  her  what  she 
thought  of  his  family. 

"It  is  all  wonderful,  and  I'm  going  to 
come  every  day  and  help,  because  I  want  to 
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e  combination  of  the  safe 


be  a  part   of   the   work,"   she   replied   en- 
thusiastically. 

Rev.  Granger  was  frankly  delighted.  He 
shook  Helen's  hand  heartily  and  then  they 
parted,  the  girl  hurrying  back  to  her  own 
home. 

Not  long  afterward  Jack  Burton  formally 
accepted  the  kind  invitation  extended  to  him 
while  he  was  in  the  bread  line  by  Rev. 
Granger,  and  called  at  his  home.  When 
asked  to  recount  his  troubles,  Jack  bravely 
told  all. 

"I  was  a  big  man  on  a  small  newspaper 
out  west,  and  I  came  here  to  show  New 
York,"  he  explained ;  and  then  he  laughed 
at  his  own  failure  to  accomplish  his  gigantic 
task. 

This  lead  to  a  solution  of  his  problems, 
because  Rev.  Granger  secured  him  a  posi- 
tion on  one  of  the  city's  leading  newspapers 
at  once,  and  Jack  Burton  started  life  anew 
with  his  whole  soul  filled  with  undying 
gratitude  and  with  his  entire  being  sur- 
charged with  a  dogged  determination  to 
achieve  a  success. 

Several  weeks  elapsed.  Helen,  in  quite 
plain  garb,  was  sitting  at  the  typewriter  in 
Rev.  Granger's  room  hammering  away  with 
surprising  speed.  Rev.  Granger  entered 
from  another  room,  and  he  was  keenly  sur- 
prised to  find  the  girl  thus  on  the  job. 

"I  didn't  know  you  typed,"  he  said. 

"I  didn't,  but  I  went  and  learned,  because 
I  thought  it  would  help,"  she  replied. 

At  that  moment  the  housekeeper  ushered 
Jack  Burton  into  the  room.  Rev.  Granger 
introduced  the  couple,  Helen  being  slow  to 
recognize  the  young  man  in  his  natty,  new 
clothes  and  more  prosperous  appearance. 

"Miss  Ogden  is  my  co-worker,"  Rev. 
Granger  told  Jack. 

The  young  man  was  visibly  pleased  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  Helen,  and  she 
made  no  effort  to  restrain  an  open  interest 
in  his  report  of  how  successful  he  had  been 
thus  far  in  his  new  position. 

A  few  days  later  Jack  Burton  was  assigned 
to  cover  the  news  of  an  open-air  meeting  at 


which  he  found  Helen.  The  meeting  had 
only  started  when  two  rowdies  got  into  an 
altercation  which  culminated  in  a  near-riot. 
A  dense  crowd  separated  Jack  from  the 
stand  on  which  Helen  sat,  and  his  first 
thought  was  to  reach  her  that  he  might 
shield  her  against  the  onslaughts  of  the 
maddened  throngs.  However,  while  he  was 
fighting  his  way  to  her,  she  sought  to  inter- 
fere with  a  policeman,  who  was  handling  a 
poor  woman  roughly,  and  was  placed  under 
arrest,  being  started  on  her  way  to  the 
police  station  before  her  would-be  protector 
could  disengage  himself  from  a  gang  of 
burly  men  who  resented  his  shoving.  Jack 
discovered  the  officer  escorting  Helen  away 
with  dismay  and  he  quickly  over- 
took them,  accompanying  her  to 
the  police  station,  where,  through 
Jack's  assurance  of  being  ac- 
quainted with  her,  she 
was  soon  released. 


When  they  finally  separated  Jack  turned 
to  his  work  of  gathering  the  news  of  the 
meeting,  and  Helen  went  directly  to  her 
home,  where  she  found  her  Aunt  Margaret 
awaiting  her. 

"Oh,  auntie,  I've  been  arrested  and  scared 
and — I've  had  a  grand  day,"  Helen  an- 
nounced joyously  as  she  entered. 

Aunt  Margaret  was  inclined  to  be  severe, 
but  Helen  was  too  buoyant  and  elated — 
perhaps  because  Jack  was  the  one  to  rescue 
her. 

^  *  ^  %■  ^  ^ 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Richard 
Drake,  son  of  the  fiendish  Gregory,  and  his 
equally  crafty  partner,  Carter,  found  New 
York  to  be  a  profitable  field  for  their  get- 
rich-quick  schemes.  Drake  maintained  a 
suite  of  offices  and  put  on  airs  of  the  utmost 
respectability.  He  was  very  sleek  and  well- 
groomed,  polished  in  manner  and  assured 
in  bearing. 

As  Carter  sat  in  his  private  office  chat- 
ting and  planning  with  him,  a  clerk  delivered 
a  small  basket  filled  with  money  and  handed 
Richard  a  slip  of  paper. 

"Richard,  old  wise  guy,  this  Montana  In- 
vestment Company  is  some  bird,  eh?" 
Carter  remarked  as  he  ran  his  hand  lovingly 
through  the  basket  of  money. 

"It's  like  taking  candy  from  a  child, 
Carter,  but  now  here's  something  for  me  to 
worry  about,"  Richard  replied  as  he  studi- 
ously scanned  the  slip  of  paper. 

"What  now?"  Carter  asked,  showing  re- 
newed interest. 

"What  kind  of  a  looking  man  is  this?" 
Richard  in  turn  asked  the  waiting  clerk 
without  paying  any  heed  to  Carter's  ques- 
tion. 

"Pretty  seedy-looking,  but  he  claims  to 
be  your  father,"  the  clerk  replied. 

Richard  scowled  blackly.  He  did  not 
want  to  see  his  father.  He  hesitated  to 
make  up  his  mind,  but  fearing  the  old  fel- 
low might  create  a  disturbance  if  denied 
admittance,  he  finally  ordered  the  clerk  to 
show  him  into  his  office. 

Gregory,  as  much  a  bum  in  manner  and 
appearance  as  ever,  walked  in  a  moment 
later.  He  started  towards 
Richard  with  outstretched 
hand,  but  Richard's  at- 
titude was  repelling, 
and  the  old  man  stop- 


Jack  Burton  made  a  successful  newspaper  reporter 
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ped  abruptly,  much  disconcerted.  Richard 
nodded  an  introduction  to  Carter,  who  took 
the  trouble  to  shake  hands  with  Gregory. 
Then  Richard  looked  his  father  over  mani- 
festing his  displeasure. 

"Well,  I  guess  I'll  take  you  home  and  fix 
you  up,  but  you'll  have  to  stay  away  from 
here,  because  you'd  be  bad  for  business," 
Richard  told  his  father. 

Gregory  was  willing  for  anything  for  the 
sake  of  a  little  ease  and  luxury.  Richard 
took  his  father  to  his  sumptuously  furnished 
apartment.  The  evidences  of  opulence 
flabbergasted  Gregory,  who  was  almost 
tearful  in  his  gratitude  when  his  son  ordered 
a  valet  to  make  him  comfortable. 

While  this  was  taking  place,  Helen  Ogden 
was  busily  at  work  with  Rev.  Granger  in 
his  room,  excepting  for  a  brief  time  dur- 
ing which  Jack  Burton  dropped  in  for  a 
visit.  Jack  regarded  Helen  as  a  truly  won- 
derful woman  to  devote  so  many  hours  in 
the  slum  district  when  she  could  be  con- 
stantly surrounded  by  unlimited  luxury  in 
her  own  home. 

"How  do  you  like  it  down  here  now?"  he 
asked  her  pleasantly. 

"I  love  it,"  she  declared  as  she  smiled 
delightedly.  "The  people  down  here  love 
me  for  what  I  am.  They  don't  know  about 
the  money  and  it  doesn't  stand  between  the 
family  and  me." 

Jack's  expression  suddenly  changed  to 
blank  dismay.  She  had  brought  up  in- 
nocently the  very  thing  that  stood  between 
him  and  his  love  for  her.  Helen  looked 
up  suddenly  and  caught  the  expression  on 
the  handsome  young  man's  face,  and  her 
intuition  flashed  the  real  meaning  of  it  over 
her  like  an  icy  flood.  Jack  thereupon  arose 
from  his  chair  and  rather  awkwardly  indi- 
cated that  he  must  be  going.  Helen  also 
arose  and  shook  hands  with  Jack  most 
warmly,  still  smiling  to  hide  her  inward 
depression.  As  soon  as  he  had  departed, 
Helen  allowed  all  the  discontent  to  show  in 
her  face,  she  realizing  that  she  cared  and 
Jack  cared.  Now  the  money  had  risen  be- 
tween them  because  of  her  own  innocent 
remark.     Innately  she  became  very  doleful. 

In  Richard  Drake's  apartment  there  was 
no  sadness,  however.  The  young  schemer 
was  enjoying  the  forming  of  new  plans  to 
cheat  the  unwary.  His  father,  now  well 
dressed,  but  evidently  having  taken  several 
drinks,  broke  in  on  him.  Richard  knitted 
his  brows  in  a  little  frown  as  he  looked  at 
his  father,  wondering  what  to  do  with  him. 
Gregory  sat  down  and  looked  around  the 
room  admiringly,  and  then  became  sad. 

"I  come  near  bein'  rich  once,"  he  said. 
"I  might  have  been  owner  of  the  Mont 
Blanc  Mine  now  if — " 

Richard  glowered  at  the  old  fellow  sus- 
piciously, thinking  his  drinks  had  made 
him  maudlin. 

"That's  right,  Richard,  I'm  not  kiddin' 
you,"  the  father  insisted.  "And  to  prove 
it,  I'll  show  you  the  paper  what  put  me  out 
of  it  all." 

Thereupon  Gregory  produced  the  crude, 
old  document  "written  by  Thomas  Ogden  in 
the  mine  on  the  occasion  of  his  purchase  of 
Gregory's  interest  for  fifty  dollars.  Rich- 
ard grabbed  the  paper  and  scanned  it 
credulously  at  first,  but  suddenly  he  leaped 
forward  from  his  chair.  An  idea  had 
struck  him.  He  bade  his  father  to  remain 
in  his  home,  and  he  hurried  out  of  the  place 
after  carefully  tucking  the  slip  of  paper  in 
his  pocket. 

He  was  in  his  office  a  few  minutes  later 
and   had   called    Carter    for    a    conference. 


They   had   heen   following   their   noses   to   "  somewhere   else 


He  exhibited  the  document  his  father  had 
given  him. 

"The  girl  probably  has  no  papers,"  Rich- 
ard said.  "If  we  had  that  mine  it  would 
yank  in  the  coin  like  a  magnet  pulling  steel 
filings." 

Promptly  Carter  conceived  an  idea  and 
he  lost  no  time  in  getting  busy  with  testing 
several  kinds  of  inks.  His  ominous  purpose 
was  at  once  apparent  to  the  overjoyed 
Richard. 

$  $  $  $  £  $ 

In  the  next  six  weeks  Carter  had  made 
the  round  trip  to  the  far  west — the  Mont 
Blanc  Mine.  Richard  and  Gregory  re- 
ceived him  cordially  in  the  library  of  the 
former's  apartment 

"Everything  is  fixed,"  Carter  announced 
as  he  tossed  his  traveling-bag  aside.  "Her 
lawyer  can  investigate  until  he  turns  pink." 

Then,  after  Carter  had  made  full  report 
on  what  he  had  accomplished,  the  two  con- 
spirators turned  to  coaching  Gregory  on  his 
action  when  he  was  called  to  court  to  lend 
his  aid  to  win  the  case. 

Upon  receiving  his  first  notification  of 
the  court  action  which  Gregory  Drake  had 
brought  through  his  son  and  Carter,  the 
lawyer  who  had  long  taken  care  of  Helen's 
legal  business,  became  exceedingly  excited. 

"An  action  has  been  begun  to  secure 
your  mine,  claimed  by  a  bill  of  sale  previ- 
ous to  your  father's  death,"  he  told  the 
surprised  Helen.  "Have  you  any  old 
papers  ?" 

"I  have  no  old  documents  excepting  some 
letters,"  the  disturbed  Helen  replied. 

"Letters  won't  do,  but  I'll  have  to  fight 
the  best  I  can,"  the  lawyer  told  her. 

He  was  very  much  distressed  and  wor- 
ried at  the  prospect  of  losing  so  valuable  a 
property.  Helen  was  annoyed,  but  there 
was  no  great  emotion  at  the  thought  of 
losing  the  mine.  To  lose  the  money  would 
mean  the  vanishing  of  her  plans  for  the 
poor,  but  it  would  mean  the  sweeping  away 
of  the  barrier  between  herself  and  Jack. 
Hence  she  was  torn  between  two  emotions. 


It  was  only  a  few  weeks  later  when  her 
lawyer,  terribly  depressed,  came  to  Helen's 
home  to  apprise  her  of  the  fact  that  the 
Drakes  had  won  their  case  and  she  had  lost 
her  mine.  Helen  could  not  help  feeling  as 
though  a  great  burden  had  slipped  from  her 
shoulders  and  she  was  even  a  little  elated  as 
it  came  home  to  her  that  now  she  could  let 
love  have  the  reins.  She  composed  herself 
and  told  the  lawyer  she  knew  he  had  done 
his  best  for  her.  She  was  genuinely  glad 
when  he  took  his  leave.  His  fretting  made 
her  nervous,  and  she  did  not  regard  the 
misfortune  as  worthy  of  so  much  attention. 

Meanwhile  Richard,  Gregory  and  Carter 
were  celebrating  their  victory.  They  had  a 
right  merry  jubilee  with  wine  flowing 
freely. 

Helen  Ogden  had  lapsed  into  a  pensive 
dream-state  when  Rev.  Granger  arrived 
very  much  upset.  He  was  keenly  sympa- 
thetic, and  he  was  astonished  to  note  that 
the  girl  could  not  even  bring  herself  to  a 
point  of  being  saddened.  It  was  soon  clear 
to  him  that  for  some  reason  Helen  did  not 
choose  to  disclose  was  not  unhappy  over  her 
loss. 

"Surely  you  will  fight  for  the  sake  of  the 
plans  for  the  family,"  he  said  finally. 

Helen  was  arrested  by  the  utterance  of 
her  friend  and  mentor.  She  had  allowed 
her  own  private  and  personal  selfishness  to 
make  her  forget  her  greater  obligation.  The 
barrier  must  stay  up — she  must  help  to  re- 
build it  for  the  sake  of  suffering  humanity  ! 

"Yes,  I  will  fight,"  she  said  after  a  mo- 
ment of  deep  study. 

"I  knew  you  would,"  he  replied  with  a 
kindly  smile. 

At  that  instant  Jack  Burton,  with  a  news- 
paper in  his  hand  and  in  a  state  of  excite- 
ment, rushed  into  Helen's  presence.  Jack 
had  read  of  her  loss  and  had  quickly  de- 
cided he  was  at  last  free  to  confess  his  love, 
because  she,  too,  was  poor.  But  Helen, 
without  delay,  told  him  that  she  would  be 
compelled  to  fight  to  regain  her  fortune. 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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"Lis  the  passion    to   rule 
That  inspires  any  fool 

To   deeds   that  are  gigantic; 
If  the  nature  is  dual 
Then   the  folly   is  cruel, 

But  none  the  less  titanic. 

ND  herein  lies  a  tale  which 
started  with  the  advent  of 
Adam  and  Eve  and  which 
will  be  concluded  only  with 
the  total  destruction  of  the 
world.  Verily,  so  long  as  human  beings 
exist  there  will  be  the  eternal  struggle  to 
transcend  and  withal  low  scruples  will  al- 
ways prevail  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  per- 
petuate combat.  Not  only  will  the  unhappy 
spirit  of  self-aggrandizement  continue  to 
embroil  nations,  but  it  will  forever  remain 
as  a  menace  to  the  tranquillity  of  home  life 
unless  object  lessons  become  so  terrible  in 
their  impressiveness  that  they  will  influence 
every  man,  woman  and  child  who  enjoys 
the  breath  of  life.  There  is  incessantly 
hope  for  the  Utopian  ideal,  but  a  universal 
hindsight  must  first  succumb  to  perfect 
foresight  and  the  milk  of  human  kindness 
must  not  be  skimmed  for  a  prolonged 
period. 

Indeed,  it  is  the  persistency  with  which 
human  frailties  remain  with  us  and  the 
headstrong  penchant  of  man  to  refuse  to 
purge  his  soul  of  the  lust  for  power  that 
gave  to  New  York  the  Honorable  Herbert 
Force,  a  wealthy  lawyer  whose  thirty-five 
years  of  strenuous  life  had  been  filled  with 
herculean  efforts  to  develop  strong,  force- 
ful characteristics  which  he  knew  would 
cower  those  upon  whom  he  could  trample 
with  impunity.  He  was  extremely  domi- 
neering. He  had  to  be  master  absolute  of 
all  he  surveyed  or  else  his  mood  was  un- 
bearable. 

He  was  ruler  absolute  in  his  palatial 
household  and  he  pursued  a  policy  of  per- 
sistent reprimanding  to  keep  his  sover- 
eignty impressed  upon  his  beautiful  wife, 
Debora,  who  had  retained  all  the  vivacity 
of  her  youth  at  the  age  of  25.  Force  clung 
tenaciously  to  the  inborn  belief  that  woman 
being  dependent  upon  man  was  at  least 
his  protege,  if  not  quite  his  slave,  and  he 
held  that  it  was  man's  duty  to  subject  her 
to  constant  discipline  of  the  strictest  order 
it  made  no  difference  whether  it  humiliated 
her  or  not.  So  permeated  was  he  with 
his  convictions  on  this  subject  that  he  un- 
consciously overstepped  many  bounds  in 
his  domineering  and  that  he  was  taken 
most  seriously  was  evidenced  in  the  almost 
abject  fear  his  servants  manifested  when 
he  came  into  the  home. 


Curiously  enough,  Jimmie,  three  years 
old,  and  the  only  child  born  to  this  union, 
was  partial  to  his  father  and  the  little  fel- 
low's demonstrations  of  this  lop-sided  af- 
fection added  to  the  unhappiness  and  dis- 
content of  the  sensitive,  young  mother. 

Upon  arriving  home  one  evening  for 
dinner,  Force  found  Debora  dressed  and 
awaiting  him,  but  he  took  exceptions  to  the 
way  she  had  her  hair  arranged  and  he  sent 
her  back  to  her  boudoir  to  have  it  dressed 
according  to  his  specifications.  Then  a  few 
minutes  afterwards  when  she  was  late  in 
putting  in  her  appearance  in  the  dining- 
room,  he  upbraided  her  unmercifully. 
Little  Jimmie  was  seated  in  his  high-chair 
and  he  was  pounding  it  with  his  fists  in  a 
most  unruly  fashion.  Debora  ventured  to 
interrupt  her  husband  in  his  excoriation  to 
correct  the  lad  and  Force  in  turn  inter- 
rupted her. 

"My  dear  Debora,  will  you  ever  learn  to 
leave  all  reprimanding  of  our  child  to  the 
head  of  the  household  when  he  is  present?" 
he  asked  her  coldly. 

"But  Herbert — "  she  started  to  protest. 

"Never  mind,  this  is  not  an  occasion  for 
a  quarrel,"  he  insisted.  "The  entire  inci- 
dent calls  for  only  strict  obedience  on  your 
part  as  well  as  that  of  the  child." 

Debora  endured  all  these  curt  scoldings 
without  a  murmur,  but  secretly  she  resent- 
ed her  husband's  unyielding  attitude  and 
she  was  innately  prone  to  go  to  secluded 
spots  by  herself  in  a  constant  endeavor  to 
divert  her  mind  from  the  worry  of  it. 

So  it  happened  that  on  the  very  next 
afternoon  she  went  horseback  riding  un- 
accompanied out  in  the  park  and  as  Fate 
would  have  it,  a  stirrup  of  her  saddle 
broke,  causing  her  to  fall  from  her  horse 
and  to  sprain  her  ankle,  and,  also  causing 
Wesley  Martine,  a  handsome,  young 
broker  of  wealth,  to  come  to  her  rescue. 
He  graciously  started  her  homeward  in  his 
limousine  in  which  he  had  been  riding 
alone.  He  took  an  immediate  fancy  to  the 
charming  Debora  and  he  showered  such 
gentleness  and  such  tender  solicitude  upon 
her  as  to  fairly  overwhelm  her  as  she 
realized  the  contrast  between  this  sort  of 
chivalrous  treatment  and  the  domination 
of  her  husband. 

Here  in  the  midst  of  her  distraction  over 
her  help-mate's  unyielding  austerity.  Deb- 
ora had  quite  by  chance  met  a  man,  who 
obviously  was  the  very  living  antithesis  to 
the  sort  she  had  known.  Wesley  Martine 
was  from  the  inception  extremely  kind  in 
his  manner  towards  her.  He  was  a  gentle- 
man, virile,  candid  and  wholesomely 
hearty  in  all  he  said  and  did.  Me  stooped 
to  no  tawdry  flattery,  yet  lie  made  the 
woman  feel  tbat  be  was  sincerely  pleased 
to  make  her  acquaintance.  Me  ingratiated 
himself  witb  a  smile  which  seemed  to  be 
the  very  acme  of  good  cheer  and  worthy 
hopes.  Culture  and  probity  were  dis- 
cernible in  bis  make-up.  I  le  was  a  humane 
man. 

Of  course  Debora  did  not  dare  to  permit 
him  to  take  her  all  the  way  to  her  home, 
nor  could  she  endure  to  reveal  her  identity 
to  him.  She  impulsively  felt  she  would 
prefer  that  he  did  not  know  she  was  mar- 


ried and  she  maintained  this  attitude  de- 
spite his  prompt  presentation  of  his  busi- 
ness card. 

"For  the  present  I  shall  be  just  plain 
Debora  to  you,"  she  told  him  guilelessly. 

"I  shall  not  attempt  to  persuade  you 
from  your  whim,  I  assure  you,"  he  replied 
pleasantly.  "However,  I  will  hope  that  if 
all  conditions  are  favorable  this  shall  not 
be  our  last  meeting." 

"I — Fm  afraid  it  will  be,"  she  stam- 
mered in  some  confusion. 

"Then  pray  do  not  forget  me  should 
there  ever  arise  occasion  for  you  to  need 
a  friend,"  he  urged  respectfully. 

"I  ^  shall  not  forget  your  kindness  or — 
you,"  she  assured  him. 

And  then  she  shook  hands  warmly  with 
him,  lingering  just  a  moment  before  aris- 
ing to  get  out  of  his  limousine.  He  noted 
this  pause— this  slight  show  of  reluctance 
to  leave  him — and  after  he  had  hopped  out 
to  assist  her  to  the  sidewalk,  he  smilingly 
gazed  straight  into  her  eyes.  A  moment 
later,  after  she  had  disappeared  in  a  taxi- 
cab  into  which  he  had  helped  her,  this  man 
was  sorely  beset  by  perplexities  and  appre- 
hensions. Why  had  this  most  charming 
woman  he  ever  met  so  firmly  refused  to 
allow  him  to  accompany  her  home? 

One  evening  two  weeks  later,  Debora 
met  this  same  Wesley  Martine  again,  this 
time  by  clandestine  appointment  and  not 
by  accident  as  before.  On  this  occasion  a 
romantic  park  bower  was  their  trysting- 
place  and  a  mutual  love  came  to  surface 
with  a  zest. 

"Oh  I  pray  I  may  be  forgiven  for  con- 
fessing my  love  so  early,"  Martine  said  as 
he  gently  took  the  overwhelmed  Debora's 
hand. 

"You  are  suffering  from  the  same  in- 
fluence that  I  am — a  loss  of  self-control," 
she  murmured  graciously. 

"It  is  love — boundless,  irresistible  love, 
which  no  human  being  can  ward  off  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  lead 
to  a  mutual  happiness  for  you  and  I,"  be 
replied. 

Instantly  Debora  became  dejected.  This 
remark  had  brought  her  face-to-face  with 
the  realization  of  the  unhappy  position  she 
occupied.  She  had  a  husband,  but  she 
loved  another  man.  The  eternal  triangle 
had  made  of  her  a  toy  of  fate  just  as  it 
had  engulfed  countless  men  and  women 
before. 

"But,  you  seem  displeased,  you're  not 
so  radiant  with  happiness  now,"  he  added 
upon  noting  her  change  of  mood.  "Mid 
1    say  the  wrong  thing?" 

"No,  you  did  nothing  wrong,  but  I — I— 
I'm  afraid,"   she  said. 

"Afraid?    Not  of  me—" 

"No,  no — someone  else — I — but,  let  us 
talk  about  something  else  for  a  while — 
until  we  have  known  each  other  longer, 
anyway." 

"As  you  will  have  it,  1  will  have  it  and 
he  immeasurably  pleased,"  was  his  gallant 
reply. 

Then  for  a  whole  hour  they  conversed, 
discovering  that  both  were  interested  in 
the  same  subjects.  Each  admired  romantic 
history   and   fiction  ;  each   liked   simple  do- 
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mesticity ;  and  each  had  penchants  for  ten- 
nis, golf  and  other  outdoor  sports.  They 
were  wonderfully  congenial. 

Alas,  while  Debora  thus  regaled  herself 
in  the  ardent  wooing  and  engrossing  dis- 
cussions of  Wesley  Martine,  her  fretful 
husband  took  cognizance  of  her  absence 
from  her  usual  haunts  about  the  home  and 
when  he  learned  from  a  servant  that  she 
had  gone  for  a  walk,  he  flew  into  a  rage 
and  after  searching  all  over  the  premises 
and  the  adjacent  highways,  he  was  just 
on  the  verge  of  going  for  an  extensive 
search  when  she  returned,  after  leaving 
Martine  more  in  a  quandary  than  ever  as 
to  why  she  fought  so  desperately  to  re- 
strain herself  from  confiding  in  him  more. 
The  moment  Herbert  Force  espied  the  ap- 
proaching figure  of  his  wife  he  began  up- 
braiding her  bitterly. 

"Without  me — without  my  consent  even 
— you  go  gadding  about  at  night,"  he  yelled 
as  he  walked  rapidly  towards  her.  "How 
dare  you  thus  challenge  my  strictest  rule !" 
And  as  he  demanded,  he  confronted  her 
savagely. 

"I — I — really  didn't  think  it  would 
anger  you  so,  Herbert,"  she  replied  timid- 
ly and  with  only  a  slightly  attinged  con- 
science. 

"You  didn't  think!  That's  the  trouble 
with  woman — she  never  thinks,"  he  chided 
irascibly. 

"But  surely  you  can  forgive  me  for  being 
unthinking  in  a  case  like  this  when  an 
hour's  stroll  meant  everything  to  my — er — 
content — I  mean  health,"  she  stammered 
as  her  mental  attitude  alternated  from  one 
of  resentment  to  one  of  fear. 

"Your  health !  There's  nothing  the  mat- 
ter with  your  health — " 

"Perhaps  you  can't  notice,  it,  but  I — I 
— really  am  ill  and  I'm  going  straight  to  my 
boudoir,  too,"  she  broke  in  and  as  her  min- 
gled emotions  began  to  gain  control  over 
her  she  started  for  the  house  on  the  run. 

Herbert  Force  was  somewhat  perplexed 
bv  these  words  and  this  act.  Perhaps  his 
wife  was  ill !  His  heart  softened  a  bit  and 
the  next  instant  he  followed  her,  overtak- 
ing her  on  the  veranda  and  slipping  his 
arm  around  her  as  if  to  assist  her. 

"I'm  sorry,  Debora,  if  I  have  been  too 
severe  while  you're  ill,"  he  said  with  a  little 
solicitude. 

"Oh,  it's  all  right — it  has  to  be  all  right, 
but  I  feel  I  must  lie  down  a  while,"  she 
replied,  entering  the  house  without  paying 
any  attention  to  her  husband's  embrace. 

He  accompanied  her  to  her  boudoir  and 
when  instead  of  preparing  to  lie  down, 
Debora  threw  herself  wearily  into  a  chair 
and  stared  straight  down  at  the  floor,  he 
became  irritable  again. 

"Why  don't  you  lie  down  if  you're  ill?" 
he  asked  coldly. 

"Oh,  it  isn't  that  kind  of  illness,"  she 
replied  as  if  provoked. 

"Oh,  it  isn't,  eh?"  he  asked  disdainfully. 
"Then  we  can  continue.  Where  have  you 
been  ?" 

The  thundering  tone  of  voice  in  which 
Force  asked  this  question  and  the  accusing 
attitude  he  assumed,  completely  upset 
Debora.  She  tried  to  reply,  exerting  a 
supreme  effort  to  be  plausible,  but  she 
minced  words  and  became  terribly  con- 
fused. He  listened  impatiently,  his  sus- 
picion growing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

"I — I — don't  know  where  all  I've  been — ■ 
just  walking,  that's  all,"  she  finally  blurted 
out  desperately. 

"That's  a  fine  story  for  a  wife  to  tell 
a  husband — a  husband  who  trusts  her  im- 


plicitly— foolishly  perhaps,"  he  commented 
bitterly. 

"My  record  is  clean  up  to  now,  Herbert 
Force,"  she  declared  arising  from  her  chair 
and   facing  her  husband  defiantly. 

"But  if  it  is  clean  up  to  now,  how  long 
will  it  remain  so  ?"  he  asked  pointedly. 

Debora  felt  sure  now  that  her  husband 
possessed  information  of  her  secret  meet- 
ing with  Wesley  Martine.  The  minute  this 
apprehension  seized  her,  she  felt  like 
swooning.  She  knew  Herbert  Force  well 
enough  to  know  that  he  was  not  the  sort 
of  a  man  who  would  stand  idly  by  and  per- 
mit infidelity  to  pass  unpunished.  What 
must  she  say  now?  She  studied  frantic- 
ally, but  she  discovered  her  mind  was  ob- 
tunded.    She  was  in  a  tight  corner ! 

"I — I — can't  talk  to  you  any  longer,  Her- 
bert, when  you  take  the  position  you  do — 
I — I  must  be  left  alone  for  a  few  minutes 
to  recover  from  my  illness,"  she  managed 
to  say  after  a  prolonged  silence. 

"Oh,  very  well,"  he  replied,  "but  here 
and  now  I  want  to  impress  upon  you  the 
fact  that  if  ever  you  go  away  from  this 
house  again  without  advising  fully  with 
me,  I'm  not  even  going  to  give  you  a  few 
minutes'  respite,  because  I'll  nail  you  to 
facts  before  I  stop,"  and  so  saying  Force 
left  the  room  slamming  the  door  shut 
noisily  after  him. 

When  he  reached  his  own  private  study, 
he  paced  the  floor  momentarily  and  then 
he  paused  long  enough  to  eloquently  ex- 
press his  whole  idea  of  woman  aloud :  "A 
woman  has  to  be  kept  subjugated  in  order 
to  keep  her  in  her  place." 

Meanwhile  in  the  quiet  of  her  boudoir, 
Debora  became  engulfed  in  grief.  Her  pre- 
dicament struck  her  as  most  hopelessly  un- 
happy, but  suddenly  when  memories  of  fre- 
quent occasions  on  which  her  husband  had 
grossly  mistreated  her  came  surging  back 
to  her,  the  subsequent  resentment  induced 
an  anger  which  inspired  her  to  slam  a  door 
and  to  hurl  a  framed  picture  of  her  hus- 
band to  the  floor  violently. 

The  noise  Debora  made  in  her  moment 
of  aberration  attracted  Force  to  her  bou- 
doir and  when  he  saw  the  evidence  of  her 
rebellion,   he  became   furious   in  his   rage. 

"If  you  wish  to  continue  as  my  wife,  you 
will  hereafter  have  to  submit  absolutely  to 
my  rule  and  you  will  have  to  show  more 
respect  than  you  do  when  you  destroy  my 
pictures,  which  any  good  wife  would 
treasure,"    was    his    ultimatum. 

There  was  so  much  acrimony  and  such 
an  unswerving  determination  in  his  man- 
ner of  delivering  these  harsh  words  that 
when  he  rushed  out  of  the  room  to  permit 
of  ample  reflection  on  them,  Debora  was 
in  a  state  of  extreme  despondency.  What 
was  the  use  of  trying  to  be  good  when  in 
order  to  continue  her  thus  far  faultless  life 
she  would  be  obliged  to  endure  this  man's 
implacable  domineering?  How  much  hap- 
pier she  had  been  while  basking  in  the 
smiles  of  Wesley  Martine !  She  sank  back 
in  her  chair  the  very  personification  of 
despair.  What  was  to  be  her  fate?  What 
would  be  her  salvation? 

Sadly  she  ruminated  for  fully  ten  min- 
utes. Then  she  arose  suddenly  and  she 
stood  erect  for  a  moment  as  she  gazed  at 
herself  in  a  mirror.  Impulsively  she  be- 
came very  resolute. 

"No  !  No  !"  she  exclaimed  to  herself,  "I 
want  to  rule  somebody — everything.  I  am 
tired  of  being  ruled.    Now  I  must  rule." 

Immediately  she  summoned  her  maid 
and  grimly  ordered  her  to  pack  her  trunks. 


While  the  surprised  maid  proceeded  to 
obey  this  instruction,  Debora  stole  into  the 
adjoining  nursery  in  which  her  little 
Jimmie  laid  fast  asleep.  She  had  only  be- 
gun to  affectionately  gaze  down  on  the 
youngster  when  quite  by  chance  he  turned 
his  back  toward  her.  This  incident  was  too 
much  for  the  highly  sensitive  nature  of 
Debora.  She  took  it  as  an  ill-omen.  She 
had  always  felt  chagrined  because  her  son 
betrayed  a  marked  preference  for  his 
father  and  now  this  purely  inconsequential 
and  involuntary  act  of  the  little  fellow's 
convinced  the  mother  that  she  counted  for 
naught  in  his  affection.  She  was  just  in 
the  frame  of  mind  to  be  so  extremely  fool- 
ish and  skeptical. 

The  despondency  which  overwhelmed 
her  manifested  itself  in  her  almost  frantic 
exit  from  the  nursery  without  kissing  her 
son.  She  hastened  back  to  her  boudoir, 
where  she  found  her  maid  idle  and  ponder- 
ing. 

"Why  aren't  you  hurrying  as  I  order- 
ed?" Debora  demanded  sternly. 

"Yes,  madam — I — I — but,  pardon  please, 
I  was  just  wondering  why  you're  going 
away,"  the  maid  replied. 

"You  could  never  understand  why  I 
want  to  get  out  of  here  in  a  twinkling  un- 
til you  get  the  desire  to  rule  and  not  be 
ruled,"  Debora  told  her. 

This,  of  course,  puzzled  the  maid  all  the 
more,  but  she  speeded  up  her  efforts  at 
packing  when  her  mistress  gave  evidence 
of  being  vexed  over  her  slowness. 

A  moment  later  Debora  conceived  a  dar- 
ing idea.  She  recalled  having  read  and 
saved  a  newspaper  clipping  which  told  of 
a  strange,  far-away  land.  Her  sudden  im- 
pulse to  get  at  as  great  a  distance  as  pos- 
sible from  her  present  uncongenial  environ- 
ments inspired  her  to  get  that  clipping  and 
read  it  again.  Here  was  the  tell-tale  head- 
line of  that  article : 

Uncharted  island  of  untold  wealth  is  dis- 
covered in  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean — 
traveler  tells  of  Isle  of  Iona,  one  hundred 
miles  square,  located  one  thousand  miles  off 
the  central  eastern  coast  of  South  America; 
is  inhabited  by  fifty  thousand  people,  ruled 
by  a  cruel  despot  who  forbids  encroach- 
ments   of    civilization. 

After  reading  this  extraordinary  news 
story  and  contemplating  it  for  several  min- 
utes, Debora  went  downstairs  to  the  library, 
where  she  found  Force  reading  a  magazine. 
Without  uttering  a  word  and  apparently 
sulking,  he  watched  her  march  to  a  book- 
case haughtily.  Debora  merely  glanced  at 
her  husband  before  taking  from  a  shelf  an 
atlas  of  the  world.  She  started  to  leave 
with  it. 

"Since  when  and  why  are  you  interested 
in  the  atlas  of  the  world?"  he  asked  coldly. 

"I  must  have  something  to  divert  my 
mind,  and  this  happens  to  be  my  present 
whim,"  she  replied  with  equal  coldness. 

"Oh,"  was  his  only  response,  as  he  re- 
sumed his  reading. 

Once  back  in  her  boudoir,  Debora  settled 
down  to  an  engrossed  study  of  a  map  of 
the  South  Atlantic  regions.  Finally,  after 
figuring  out  the  approximate  location  of  the 
Isle  of  Iona,  she  paused  to  reflect. 

"I'll  go  there  to  rule,  and  to  forget  ever 
having  been  ruled,"  she  told  herself  finally. 

So  on  that  very  night  Debora  Force,  with 
only  several  hundred  dollars  in  her  purse, 
fled  from  her  home  while  her  husband 
napped  in  the  library.  She  left  the  follow- 
ing letter  for  her  husband : 
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Dear  Herbert  : 

You  are  so  completely  under  the  influence 
of  the  passion  to  rule  that  I  am  leaving  you  in 
order  to  give  you  undisputed  sway.  I  will 
ask  for  divorce,  alimony  and  custody  of 
little  Jimmie.  I  am  going  forth  to  rule  some- 
body or  something,  or  both.  I  have  caught 
the  domineering  fever  from  you.  Good-bye 
and  good  luck.  May  you  boss  to  your  heart's 
content,  but  no  longer  to  my  discontent. 

Debora. 

When  Herbert  Force  read  this  letter  the 
following  morning,  and  after  he  had  ascer- 
tained that  his  wife  had  really  abandoned 
him,  there  was  weeping,  wailing  and  gnash- 
ing of  teeth. 

"Oh,  how  could  she  do  such  a  thing  to 
little  Jimmie?"  he  moaned,  and  then,  be- 
coming irate,  he  added :  "Easily,  of  course, 
for  she  has  no  heart  or  respect  for  man. 
She  proves  her  worthlessness." 

And  promptly  he  stubbornly  decided  that 
she  should  not  have  a  divorce,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  clear  his  legal  decks  for  a  battle 
to  prevent  the  granting  of  any  such  a 
decree. 

On  this  same  morning  Debora  lost  little 
time  in  arranging  a  meeting  with  Wesley 
Martine. 

"Since  we  know  we  love  each  other,   I 
must    frankly    tell    you    I    am    a    married 
woman,  but  I  will  divorce  my  husband  for 
you,"    she    told    Martine,    who 
was   visibly    surprised    and    si- 
multaneously pleased. 

While  he  had  been 
quite  unaware  of  De- 
bora's  true  circum- 
stances up  to  this 
time,  he  had  been  pe- 
culiarly impressed  by 
her  evasiveness. 

"I  am  extremely 
sorry,  my  dear,  if  you 
have  been  a  victim  of 
a  matrimonial  blun- 
der, and  I  shall  trust 
it  us  right  that  you 
should  seek  a  new 
consort,"  he  told  her. 

"It  is  right,  and  I 
want  to  extricate  my- 
self in  the  right  way, 
because  I  want  you  to 
accept  my  love  with- 
out a  hurt  consci- 
ence," she  replied. 

"That   is    noble    of 
you,  and  it  convinces 
me  that  you  deserve  a 
happiness    which    has 
not    heretofore    been 
your  lot,"  he  said.     "Be  assured 
sweetheart,    that    I    shall    follow 
you  in  any  lead  you  may  take.     I  am 
at  your  command  most  devotedly." 

This  elated  Debora.     It  was  a  real 
innovation  to  hear  a  man  express  subservi- 
ency to  woman.     She  liked  Wesley's  atti- 
tude.    She  regarded  it  as  superb  gallantry, 
inspired  by  a  strong,  manly  love. 

"You  and  your  words  make  we  wonder- 
fully happy,  dear,  and  I  shudder  when  I 
think  of  how  empty  life  has  been  without 
you,"  she  said. 

Then  she  took  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  tell  him  about  the  Isle  of  Iona  and 
her  desire  to  explore  it. 

"I  want  to  go  there,  conquer  those 
strange  people  and  rule  them,"  she  added, 
whereupon  Martine  laughed  heartily,  but 
not  derisively. 

"You  shall  have  your  wish  to  go  there 
gratified,  but  as  for  conquering  and  rul- 
ing'  those    people,    well,    that's    something 


outside  the  realm  of  pleasure,"  he  told  her. 

"But  I  would  love  the  excitement,"  she 
persisted. 

"Then  we  will  spend  an  exciting  honey- 
mon  there,"  he  agreed.  "Remember,  I  will 
follow  you  in  any  lead  you  may  take,  but  I 
am  rather  averse  to  war." 

He  laughed  jovially  as  he  gently  patted 
her  cheek.  She  slyly  took  his  hand  and 
squeezed  it  as  she  smiled  up  at  him  radi- 
antly. She  made  no  effort  to  conceal  her 
growing  love  for  Wesley  Martine,  whose 
reciprocity  was  equally  as  obvious.  She 
had  cast  her  lot  unreservedly  with  him,  and 
he  was  immeasurably  pleased. 

CHAPTER  II. 
It  was  the  last  day  of  a  bitter  legal  battle 
in  a  divorce  court.     Debora  had  been  com- 
pelled to  bear  the  ordeal  of  a  severe  cross- 
examination,    because   Herbert    Force   had 
fought  tenaciously  to  prevent  the  granting 
of  a  decree.    In  their  merciless  grilling 
there  was  wrung  from  her  lips  much 
evidence  to  show  that  she  had  an 
affinity, 
and,    taken 
altogether, 
her  case 
was   decid- 
edly weak. 


tion  with  the  case,  and  even  his  own  rela- 
tives did  not  know  of  his  interest  in  it. 

Force  was  on  the  witness  stand.  His 
attorneys  had  concentrated  their  efforts  on 
proving  by  his  statements  that  he  had  pro- 
vided a  good  home  and  faultless  compan- 
ionship. According  to  the  picture  he  drew 
of  himself  with  the  aid  of  his  attorneys,  he 
was  a  model  husband,  and  there  was  no 
reason  why  his  wife  should  not  submit  to 
his  determination  to  be  the  head  of  his 
household. 

"Now,  Mr.  Force,  do  you  really  and 
truly  love  your  wife?"  his  attorney  asked 
him. 


Debora   secretly   resented 
husband's   passion   for 

The  adroit  manner  in  which  Force  paraded 
little  Jimmie  in  the  Court  room  had  a  tell- 
ing effect  on  the  Judge.  Debora's  emo- 
tions upon  every  occasion  when  her  infant 
son  crossed  her  line  of  vision  had  con- 
vinced all  that  she  was,  after  all,  reluctant 
to  endanger  his  future.  Wesley  Martine 
had,  from  the  very  beginning,  kept  securely 
in  the  background.  The  only  part  he 
played  in  the  life  tragedy  was  to  furnish 
Debora  with  money,  and  he  did  this  secretly. 
His  name  was  never  mentioned  in  connec- 


her  stern 
ruling 


"Yes,  I  do  ;  most 
devotedly  and  most 
aithfully,"      was 
his  reply. 
"Why    do    you    wish    to 
persuade    her    against    di- 
vorcing you?"  was  the  next 
question. 

"Because  I  am  convinced  she 
is  being  deluded  by  some  mys- 
terious outside  influence,  and  that 
she  does  not  know  her  own  mind, 
nor  does  she  realize  the  serious- 
ness of  breaking  up  a  home  in  which  there 
is  an  innocent  little  third  person." 

"What  action  of  hers  has  convinced  you 
that  your  wife  is  being  deluded  by  some 
mysterious  outside  influence?" 

"The  fact  that  she  started  absenting  her- 
self from  her  home  and  duties  without  being 
able  to  give  reasonable  explanations." 

Then  his  attorneys  followed  this  by  in- 
troducing servants  of  the  Force  household 
to  prove  that  Mrs.  Force  did  go  away  alone 
(Continued  on  page  49) 
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MARY  MILES  MINTER 
and  HER  PETS  b^etty 


SHANNON 


Mary   Miles   Minter   all^ready   for   Spring 


angora  cat  that  can  walk  on  her  hind  legs, 
and  Nellie,  the  canary,  and  the  two  love 
birds,  aside  from  my  pigeons  that  live  in  a 
little  dove  cote  in  the  yard  and  fly  to  my 
window  every  morning  to  eat  out  of  my 
hand. 

"And  oh,,  dear,"  throwing  her  two  hands 
up  in  despair  at  ever  counting  them  all, 
"there's  the  bushy-tailed  squirrel  that  played 
with  me  in  'Dulcie's  Adventure,'  my  second 
picture  for  the  Mutual.  The  studio  man- 
ager here  keeps  him  in  a  little  cage  for  me. 
Don't  you  want  to  see  him?" 

You  wait  while  Mary  dashes,,  head  first, 
into  her  dressing  room  and  comes  out  with 
a  big  bag  of  nuts  to  carry  out  to  master 
bushy  tail,  who  sits  all  day  in  the  window, 
cracking  nuts  with  his  sharp  white  teeth  or 
turning  his  little  wire  cage  round  and  round. 

Then  while  the  little  squirrel  sits  blinking 
at  you  with  friendly  bead  eyes,  Mistress 
Mary  goes  on  to  tell  you  about  the  rest  of 
her  many  living  playthings. 

"I  can't  say  that  Mr.  Jones's  baby  pigs 
are  mine,"  says  Mary,  "but  I  go  out  to  see 
them  every  Sunday  afternoon,  so  they  sort 
of  belong  to  me.     Mr.  Jones  lives  out  in  the 


OW  many  pets  do  you  think 
Mary  Miles  Minter,  the  pretty 
young  Mutual  star,  who  is 
spending  her  days  out  at  the 
studios  of  the  American  Film 
at    Santa    Barbara,    California, 


Company, 
has? 

"Gracious  me,"  says  Miss  Mary,  when 
you  ask  her.     "I've  no  idea.     Let  me  see. 

There's '   and   she   drops   the   wiggling 

bundle  of  animated  white  wool  which  she 
holds  in  her  arms,  and  begins  to  count  on 
her  fingers — "Mickey  Mutual." 

Here  the  bundle  of  white  wool,  which  is 
now  chasing  flies  in  the  stream  of  sunlight 
that  floods  in  through  the  studio  door,  comes 
running  back,  thinking  that  Mistress  Mary 
has  called  him. 

"Go  way,  you  scamp,"  says  Mary,  push- 
ing away  the  barking  "Mickey"  and  go- 
ing on. 

"Then,  there's  Teeny-Weeny.  He's  my 
very  own  Pomeranian.  He's  sick  today, 
because  he  ate  too  much  chocolate  cake  last 
evening  for  dinner,  and  now  he's  lying  at 
home  on  his  pink  satin  cushion  all  day. 

"Next,"  folding  down  the  pink  second 
finger,    "there's   the    Queen   of    Sheba,    the 


And   here   with   her   pet   pig 
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country,  and  mother  and  I  motor  out  there 
every  Sunday.  One  of  these  little  pigs 
played  with  me  in  'Dulcie's  Adventure,'  too. 
Mr.  Jones  said  I  might  have  it  killed  and 
have  it  for  dinner  after  it  had  played  with 
me,  but  I  just  couldn't  bear  to  have  it 
done.  I  had  carried  it  around  in  my  very 
own  two  arms,  and  it  would  seem  just  like 
losing  a  member  of  the  family  to  have  it 
gone. 

"This  little  pig's  name  is  'Mary,' — named 
after  me. 

"Then,  of  course,  I  mustn't  leave  out 
mother.  She's  my  pet.  She  has  always  been 
very,  very  dear  to  me,  because  she  is  the 
best  mother  in  the  world,  and  because  she 
has  been  on  the  stage  and  she  knows  just 
everything. 

"There's  nothing  I'd  rather  do  than  have 


"It's    better   than    pigs' 

tea  with  mother  out  under  the  trees  in  the 
yard." 

Just  then,  Mistress  Mary  Miles  Minter, 
aged  fourteen  summers,  eyes  the  color  of 
corn  flowers,  lips  like  two  soft  blown  wild 
roses,  hair  spun  from  purest  gold,  gives  a 
clear  little  scream.  She  forgets  that  you 
are  there.  She  forgets  all  about  the  pets  she 
is  "counting  out,"  she  forgets  even  her 
mother. 

You  follow  the  direction  she  has  gone 
with  your  eyes.  You  see  Mary  Miles 
Minter  run  to  the  door  through  which  one 
of  the  extra  women  is  entering,  a  lusty 
young  infant  in  her  arms. 

"You  dear,  dear  pet,  you  darling  pet,"  she 
gurgles  to  the  baby,  who  crows  and  leaps 
with  joy  at  sight  of  her. 

Then  and  there  your  interview  with  Mary 
Miles  Minter  might  as  well  end.  There's 
nothing  more  about  pets  you  can  find  out 
that  day. 

"Mary  is  no  earthly  good  when  the  baby 
is  around  the  studio,"  says  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Shelby,  the  little  star's  mother,  who  con- 
sents to  finish   out   the   interview    for  her. 


she    pet   dogs    too  ? 


"It  belongs  to  one  of  the  extra  women. 
It  played  with  her  in  'The  Innocence  of 
Lizette.'  One  day  its  mother,  in  a  joking 
way  said  that  Mary  might  have  it.  She  has 
virtually  adopted  it." 


"It's  better  than  pigeons  and  pigs  and 
Pomeranians  all  put  together,"  says  Mis- 
tress Mary,  looking  up  as  you  start  to  go. 
"But,"  and  here  she  throws  her  free  arm 
about  her  mother's  waist,  "it's  not  so  good 
as  mothers." 
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BEHIND  THE  SCENES  OF  THE  SCREEN 


Here   is   Mae   Murray   "up   a   tree      for   the   sake   of   getting   real   realisr 


It  is  much  more  interesting  to 
invade  the  scenes  behind  the  screen 
than  it  is  to  stumble  around  behind 
the  flimsy  scenes  of  the  stage. 
There  is  'more  of  the  real  thing  in 
the  scenes  that  go  into  photoplays 
and  there  is  by  far  more  ingenuity 
shown  in  arranging  these  settings. 
For  instance,  we  have  the .  picture 
at  the  top  in  which  you  will  per- 
ceive Mae  Murray,  the  Lasky  Para- 
niount  star,  really  up  a  tree  and 
indeed  occupying  a  most  precarious 
position,  all  for  the  sake  of  record- 
ing a  really  vivid  scene  a  la  cam- 
era. Previously  the  expression  "up 
a  tree"  had  merely  a  s'ang  signifi- 
cance, but  here  we  find  Mae  actual- 
ly up  a  tree  and  the  picture  demon- 
strates the  claim  of  photoplay  pro- 
ducers that  the  cost  of  production 
keeps  going  up.  However,  it  is  this 
sort  of  realism  that  fans  the  popu- 
larity of  the  cinema  art. 

In  the  middle  picture,  you  can 
gain  a  very  comprehensive  idea  as 
to  how  a  really  big  scene  can  be 
filmed  in  a  comparatively  small 
studio,    for    here    we    have    Vivian 


Martin  and  Colin  Chase,  the  Mor 
osco  favorites,  finishing  a  thrilling 
rescue.  Colin,  as  the  hero,  has  not 
only  saved  the  life  of  Vivian,  but 
he  has  accomplished  the  same  thing 
for  the  youngster,  who  sits  non- 
chalantly at  the  wheel  of  the  toy 
Buick.  It  all  looks  simple,  doesn't 
it?  But  the  way  this  scene  moved 
forward  on  the  screen  gave  many 
a  photoplay  fan  ample  opportunity 
to  gasp. 

In  the  picture  at  the  bottom  you 
are  given  the  inside  dope  on  a  scene 
built  especially  for  this  one  situa- 
tion. This  is  really  two  pictures  in 
one,  because  inside  the  camera  film 
magazine  is  being  wound  a  picture 
of  a  scene  in  "My  Fighting  Gentle- 
man," an  American-Mutual  feature 
starring  William  Russell.  The  fall- 
ing "negro"  is  William  Carroll; 
next  to  the  right  is  Clarence  Bur- 
ton, and  pi-eventing  another  blow 
is  William  Russell.  Prominently  in 
the  foreground  you  will  note  the 
camera  man  getting  the  picture  and 
keeping  securely  out  of  it  at  the 
same    time. 

Now  you  know  how  it  is  done. 


1FT 


How   an   exterior   scene   is   recorded   on   film 
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Back   to    Nature  Via   the   Photoplay  Route 


Leaning  against   the   cart  is   Olga   Petrova 


Here  are  two  of  the 
countless  examples  of 
how  the  screen  not 
only  takes  yon  back  to 
nature,  but  brings  the 
actual  wonder  scenes 
of  faraway  climes  to 
your  very  door 
through  the  agency  of 
the  neighborhood  pic- 
ture-play houses.  Pro- 
ducers are  constantly 
exploring  the  out-of- 
the-way  places  where 
picturesque  nature  is 
at  the  zenith  of  its 
glory,  and  the  result 
is  a  wealth  of  re- 
markably enlightening 
views  which  would 
never  otherwise  come 
across  the  line  of  vis- 
ion of  millions  of  peo- 
ple. This  growing  pen- 
chant for  interpolat- 
ing into  the  photoplay 
extraordinary  views  is 
most  ingratiating,  and 
whether  the  next-to- 
nature  scene  be  awe- 
inspiring  or  simply 
gorgeous,  the  effect  is 
to  disseminate  in  a 
vivid     manner     valu- 


In    the   foreground  with    hand   aloft  is   Crane   Wilbur 


able  edification,  for, 
after  all,  no  other 
power  is  so  potential 
or  so  unique  as  na- 
ture. 

In  the  large  picture 
above  you  see  a  scene 
taken  from  actual  life 
in  lower  California 
which  was  used  for 
the  photoplay  entitled 
"The  Black  Butter- 
fly." This  presents  a 
spectacle  rare  to 
those  who  reside  in 
in  o  r  e  populous  sec- 
tions of  the  country, 
but  it  represents  a 
mode  of  t  transporta- 
tion still  in  use  in  an- 
other though  remote 
part  of  this  s  a  in  e 
country. 

In  the  smaller  pic- 
ture below  is  an  ac- 
tual scenic  marvel  in 
California.  This  and 
many  other  unusual 
views  of  the  great 
out-doors  added  un- 
usual interest  to  "A 
iaiss  of  the  Lumber- 
lands." 
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America's  Sweetheart  and  the 
Flag's  Best  Press  Agent 

Start  Their  Big  Hurrah  For  Better  Photoplay  Art 
By  TOM   FIELD 


HERE  is  going  to  be  a  tremen- 
dous and  a  very  noticeable 
effect  discernible  in  photoplay 
art  as  a  result  of  the  coalition 
of  Mary  Pickford,  America's 
sweetheart,  and  George  M.  Cohan,  the  flag's 
best  press  agent,  and  now  that  they  have 
formally  started  their  hurrah  virtually  with 
the  slogan:  "For  better  and  never  for 
worse,"  you  may  well  expect  results.  For- 
sooth, one  notable  result  already  has  been 
the  winning  over  of  Douglas  Fairbanks, 
who,  at  the  head  of  his  own  producing  com- 
pany, will  release  his  pictures  through  the 
same  Artcraft  Corporation,  which  is  to  con- 
trol all  Pickford  and  Cohan  features.  What 
a  formidable  combination  is  this  trio — 
Pickford,  Cohan  and  Fairbanks.     It  consti- 


One  of   the  first  of   these  celebrities  to  visit  George  M. 

at  his  new  studio  to  wish  him  well  was  Marguerite 

Clark,  the  popular  Famous  Players  star 

tutes  the  top  of  the  top-notch,  and  no  doubt 
it  has  started  "some  producers  to  scratching 
their  top-knots.  And  no  wonder  we  find  the 
clever  and  erudite  little  Marguerite  Clark- 
congratulating  George  M.  in  one  of  the  ac- 
companying pictures.  There  is  something 
to  congratulate  him  about.  Fie  has  made  a 
most  auspicious  and  timely  advent  into  the 
shadow  world,  and  from  the  inception  he 
has  achieved  success,  for  it  had  always  been 
a  foregone  conclusion  that  he  would  be  a 
veritable  triumph  in  his  own  picturization 
of  "Broadway  Jones,"  in  which  he  is  given 
such  admirable  support  by  pretty  Mar- 
guerite Snow. 

So  far  as  aptitude  is  concerned,  Mr. 
Cohan  has  proven  to  be  the  champion 
recruit  of  them  all  in  the  motion  picture 
ranks.  The  moment  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  get  into  the  screen  branch  of  the  enter- 
tainment business,  he  lost  no  time  in  taking 
up  the  study  of  every  phase  of  the  game, 
beginning    right    at    the    bottom,    with    the 


technical  workings 
of  the  m  a  c  h  i  n  e 
which  is  now.  crys- 
tallizing Cohanism 
for  all  time  by 
means  of  the 
screen.  With  Jos- 
eph Kaufman,  his 
director,  acting  as 
chief  instructor, 
George  devoted 
many  h  ours  to 
studying  the  cam- 
era as  if  bent  on 
learning  how  to 
manufacture  one 
of  the  blooming- 
things.  When  he 
completed  his  mi- 
nute scrutiny  of 
the  whole  machine, 
he  commented  suc- 
cinctly as  follows : 
"It's  a  wonderful 
little  preserver." 
And  that  is  just 
what  the  moving 
picture  camera  is — 
it  records  the 
actual     doings     of 

human  beings  in  a  way  which  insures  pos- 
terity of  seeing  the  entire  transactions  as 
comprehensively  as  any  present-day  audi- 
ence. 

Mr.  Cohan's  idea  of  the  photoplay  art  is 


^.Vho   is   he?    Or  rather,  who   is  she  ?    For  it   is  a  girl — the   most   popular  girl   on    the 
screen.    Her  first  name  is  Mary.   To  everyone  who  can  guess  the  full  name  of  this 
boy — pardon,  girl — we  will   give  a  handsome  automobile — providing   a   certi- 
fied  check   for   $1000   accompanies   each   guess 


Mary  Pickford's  ideal,  namely:  the  pic- 
tures must  improve  with  marked  celerity, 
and  each  succeeding  release  must  eclipse  its 
immediate  predecessor  in  point  of  both  class 
and  massiveness.     In  other  words,  as  Miss 


It   is  hardly  to   be  expected   that  after  fighting  a  half   dozen  scrappy  children  in  the  lily  pond   rf   a  luxurious  con- 
servatory a  little  person  like  Mary  Pickford  would  retain  her  usual  immaculate  appearance.    Here  we  see  the 
famous  "Little  Mary"  being   screened   for  a  scene  immediately  after  the  battle  in  which  the  popular  star 
enjoys  the  taste  of  victory  as  well  as  that  of  the  soft  mud   from  the  bottom  of   the  lily  pond.      The 
scene  is  part  of  Miss  Pickford's  newest  Artcraft  picture,  "A  Poor  Little  Rich  Girl 
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Pick  ford  announced  when  she  divulged  her 
decision  to  produce  "A  Poor  Little  Rich 
Girl,"  the  time  has  come  when  all  factions 
in  the  film  world  must  combine  efforts  in- 
telligently to  give  the  public  better  fare  than 
they  have  ever  had  before.  No  play  is  too 
great  for  a  picturized  version,  and  she  holds 
that  the  most  brilliant  masterpieces  of  all 
ages,  both  of  the  stage  and  of  literature, 
should  find  their  way  to  the  screen  now. 
"All  worthy  works  need  the  perpetuity  the 
screen  offers  as  much  as  the  screen  needs 
augmented  excellence,"  she  observes. 
.  In  "A  Poor  Little  Rich  Girl,"  Miss  Pick- 
ford  is  certainly  at  her  best,  and  her  char- 
acterization of  the  title  role  accentuates  her 
true,  undefiled  artistry,  which  is  indeed  at 
its  zenith.  She  is  so  irresistibly  cute  and  so 
superbly  clever  in  this  famous  Eleanor 
Gates  play  that  she  is  sure  to  increase  her 
clientele  of  admirers  if  there  are  any  people 
left  she  has  not  won.  "A  Poor  Little  Rich 
Girl"  was  released  March  5th,  and  from 
this  date  the  demand  for  seats  at  all  thea- 
tres at  which  it  has  been  exhibited  exceeded 
any  former  record,  which  is  convincing  evi- 
dence that  the  public  is  quickly  getting  her 
idea  of  "constant  improvement  in  pictures." 

All  three  of  the  accompanying  pictures 
in  which  Miss  Pickford  is  shown  are  quite 
intimate  pictorial  "inside  tips"  as  to  how  her 
latest  feature  was  filmed.  Look  them  over 
carefully,  and  you  will  see  Little  Mary  as 
she  is  when  she's  really  at  work. 

With  all  the  evidence  of  their  activity  in 
plain  view,  Mary  Pickford  and  George  M. 
Cohan  deserve  unlimited  felicitation,  be- 
cause what  they  are  doing  to  make  the 
screen  more  worthy  of  respect  than  ever  is 
going  to  be  one  of  the  preponderant  forces 
which  will  develop  the  art  to  undreamed-of 
proportions.  Verily,  just  as  sure  as  there 
is  a  sun  in  the  expansive  firmament,  the 
photoplay  is  going  to  continue  to  ascend  as 
long  as  it  possesses  the  contributory  serv- 
ices of  such  geniuses  as  these  and  tor  the 
good  of  the  common  weal  the  public  must 
not  be  slow  in  granting  profuse  cognizance 
to  this  fact.  The  proper  spirit  now  means 
the    enlistment    of    other    celebrities    who 


George   M.   Cohan   gets   an   "Eye-full" 


Mary    Pickford   being   screened   in    her   latest   characterization   as    Gwendolyn 


will  do  their  bit  to  make  permanent  the 
most  democratic  form  of  entertainment  man 
has  ever  devised.  Indeed,  it  is  the  art 
which  deserves  to  be  as  universal  as  whole- 
some thought. 

Little  Mary  has  been  enhancing  her  repu- 
tation because  the  people  at  large  recognize 
her  histrionic  efforts  as  an  elevating  and 
ingratiating  influence  which  is  conducive  to 
developing  to  greater  lengths  wholesome 
diversion.  Now  Little  Georgie  comes  along 
and  combines  his  unlimited  experience, 
ability  and  versatility  with  the  numerous 
virtues  of  America's  Sweetheart  with  the 
frankly  avowed  purpose  of  giving  the  screen 
additional  power  for  accomplishing  common 
good.  It  is  as  he  says:  "Since  I  am  a  regu- 
lar picture  play  actor  1  had  just  as  well  let 
it  be  known  that  I  am  in  the  game  to  have 
the  satisfaction  which  conies  only  with 
success  at  raising  the  standards  I  find  pre- 
vailing." In  view  of  the  wide  latitude  the 
photoplay  field  offers  for  those  who  would 
ameliorate  it,  there  could  he  no  conjecture 
as  to  the  exact  course  Mr.  Cohan  intends 
to  pursue. 

This  is  the  age  of  specialization,  and  the 
motion  picture  industry  has  followed  the 
lead  of  Other  industries  in  this  respect.  For 
this  reason  such  specialists  as  Mary  Pick- 
ford and  George  M.  Cohan  are  invaluable. 
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GLADYS   HULETTE 


MIGNON   LE  BRUN 


YERZA   DAYNE  HELEN   GREEN 

FOUR   CHARMING  WOMEN    OF   THE   PHOTOPLAY 
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N  my  b  1  o  o  d 
runs  a  kind  of 
lust  for  adven- 
t  u  r  e.  Some 
years  ago  at 
I  conducted  a 
It  rolled  up  a 
babies.      Not 
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Cincinnati 
baby  show, 
total   of   400 

satisfied  with  that  I  inaugu 
rated  a  New  Year's  jingle  contest  open  to 
every  versifier  in  the  United  States,  and  to 
which  more  than  that  many  replied.  There 
are  other  things  to  prove  that  I  am  more 
than  usually  reckless  or  daring.  I  suggested 
and  just  recently  finished  handling  a  compe- 
tition to  choose  a  name  for  a  film  star's  new 
home.  Through  it  Miss  Edith  Storey,  the 
Vitagraph  emotional  actress,  has  been 
brought  out  of  a  difficulty.  She  has  ob- 
tained the  name.    - 

Her's  was  not  the  worry  of  it.  The  com- 
mittee with  which  I  surrounded  myself  for 
moral  support  and  some  degree  of  protec- 
tion had  all  of  that.  In  the  main  it  was  not 
so  perilous  as  had  been  anicipated.  It  was  a 
genteel  contest.  Everybody  entered  it  in  a 
lovely  spirit,  and,  after  a  ton  of  mail,  more 
or  less,  had  been  laboriously  digested  and 
the  more  plausible  offerings  tabulated,  Miss 


Edith   Storey   on   the   terrace   of   her  wonderful    country  home,  "The   Rubbles 
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HOW  EDITH  STOREY'S 
HOME  WAS  NAMED 

By  FRED  SCHAEFER 


It    might    be 
letter-postage 
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Miss   Storey    all    comfy    at   home 


Storey  picked  the  one  she  loved  best,  allowed 
the  committee  to  concur  with  her — and  there 
was  the  end  of  it.  Her  new  home  on  the 
Sound,  not  far  from  Northport,  L.  I,  now 
has  a  perfectly  serviceable  name,  and  she 
has  discarded  the  old  one. 

The  old  name  is  what  stimulated  all  the 
excitement.  Local  custom  had  attached, 
without  a  by-your  leave,  the  name  of  "The 
Farm"  to  the  nice,  new,  cobblestoned  and 
shingled  mansion  of  hers.  It  had  been  the 
name  of  the  estate  before  she  improved  it. 
But  she  put  roses  on  it  instead  of  turnips, 
and  built  concrete  terraces  and  driveways ; 
and  there's  a  garage  where  the  stable  used 
to  be.  So  calling  it  "The  Farm"  rather 
made  the  emotional  star  feel  emotional  the 
wrong  way.  "The  Farm"  was  out  of  step 
with  the  modern  tempo  of  the  place. 
Charming  enough  was  "The  Farm"  had  one 
still  to  wash  from  a  tin  basin  back  of  the 
summer  kitchen,  but  distressing  if  one  kept 
in  mind  the  existant  comforts  of  French 
windows  and  hardwood  floors  and  porcelain 
tubs. 

Miss  Storey  was  glad  to  rename  it,  how- 
ever, by  consulting  her  friends  of  the  movie 
public,  after  the  appropriateness  of  the 
method  was  laid  before  her.  Indeed,  it  re- 
bel" of  much  perplexity  when  the 
Storey  Committee  undertook  to 
the  matter.  Very  well.  We  got 
busy. 

First  of  all  was  sent  broadcast  over  the 
country  a  picture  of  Miss  Storey's  attractive 
house  with  a  portrait  of  her  own  attractive 
self,  along  with  a  printed  description  of  the 
edifice  and  a  request  for  ideas. 

They  came. 

It  seemed  as  if  every  person  who  had 
ever  seen  Miss  Storey  in  her  splendid  film 
characterizations  knew  just  the  name  the 
home  Ought  to  have.  Some  knew  as  many 
as  twenty  names. 

There  is  a  rule,  safe  to  go  by,  that  in 
matters  of  public  attention,  the  mail  re- 
sponse is  the  best  indication  of  prevailing 
interest.  The  interest  in  Miss  Storey  must 
be  about  100  per  cent. 

No  part  of  the  country  was  unrepre- 
sented ;  no  class,  no  age,  no  condition  failed 


to  respond, 
termed  a 
ovation. 

But  the  suggestions  them- 
selves rather  than  the  num- 
ber of  them  comprise  the 
more  pertinent  feature  of 
the  competition.  The  whole 
range  of  Nature,  the  sci- 
ences, literature,  art  was  touched  upon  in 
the  replies — to  say  nothing  of  the  motion 
picture  industry,  which  was  far  from 
neglected. 

"Eureka,"  "Venus  Star,"  "Ocean  View," 
"Belvedere,"  "Louvre,"  "Minnehaha"  and 
"Filmland"  were  but  a  few  of  the  first  ones 
that  arrived. 

But  generally  the  public  was  striving  for 
the  beautiful.  Poetic  thoughts  predomin- 
ated. It  is  pleasant  to  chronicle  that  the 
general  tenor  of  the  replies  was  like  a  bene- 
diction to  Miss  Storey.  And  more  than 
once  a  tear  was  evoked. 

Wrote  one  darling  lady  :  "I  am  old  enough 
to  be  your  mother,  but  am  still  young  enough 
to  love  the  beautiful."  And  she  added : 
"May  your  life  be  long  and  happy  in  the  en- 
joyment of  your  new  home,  and  to  give  the 


lieved 
Edith 
handle 


dog  "Oley' 
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lovers  of  art  pleasure  as  you  portray  life 
through  the  films." 

A  child  wrote:  "I  hope  you  will  spend 
many  happy  years  in  your  new  home,  and 
have  lots  of  good  times;  I  hope  Santa  will 
treat  you  good."    Blessed  heart ! 

On  the  other  hand  certain  fans  evidently 
wished  to  stimulate  whatever  detective  in- 
stinct is  possessed  by  Miss  Storey.  At  least 
that  fan  must  have  who  wondered  "if 
'Uneedarest'  would  appeal  to  you."  The 
depth  of  this  idea  was  rivalled  only  by  the 
contestant  who  offered  "N.  P.  L.  I.,"  with 
the  excuse  that  "in  the  movie  parlors  the 
people  always  wonder  what's  to  come  next 
— so  let  them  ask  what  the  initials  stand 
for."  They  happen  to  stand  for,  the  writer 
was  good  enough  to  explain,  "either  North 
Port  Look  Inn  or  North  Port,  Long  Island," 
not  neglecting  to  point  out  that  mail  couldn't 
easily  go  astray  with  that  aid  to  the  post 
office. 

Before  this  was  laid  aside  as  possibly  too 
involved,  there  was  another  picked  up  that 
had  printed  in  ink  on  a  clipped  picture  of 
the  house  this  enigmatic  word:  "Groyung." 
After  intense  thought  one  might  find  in  it  a 
reference  to  the  fountain  of  Perpetual 
Youth.  But  alas,  there's  a  profound  diffi- 
culty in  arriving  at  the  exact  sense  of  it. 
the  committee  regrets,  without  more  assist- 
ance from  the  contestant. 

Back  to  the  clearly  defined  poetic  again ! 
Comes  a  well  read  friend  with  this  senti- 
ment :  "Her  picture  suggests  the  descrip- 
tion of  Annie  Laurie's  Lover:  'Her  throat 
is  like  the  swan.'  Without  any  desire  to 
flatter,  I  would  suggest  that  she  name  her 
new  home  'The  Swan's  Nest'.  "  This  sug- 
gestion from  a  clergyman.  But  equalling  it 
is  that  of  a  dear  girl  who  thinks  that  "White 
Dove  Manse"  would  be  appropriate.  The 
reference  to  it  was  in  the  way  Miss  Storey's 
picture  was  printed  in  the  announcement — 
"The  poise  of  her  head  and  her  dress  show- 
ing white  like  that  of  a  dove's  body."  Not 
only  that,  but  "the  expression  on  her  face 
is  peaceful  and  still  full  of  spirits."  Oh, 
how  dizzy  ! 

To  flit  once  more  from  grave  to  gay,  this 
reply  was  good  for  a  gleam  of  animation 
from  the  judges. 

"In  style  of  architecture,  coupled  with  a 
thought  of  the  'better  (  ?)  half  who  does, 
or  inevitably  will,  occupy  her  charming 
home  with  Miss  Storey,  suggests  the  name : 
'The  Storey-and-a-Half  House.'  " 

One  writer  had  a  very  handsome  country 
home  of  her  own,  and  to  that  extent  put 
herself  in  the  star's  place.  Her  choice  was 
"Star  Light."  Another  correspondent's 
hint  along  this  line  was  "Star  Home."  This 
came  from  a  veteran's  widow  70  years  of 
age  on  the  poet  Whittier's  birthday,  last 
December  17,  whose  own  abode  was  a 
humble  cottage  but  still  "Home,  Sweet 
Home."  Association  of  ideas  again  ruled 
in  another  contestant's  thought  of  "Liladell" 
for  a  flame,  since  her  own  name  was  Lillie, 
and  "dell"  sort  of  rounds  it  out. 

It  is,  or  it  is  not  (take  your  choice)  re- 
markable how  many  of  the  ideas  leaned 
toward  ingenious  twists  of  Edith  Storey's 
own  name  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing 
her  castle.  Get  these:  "Storilawn,"  "The 
Lone-Storey"  (another  dig  at  her  joyful 
single-blessedness,  eh,  what?),  "The  Storey - 
&-E,"  "The  Ed-Rey,"  "Strydothie,"  formed 
from  the  letters  of  her  name  ;  "Winithey,"  i. 
e. :  "Win"  taken  from  "Winifred  the  Shop 
Girl.'V'ith"  taken    from  Edith,   and   "ey" 


taken  from  Storey  ;  "Edithstoreyin,"  mean- 
ing probably  there's  somebody  at  home ; 
"Ediagraph,"  "Restoy"  (another  transposi- 
tion) ;  "The  Distorye,"  to  quote,  "changing 
the  looks  of  her  name  but  leaving  it  to 
sound  almost  correct" ;  "Storey  Rocks," 
"Edore,"  and  so  on,  and  so  on. 

A  "veteran  73  years  of  age  and  glad  to 
know  of  the  success  of  anyone,"  wrote  from 
Maine  with  a  kindly  invention,  which,  how- 
ever, had  to  be  placed  outside  the  winning 
group.  And  from  another  correspondent  : 
"As  the  Spring  and  Summer  seasons  of  the 
year  pass  to  Autumn  bringing  a  calm-like 
rest  to  clime  and  soil,  a  change  somewhat 
comparable  to  the  change  Miss  Storey  will 
experience  when  she  leaves  her  active  life 
and  returns  to  her  home,  then  I  should  think 


Biographical  a  la  Poetical 

Helen    Holmes,    the    Railroad    girl,    was 

once  an  artist's  model; 
She  craiuled  around  on  railroads  just  as 

soon  as  she  could  toddle; 
For  papa  was  a  railroad  man  and  had  a 

private  car, 
And    Helen    now    has     one     herself,    for 

Helen  is  a  Star! 
Chicago    was    her    birthplace,    but    when 

Helen  went  to  Los 
Site  started  work  at  Keystone  and  Mack 

Sennett  was  her  boss. 
McGoivan,  of  the  Kalem,  claimed  her  next 

for  railroad  tales, 
And   Helen,    "hazarding"    a    lot,    became 

the  Queen  of  Rails. 
The  partnership  was  popular,  so  Mac  he 

married  Helen; 
And   what    darned    stunt     they'll    essay 

next,    there's   never   any   tellin'. 
The  Signal  Corp.  then  came  along,  and 

for  the  last  two  years 
The      "Railroad      Girl"      has      furnished 

thrills,    gasps,    shivers,    smiles   and 

tears. 
The    "Girl    and    Game"    came   first,     and 

then  "The  Lass  O'  Lumber  lands;" 
A  serial  new  is  starting  now;  believe  me 

that  it  stands 
For  all  that's  good  in  railroad  lore,  and 

Helen  will  be  there 
With  daring  stunts,  with  big  brown  eyes 

and  mass  of  dark  brown  hair. 
She   owns   a   ranch   Nevada  way,   affects 

no   frills   or   hauteur, 
And    loves    that    little    one-year-old,     her 

small,  adopted  daughter. 

By    DICK    WILLIS. 


it  not  inappropriate  to  suggest  that  she  term 
her  new  home  'Autumn  Rest.'  " 

From  California  came  the  suggestion 
"Tranquility,"  from  the  owner  of  a  pretty 
nest  near  Santa  Cruz.  Imagination  lends  its 
inimitable  inspiration  to  yet  another  writer 
who  says,  "I  think  I  can  see  roses  on  the 
lawn  and  an  arbor  with  cozy  seats  under 
them  and  creeping  over  cobblestone  pillars 
up  to  her  window  to  bid  her  good  morning 
with  their  dewy  sweetness,  while  at  eve 
with  the  same  sweet  fragrance  waft  her  to 
the  land  of  dreams.  That  is  why  I  suggest 
the  name  of  'Rose-Heath'.  "  And  one  felt 
very  much  like  adopting  it  too,  after  the 
enticing  way  it  was  presented.  A  rival  to 
this  devoted  writer  saw  in  the  mind's  eye 
"a  crimson  rambler  vine  where  the  different 
birds  come  to  give  their  little  songs  of  joy, 


bringing  over  her  a  spell  of  happiness  in  the 
new  home." 

As  she  looked  at  the  picture  of  the  little 
mansion  a  student  of  Shakespeare  offered 
this  thought :  "From  'As  You  Like  it'  these 
words  came  to  me : 

'And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt, 
Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything.  .  .  .'  " 

But  instead  of  "Sermon-in-Stone"  this 
friend  adroitly  selected  "Storey-in-Stone" 
as  the  name  to  be  derived  from  the  quo- 
tation. 

Names  with  a  "Movie"  flavor  included : 
"Filmhaven,"  "Reeler  Place,"  "Picture- 
land,"  "Movilodge,"  "Vitamere,"  "Film- 
Vita-Rey,"  "Casa  Cinema,"  "Screen  Acres," 
"Filmsqueen  Villa,"  "Vitagraph  Manor" 
and  "Filmcroft." 

Some  that  emphasize  the  diversity  of 
ideas  encountered  may  be  included  in 
these :  "Faubel,"  "Bylowland,"  "The  Chan- 
ticleer," "Loveleigh,"  "The  La  Vitelo," 
"The  Golden  Reward,"  "Our  Butus,"  "The 
Storey  D'est  Court,"  "Beechy  Mire,"  "The 
Eve  of  Eden,"  "I'm  Content,"  "My  Little 
Kingdom,"  "Slumberland,"  "Pinshaga," 
"Song  Bird  Inn,"  "Two  Storeys,"  "Arena 
Hacienda,"  "Restohide,"  "Place  of  Recre- 
ation," "Idle  While,"  "Love  Storey,"  "Im- 
proved Farm,"  "Sol-heim,"  "Umor-Lov," 
"The  Snuggery,"  "Edith's  Castle,"  "Yo- 
semite  Valley,"  "Pilgrim's  Rest,"  "Restand- 
bethankful,"  "Love-Veost,"  "Mary  and 
Jack"  and  "Borey  Stilly  Farm." 

This  is  telling  tales  out  of  school,  but  Miss 
Edith  came  within  an  ace  of  voting  for  the 
last  mentioned  name.  So  it  seems  that  not  a 
single  effort  of  her  friends  was  really  with- 
out some  chance.  Because  you  never  can 
tell.  And  furthermore,  just  because  we 
haven't  mentioned  them,  such  old  favorites 
as  "Killkare,"  "La  Loma,"  "Happy  Days," 
"Avonlea,"  "Mizpah,"  "Bonnie  Brea," 
"Chevy  Chase,"  "Bide-a-Wee,"  "Del  Ran- 
cho,"  "Hillcrest"  (really,  there  isn't  any 
hill),  "The  Grange,"  "Belle  View,"  "Pine- 
hurst,"  "Sunset  Cottage,"  "Green  Gables" 
and  "Idle  Hour"  were  not  omitted  from 
the  offerings.  They  were  all  present  and 
voting. 

Miss  Storey — and  the  committee — as 
stated  above,  made  a  selecton.  The  favored 
name  is  almost  obvious.  Still  it  was  sent  in 
by  only  one  person  within  the  time  limit. 
It  is  "The  Rubbles,"  applicable  to  the  place 
because  of  the  rubble  foundation  and  pillars. 
The  successful  competitor  is  Mrs.  Mary 
Teresa  Barber,  116  Main  Street,  Westerly, 
R.  I.  Second  choice  was  "The  Cobbles," 
sent  by  Miss  Anna  K.  Gustin,  357  Columbia 
Street,  Elmira,  N.  Y.  The  third  in  the  run- 
ning, "Borey  Stilly  Farm,"  was  an  idea 
from  Miss  Kate  Burkley,  900  Thirteenth 
Street,  N.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C.  And 
there  you  are.  But  the  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  names  are  not  going  to  go  to  waste. 
Miss  Storey  feels  reasonably  free  to  help 
from  her  stock  of  appellations  other  people 
who  may  be  in  need  of  some.  She  gener- 
ously stands  ready  to  lend  a  few  to  builders 
of  apartment  houses  and  movie  theaters  and 
sleeping  cars.  Address  her  care  of  The 
Edith  Storey  Committee,  1600  Broadway, 
New  York. 

In  closing,  she,  by  proxy,  thanks  the  con- 
testants one  and  all  for  their  unselfish  co- 
operation. And  to  the  swain  who  wrote 
from  a  southern  village  with  a  postscript 
asking  for  a  shirt,  size  15,  she  directs  the 
solicitous  query  whether  he  wants  one  with 
polka  dots,  or  does  he  prefer  the  stripe? 
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ESS  MORTON  left  the  house 
immediately  after  breakfast  and 
descended  the  hill  by  the  wind- 
ing path  which  led  to  the  old 
spring.  It  looked  so  cool  and 
shady  there  and  the  tall  sycamore  trees 
rustled  and  whispered  delightfully  in  the 
early  summer  breeze.  She  held  herself 
very  erect  as  she  walked,  trying  to  look  tall 
and  indifferent  with  her  little  nose  held 
ridiculously  high  in  the  air. 

She  knew  very  well  that  Tom  Sears  was 
sitting  just  around  the  corner  of  the  house, 
smoking  his  horrid,  old  pipe,  and  was 
equally  sure  he  had  peeped  around  to  see  in 
which  direction  she  started  for  her  morning 
walk. 

He  had  watched  her  leave  every  morning, 
and  no  matter  where  she  chanced  to  roam, 
he  had  invariably  bobbed  up  serenely  from 
some  unexpected  place,  and  every  time  he 
"just  happened"  to  be  going  the  same  way. 
It  was  getting  too  absurd  and  she  didn't 
intend  enduring  it  any  longer.  She  had 
told  him  this  the  morning  before  when  he 
had  suddenly  appeared  on  the  scene  as  she 
sat  on  a  board  which  spanned  the  brook  in 
the  "east  pasture"  with  her  little,  bare  feet 
paddling  in  the  cool  water. 

How  he  had  laughed  at  her !  He  had 
stayed  there  for  fully  thirty  minutes,  teas- 
ing and  incidentally  making  love  to  her, 
when,  of  course,  she  was  perfectly  helpless 
to  do  otherwise  than  simply  sit  and  listen. 
She  apprised  him  then  and  there  of  how 
angered  she  was  to  be  disturbed,  especially 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  she  had  left  home 
to  be  away  from  him  and  to  forget  him. 
She  frankly  told  him  how  she  wanted  to 
get  out  in  the  quiet  forest  and  spend  one 
whole  month  without  seeing  a  single  fa- 
miliar face.  The  great,  ramshackle,  old 
farm-house  with  its  simple-minded,  old 
husbandman  and  his  really  helpful  help- 
mate, together  with  their  conscientious 
"hard  man"  as  its  only  occupants,  seemed 
just  an  ideal  place  for  the  rest  she  sought. 

It  was  too  provoking  then,  on  coming 
down  to  breakfast  on  the  very  first  morning, 
to  find  Tommy  Sears  coolly  standing  in  the 
doorway  between  the  dining-room  and 
porch.  He  had  turned  around  and  met  her 
gaze  of  astonishment  so  calmly  and  deliber- 
ately that  surprise  and  anger  kept  her  still 
while  she  was  being  introduced  to  "Mr. 
Jones,  of  Chicago."  The  expression  on  her 
face  and  the  icy  tone  of  voice  in  which  she 
acknowledged  the  introduction  would  have 
made  anyone  else  less  self-assured  than 
Tommy — Jones — decide  to  leave  immedi- 
ately for  Chicago  or  some  other  distant 
point.  But  Tommy  laughed  and  chatted 
all  during  breakfast  and  asked  her  where 
she  was  from  and  how  she  happened  to  be 
in  such  an  out-of-the-way  place,  while  Bess 
answered  his  questions  coldly,  but  with 
studied  politeness. 

Of  all  this  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Botts  took  little 
notice,  but  were  pleased  to  find  their  two 
"city  boarders"  so  congenial. 

Jake,  the  "hard  man,"  was  more  observ- 
ant. He  sat  nearby  and  smilingly  listened 
to  the  one-sided  conversation,  deciding  at 
once  that  "the  Miss  was  purty  much  stuck 
up." 

As  it  began,  it  continued,  Bess  persisting 


in  treating  Tom  as  a  stranger  and  never 
once  forgetting  to  call  him  Mr.  Jones  with 
special  stress  on  the  "Jones."  When  they 
met,  and  Tom  arranged  affairs  so  it  was 
often,  she  merely  replied  to  his  questions 
succinctly  or  nodded  her  pretty  head  when 
he  paused  for  her  to  do  so.  She  wasn't  ex- 
actly unfriendly,  but  her  manner  was  not 
just  what  anyone  else  would  have  desired  it 
to  be.  However,  even  when  her  attitude 
was  most  chilling,  Tom  chatted  cheerfully 
and  laughed  loud  and  long  at  his  own  jokes. 
Her  aloofness  in  no  way  disconcerted  him. 
In  fact,  it  was  precisely  the  way  he  had 
expected  her  to  act. 

Then,  on  the  morning  of  the  brook  epi- 
sode, when  she  told  him  in  twenty  different 
ways  how  tired  she  was,  and  how  she  hated 
him,  Tom  felt  his  plan  was  working  out 
admirably  !  That's  the  kind  of  an  unshake- 
able  fellow  he  was. 

So,  on  this  new  morning,  he  did  look 
around  the  house  to  see  a  blue  dress  and  a 
big,  white  sun  hat  disappear  behind  a  huge 
rose  bush.  It  was  true  he  had  peeped  every 
morning  and  had  one  minute  later  decided 
he  must  take  the  same  path  for  his  stroll. 
But,  on  this  morning,  he  sat  and  smiled  to 
himself,  and  smoked  and  planned.  It 
seemed  a  great  day  for  dreams.  Sitting  on 
a  big  log  near  the  spring  was  Bess  with  her 
head  stuck  pertly  on  one  side,  listening  for 
"Mr.  Jones"  to  approach. 

She  sat  there  for  fifteen  minutes,  waiting 
and  impatiently  kicking  little  pieces  of  bark 
off  of  the  stump  before  her.  She  had 
reached  the  conclusion  the  affair  must  be 
settled  one  way  or  the  other  on  that  very 
morning.  She  would  tell  Mr.  Jones  he 
could  either  quit  his  teasing  and  ludicrous 
lOve-making  or  go  back  home.  How  he 
would  have  laughed  and  reminded  her  that 
he  was  just  past  twenty-one  if  he  could 
have  read  her  thoughts  then ! 

At  the  end  of  a  half  hour,  Bess  climbed 
on  top  of  the  stump  and  got  up  on  her  tip- 
toes in  an  effort  to  see  the  house.  She 
could  not  understand  "Mr.  Jones'  "  delay. 
She  looked  around  for  some  higher  point 
from  which  to  survey  her  surroundings,  be- 
cause if  he  wasn't  coming,  she  wanted  to 
know  where  he  was  any  way  ! 

Then  she  discovered  what  she  had  failed 
to  notice  before.  Over  under  a  big  oak  tree 
a  long  ladder  stood.  With  one  little  run 
and  jump,  Bess  reached  the  ladder,  and  in 
another  second  was  sitting  up  on  a  limb  and 
clinging  fast  to  a  smaller  branch  which  grew 
all  by  itself  to  the  larger  one.  As  soon  as 
she  was  settled  comfortably,  she  turned  to 
look  back  towards  the  house,  and  the  next 
instant  she  jumped  and  nearly  fell  as  some- 
thing crashed  loudly  below  her.  She  had 
kicked  the  ladder  and  it  had  toppled  over. 

Let  it  be  said  to  her  credit  she  did  not 
scream.  Instead  she  sat  and  held  tightly  to 
the  one  little  branch  and  turned  slightly  pale 
as  it  dawned  upon  her  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  get  down  now  without  assistance. 
So,  girl  that  she  was,  she  sat  and  tried  to 
plan  when  there  was  nothing  on  earth  to 
plan  with.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Botts  were 
slightly  deaf,  so  it  would  do  no  good  to  call 
them.  "Mr.  Jones"  might  hear  her  and 
come  to  her  rescue,  but  she  would  rather 
stay  up  there  all  clay  and  wait   until   Jake 


happened  by  than  have  Tommy  Sears  see 
her  perched  up  there  clinging  to  that  lone 
branch  and  her  feet  swinging  so  foolishly. 

But  what  could  she  do?  She  concen- 
trated her  mind  on  real  thought  for  fully 
ten  minutes  and  could  not  get  a  solitary 
brilliant  idea.  Then  she  glanced  at  the 
house  again.  She  could  just  see  the  steps 
leading  from  the  front  porch,  and  yes,  there 
was  "Mr.  Jones,"  in  his  white  flannels, 
sitting  on  the  lower  step  still  smoking.  Her 
heart  gave  a  slight  leap  of  tenderness. 
"Dear,  old  Tommy,  he's  been  nice  to  me 
after  all,"  she  murmured. 

"I  knew  you'd  have  to  say  that  pretty 
soon,"  he  yelled  without  even  arising  or 
looking  up. 

Instantly  Bess  Morton  was  startled. 
Surely  Tom  Sears  hadn't  heard  what  she 
barely  whispered  when  he  was  so  far  away 
that  it  was  not  easy  to  hear  even  his  yell ! 
"He  was  only  thinking  out  loud,"  she  finally 
muttered  to  herself  after  convincing  herself 
it  was  impossible  for  human  ears  to  hear  at 
such  a  distance. 

No  sooner  had  she  muttered  thus  than 
Tom  burst  into  a  loud,  hearty  laugh  and  he 
arose.  In  another  instant  he  had  started  to 
walk  slowly  toward  her  and  very  presently 
he  was  in  the  shade  of  that  very  oak  tree. 
At  sight  of  his  smiling  face  all  tender- 
ness fled  from  her.  How  could  he  smile 
when  she  was  away  up  there  in  the  tree  and 
so  uncomfortable !  She  remembered  how 
much  mirth  her  bare  feet  had  afforded  him 
the  morning  before.  Why  in  the  name  of 
common  sense  had  he  followed  her  to  the 
country  at  all !     Oh,  she  hated  him  ! 

"Mr.  Jones"  went  right  on  his  way  with- 
out paying  the  slightest  heed  to  the  young 
woman  or  her  predicament,  and  he  sat  down 
on  the  log  precisely  where  she  had  been  be- 
fore she — oh,  just  before.  He  picked  up 
some  pebbles  and  began  throwing  them  idly 
at  a  tall  weed,  humming  a  popular  love 
song — her  favorite,  she  noted — all  the  while. 

Bess  kept  perfectly  quiet.  She  was  get- 
ting awfully  tired  sitting  up  there,  and 
she  knew  she  did  look  silly,  but  she  could 
not  avoid  wishing  he  would  glance  her  way. 
Nevertheless  she  would  not  call  him — she 
had  all  the  girlish  stubbornness  in  her 
whole  system  summoned  to  prevent  such  a 
calamity. 

Ten  minutes  elapsed,  and  "Mr.  Jones" 
still  tossed  pebbles  and  Bess  retained  her 
pose  of  watchful  waiting.  Then,  all  at  once, 
she  commenced  feeling  a  tingling  sensation 
in  her  head.  What  if  she  should  become 
dizzy,  she  thought.  What  would  happen  ? 
Then,  oh  horrors,  she  was  going  to  sneeze ! 

She  wrapped  the  little  life-saving  branch 
securely  around  her  arm  and  clapped  her 
free  hand  frantically  over  her  mouth  and 
nose,  but  it  did  no  good.  A  loud,  smothered 
ca-choo  made  "Mr.  Jones"  jump  up  and 
turn  around  apparently  in  apprehension. 
He  glanced  first  at  the  girl,  then  at  the 
ladder  on  the  ground  and  back  at  the  girl 
again.  The  next  instant  he  yanked  off  his 
hat  and  waved  it  high  in  the  air  as  he  yelled. 
He  did  not  laugh,  he  simply  yelled.  And 
Bess,  with  a  perfectly  sober  face,  only  sat 
and  stared  at  him. 

As  soon  as  he  could  control  his  laughter, 
"Mr.  Jones"  seated  himself  on  the  log  again 
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and  gravely  remarked  with  reproving  in- 
tonations of  his  voice :  "Little  girl  hasn't 
your  mother  taught  you  it  was  impolite  to 
stare  at  a  gentleman?" 

Bess  refused  to.  reply  with  even  so  little 
as  a  blink  of  the  eye. 

After  a  few  seconds  Tom  sent  up  a  pleas- 
ant smile  to  the  girl  in  the  tree  and  arose, 
slowly  climbing  back  up  the  hill  toward 
the  house.  When  she  realized  the  contrary 
intentions  of  the  young  man,  Bess  could 
not  restrain  herself  from  uttering  a  scolding 
little  "Well?"  Very  promptly  he  retraced 
his  steps,  stopping  beneath  the  tree.  "Did 
you  call,  mum?"  he  asked  humbly  with  his 
face  down. 

"No,  Mr.  Jones,  it  must  have  been  the 
lady  in  the  next  tree,"  she  replied  sweetly. 

"Oh  I  say,  Bess,  let's  take  a  little  walk, 
it's  a  dandy,  fine  morning,"  he  suggested, 
feeling  quite  encouraged. 

"I'm  sorry,  Mr.  Jones,  but  I'm  really  so 
busy,  I'm  afraid  I'll  have  to  decline  your 
invitation." 

"Mr.  Jones"  looked  puzzled.  He  could 
not  understand  all  this  friendliness.  So  he 
sat  down  on  the  grass  underneath  the  tree 
and  began  whittling  a  small  stick  as  he 
whistled  a  merry  tune.  When  he  looked  up 
in  the  tree  again,  Bess  was  leaning  her  head 
over  against  the  only  support  there  was, 
that  blessed,  little,  lone  branch. 

"Tired,  dearie  ?"  he  asked  gently,  and  as 
he  got  no  response  he  continued:  "Now 
don't  you  dare  jump  down,  Bess.  You'd 
mash  down  so  much  of  the  grass,  and  I'm 
sure  Mr.  Botts  wouldn't  like  that  a  bit,  and 
you  might  even  hit  the  ladder  too  and 
break  it. 

"Well,  who  said  I—" 
"Oh  yes,  girlie,"  he  interrupted,  "I  forgot 
to  tell  you  I've  decided  to  build  that  extra 
room  after  all." 

"What  extra  room?"  she  asked  quickly 
as  she  sat  up  very  straight.  Then  she 
blushed  as  she  realized  he  had  scored  a 
point. 

"Why,  in  our  new  house,"  Tom  explained. 
"I  just  couldn't  make  up  my  mind  whether 
or  not  it  was  best  to  build  it  now,  but  I  re- 
member hearing  you  say  you  would  like  a 
little  room  in  your  home  just  for  all  your 
own,  and  what  you  want  you  shall  have. 
When  Jake  and  I  were  in  town  yesterday  I 
wired  them  to  start  building  the  house,  and 
to  add  the  extra  room.  Won't  it  be  jolly, 
dear  ?  When  did  you  say,  Bess,  the  twenty- 
sixth  or  twenty-seventh  of  this  month? 
Oh,  it  doesn't  make  much  difference,  but 
let's  see,  the  twenty-seventh  is  Wednesday. 
If  we're  married  out  here  the  twenty- 
seventh  we  can  just  about  reach  sister 
Grace's  on  schedule  time.  I  wrote  her  we'd 
be  there  about  the  first  of  July.  I'm  so  glad 
we  can  have  a  June  wedding  after  all,  and  I 
believe  you  said  you  much  preferred  June 
too.  Isn't  it  all  working  out  beautifully?" 
After  rattling  this  all  off  at  lightning 
speed,  Tom  got  up  and  danced  a  jig,  and 
to  save  her  life  Bess  could  not  keep  from 
smiling  in  her  amusement,  but  she  main- 
tained her  equilibrium  sufficiently  to  say : 
"I  think  you're  about  the  silliest  man  I 
ever  saw." 

"Really,  do  you,  sweetheart?"  he  asked 
discontinuing  his  grotesque  terpsichorean 
efforts.  "Oh  well,  when  we  get  back  and 
settle  down  in  our  little  home,  you'll  change 
your  mind  about  it."  Then  he  paused  to 
stretch  and  yawn,  finally  adding:  "But  gee, 
it  must  be  dinner  time ;  I'm  ravenously 
hungry."  And  without  further  ceremony 
and  in  the  proverbial  jiffy,  In  ran  up  the 


hill  and  in  a  hop,  step  and  a  jump  landed 
squarely  on  the  porch  of  the  house. 

"Oh  T-o-m,"  he  heard  a  little  voice  call. 

"In  one  minute,  dearie,"  he  answered 
back  to  the  outwitted  girl  in  the  tree,  and 
with  a  few  leaps  and  hops  he  was  back 
under  the  oak  tree  once  more.  "What  is  it, 
honey?"  he  asked  noting  that  she  turned 
her  head  away  from  him.  "Oh  I  know  I 
heard  you  call  this  time,  and  say,  Bess,  you 
have  the  cutest  voice  I  ever  heard."  He 
paused  momentarily  and  then  added  coax- 
ingly :  "Come  on  down  now  and  tell  me 
what  you  want." 

"Tom  Sears,  how  long  do  you  expect  me 
to  stay  up  here"  she  demanded  with  a 
tremble  in  her  voice  that  suggested  forth- 
coming tears. 

"Me?"  he  asked  feigning  unbounded  sur- 
prise.    "Well,  my  goodness  sakes  alive,   I 


POWER  UNJUST 

I  wandered  by  the  sullen  sea, 

That  rocked  and  foamed  in  ire — 

7  saw  the  sands  washed  far  from  me, 
And  ruled  by  Tide's  desire. 

I  pondered  there,  yes  but  a  while, 
And  wished  to  know  just  why 

The  Strong  attacked,  with  villain's  smile, 
The  Weak  of  lowly  sigh. 

Then  as  I  gazed  out  o'er  the  main, 
One  vast,  unchecked  turmoil, 

I  could  see  Answer  sane  and  plain: 
"the  Big  can  best  despoil." 

And  as  I  took  my  slow  retreat 

From  shore  to  inland  home, 
I  knew  'twas  Human  to  defeat, 

And  then  upbuild  a  Rome. 

I  knew  'tis  by  Destruction,  too, 

That  power  is  increased — 
The  billoivs  fought  and  yea,  they  grew, 

As  Sands'  existence  ceased. 

By  Walt  Derl. 


never  hung  you  out  there.  Better  come 
right  on  down,  because  I  never  scented  any- 
thing so  good  in  my  life  as  they're  cooking 
for  dinner  at  the  house." 

"You  may  tell  them  I  will  be  ready  for 
dinner  in  a  few  minutes,"  she  announced 
coldly,  becoming  her  old  self  again.  "And, 
while  you're  here  would  you  mind  placing 
that  ladder  where  it  was?  It  was  leaning 
against  this  limb  here,  and  I  accidentally 
knocked  it  over.  Mr.  Botts  would  think  me 
dreadfully  careless  if  I  left  it  laying  there. 
I  wouldn't  ask  you  to  do  so  much  for  me 
only  the  ladder  is  such  a  heavy  affair  I  fear 
I  can't  lift  it." 

"By  George,"  Tom  exclaimed,  "it  just 
dawns  on  me,  Mr.  Botts  asked  me  yester- 
day to  take  this  ladder  up  to  the  barn  for 
him.  I  came  down  here  now  just  to  carry  it 
up  there." 

He  fibbed  so  earnestly  that  Bess  could 
not  help  but  smile.  Meanwhile  Tom  busied 
himself  sizing  up  the  ladder,  and  while  thus 
engaged  he  continued :  "Yes,  he  will  be  out 
of  patience,  but  I'll  explain  to  him  how  I 
met  a  nymph  down  here  near  the  spring — 
a  girl  with  the  rosiest  face,  the  most  beau- 
tiful golden  hair,  and  the  most  charming 
violet  eyes.  And,  I  did  meet  her.  The  fun- 
niest part  of  it  was,  she's  up  a  tree."  He 
stopped  to  chuckle  a  bit,  and  then  he  added  : 
"She  and  I  are  going  to  be  married  too 
when  she  comes  down  out  of  the  tree 
and—" 

"Mr.  Jones,  would  you  please  place  the 
ladder  so  I  can  get  down,"  Bess  requested 


at  this  point,  giving  Tom  a  look  which 
should  have  driven  the  last  vestige  of  hope 
out  of  his  heart. 

"Whew,"  he  exclaimed.  "Then  your 
slightest  wish  shall  be  gratified,  most 
haughty  queen." 

So  saying  he  placed  the  ladder  against 
the  tree  and  climbed  up  to  her  with  celerity. 
He  sat  down  on  the  other  side  of  the  faith- 
ful little  branch.  Then  he  took  the  same 
position  as  she  had,  opening  his  eyes  wide 
with  an  expression  of  fear  on  his  face,  and 
clung  tightly  to  the  branch  with  his  hands 
over  both  of  hers,  it  might  be  added,  and  he 
swung  his  feet  just  as  she  had  been  doing. 
As  a  climax  to  his  mimicry  he  pretended  to 
sneeze.  Bess  looked  straight  ahead,  but 
her  lips  quivered.  Whether  she  was  going 
to  cry  or  laugh,  Tom  could  not  determine, 
so  he  gazed  at  her  and  smiled  a  neutral 
smile,  one  of  those  kind  of  smiles  which  can 
be  readily  blended  into  a  serious  mien  if  the 
occasion  demands  it.  Then  suddenly  an 
idea  came  to  him. 

"Look  here,  Bess,"  he  ordered. 
Without  realizing  it,  she  obeyed  him  and 
looked  him  squarely  in  the  eye. 

"Well,  goosie,"  she  said  after  waiting  a 
full  minute  for  his  next  word. 

"I  wanted  you  to  look  down  there,"  he 
replied  as  he  pointed  at  his  extended  foot 
against  which  the  end  of  the  ladder  was 
barely  balanced. 

"Tom,"  she  cried  apprehensively,  "don't 
you  let  it  fall." 

"Well,  Bess,  here's  the  way  it  stands,"  he 
replied.  "If  you  decide  we're  to  be  mar- 
ried real  soon,  I'll  help  you  down  now,  but 
if  you  persist  in  rejecting  me,  you'd  just  as 
well  stay  up  here  as  anywhere,  because  I 
won't  let  anyone  else  marry  you.  And,  so 
long  as  you're  sitting  up  here,  you  won't 
mind  my  sitting  up  here  too  and  entertain- 
ing you,  will  you  ?" 

Thereupon  he  gave  the  ladder  a  little 
shove  and  easily  caught  it  with  his  foot  as 
it  fell  back.  Bess  could  not  help  catching 
her  breath.  Tom  noticed  this,  and  so  he  re- 
peated the  experiment  several  times  while 
waiting  for  an  answer,  but  no  answer  came. 
"Poor  thing,"  he  said  to  the  back  of  her 
head,  "it  can't  talk." 

When  this  sally  proved  futile,  he  decided 
on  an  extreme  method  to  achieve  victory, 
and  so  he  climbed  back  on  the  ladder. 

"Well,  guess  I'd  better  take  the  ladder  and 
put  it  where  Mr.  Botts  told  me  to,"  he  re- 
marked nonchalantly  as  he  slowly  climbed 
down.  "Goodbye,  little  girl,  enjoy  yourself 
and  I'll  come  back  after  dinner.  Don't  get 
lonesome." 

He  stepped  off  the  ladder  onto  the  ground 
and  was  just  about  to  lift  the  former  away 
from  the  tree  when  Bess  turned  her  face 
toward  him  again. 

"Tommy,  I  want  to  get  down  from  here," 
she  pleaded  as  tears  welled  up  in  her  big 
violet  eyes. 

"All  right,"  he  agreed  looking  up  into 
those  eyes,  "when  is  the  date?" 

"Well,  it's  day  after  tomorrow,  you  old 
goose,"  she  replied.  "You  knew  all  the 
time  it  was  going  to  be  some  time  in  June. 
Why  on  earth  didn't  you  stay  at  home  any- 
way? There  wasn't  the  least  bit  of  sense  in 
your  chasing  away  down  here  after  me. 
You  knew  I'd  come  back  and  that  I  was  not 
going  to  marry  anyone  else." 

"Hooray,"  he  yelled  as  he  threw  his  hat 
far  up  the  hill.  "The  right-of-way  of  the 
ladder  is  yours." 

"Mercy,  won't  mother  be  surprised,"  she 
(Continued   on  page  51) 
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POTS-AND-PANS  PEGGY 

By    GRACE    ADE 


LADY    wants    a    good    honest 
girl!" 

It  was  the  matron  of  the  em- 
ployment agency  speaking  to  a 
room  full  of  honest  girls,  for 
they  all  arose  to  their  feet  and  crowded 
about  her. 

"To  cook  and  wait  and  mend  and  sweep 
and  wash  and  iron  and  scrub  and  dust 
and—" 

By  this  time  all  the  good  honest  girls  had 
retreated  in  high  scorn  to  their  seats,  ex- 
cepting Peggy  McGraw  who  remained  and 
clutched  desperately  at  the  matron's  sleeve. 

"And  act  as  lady's  maid  to  her  daughter 
in  between  times,"  the  matron  continued. 

"Shure  an  'tis  a  job  after  me  own  heart," 
Peggy  said  eagerly.  "Wurk  is  me  middle 
name !" 

The  matron  looked  a  bit  skeptical  at  the 
little  figure,  but  in  spite  of  her  size 
Peggy  McGraw  was  not  the  one  to 
give  up,  and  she  got  that  job. 

There  were  four  splendid  rea- 
sons why  she  had  to  have  it — 
her    four   little   orphan   brothers 
and  sisters.     Before  she  left  the 
humble    little    cottage    she    told 
them  that  she  was  a  queen  going 
to   take   care   of    a   grand   king- 
dom,  and   while   she   was   gone, 
they  must  take  care  of  this  little 
realm.    Tim,  the  big  brother,  was 
"Me  Lord  Duke  of  Dishwash- 
in',"  and  Norah  was  "Lady  of 
the      Cookery,"      while      little 
Bridget  achieved  the  honor  of 
"Duchess  of  the   Bedmak- 
ing"  and  the  baby,  Patrick 
Henry,  was  Knight  "Pick- 
up-the  Crumbs."    Thus  did 
Peggy  leave  the  royal  titles 
fairly  distributed  in  her  little 
family  when  she  gathered  up 
her  belongings  and  drove  away 
in   the   royal   chariot — the    front 
seat  of  Barney  O'Dell's  taxi-cab. 
Barney,  by  the  way,  was  a  great 
admirer  of  Peggy. 

It  was  an  encouraged  Peggy 
who  arrived  at  the  Caldwell 
home  ready  for  her  new  work, 
but  some  of  that  encouragement  fled  when 
she  found  how  terribly  everything  was 
in  disorder.  The  Caldwells  were  "has- 
beens"  of  an  old  aristocratic  Washington 
family,  who  had  lost  their  wealth  since  their 
father  died,  and  their  ambition  in  life  was 
to  keep  up  appearances  so  that  society  would 
never  suspect  their  poverty.  There  was 
enough  money  left  to  send  Arthur  through 
college,  and  of  course  it  was  imperative  that 
Marian  marry  someone  with  position  and 
wealth.  Marian,  however,  was  in  love  with 
Jack,  who  worked  for  a  living,  and  there 
were  many  unpleasant  scenes  between  her 
and  her  mother  on  this  account.  Mother 
favored  Mr.  William  Deane — Million-Dol- 
•lar-Deane,  he  was  called,  so  no  one  bothered 
to  investigate  how  he  made  his  fortune. 

Peggy  found  a  lot  of  things  to  straighten 
up  in  the  Caldwell  home,  and  Arthur  was 
not  the  least  of  these.  On  one  occasion  very 
early  in  the  game  he  came  stumbling  into  the 
house  from  one  of  his  usual  rah-rah  parties 


at  the  hour  of  5  a.  m.,  just  as  Peggy  was 
starting  her  day's  work,  for  she  had  to  be  an 
early  bird  to  get  it  all  done.  She  assisted 
Arthur's  unsteady  feet  up  to  his  room. 

"Bring  me  a  high-ball — thas  a  nicesh 
girl,"  he  ordered  her  as  his  head  wobbled. 

What  Peggy  gave  him  was  a  glass  of  but- 
termilk and  a  good  calling  down. 

Peggy  helped  Marian  too.  When  Mrs. 
Caldwell  ordered  that  Eighteen-Dollar-Per- 
Week  Jack  was  not  to  call  on  her  daughter 
any  more,  Peggy  arranged  for  them  to  meet 
in  the  cellar  and  cheered  the  faint-hearted 
Marian  up  by  saying,  "Don't  worry — no 
millionaires  will  propose  to  yez !" 

Then  one  day  came  an  important  dinner 
party.  Peggy's  little  brothers  and  sisters 
went  over  to  the  Caldwell  home  to  help  her 
serve  it.  Tim  was  rather  lost  in  the  clothes 
that    belonged    to    the    Caldwells'    former 

butler,  but 
Peggy 


Pegg 


opening 
doors.  Then 
it  developed 
that  the 
guest  of  honor  failed  to  appear  and  Arthur, 
in  a  desperate  effort  to  save  the  day,  per- 
suaded Peggy  to  take  the  place  of  Countess 
McCarthy.  Her  brogue  came  in  fine,  and 
was  as  befitting  as  an  "Irish  Lion."  Through 
the  subsequent  proceedings  at  the  dinner 
table  Peggy  watched  Arthur  and  copied  him 
in  everything  in  order  to  avoid  making  any 
errors  in  etiquette,  and  with  the  exception 
of  pulling  out  a  chair  for  the  gentleman  who 
was  her  dinner  partner  and  gulping  down  a 
cocktail  both  in  imitation  of  Arthur,  she 
came  through  successfully.  And  Arthur  was 
much  impressed  by  the  beauty  of  this  but- 
terfly who  had  emerged  for  this  evening 
from  the  cocoon  of  her  usual  calico  aprons. 
From  that  time  on  Arthur  betrayed  signs 
of  sentimentalism  every  time  he  came  into 
the  presence  of  this  versatile  servant  girl. 
However,  Peggy  would  not  have  anything 
to  do  with  Arthur. 

"I've  got  no  use  for  a  loafer,"  she  told 
him    frankly.      "You   must   get   a   job   and 


work  at  it  if  you  want  to  stand  high  in  me 
favor." 

At  first  this  sort  of  idealism  did  not  ap- 
peal to  Arthur.  He  could  not  conceive  of 
any  good  reason  why  a  perfectly  healthy 
young  man  should  endanger  his  splendid 
physique  by  subjecting  it  to  fatigue.  More- 
over, he  was  prone  to  think  Peggy  was  only 
bluffing  him,  and  that  after  all  she  really 
preferred  a  man  of  leisure,  but  it  did  not 
require  many  days  for  Peggy  to  dispel  these 
fallacious  ideas  of  his.  So  one  day  after 
he  had  been  scornfully  repulsed  again  by  the 
girl  who  was  fast  winning  his  heart,  he 
appealed  to  Million-Dollar-Deane,  who 
graciously  came  to  his  rescue  by  finding  him 
a  position  in  the  war  department.  Through 
Deane's  unlimited  influence,  Arthur  was 
made  assistant  secretary  to  the  secretary  of 
the  secretary  of  war. 

"It  seems  like  a  sort  of  a  hand-me-down 
job,  but  it  seems  to  serve  the  purpose," 
Arthur  observed  with  delight  when  Peggy 
began  smiling  on  him  and  even  permitting 
him  to  help  her  with  the  dishes  and  some- 
times eat  his  dinner  in  the  kitchen  when  the 
family  thought  he  was  at  the  club. 

Of    course    Taxi-cab    Barney 
soon  was  brought  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  he  had  a  rival,  and 
while  this  realization  came  to 
him  in  the  form  of  a  sickening 
thud,  this  good-hearted  Irish 
lad   found  himself   hopelessly 
tongue-tied  and  clumsy  when 
it  came  to  discussing  the  sub- 
ject of  love  with  Peggy.     So 
thus    it    came    about 
that  he  had  to  wor- 
ship  her   from   afar 
and     live     on     faint 
hopes. 

One  evening  Mrs. 
Caldwell  discovered 
Arthur  eating  cookies  and  drinking  milk  in 
the  kitchen.  When  he  sneaked  out  of  the 
back  door  and  made  good  his  escape,  his 
mother  turned  fiercely  upon  the  startled 
Peggy  and  accused  her  of  flirting  with  her 
darling  son. 

"I'll  have  you  know  I  ain't  no  vampire !" 
Peggy  told  Mrs.  Caldwell  indignantly. 
"Which  would  you  rather  have  your  son 
doin',  drinkin'  all  night  at  cabarets  or  drink- 
in'  milk  in  here  a  little  while  with  me?" 

"The  idea  of  any  servant  speaking  in 
that  tone  to  me!"  fairly  yelled  Mrs.  Cald- 
well.     "Consider  yourself   discharged !" 

Without  even  so  much  as  giving  the  now 
saddened  Peggy  a  parting  glance,  Mrs.  Cald- 
well sailed  majestically  out  of  the  kitchen. 
It  was  all  the  girl  could  do  to  prevent  break- 
ing into  tears.  She  needed  the  job,  and  she 
had  found  a  new  interest  in  being  close  to 
Arthur.  "Oh  well,  I  had  no  business  being 
sassy  anyhow !"  she  told  herself  after  a 
while,  and  then  she  proceeded  to  place  the 
kitchen  in  order  for  the  last  time. 

By  this  time  it  had  developed  that  Deane 
had  placed  Arthur  in  the  war  office  for  a 
purpose.  There  were  some  plans  for  an 
invention  which  would  mean  a  great  deal 
to  the  army  equipment  of  any  nation  who 
possessed  them.  These  plans  were  delivered 
to  the  war  department,  and  by  some  clever 
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manipulation  Deane  succeeded  in  having 
these  fall  into  Arthur's  hands.  Everyone 
else  had  left  the  office  when  they  arrived, 
and  simultaneously  there  came  quite  mys- 
teriously to  Arthur  a  note  proposing  to  give 
him  a  thousand  dollars  if  he  would  allow 
these  plans  to  be  copied. 

Arthur  was  plunged  into  a  state  of  great 
mental  confusion  when  he  realized  the  pre- 
dicament into  which  he  had  been  plunged, 
and  he  was  more  perplexed  than  ever  when, 
upon  rushing  out  of  the  office  with  the 
plans  and  the  note,  he  met  Deane. 

"Is  everything  all  right,  Art?"  Deane 
asked  him  anxiously. 

"No,  whatever  it  is,  it  isn't  all  right  with 
me,  and  I  am  going  to  turn  these  plans  and 
the  note  over  to  the  police  at  once !"  Ar- 
thur replied  decisively. 

"Of  course  that  is  the  proper  thing  to 
do,  my  boy,  if  you  feel  you  have  any 
grounds  for  suspicions,"  Deane  replied. 
"Come  to  the  saloon  with  me  and  tell  me  all 
about  it." 

Unwittingly  Arthur  accepted  this  invita- 
tion, and  within  two  minutes  after  taking 
his  first  drink  he  felt  strangely  dizzy  and  ill. 
The  bar-keeper  had  complied  with  the 
villainous  instructions  Deane  had  given  him 
in  a  quick  signal  and  had  drugged  the 
young  man's  drink.  Arthur  had  just  stag- 
gered to  a  nearby  bench  when  he  lost  consci- 
ousness. Deane  rushed  to  his  side,  pretend- 
ing solicitude.  He  made  short  work  of  ex- 
tracting the  valuable  plans  from  the  young 
man's  grasp  and  pocketing  them.  He  left 
his  victim  in  charge  of  several  of  his  ac- 
complices and  made  his  get-away. 

It  was  only  a  few  minutes  later  when 
Deane  was  emerging  from  an  adjacent 
park  just  in  time  to  meet  Mrs.  Caldwell  and 
her  daughter,  Marian,  who  were  returning 
from  a  shopping  tour.  The  strain  of  guilt 
told  on  Deane  perceptibly,  but  he  managed 
to  summon  enough  presence  of  mind  to 
suavely  suggest  that  the  two  women  take  a 
taxi-cab  and  go  straight  home.  Outwardly, 
it  was  a  mere  whim  of  his,  for  he  pretended 
to  object  to  Marian  walking  so  far.  Mrs. 
Caldwell,  who  was  ever  ready  to  curry  his 
favor,  gladly  accepted  his  suggestion,  and 


Marian   looked   up   to   Peggy   for  help 


the  trio  drove  away  in  a  taxi-cab.  It  was 
the  very  opportunity  Mrs.  Caldwell  was 
waiting  for,  and  she  insisted  that  Deane  stay 
for  tea.  When  he  evidenced  an  inclination 
to  reject  the  invitation,  Mrs.  Caldwell 
called  him  aside  and  whispered,  "Remem- 
ber, dear  boy,  this  is  the  day  Marian  prom- 
ised to  give  you  her  answer !" 

"Yes,  I  was  thinking  of  that,"  he  fibbed. 

So  it  came  about  that  he  stayed  for  tea, 
much  to  Marian's  discomfort.  She  knew 
he  would  press  his  suit  for  her  hand,  and 
she  feared  she  would  not  have  the  strength 
of  mind  to  refuse  him.  She  knew  she  did 
not  like  him,  and  she  felt  it  would  be  a 
calamity  therefore  to  marry  him,  but  all 
the  while  her  ambitious  mother  was  exerting 
her  every  effort  to  force  her  into  this  un- 
happy matrimonial  venture. 

When  she  felt  despair  gaining  the  upper 


She    had    her   whole    family    on    the    job 


hand  over  her,  Marian  thought  of  Peggy. 
"She's  a  clever  girl  and  might  suggest  some- 
thing worth  while  to  me,"  she  told  herself 
mentally.  And  a  few  minutes  later  she  took 
advantage  of  an  opportunity  to  excuse  her- 
self and  hastened  into  the  kitchen  where  she 
found  Peggy  finishing  her  straightening  up. 

"Oh,  Peggy  dear,  I  am  so  worried  I 
don't  know  what  to  do  !"  she  told  her. 

"Well,  maybe  I  can  do  it  for  you,"  Peggy 
replied.     "What  is  it?" 

"Deane  is  here  now  and  expects  his  an- 
swer, and  I  am  afraid  I  will  give  it  to  him  in 
his  favor." 

"And  you  don't  want  to?"  Peggy  asked, 
as  if  to  make  sure  of  her  grounds. 

"No,  it  will  break  my  heart,  for  I  could 
never  love  him,"  the  distracted  girl  replied. 
"There's  something  about  him  that  makes 
me  feel  as  though  he  were  extremely 
dangerous." 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do,"  Peggy  said 
after  reflecting  momentarily,  and  suddenly 
clapping  her  hands  together  joyously,  "I'll 
hide  under  the  sofa,  and  every  time  I  think 
you're  weakening  I'll  pinch  you  on  the 
ankle !" 

"Good,  do  it,  do  anything  to  save  me," 
Marian   implored. 

While  Deane  was  waiting  alone  in  the 
parlor,  he  found  it  beyond  him  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  look  over  the  plans  he  had 
stolen  from  Arthur  to  make  sure  they  were 
all  there.  He  was  carefully  though  nerv- 
ously examining  these  papers  when  Peggy 
slipped  into  the  room  and  crawled  under 
the  sofa  on  which  he  sat.  A  moment  later 
Deane  dropped  one  of  his  papers  and  Peggy, 
fearing  he  would  discover  her  when  he 
stooped  to  pick  it  up,  hurriedly  pushed  it 
back  on  the  sofa  again. 

When  a  few  minutes  later  Marian  joined 
Deane  he  promptly  launched  into  an  elo- 
quent proposal.  Immediately  Peggy  began 
pinching  Marian's  ankle  strenuously,  caus- 
ing her  to  shuffle  her  feet  noticeably.  This 
reminded  Marian,  and  just  as  she  was  about 
to  refuse  Deane  flatly,  she  espied  Mrs.  Cald- 
well standing  in  a  doorway,  and  the  mother's 
frown  so  controlled  the  girl  that  before  she 
realized  what  she  was  doing,  she  had  said 
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They   were   hot   on   De 


trail 


the  fateful  words  and  gave  the  man  the 
assurance  he  sought. 

After  she  had  heard  her  daughter  agree 
to  marry  the  man  she  had  selected  for  her, 
Mrs.  Caldwell  disappeared  from  view,  and 
Peggy  lost  little  time  in  making  her  escape 
back  to  the  kitchen,  where  she  arrived  just 
as  Eighteen-Dollar-Per-Week  Jack  rapped 
cautiously  on  the  back  door.  Peggy  admit- 
ted Jack  at  once. 

"I  got  the  license,  Peggy,"  he  whispered 
as  she  shoved  him  in  past  her,  making  him 
hide  in  the  pots  and  pans  closet. 

"Now  you  just  take  things  in  your  own 
hands,  Jack,  when  Marian  comes  out  to  get 
her  supper,"  Peggy  told  him,  and  then  she 
got  extremely  busy  in  an  effort  to  conceal 
her  uneasiness. 

Meanwhile  Taxi-cab  Barney  had  found 
Arthur  unconscious  on  a  park  bench,  and 
he  took  him  home  in  his  taxi-cab,  supposing 
he  had  fallen  off  the  water-wagon  again. 
Peggy,  with  tears  streaming  down  her  face, 
was  waiting  to  be  driven  away  from  her 
job  when  Barney  drove  around  to  the  back 
door.  Arthur  was  just  returning  to  consci- 
ousness. His  first  impulse  was  to  make 
sure  he  still  had  the  important  plans,  and  he 
was  much  dismayed  when  he  tailed  to  find 
them. 

"The  plans — the  plans — I've  been  robbed 
— Pd  just  left  Deane  and  was  going  to  the 
police  station,  when  I  grew  dizzy,"  he  ex- 
plained. 

Peggy  was  bending  over  Arthur  when  he 
uttered  these  words,  and  the  name  of  Deane 
associated  itself  with  her  late  failure  under 
the  sofa,  and  then  she  remembered  the  large 
bundle  of  papers  Deane  had  put  away  so 
hastily  when  Marian  entered  the  room.  The 
paper  that  had  fallen  behind  the  sofa  had  a 
large  spot  of  ink  on  it,  and  she  asked 
Arthur  if  by  any  chance  he  had  spilled  ink 
on  the  plans. 

"Yes,  I  did, — in  my  nervousness  at  the 
office,"  he  replied.     "How  did  you  know?" 

Peggy's  mind  worked  fast.  She  said  not 
a  single  word  more,  but  pushed  Arthur  back 
into  the  taxi-cab  and  motioned  Barney  tc 
drive  as  fast  as  he  could.  At  that  instant 
she  had  discovered  Deane  leaving  from  the 
front  of  the  house  in  another  taxi-cab,  and 


she  instructed  Barney  to  follow  him  at  all 
hazards. 

While  all  this  was  transpiring,  Mrs.  Cald- 
well was  kissing  and  felicitating  with  the 
sad-eyed  Marian,  and'  was  rejoicing  that 
at  last  she  had  become  engaged  to  wealthy 
Mr.  Deane.  Marian  impulsively  got  away 
from  her  mother  as  soon  as  possible  and 
repaired  to  the  kitchen,  for  she  expected  to 
prepare  supper,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  new 
maid  who  was  to  take  Peggy's  place  would 
not  arrive  until  the  next  morning.  As  she 
listlessly  proceeded  to  perform  her  task,  she 
sobbed  continuously,  but  it  was  not  many 
seconds  until  she  was  startled  by  a  clatter 
of  tinware  as  Jack  leaped  out  of  the  pots 
and  pans  closet,  snatched  her  up  into  his 
arms  and  ran  out  of  the  house  with  her. 

"I'm  carrying  you  off  by  force,"  he  told 
her.     "Please  let  me." 


"Let  you — I'm  fairly  overjoyed !"  she 
replied. 

After  an  exciting  chase,  Barney's  taxi- 
cab  had  caught  up  with  the  one  containing 
Deane,  just  as  the  latter  stopped  at  a  queer 
old  roadhouse  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 
But  before  they  could  stop  him  Deane  had 
hurried  into  the  hotel,  and  when  Arthur 
went  in  after  him,  the  clerk  refused  to  let 
him  go  up. 

"The  man  said  he  was  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed," the  clerk  said.  Disheartened, 
Arthur  went  back  to  Peggy.  She  was  not 
discouraged,  however.  It  was  the  work  of 
a  moment  for  her  to  slip  into  her  apron 
and  cap,  snatch  up  a  broom  and  make  her 
way  by  a  back  window  into  the  hotel. 

No  one  noticed  the  servant,  who  was 
sweeping  so  busily,  and  before  long  her 
keyhole  investigations  were  rewarded  and 
she  discovered  Deane  copying  the  plans  in 
one  of  the  upper  rooms.  When  he  went  into 
the  adjoining  room  to  talk  over  the  pay- 
ment of  the  money  with  the  foreign  agents 
who  had  come  for  them,  Peggy  attacked  the 
keyhole  with  a  hairpin,  but  the  lock  would 
not  yield.  A  hurried  exploration  of  the  hall 
closet,  however,  disclosed  a  small  step-ladder 
and  oh  joy — a  vacuum  cleaner.  So  while 
the  foreign  agents  bartered  with  Deane  in 
the  adjoining  room,  Peggy  with  the  vacuum 
cleaner  thrust  through  the  transom  was 
"sucking  up"  the  precious  papers. 

Then  followed  a  tense  moment,  when 
the  men  discovered  their  loss  and  rushed 
out  to  find  a  maid  industriously  cleaning  the 
wall.  But  Deane  stumbled  over  the  broom 
and  came  face  to  face  with  Peggy,  and 
when  he  grabbed  her  by  the  shoulders  the 
plans  fell  out  of  her  apron.  He  snatched 
them  up,  but  Peggy's  sharp  teeth  on  his 
wrist  soon  made  him  lose  his  hold.  She 
caught  up  the  papers  and  shut  off  from  a 
retreat  by  the  stairs,  she  risked  the  window 
and  fell  two  stories  to  the  ground. 

With  a  mighty  effort  she  dragged  herself 
to  Barney  and  Arthur  who  waited  by  the 
taxi-cab.  There  was  a  wild  race  to  town, 
and  when  they  finally  found  a  policeman, 
Peggy  fell  back  exhausted  in  Arthur's  arms. 
(Continued  on  page  55.) 


Discarding   her   calico,    Peggy   proved   a   charmer 
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|  A  Composite  Review  of  the  Current  Month's  | 

|  Achievements   in  the   Photo-Play  World  | 


TT  would  be  difficult  to  determine  whether 
the  photoplay  industry  is  endangered  or 
promised  a  benefit  from  the  contemplated 
new  merger,  which  would  divide  the  big 
interests  into  two  combating  groups,  one 
headed  by  the  Famous  Players-Lasky  com- 
bination and  the  other  led  by  the  Selznick- 
Goldwyn  interests.  Several  newspapers 
have  published  sensational  stories  of  the 
proposed  amalgamations  and  there  seems  to 
be  plenty  of  prospects  for  the  "simmering 
down"  process,  but  if  this  is  a  tendency 
towards  the  formation  of  iron-clad  trusts 
which  will  choke  off  all  other  competition,  it 
is  likely  to  cease  being  anything  like  a 
prospect,  because  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  had  quite  enough  of  the  baneful 
results  of  combinations  which  rule  their 
line  of  commodity  oppressively  by  dint  of 
their  superior  power.  There  are  several  men 
participating  in  the  proceedings  by  which  it 
is  calculated  to  get  a  "corner"  on  motion 
picture  affairs  who  are  highly  undesirable, 
excepting  when  they  are  obliged  to  fight 
with  the  same  handicaps  which  beset  the 
others.  Indeed,  we  know  several  film  mag- 
nates who  would  become  serious  menaces 
to  the  industry  if  they  were  clothed  with 
the  authority  to  dictate,  and  if  they  were 
left  immune  to  the  recourse  of  appeal  or 
repeal.  One  of  the  effects  of  such  a  com- 
bination as  is  proposed  would  be  to  further 
increase  the  salaries  of  stars  and  to  ad- 
vance the  price  of  pictures  to  exhibitors,  who, 
in  turn,  would  be  obliged  to  advance  the 
admission  prices  to  their  theaters,  and  thus 
ultimately  the  photoplay  fans  would  be  the 
ones  to  pay  the  price,  and  apparently,  all 
because  a  handful  of  "big  men"  want  more 
profits  to  accrue  from  their  investments. 
It  would  all  be  very  well  if  the  producers 
can  prove  they  are  entitled  to  a  wider 
margin  or  if  they  could  prove  that  they  ac- 
tually either  lose  money  or  do  not  earn  any 
under  the  present  conditions.  However,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  or  not  they  could  establish 
any  such  status  quo.  There  is  no  intensely 
bitter  antagonism  existing  between  these 
two  leading  combinations,  and  possibly  even 
before  this  article  gets  before  the  public  a 
reconciliation  may  be  effected  between  them, 
and  then  there  would  be  little  to  prevent 
their  coalition  into  one  affiliation  under 
which  they  could  rule  or  ruin,  it  all  being 
dependent  on  how  much  foresight  and  in- 
tegrity the  chiefs  may  possess.  As  strik- 
ing evidence  of  the  tremendous  popularity  of 
moving  pictures  and  the  firm  hold  it  has  on 
the  public,  it  can  be  positively  declared 
that  even  a  hurtful  combining  of  interests 
would  not  seriously  detract  from  the  inter- 
est taken  in  the  screen  and  business  would 
not  be  reduced,  although  it  is  eminently 
unfair  for  the  patrons  to  have  to  pay  ex- 
cessively for  this  wonderfully  democratic 
entertainment. 

T  T  has  long  since  become  a  frequent  occur- 
rence to  transform  good  stage  plays  into 
much  better  photoplays.     This  achievement 
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TENDENCIES  TERSELY  TOLD 

A  new  factor  in  screen  drama  is  in- 
troduced in  Marie  Doro's  latest  star- 
ring vehicle,  "Castles  for  Two."  It 
is  a  cow,  which  plavs  an  important 
part  in  the  story  by  chasing  the 
heroine  up  a  tree  and  thus  giving  the 
hero  a  chance  to  rescue  her  and — fall 
in  love.  It  is  but  another  example  of 
the  tendency  to  devise  new  and  ex- 
traordinary ways  of  starting  the  fic- 
titious flame  of  love  strikingly — like  a 
match. 

There  is  no  let-up  in  the  work  of 
reviving  and  perpetuating  famous 
novels,  and  just  now  one  of  the  photo- 
play sensations  is  "Sapho,"  Alphonse 
Daudet's  masterpiece,  the  picture  ver- 
sion of  which  is  made  notable  by  the 
truly  emotional  artistry  of  Pauline 
Frederick,  who  must  be  given  credit 
for  achieving  her  greatest  histrionic 
triumph  in  this  stirring  production. 
Another  French  novel,  justly  cele- 
brated, to  be  adapted  for  screen  pur- 
poses, is  "Nantas,"  by  Emile  Zola. 

Marjorie  Rambeau,  the  well-known 
stage  star,  makes  her  screen  debut  in 
"The  Greater  Woman,"  which  has 
been  widely  presented  during  the  last 
month,  and  she  furnishes  another  im- 
pressive demonstration  of  the  fact 
that  an  artist  can  build  a  stronger 
characterization  befo.  e  the  camera 
without  the  aid  of  speech  than  is  gen- 
erally possible  on  the  stage  where 
"lines"  and  acting  have  to  be  unified. 

Mollie  King,  one  of  the  youngest  of 
screen  stars,  establishes  herself  as  a 
veritable  luminary  in  "The  Mystery 
of  the  Double  Cross,"  and  she  joins 
Marguerite  Clark  as  a  living  verifica- 
tion of  the  assertion  that  just  as 
worthy  photoplay  material  is  to  be 
found  on  the  musical  comedy  stage  as 
in  the  spoken  drama.  Both  of  these 
favorites  first  came  into  the  limelight 
as  a  result  of  their  singing  and  danc- 
ing. 

Douglas  Fairbanks'  athletic  pro- 
clivities, having  won  him  so  much 
favor  among  the  fans,  are  being  imi- 
tated by  several  actors,  showing 
originality  is  not  conserved  in  all 
quarters.  Some  of  the  leaps  over  gar- 
den walls  being  essayed  by  Doug's 
imitators  are  really  comical,  although 
they  are  intended  to  be  romantic  and 
I  eroic.  Imitation  is  not  a  promising 
trend. 

As  striking  proof  of  the  fact  that 
film  producers  can  afford  to  pay 
princely  salaries  to  stars  and  still 
make  huge  profits,  the  case  of  Charlie 
Chaplin  may  be  cited.  For  his  year's 
work  for  the  Mutual  he  was  paid  a 
total  of  $670,000,  but  just  the  same  the 
Mutual  is  said  to  have  made  a  million 
and  a  half  dollars  off  of  the  Chaplin 
features  in  that  period.  Now  it  begins 
to  become  clear  why  producers  are 
inclined  to  be  persistent  in  offering 
fortunes  to  artists  wl  o  are  sufficiently 
popular. 


is  attained  once  more  in  the  case  of  "The 
Dummy,"  the  dramatic  success,  which  has 
emerged  now  as  a  veritable  screen  success. 
Jack  Pickford,  in  the  title  role,  surpasses  all 
of  his  previous  efforts,  it  being  the  first  time 
he  has  appeared  as  a  star  in  his  own  right. 


Up  until  now  he  has  co-starred  with  Louise 
Huff,  but  he  proves  he  can  shoulder  the 
whole  responsibility  faultlessly.  In  "The 
Dummy,"  the  unusually  interesting  adven- 
tures of  a  bright,  dime-novel-inspired 
messenger  boy  form  the  basis  of  the  story. 
He  pretends  to  be  deaf  and  dumb  in  order 
to  outwit  a  gang  of  kidnappers,  who  have 
stolen  the  daughter  of  a  very  wealthy 
family.  No  character  could  be  treated  more 
fittingly  or  scientifically  than  a  "dummy" 
in  the  silent  drama  and  the  removal  of  this 
erstwhile  spoken  play  to  the  screen  is  a 
happy  one  indeed.  There  is  genuine  enter- 
tainment in  "The  Dummy"  and  it  has  been 
picturized  with  a  deft  hand. 

XJORMA  TALMADGE  has  a  better  star- 
•*-^  ring  vehicle  in  Wilson  Mizner's  "The 
Law  of  Compensation,"  her  latest  release, 
than  she  had  in  "Panthea,"  which,  in  spite 
of  a  considerable  success,  seemed  to  lack  a 
number  of  qualities  essential  to  a  complete 
victory.  In  the  first  place,  the  title,  Pan- 
thea, is  not  tell-tale  enough.  Nowadays 
photoplay  fans  show  an  inclination  to  pre- 
fer features  which  have  titles  giving  some 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  story,  and  it  has 
been  observed  that  films  with  baffling  names 
often  fail  to  attract  the  crowds  expected. 
Besides  unfolding  a  thoroughly  engrossing 
story,  "The  Law  of  Compensation"  has  the 
advantage  of  exquisite  scenic  investiture, 
the  major  portion  of  the  exterior  scenes 
photographed  in  Florida  being  superb  to  a 
superlative  degree.  Miss  Talmadge  displays 
an  admirable  sense  of  dramatic  proportions 
in  the  masterly  manner  in  which  she  builds 
up  her  new  characterization. 

OPECTACULAR,  impressive,  and  with 
^  plenty  of  the  exalted  spiritual,  "Joan  the 
Woman,"  the  Jesse  L.  Lasky  wonder  photo- 
play exposes  to  the  comprehensive  faculties 
of  all  humanity  the  quivering  heart  of 
womankind  as  it  has  existed  through  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  ages,  and  as  it  was  ac- 
centuated by  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  according 
to  actual  history.  Geraldine  Farrar  in  the 
title  role  of  this  cinema  masterpiece  seems 
to  be  the  very  reincarnation  of  that  same 
brave,  self-sacrificing  maid  of  yore  so  com- 
pletely has  this  truly  celebrated  screen  star 
succeeded  in  utterly  losing  herself  in  the 
part  she  portrays.  "Joan  the  Woman"  de- 
serves what  it  will  unquestionably  get — a 
place  in  the  permanent  gallery  of  notable 
motion  picture  achievements.  It  is,  indeed, 
epoch-making,  and  will  prove  a  veritable 
mile-stone  by  which  posterity  shall  know  a 
sharp  turning  to  the  upward  in  this  remark- 
ably flexible  art.  Aside  from  the  compelling 
interest  the  work  contains,  it  is  educational 
to  a  far-reaching  degree,  and  it  rests  so 
squarely  on  its  foundation  of  historical  fact 
that  it  is  certain  to  wield  a  wide  influence 
in  increasing  the  respect  of  mortal  man  for 
feminine  power.  Not  only  does  the  play 
endear  Joan  of  Arc  to  all  Americans,  but 
it  arouses  that  portion  of  the  inborn  Ameri- 
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canism  which  encourages  a  united  effort  to 
facilitate  the  task  of  unfettering  the  gentler 
sex  so  long  in  the  bondage  of  precedents. 
Explicitly,  after  one  has  witnessed  this  pho- 
toplay spectacle,  there  comes  an  uncontrol- 
lable desire  to  see  woman  win  her  fight  for 
suffrage.  The  masterly  manner  in  which 
Cecil  B.  DeMille  has  staged  the  piece  makes 
it  a  stupendous  tableaux,  thrilling  and  as- 
tounding and,  above  all,  the  whole  film  is 
an  eloquent  demonstration  of  the  unlimited 
latitude  for  evolving  incomparably  fine  en- 
tertainment through  the  agency  of  the 
camera  which  will  record  animated  pictures. 
Thanks  to  the  faultless  artistry  of  Miss 
Farrar  and  her  supporting  cast,  the  story  as 
unfolded  on  the  screen  is  so  admirable,  so 
sympathetic  and  the  life  of  the  Maid  of 
Orleans  is  visualized  with  such  striking 
fidelity  that  it  seems  like  something  more 
than  a  mere  picture.  It  is  more  edifying 
than  you  could  have  thought  pictures  could 
be.  A  mighty  theme  is  the  story  of  this 
peasant  girl's  awakening,  her  simple  faith 
and  her  ability  to  arouse  the  imagination 
of  a  nation.  Joan's  extraordinary  career  is 
traced  from  her  unsophisticated  dream  days 
in  the  little  town  of  Domremy  to  her  final 
martyrdom  by  being  burned  to  death  by 
the  very  ones  she  loved,  but  who  did  not 
understand  her.  Adroitly  Jeanie  Mac- 
Pherson,  who  wrote  the  scenario,  shows  the 
brooding  Joan,  the  coming  of  the  spiritual 
call  to  deliver  her  country,  her  appearance 
at  the  shabby  makeshift  court  of  the  repre- 
hensible Charles  VII,  her  electrical  appeal 
to  his  courtiers  and  the  march  of  the  newly 
organized  army,  led  by  the  girl  in  white 
armor,  upon  the  British  forces  who  were 
besieging  the  city  of  Orleans.  The  narrative 
moves  swiftly  forward  from  the  crowning 
of  Charles  VII  at  Rheims  to  the  ultimate 
capture  of  Joan  and  her  cruel  persecution 
by  Bishop  Pierre  Cauchon  and  her  death 
as  a  heretic,  forsaken  in  her  hour  of  need 
by  the  king  who  was  indebted  immeasurably 
to  her.  The  most  human  note  sounded  in 
the  whole  amazing  story  is  Joan's  act  of 
suppressing  her  own  ardent  love  for  an 
English  captain  in  order  that  she  might 
dedicate  her  life  in  its  entirety  to  her  coun- 
try. Miss  Farrar's  characterization  of  Joan 
is  superb  in  every  detail.  She  draws  fine 
lines  of  histrionic  technique  seldom  seen  in 
photoplays  or  on  the  speaking  stage.  Con- 
clusively, "Joan  the  Woman,"  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  triumphant  strides  forward 
ever  taken  by  the  cinema  art,  and  it  will  un- 
doubtedly endure  even  after  the  advent  of 
picture  spectacles  which  surpass  it  decidedly. 
It  will  surely  be  witnessed  by  the  majority 
of  all  the  populace  of  this  great  country  ere 
its  popularity  begins  to  wane. 

Tp  XCLUSIVELY  typical  of  the  American 
*—'  business  world  is  "the  grand  rush,"  and 
this  custom  of  doing  big  things  with  dizzy 
celerity  was  never  given  a  more  surprising 
demonstration  than  when  Louis  Mercanton, 
the  director  of  the  war  picture,  "Mothers 
of  France,"  gave  up  in  despair  in  New  York 
recently  after  coming  all  the  way  from 
Paris  to  dispose  of  the  American  exhibition 
rights  of  the  mammoth  feature.  The  bid- 
ding was  so  lively  and  the  "rush-'em-to-a- 
quick-finish"  methods  of  the  Gotham  expon- 
ents of  the  strenuous  life  were  so  bewilder- 
ing that  the  Frenchman  suspended  negotia- 
tions and  retreated  to  Paris  without  signing 


up  with  anyone.  "I  had  never  encountered 
this  whirlwind  sort  of  thing  on  our  side  of 
the  water,  and  the  innovation  of  so  much 
rush  on  the  part  of  the  American  managers 
tended  to  admonish  me  to  avoid  haste,"  Mr. 
Mercanton  said.  "The  competition  was  so 
very  far  beyond  anything  I  had  anticipated 
that  it  got  me  confused,  and  I  am  going  back 
home  for  advice."  Thus  it  may  be  under- 
stood that  what  we  consider  common-place 
business  system  impresses  the  foreigner  as 
most  extraordinary.  "Mothers  of  France," 
by  the  way,  is  epochal  in  several  particulars. 
In  the  first  place,  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt, 
the  world's  most  wonderful  actress,  is  its 
star.  In  the  second  place,  it  was  written 
by  Mr.  Jean  Richepin,  poet,  dramatist  and 
member  of  the  French  Academy.  And  fin- 
ally, it  was  photographed  in  the  trenches 
by  arrangement  with  and  assistance  of  the 
French  government,  which  retains  owner- 
ship of  the  film  and  becomes  a  partner  in 
the  enterprise  of  promulgating  it,  unifying 
the  intensely  national  spirit  which  is  at 
the  bottom  of  the  undertaking.  This  pho- 
toplay will  be  a  part  of  the  official  record 
of  the  present  European  war,  and  will  be 
preserved  through  the  generations.  The 
authorities  in  France,  both  civil  and  mili- 
tary, are  deeply  interested  in  it,  because  it 
carries  to  the  world  a  genuine  representa- 
tion of  France  as  it  is,  and  not  merely 
Paris  with  which  most  persons  are  familiar. 

rTA  HE  day  is  probably  not  far  distant  when 
-*-  many  American  photoplay  producers 
will  establish  studios  and  companies  in  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand  and  Tasmania.  The 
Antipodes  are  climatically  and  scenically 
superior  to  our  own  beloved  California  and 
Florida  in  many  ways.  Every  conceivable 
form  of  natural  phenomena  and  foliage  is 
to  be  found  there,  and  it  is  a  paradise  re- 
freshingly different.  As  the  song  publishers 
turned  to  Hawaii  for  new  ideas  in  melodies 
and  lyrics,  so  perhaps  the  filmmakers  may 
turn  to  the  lands  of  the  South  Sea  for  a 
change  of  scenery  and  all  it  inspires.  Thus 
far  it  has  been  impossible  for  American 
magnates  to  extend  their  activities  to  this 
field,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  labor 
involved  in  the  maintenance  of  big  studios 
would  be  prohibitive.  However,  there  is  a 
prospect  of  this  obstacle  being  overcome  and 
the  opening  wedge  has  come  in  the  form  of 
the  acquisition  of  a  controlling  interest  in 
the  Australia  Feature  Films,  Ltd.,  by  the 
Famous  Players-Lasky  interests  through 
the  astute  negotiations  of  Alec  Lorimore, 
their  special  foreign  representative.  On  the 
face  of  it,  there  is  indication  of  the  growing 
tendency  of  American  promoters  to  expand 
their  sphere  of  endeavor  to  the  extent  of 
becoming  a  world  power  in  the  motion  pic- 
ture business,  and  in  this  connection  it  is  to 
be  hoped  the  vast  field  offered  in  various 
South  American  countries  will  not  be  over- 
looked. It  is  a  splendid  opportunity  for  the 
film  kings  of  Uncle  Sam's  domain  to  demon- 
strate that  they  possess  more  business  acu- 
men and  more  ability  to  wield  international 
influence  than  most  of  the  captains  of  other 
industries  have  in  the  past.  The  apathy 
evinced  by  men  in  many  commercial  lines 
of  this  country  in  the  matter  of  competing 
with  Europeans  in  especially  Brazil,  Argen- 
tina, Peru  and  Colombia,  has  been  a  glaring 
discredit  to  our  ingenuity  and  enterprise. 
There  is  no  doubt  a  lucrative  film  business 


awaiting  the  first  wise  taker  in  South 
America,  and,  moreover,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  majority  of  pictures  of  the  future 
exhibited  in  the  Antipodes  should  not  bear 
the  trade-mark,  "Made  in  the  U.  S.  A."  or, 
if  made  there  by  American  producers, 
"American-Made." 

/^V  NE  of  the  greatest  of  all  American 
^^  actors  is  Theodore  Roberts.  No  one 
actuated  by  fairness  and  capable  of  an- 
alytical dissection  of  the  dramatic  art  can 
gainsay  this  conscientiously.  The  enigmatic 
part  of  it  in  his  case  is,  he  has  never  been 
cursorily  proclaimed  an  extraordinary 
genius  with  the  abandon  with  which  many  a 
lesser  light  has  been  received.  On  the  con- 
trary, critics  have  been  very  tardy  in  giv- 
ing due  cognizance  to  his  truly  marvelous 
acting  in  many  photoplays.  He  has  been 
honorably  mentioned  countless  times  for  his 
brilliant  interpretation  of  an  amazing  va- 
riety of  characters  and  never  has  he  given 
critics  an  excuse  for  unsavory  trenchant 
fault-finding,  but  when  he  ascends  to  the 
highest  pinnacles  of  histrionic  accomplish- 
ment, he  gets  none  of  the  flamboyant  flat- 
tery so  frequently  heaped  upon  other  stars 
in  such  copious  bulks.  In  "The  American 
Consul,"  Mr.  Roberts'  latest  photoplay,  he  is 
a  huge,  genial,  loyal  man  of  fine  virility, 
and  his  manifestation  of  patriotism  is  such 
a  master  effort  in  acting  that  it  affords 
genuine  thrill.  He  plays  his  tense  scenes 
with  such  admirable  reserve  and  natural 
simplicity  that  he  makes  you  want  to  cheer 
for  him.  The  story  rotates  around  his 
characterization  of  an  old  country  lawyer 
who  is  sent  as  consul  to  a  small  town  in 
Mexico  by  a  gang  of  designing  politicians, 
because  they  think  he  can  be  used  to 
further  their  own  nefarious  ends.  But  he 
rebels  against  their  machinations  with 
righteous  indignation  over  their  presump- 
tion that  he  is  amenable  to  dishonesty.  He 
mounts  high  in  the  realm  of  heroics  when 
he  refuses  to  sign  his  government's  rights 
away,  even  when  he  and  his  daughter  are 
threatened  with  death  by  the  rebels  in 
power.  United  States  troops  arrive  in 
time  to  save  the  faithful,  old  watchdog.  As 
usual  Mr.  Roberts  does  not  seem  to  be 
acting  in  this  lovable  character.  He  is  a 
big,  small-town  lawyer  of  unimpeachable 
probity  with  a  dogged  determination  to 
preserve  his  sincere  fealty  to  his  beloved 
country.  Theodore  Roberts  lives  every 
character  he  portrays,  and  he  does  it  so  in- 
fallibly that  he  commands  credit  for  being 
a  true  genius.  The  theme  of  "The  American 
Consul"  is  timely,  and  the  play  can  claim 
Pancho  Villa  and  others  of  his  stripe  as  its 
best  press  agents. 

T  UST  at  this  hour  when  so-called  "bone- 
•*  dry"  prohibition  legislation  is  driving 
the  liquor  interests  to  desperate  straits, 
"Out  of  the  Wreck,"  in  which  Kathlyn 
Williams  is  featured,  comes  as  an  opportune 
thunderbolt  inasmuch  as  the  story  presented 
by  this  photoplay  is  a  most  vivid  indictment 
against  the  intoxicant  evil.  There  is  one 
outstanding  novelty  introduced  when  a  man 
is  transformed  into  a  snarling  leopard  to 
convey  the  impression  of  the  rising  of  the 
animal  instinct.  The  story  has  to  do  with 
a  young  girl  who  is  forced,  through  the 
death  of  her  parents  by  tuberculosis,  to  earn 
her  own  living  and  this  leads  to  her  marry- 
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ing  a  man  only  to  learn  from  him,  when  he 
is  crazed  by  drink,  that  he  already  has  a 
wife  living.  To  save  her  own  life  this 
unfortunate  girl  is  forced  to  shoot  the  man. 
She  is  acquitted  at  the  subsequent  trial  and 
eventually  becomes  a  mission  worker.  Fin- 
ally she  weds  a  prominent  politician  against 
whom  her  past  is  used  when  he  is  a  candi- 
date for  United  States  senator,  but  the  effort 
fails  and  happiness  reigns  at  the  finish,  and 
the  heroine  comes  "out  of  the  wreck"  vindi- 
cated. Meanwhile  no  one  can  fail  to  feel 
bitter  against  liquor  for  the  havoc  it 
wrought  in  this  helpless  young  woman's  life. 

"  DOLLY  REDHEAD"  is  one  of  the  new 
-1  pictures  which  will  help  to  make  the 
"movies"  more  popular  among  young  folks 
and  simultaneously  it  contains  plenty  of 
qualities  to  interest  the  mature  film  en- 
thusiasts. It  will  have  its  beneficial  con- 
tributory effect  on  the  nation-wide  propa- 
ganda for  better  pictures  for  the  young,  and 
it  is  an  example  of  the  quite  general  trend 
to  remember  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  the 
juvenile  mind  in  constructing  photoplays. 
The  story  is  of  a  little  girl  who  by  a  ruse 
secures  the  position  of  housekeeper  to  a 
young  attorney.  In  the  course  of  events 
cleverly  developed,  she  changes  identities 
with  a  rich  girl  of  her  age  and  resembling 
her  in  appearance,  so  that  her  mother  can 
get  her  away  from  her  father  from  whom 
she  is  separated. 

A  NOTHER  feature  with  an  appeal  simi- 
^  lar  to  "Polly  Redhead"  is  "The  Girl 
Boy,"  in  which  a  charming  little  girl  is  so 
bent  on  being  her  father's  son  that  she 
insists  on  dressing  in  boy's  clothes.  By  thus 
being  a  tomboy  she  is  later  given  excuse  for 
saving  her  lover's  fortune  by  making  a  dan- 
gerous ride  over  a  mountain.  Her  winning 
of  "the  race  in  the  big  chase"  pleases.  Of 
course  this  story  is  not  constructed  very 
expertly,  nor  is  it  as  good  as  "Polly  Red- 
head," but  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
young  America  will  be  elated  with  this 
rather  unusual  boy-girl  as  adroitly  por- 
trayed by  Violet  Mersereau. 

t*  VEN  after  having  an  international  vogue 
as  a  book  of  the  "best-seller"  variety 
and  then  a  prolonged  run  as  a  Broadway 
theatrical  hit,  a  truly  good  story  can  com- 
mand further  tremendous  attention  as  a 
photoplay  as  is  demonstrated  in  the  case  of 
"The  Barrier,"  the  famous  Rex  Beach  fiction 
classic.  The  huge  popularity  of  the  pictur- 
ized  version  seems  to  prove  there  are  many 
thousands  of  people  who  would  probably 
never  "get"  a  corking  good  story  if  it  was 
not  shown  on  the  screen.  Explicitly,  no 
literary  masterpiece  can  become  univers- 
ally familiar  without  the  aid  of  moving  pic- 
tures. There  are  too  many  photoplay  fans 
who  never  did  nor  never  will  read  books  to 
any  great  extent.  There  are  undoubtedly 
just  as  many  others  who  never  could  nor 
never  would  afford  to  pay  the  admission 
price  of  the  so-called  legitimate,  first-class 
theater.  Thus  "The  Barrier"  will  expand 
its  vogue  at  least  two-fold  as  a  result  of  it 
being  filmed.  The  impetus  given  to  the 
circulation  of  literature  by  the  cinema  art 
is  obviously  unlimited,  and  it  all  provides 
a  range  of  development  which  impresses 
profoundly  in  the  contemplation.  Nowadays 
if  you  want  a  story  placed  before  practically 


the  whole  public,  you  have  to  do  more  than 
publish  it  or  to  present  it  as  a  spoken  play. 
You  have  to  film  it. 

OILAS  E.  SNYDER,  the  able,  affable  and 
^  keenly  observing  director  of  publicity 
for  Horkheimer  Brothers,  owners  of  Bal- 
boa, has  just  completed  a  trans-continental 
tour,  and  after  visiting  all  the  principal 
cities  he  announced  that  the  outstanding 
tendency  in  the  motion  picture  business  is 
to  build  finer  and  more  suitable  theaters 
for  the  advantageous  presentation  of  the 
programs.  The  erstwile  "store  room"  pic- 
ture houses  are  disappearing  and  now 
theaters  "made  to  order"  for  photoplays  are 
being  built.     As  the  old  order  changeth  all 


TENDENCIES  TERSELY  TOLD 

Thespians  (or  mayhap  their  press 
agents)  will  never  cease  to  say  con- 
trary things  in  order  to  break  into 
print.  Miriam  Cooper,  the  Fox  star, 
recently  advised  all  girls  "to  stay  out 
of  pictures."  Presumably  she  thinks 
those  who  are  already  in  the  game 
should  be  given  the  greater  chance 
possible  if  recruiting  stops,  but  this 
can  hardly  be  considered  desirable. 
Many  a  great  genius,  now  a  rank  out- 
sider, would  be  lost  if  all  girls  heeded 
Miss  Cooper's  advice.  It  is  more  prom- 
ising to  be  in  favor  of  any  girl  who 
thinks  she  can  swim  better  than  others 
to  go  into  the  water  and  show  'em. 

Balboa  has  started  the  four-reel 
features  as  a  substitute  for  the  five- 
reelers  in  the  belief  that  the  former 
number  of  reels  is  the  proper  quoto 
required  by  any  good  story.  This  in- 
novation bids  fair  to  divert  the  trend 
entirely  from  the  pictures  of  six  and 
seven  parts. 

The  commendable  enterprise  of  film 
magnates  to  send  their  stars  and  com- 
panies to  faraway  climes  in  order  to 
get  "atmosphere"  for  photoplays  is 
further  exemplified  in  the  case  of 
Kitty  Gordon,  whose  new  starring  ve- 
hicle, "Forget-Me-Not  "  has  just  been 
photographed  in  Cuba,  where  the 
whole  interior  of  the  island  was  in- 
vaded. This  feature  is  scheduled  for 
release  on  April  16th. 


that's  crude  is  passing  from  this  field.  The 
fact  that  there  are  plenty  of  men  every- 
where and  every  day  willing  to  invest  vast 
amounts  of  money  in  these  playhouses  is 
reassuring  evidence  of  the  boundless  con- 
fidence reposed  in  this  industry. 

A  REAL  star  one  place,  a  real  star 
everywhere!  Yes,  this  is  a  peculiarly 
expressed  assertion,  but  it  is  peculiarly 
applicable  to  George  M.  Cohan,  who,  after 
displaying  delightfully  facile  versatility  in 
various  stage  roles  of  transcendant  stellar 
propensities,  has  duplicated  his  own  superi- 
ority before  the  camera  and  in  his  first 
photoplay,  "Broadway  Jones,"  he  scores  a 
positive  and  emphatic  triumph.  He  proves 
to  be  just  as  insuperable  as  a  pantomimist 
as  he  ever  was  when  he  talked,  sang  and 
danced  in  his  own  unique  way  before  the 
footlights.  The  title  role  in  "Broadway 
Jones"  is  fundamentally  Cohanesque,  and 
his  innate  breeziness  is  so  radically  his 
very  own  that  even  if  he  were  completely 
disguised  and  assumed  a  pseudonym,  he 
could  be  easily  identified.  This  is  no  dis- 
credit to  his  artistry,  but  a  tribute  to  hi* 
exclusive  and   ingratiating  manner  of  char- 


acter   portrayal.      Like    many    other    stage-  S 

hits,    "Broadway    Jones"    is    immeasurably  Ij 
benefited   in  the   adaptation  of  the   screen, 

and  the  story  with   its  wealth   of  chewing-  m 

gum  lore  is  intensely  interesting  throughout.  ( 

Marguerite   Snow  as   the   girl-in-chief  who  | 

exhorts   against  Jones,    the    gum    manufac-  J 

turer,  pursuing  the  attractions  to  the  prim-  jj 

rose  path,  contributes  some  capable  support  ( 

to  the  star.     George  Cohan  in  his  motion-  g 

picture    version    of    "Broadway    Jones"    de-  B 

serves  a  hearty,  unanimous  reception  from  ■_ 

all   photoplay  fans.      It   is   the   occasion   of  j 

the  advent  of  a  new  screen  star  of  the  first  | 
magnitude. 

T  F   you  want  to  see  the  big  reason  why  | 

Mary  Pickford  is  practically  supreme 
among  the  feminine  stars  of  the  photoplay,  ( 
don't  miss  her  incomparable  characteriza-  J 
tion  of  the  title  role  in  "A  Poor  Little  Rich  8 
Girl,"  her  latest  Artcraft  release.  Cuter  [ 
than  ever,  displaying  her  admiration-com-  | 
pelling  tresses  to  a  better  advantage  than  H 
ever  and  more  delectably  winsome  than  ever,  H_ 
she  is  the  lively  personification  of  a  beau-  H 
tiful  doll.  It  is  pretty  well  agreed  among  H 
the  erudite  critics  that  this  is  the  best  j§ 
part  she  ever  created  before  the  camera.  Be-  J 
yond  a  peradventure  of  a  doubt,  "A  Poor  H 
Little  Rich  Girl"  is  better  than  "Hearts  jj 
Adrift,"  "Tess  of  the  Storm  Country,"  | 
"Poor  Little  Peppina,"  "Esmeralda,"  "Ma-  H 
dam  Butterfly,"  "The  Girl  of  Yesterday,"  S 
"The  Foundling,"  "Eagle's  Mate,"  or  "The  | 
Pride  of  the  Clan."  Only  one  of  her  previ-  H 
ous  efforts  could  approach  this  latest  tri- 
umph in  merit,  and  that  was  "Rags,"  while  jj 
in  many  ways  "Hulda  From  Holland"  con-  ( 
tained  superior  qualities.  "The  Eternal  B 
Grind"  was  below  the  Pickford  standard,  m 
and  it  will  always  be  regretted  that  she  ever  m 
produced  "Less  Than  Dust"  at  all.  Little 
Mary  has  been  uniformly  great  from  the  in-  | 
ception  of  her  brilliant  career  as  a  moving  j§ 
picture  star,  but  if  she  continues  to  eclipse  jj 
her  former  notable  achievements  as  she  does  =_ 
in  "A  Poor  Little  Rich  Girl,"  she  is  destined  j 
to  win  recognition  in  the  super-superlative.  H 
She  spreads  cheer  in  generous  quantities  m  B 
her  new  character,  and  she  is  sure  to  be  the  m 
recipient  of  augmented  praises  for  the  won-  | 
derful  impetus  she  gives  to  the  popularity  J 
of  the  art  of  which  she  is  a  charming  | 
mistress.  jj 

TT7"ILLIAM   FOX  has   two   especially   in-  1 


vv 


teresting  features  now  current.    One  is      n 


"A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  a  really  superb 
screen  adaptation  of  Charles  Dickens's  well- 
known  novel.  William  Farnum  in  the  double 
role  of  the  soft-spoken  aristocratic  Charles 
Darnay  and  the  devil-may-care,  dissolute 
English  barrister,  Sidney  Carton,  is  the  star, 
and  it  may  be  said  that  his  acting  is  master- 
ly. In  fact,  in  many  ways,  this  Bill  of  the 
Farnums  is  at  his  very  best.  One  of  the 
outstanding  features  of  this  production  is 
the  several  magnificently  enormous  settings, 
the  chief  of  which  is  the  great  bastille.  In 
the  second  noteworthy  Fox  film,  Joan 
Sawyer,  the  popular  dancer,  makes  her  pho- 
todramatic  debut,  joining-  Mrs.  Vernon 
Castle  as  a  dancing  queen  of  the  movies. 
The  title  of  Miss  Sawyer's  starring  vehicle 
is  "Love's  Law,"  in  which  she  plays  the  part 
of  a  girl  who  forsakes  a  career  certain  to 
bring  her  fame  and  fortune  to  rejoin  her 
gypsy  lover  in  the  wilderness.  Stuart 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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ROLAND  BOTTOMLEY 


FLORENCE  LA  BADIE 


ELEANOR  CROWE 


ROSCOE  ARBUCKLE 


A   MIXED   QUARTET    OF   POPULAR    PHOTOPLAYERS 
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ABYSMAL 

ABSOLUTISM 

ABSCONDS 


Whoever  said  there 
would  be  no  end  to  abso- 
lutism in  this  world  of 
ours  certainly  must  have 
reckoned  without  due 
consideration  of  the  American  public.  What 
has  happened  to  a  certain  small  group  of  ava- 
ricious men,  who  sought  to  get  a  corner  on 
the  motion  picture  industry  of  this  country, 
is  indisputable  proof  that  monopoly  after  all 
is  a  rank,  cowardly  absconder  in  this  realm 
where  the  love  for  fair  play  predominates. 
Although  you  and  you  may  be  unaware  of  the 
fact,  there  have  been  truly  desperate  efforts 
made  by  several  men  to  combine  their  film 
manufacturing  interests  so  as  to  practically 
control  the  entire  field  and  to  defy  would-be 
competitors,  but,  fortunately,  for  the  greatest 
entertainment  art  which  has  ever  been  de- 
vised, they  have  failed  dismally.  Today  the 
track  is  open  to  any  and  all  entries,  and  the 
race  is  as  square  as  a  die.  It  was,  of  course, 
inevitable  that  there  should  be  attempts  to 
corral  the  bulk  of  the  fabulous  profits  accru- 
ing from  an  industry  so  gigantic,  but  it  was 
just  as  inevitable  that  no  success  could  come 
to  persons  so  unscrupulous  as  to  essay  mak- 
ing the  popularity  of  it  a  matter  for  purely 
personal  gain  without  care  for  the  common 
weal.  There  is  ample  room  for  the  photo- 
play-going public  to  rejoice  over  the  situa- 
tion which  exists  now,  because  the  inability 
of  cliques  to  foster  trusts  means  the  unflag- 
ging energy  born  of  honest,  legitimate  compe- 
tition will  keep  the  screen  constantly  in  the 
ascendancy  with  ever-improving  diversion  as 
the  upshot.  And,  after  all  is  said  and  done, 
the  one  thing  which  is  cardinal  with  the 
photoplay  fans  is  to  get  their  money's  worth. 
Of  this  they  may  be  safely  assured  hence- 
forth, for  absolutism  is  beyond  the  range  of 
possibility. 


BENEVOLENT 

BETTERMENT 

BESTOWED 


There  is  no  excuse  for 
the  kind  of  a  motion  pic- 
ture which  offends  public 
decency,  and  there  are 
few  producers  who  would 
even  consider  making  such  a  picture  even 
though  it  did  bid  fair  to  return  a  tempting 
pecuniary  gain.  The  tendency  in  the  photo- 
play industry  today  is  towards  better  and 
cleaner  pictures.  There  is  no  doubt  of  it  and 
the  public  should  give  those  responsible  for 
this  laudable  trend  all  due  credit.  The  de- 
mand is  for  pictures  which  can  be  discussed 
in  the  home  with  impunity  and  which  enter- 
tain wholesomely  every  day  in  the  week,  in- 
cluding Sunday.  There  is  no  plausible  reason 
why  people  should  be  prevented  from  seeing 
pictures  of  real  merit  on  the  Sabbath  as  well 
as  any  other  day.  If  a  picture  is  decent 
enough  to  be  permitted  on  a  week  day,  it  is 
just  as  germane  for  the  day  of  worship,  and 
there  is  certainly  no  justice  in  depriving  the 


many  thousands  of  people  who  can  turn  from 
their  work  only  on  this  one  day  of  rest.  The 
captains  of  the  screen  industry  are  doing 
their  share  in  improving  conditions  by  offer- 
ing better  and  more  immaculate  plays,  and 
now  it  is  up  to  officialdom  to  reward  this 
bestowal  of  regard  for  the  general  good  by 
giving  fair  consideration  to  the  subject  of 
Sunday  pictures. 


CAPTIVATING 

CAPRICIOUS 

CHILDREN 


The  proposition  of  pro- 
ducing photoplays  which 
children  can  enjoy  is 
worthy  of  universal  en- 
couragement and  support 
because  the  right  kind  of  material  taken 
from  juvenile  books  and  transformed  into  ani- 
mated pictures  possesses  a  cogency  sure  to 
wield  a  wide  educational  influence.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  pictures  the  kiddies  prefer. 
One  is  the  clean,  wholesome  slap-stick  comedy, 
and  the  other  is  the  kind  of  a  story  in  which 
the  children  and  animals  play  the  important 
parts.  The  very  capriciousness  of  the  child 
mind  rebels  against  anything  sad,  and  there- 
fore their  pictures  must  be  replete  with  fun. 
Children  should  not  be  taken  to  see  sordid 
photoplays,  because  the  unhappiness  enacted 
on  the  screen  has  an  extremely  bad  effect  on 
the  delicate  nervous  system  of  the  immature. 
Neither  is  it  wise  to  take  the  young  folks  to 
see  features  in  which  complicated  problems 
are  involved,  because  their  inability  to  com- 
prehend it  all  worries  them  excessively.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  few  of  the 
regular  releases  which  prove  to  be  good  enter- 
tainment for  youth,  it  is  befitting  to  urge 
upon  the  producers  an  augmented  activity  in 
the  work  of  having  photoplays  written  and 
produced  especially  for  children.  A  proper 
supply  of  this  sort  of  film,  if  it  is  permeated 
with  helpful  object  lessons  and  exalted  teach- 
ings, will  prove  a  notable  aid  to  humanity, 
inasmuch  as  it  will  contribute  immeasurably 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  juvenile  mind  while 
it  captivates. 


DIVERSION 

DETHRONES 

DESPONDENCY 


Never  before  has  the 
public  had  such  incentive 
to  loyally  support  photo- 
play theatres  as  now 
when  the  achievements 
in  the  art  are  so  noticeably  greater.  Enter- 
tainment never  meant  more  or  never  be- 
stowed more  genuine  benefits  than  it  does 
today  and  it  makes  no  difference  what  trage- 
dies have  blighted  one's  hopes  or  what  dis- 
appointments have  engendered  a  bitter  feel- 
ing towards  the  world,  there  is  a  propitious 
present  in  which  to  gain  more  mitigation  "at 
the  movies"  than  was  ever  attainable  prev- 
iously. You  can  have  invigorating  relief 
from  any  memory  which  harks  back  only  to 
discourage  by  becoming  addicted  to  the  habit 
of  seeing  all  the  best  of  the  plays  of  the  hour. 
Despondency  can't  flourish  in  diversion. 
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SUSAN'S   GENTLEMAN 

By  EDGAR  FRANKLIN 


ANCY  CROYDEN,  the  young 
and  beautiful  daughter  of  Sir 
Jeffery  Croyden,  a  wealthy 
"English  baronet,  had  been  visit- 
ing friends  in  Paris,  and,  dur- 
ing her  stay  there  she  became  acquainted 
with  Ora  Tourette,  a  young  French  widow. 
Charmed  and  somewhat  flattered  by  the  at- 
tentions of  the  older  woman,  Nancy  took 
Ora  as  her  honored  guest  to  Croyden  Hall, 
her  parental  home  in  England. 

Shortly  after  their  arrival  at  Croyden 
Hall,  Sir  Bevis  Neville,  who  was  deeply  in 
love  with  Nancy,  called  to  see  her,  and  he 
was  shocked  to  find  Ora  there.  He  had  had 
an  "affair"  with  the  latter  and  his  experi- 
ences had  been  such  as  to  cause  him  to  com- 
mand her  to  leave  forthwith. 

"But  perhaps  I  can  do  something  for  you 
by  remaining  here,"  the  fascinating  French 
woman  suggested. 

"Pray  tell  me  what?"  Neville  asked. 

"In  the  first  place,  I  will  forget  you  once 
loved  me,  and  in  the  second  place  I  will 
promise  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  advance 
your  suit  with  Nancy,"  she  whispered  as 
she  smiled  confidently. 

This  inspired  Neville  with  an  idea.  He 
needed  someone  to  help  him  win  Nancy,  for 
somehow  she  was  not  at  all  easy  to  impress. 
In  fact,  she  was  often  quite  elusive  and 
simply  could  not  be  induced  to  seriously 
consider  marriage. 

"Very  well  then,"  Neville  consented  after 
a  long  pause.  "If  you  really  prove  your  de- 
sire to  be  of  assistance  to  me,  I  will  not 
interfere  with  you." 

It  so  happened  that  Terence  Flynn,  a 
handsome,  young  Irishman,  had  been  en- 
gaged by  Sir  Jeffery  to  accompany  Nancy 
on  her  daily  rides.  Nancy,  finding  herself 
growing  fond  of  him,  timidly  confided  to 
Ora  the  strange,  irresistible  fascination  the 
young  man  had  for  her. 

"Ah,  but  worry  not,  my  dear — love  levels 

all  ranks,"  the  quick-witted  Ora  assured  the 

girl  promptly  conceiving  the  idea  of  availing 

herself    of    this    opportunity    to    disgrace 

Nancy  in  the  eyes  of  Neville. 


Poor  Susan  was  burdened  with  a  drunken  father 


"Then  you  don't  hold  it  against  me  to 
love  one  beneath  my  social  standing?" 
Nancy  asked  in  surprise. 

"Certainly  I  don't  and  no  fair-minded 
person  should,"  the  designing  Ora  replied. 
It  did  not  require  much  time  for  Flynn 
to  become  aware  of  the  unusual  interest  his 
young  mistress  was  taking  in  him,  and  he 
dared  to  dream  golden  dreams.  Indeed,  he 
realized  he  had  fostered  a  very  strong  love 
for  the  girl  despite  her  higher  caste. 

Upon  entering  his  humble  room  over  the 
Croyden  stables  one  day,  he  found  a  note 
and  a  costume  of  Mephistopheles.  The 
author  of  the  note,  signing  herself  "a 
friend,"  invited  him  to  attend  the  Hallow- 
e'en party  at  the  hall,  promising  if  he  be 
brave  as  well  as  handsome  that  Nancy 
would  not  look  coldly  upon  him.  Flynn, 
after  much  pondering,  decided  to  accept  the 
invitation. 

A  merry  dance  was  in  progress  when 
Flynn  arrived  at  Croyden  Hall  on  Hal- 
low'en.  He  was  in  full  costume,  and  was 
cleverly  disguised.  He  had  scarcely  gotten 
into  the  place  when  a  masked  woman  beck- 
oned to  him  for  a  dance.  Flynn  went  to 
her  quite  controlled  by  curiosity  and  antici- 
pation. 

"Ask  your  mistress,  to  show  you  the 
haunted  chamber  in  the  tower — then  be 
brave,"  the  woman  whispered  to  him  as  he 
danced  with  her. 

Flynn  was  amazed  at  this  instruction.  It 
was  extraordinary.  He  calculated  it  might 
all  lead  to  an  adventure  which  would  be 
memorable.  However,  he  was  brave  at 
heart  and  could  never  resist  daring  to  do 
most  anything. 

Nancy,  returning  from  the  music  room, 
after  a  scene  with  Sir  Bevis  in  which  she 
had  rejected  him,  hastened  to  Ora  just  as 
the  latter  was  finishing  her  dance  with 
Flynn.  After  a  moment  Ora  skillfully  with- 
drew, leaving  Nancy  with  Flynn. 

Shortly  afterwards  Ora  encountered  Sir 
Bevis,  who  inquired  for  Nancy. 

"If  it  were  not  so  preposterous,  I  would 
say  that  she  is  dancing  with  her  groom," 
Ora  whispered  in  his  ear  as  she  pointed 
out  the  gaily  dressed  girl  over  whom  PTynn 
was  bending  lovingly.  Sir  Bevis  stationed 
himself  at  a  safe  distance  and  watched 
the  couple  with  envy  apparent  in  his  every 
facial  expression. 

"Won't  you  please  show  me  the  haunted 
chamber?"  Flynn  asked  Nancy  presently. 

"Sure,  with  pleasure,"  she  replied  laugh- 
ingly, and  the  two  slipped  out  of  the  ball- 
room and  sauntered  up  the  great  stairway. 

Sir  Bevis,  watching,  followed,  and  a  little 
later  he  found  the  couple  in  the  haunted 
chamber  locked  in  each  other's  arms.  Wild 
with  rage  he  drew  his  sword.  Flynn  did 
likewise  without  a  moment's  delay,  and  a 
deadly  combat  followed  in  short  order  with 
the  terror-stricken  Nancy  crouching  in  a 
corner,  as  the  witness.  Beaten  down  by 
the  stronger  man,  Sir  Bevis  fell,  and  the 
victorious  Flynn  pleaded  with  Nancy  to 
run  away  with  him.  Frightened,  yet  fascin- 
ated by  the  handsome  conqueror,  she  con- 
sented. 

The  unwary  Nancy  lost  no  time  in  telling 
Ora  of  the  whole  affair,  and  of  her  decision 


Her  vivacity  made  him  ponder 

to  elope  with  the  man  she  truly  loved.  De- 
lighted with  this  turn  of  events,  the  plotting 
French  woman  took  charge  of  the  flight  for 
the  young  couple  and  while  the  merry  party 
was  still  under  way,  she  assisted  Flynn  and 
Nancy  to  depart  through  a  side  entrance. 
Ora  had  taken  the  precaution  to  furnish 
Flynn  with  money  to  buy  steamer  tickets 
after  adroitly  suggesting  that  he  take  his 
bride  to  America. 

The  very  next  day  Flynn  was  wedded  to 
the  now  half-repentant  girl,  and  almost  be- 
fore she  realized  the  gravity  of  her  step, 
she  found  herself  aboard  a  ship  bound  for 
New  York.  Once  settled  on  the  vessel, 
Flynn  returned  to  his  first  love — liquor — 
and  when  the  frightened  Nancy  beseeched 
him  to  stop  drinking,  he  assumed  a  most 
insulting  attitude. 

"It's  a  special  occasion,  my  dear,"  he 
told  her.  "Tisn't  every  groom  that  marries 
a  nobleman's  daughter." 

An  almost  hideous  laugh  following  this 
brazen  remark  made  Nancy  shudder.  She 
felt  convinced  now  that  she  was  destined  to 
undergo  some  most  trying  experiences  as 
a  punishment  for  her  folly. 

In  the  meantime  Sir  Bevis  Neville  had  re- 
covered from  his  wound  and  upon  making  a 
personal  investigation  of  the  case  in  which 
he  had  fared  so  badly,  he  found  in  Flynn's 
room  over  the  Croyden  stables  the  note 
inviting  him  to  the  Hallowe'en  party,  and 
he  at  once  recognized  the  handwriting  as 
that  of  Ora  Tourette.  This  enraged  him, 
and  he  promptly  sought  her  out  and  de- 
nounced her  roundly  after  she  frankly  ad- 
mitted having  written  the  note. 

"Never  fear,  sir,  I  shall  make  you  pay 
more  dearly  yet  for  throwing  me  over,"  she 
boldly  told  him  after  listening  impatiently 
and  sneeringly  to  his  excoi-iation. 

She  immediately  quit  Croyden  Hall  and 
took  up  her  abode  in  the  heart  of  London, 
bent  on  pursuing  her  set  course  of  persecu- 
tion out  of  a  spirit  of  revenge. 

It  was  just  one  year  later  that  Flynn, 
while  sitting  in  an  East  Side  bar-room  in 
New  York  boasting  of  past  days,  received 
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word  of  Nancy's  death  a  few  minutes  after 
the  birth  of  a  baby  girl.  Upon  arriving 
home  he  found  the  infant  in  charge  of  two 
kind  neighbors,  who  informed  him  that 'his 
wife  had  named  the  baby  Susan  almost  with 
her  last  breath.  As  worthless  and  as  heart- 
less as  Flynn  was  he  could  not  restrain  his 
emotions.  He  was  genuinely  grief-stricken 
for  the  nonce.  He  was  simultaneously  sorry 
for  and  proud  of  his  daughter,  but  the  loss 
to  which  the  Grim  Reaper  had  subjected 
him  nor  the  worry  of  a  baby's  future  did 
not  bother  him  long,  because  he  did  not  ab- 
stain from  his  abominable  drinking  more 
than  a  few  hours. 

Years  passed  slowly  and  Susan,  grand- 
daughter of  Sir  Jeffery  Croyden,  had  grown 
to  be  a  valiant  and  beautiful  girl,  try- 
ing bravely  to  keep  a  home  together  with 
the  meagre  earnings  of  a  drunken  father. 
She  was  starting  life  under  serious  handi- 
caps. 

About  this  time  Ora  Tourette,  still  be- 
witchingly  beautiful  and  well  preserved,  met 
and  charmed  Tom  Neville,  nephew  of  Sir 
Bevis,  in  London.  Tom  visited  the  fair 
charmer  in  her  rooms  often,  and  was  en- 
ticed into  gambling  with  her  confederate, 
"Dick"  Carrington,  a  card  sharp.  While 
losing  heavily  one  night,  Tom  caught  Car- 
rington cheating,  and  he  accused  him  with- 
out hesitation.  A  quarrel  ensued.  Carring- 
ton drew  a  gun,  but  Tom  knocked  it  out  of 
his  hand.  The  weapon  flew  towards  Ora, 
who  picked  it  up  and  accidentally  pulled 
the  trigger.  The  stray  bullet  hit  Carrington 
and  he  fell  to  the  floor.  When  the  excited 
maid  rushed  in,  Ora  accused  Tom  of  killing 
him.  Carrington  tried  to  tell  the  truth, 
but  died  uttering  the  one  word,  "Neville." 

Tom,  a  few  hours  later,  confided  in  Sir 
Bevis,  and  at  the  latter's  suggestion  he  fled 
to  America.  The  young  fugitive  had  not 
been  in  New  York  long  when  he  chanced  to 
meet  Susan,  and  he  engaged  a  room  at  the 
Flynn  flat.  Susan,  charmed  by  his  likeable 
personality  and  his  natural  probity,  prompt- 
ly fell  in  love  with  him,  and  as  the  days 


rieir  love  ripe 


detective  was  tracing  the  man 


passed  Tom  found  himself  growing  very 
fond  of  the  little  girl. 

While  the  love  of  this  hopeful  couple  was 
ripening,  Drummond,  a  Scotland  Yard  man, 
succeeded  in  tracing  Tom  to  New  York,  and 
through  Flynn,  who  had  taken  a  venomous 
dislike  to  the  young  man  as  a  result  of  a 
bitter  quarrel  with  him,  the  detective  was 
placed  on  the  trail  which  promised  speedy 
success.  Tom,  who  had  invited  Susan  to 
be  his  guest  for  a  day  in  the  country,  was 
waiting  for  her  to  don  her  "best  clothes" 
when  Drummond  walked  into  the  place  and 
arrested  him  on  the  charge  of  murder. 

Tom  was  amazed  by  this  sudden  turn  of 


She  was  lonely  without  her  convict  lover 


events.  It  was  thoroughly  unexpected,  and 
when  Drummond  started  to  handcuff  him, 
he  fell  to  begging  earnestly. 

"There  is  a  little  girl  in  the  next  room 
who  must  not  know  of  this,"  he  said. 

"What's  she  got  to  do  with  it?"  the  officer 
demanded  in  surly  tone  of  voice. 

"Nothing,  only  wait  and  I  will  go  without 
the  manacles,"  Tom  urged,  whereupon 
Drummond  quickly  replaced  his  handcuffs 
in  his  pocket. 

Susan  had  not  heard  much  the  men  said, 
but  she  knew  someone  strange  was  present, 
and  she  rushed  into  the  room  exceedingly 
curious. 

"What  is  it?"  she  asked  Tom  anxiously 
as  she  entered. 

"It  is  nothing  to  worry  about,  Susan," 
Tom  explained  reassuringly.  "This  man  has 
just  notified  me  of  certain  important  busi- 
ness matters  which  demand  my  attention  in 
England." 

"And  you  must  go  away  and  leave  me  ?" 
she  asked  as  tears  welled  up  in  her  big  blue 
eyes. 

"Yes,  for  a  while,  but  it  won't  be  long 
until  I  shall  return  to  you,"  he  said. 

"And  must  you  go  now — at  once  ?"  she 
then  asked. 

"Yes,  without  a  moment's  delay,  for  it  is 
very  important,"  the  considerate  Tom  re- 
plied. 

Forthwitb  the  brave-hearted  Susan,  forc- 
ing a  smile,  took  a  pair  of  scissors  from  the 
table,  and  cutting  a  curl  from  her  hair,  gave 
it  to  Tom,  who  tenderly  placed  it  in  his 
wallet.  Then  he  bade  her  good-bye  and  left 
with  Drummond.  Broken-hearted  Susan 
sought  consolation  in  playing  with  her  pet 
dog,  "Poicy,"  confiding  to  the  extent  of  de- 
claring "there  ain't  no  chance  in  this  world 
-it's  all  bluff." 

Upon  being  tried  for  murder  in  England, 
Tom  was  sentenced  to  twenty  years  in 
prison.  The  incontrovertible  testimony  of 
Ora  and  her  maid  spelled  ruin  to  the  un- 
fortunate  victim   of   circumstances. 

Some  time  later  Sir  Jeffery  Croyden  re- 
ceived a  letter  from   Flynn,  written   while 
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the  latter  was  dying.  The  letter  contained  a 
picture  of  Susan  and  the  request  that  Sir 
Jeffery  befriend  her  inasmuch  as  she  was 
his  own  granddaughter.  Sir  Jeffery  sent  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thompson  to  America  to  get 
Susan  at  once.  They  found  the  girl  eager 
to  accompany  them,  but  she  refused  point- 
blank  to  leave  "Poicy"  behind,  and  so  the 
dog  was  included  in  the  party. 

As  Susan  approached  Croyden  Hall  with 
the  Thompsons,  she  discovered  Tom  work- 
ing with  a  gang  of  convicts  near  the  road- 
way. Leaping  from  the  automobile  she  ran 
to  him  and  learned  that  he  was  serving  a 
twenty-year  sentence.  Throwing  ethics  to 
the  winds',  she  clung  tenaciously  to  him  until 
she  was  dragged  away  by  Thompson  and  a 
guard,  and  thus  Tom  once  more  saw  the 
little  girl  he  loved  so  intensely  go  out  of 
his  life. 

Sir  Jeffery  welcomed  Susan  with  open 
arms,  and  there  was  plenty  of  reciprocity 
on  the  girl's  part  when  he  showered  tender- 
ness upon  her.  The  bond  of  endearment  ex- 
isted between  them  from  the  beginning. 

A  few  days  later  Sir  Bevis  had  an  inter- 
view with  Sir  Jeffery  regarding  Ora  Tour- 
ette.  Sir  Bevis  had  pleaded  with  Ora  to 
tell  the  truth  and  save  Tom,  but  the  heart- 
less French  woman  had  flatly  refused,  and 
Sir  Bevis  was  heartbroken.  Susan  entered 
the  room  in  time  to  hear  the  story,  and 
she  astonished  the  two  men  with  an  idea 
which  she  had  some  difficulty  in  explaining. 

"In  de  world  agin  er  when  the  murderer 
sees  Lady  Gwendilin's  ghost  he  blows  de 
whole  works,  and  if  dis  dame  wid  de  funny 
name  knew  me  mother  and  got  a  peek  at 
me,  she'd  do  de  same  t'ing,"  she  finally 
blurts  out. 

Sir  Jeffery  decided  the  girl's  scheme  was 
worth  a  trial,  and  by  strategy  he  induced 
Ora  to  visit  him  at  Croyden  Hall.  While 
Ora  was  talking  to  Sir  Jeffery  and  telling 
him  of  her  grief  over  Nancy's  death,  she 
suddenly  espied  what  she  believed  to  be 
Nancy's  ghost  standing  in  a  shaft  of  moon- 
light and  pointing  at  her.  Terrified  she 
clung  to  Sir  Jeffery,  who  tried  to  tell  her 
there  was  no  one  there.  Convinced  that 
Nancy  had  returned  in  spirit  form  to  tor- 
ment her,  Ora  broke  down  and  confessed 
all.  Drummond  and  Sir  Bevis,  who  had 
been  watching  and  listening  behind  the  por- 
tieres, entered  at  this  moment  and  Drum- 
mond led  the  hysterical  woman  away  as  his 
prisoner.  Susan's  plan  had  worked  out  ad- 
mirably, and  she  had  done  her  part  well  by 
taking  on  ghost-like  mannerisms  while  pos- 
ing in  the  moonlight. 

It  all  led  to  Tom's  early  release  from 
prison,  and  he  went  directly  to  Croyden 
Hall.  Susan  received  him  happily,  and  she 
was  immeasurably  pleased  when  he  showed 
her  the  curl  she  had  given  him  in  New 
York. 

"This  has  been  my  one  treasure  through 
all  these  terrible  times,"  he  told  her.  "And 
now,  my  darling,  I  am  going  away  again, 
but  this  time  to  build  up  a  future  for  you." 

"Nope,"  she  dissented  stubbornly.  "I've 
had  partings  enough.  I  want  to  be  with  my 
curl." 

Sir  Jeffery  and  Sir  Bevis,  peeping  from 
behind  the  portieres,  were  highly  elated 
over  what  they  saw  and  heard. 

"My  precious  darling,"  Tom  murmured 
as  he  embraced  Susan. 

"My  gentleman,"  she  murmured  back 
joyously. 

From  the  Bluebird  Photoplay  by  Kate  Jordan, 
through  special  arrangement  with  the  Bluebird 
Company,  starring  Violet  Mersereau. 


Encouraging  Congratulations 


The  Photo-Play  Journal  is  happy  to 
acknowledge  receipt  of  several  hundred  let- 
ters of  congratulations  and  it  is  regrettable 
that  a  lack  of  space  prevents  the  publication 
of  them  all.  It  is  beyond  us  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  divulge  at  least  samples  of 
these  voluntary  boosts,  which  give  the  man- 
agement of  this  periodical  unlimited  encour- 
agement.   Hence  the  following  letters  : 

FROM  A  PUBLICITY  PROMOTER 

Congratulations  on  your  notable  birthday 
and  permit  me  to  join  your  hosts  of  ad- 
mirers in  wishing  a  long  life  to  The  Photo- 
play Journal,  one  of  the  publication  won- 
ders of  the  age. 

Silas  E.  Snyder, 
Balboa,  Long  Beach,  Cal. 


FROM   A  VETERAN   NEWSPAPER  MAN 

I  have  a  copy  of  the  February  issue  of 
The  Photo-Play  Journal,  and  must  say 
it  is  the  neatest,  cleanest  and  the  best  press 
work  I  ever  saw.  I  have  been  in  the  printing 
business  since  1881,  and  can  say  I  never 
saw  anything  in  the  way  of  printing  more 
beautiful  than  The  Photo-Play  Journal. 
Every  page  in  the  book  is  simply  perfec- 
tion and  nothing  is  overdone.  The  illus- 
trations are.  simply  great.  This  is  just  a 
voluntary  word  of  praise  from  one  who  ap- 
preciates good  work  and  who  is  not  afraid 
to  say  so.  You  can  count  me  as  a  regular 
subscriber. 

Arch  Hogue,  Sherman  Democrat, 
Sherman,  Tex. 


FROM  A  GREAT  ACTRESS 

May  I  compliment  you  on  your  splendid 
periodical  ?  It  is  the  ideal  motion  picture 
magazine  for  both  the  playgoer  and  the 
artist.  Each  month  I  look  forward  with 
pleasurable  anticipation  to  its  issue.  Please 
find  inclosed  my  order  for  one  year's  sub- 
scription. 

Fannie  Ward,  Lasky  Studio, 

Hollywood,  Cal. 


FROM  A  STUDENT  OF  MAGAZINES 

I  am  a  new  friend  of  your  magazine,  and 
I  wish  to  express  my  sentiments  in  regard 
to  it.  I've  been  reading  all  the  photoplay 
publications  and  recently  I  happened  to  espy 
the  February  number  of  The  Photo-Play 
Journal  on  a  newsstand  and  I  bought  a 
copy,  and,  believe  me,  it  is  some  book. 
You  use  such  good  paper  and  such  very 
good  pictures  are  shown  by  that,  let  alone 
the  fine  articles  you  publish.  You  do  good 
work  on  that  printing,  especially  the  re- 
production of  pictures,  which  is  simply 
great.  Some  concerns  think  people  don't 
notice  the  neatness  and  quality  of  paper,  but 
that  is  what  the  majority  look  at  first.  I 
am  from  now  on  a  very  interested  reader, 
and  will  push  your  magazine  by  urging  all 
my  friends  to  buy  it. 

William   A.   Fox, 
West  Carrollton,  O. 


FROM  A  BANKER 

The  Photo-Play  Journal  is  one  of  my 
supreme  favorites  among  all  magazines, 
and  I  consider  it  a  masterpiece  in  every 
particular.  It  is  in  a  class  by  itself  and  it 
is  thoroughly  unique.  I  do  not  doubt  the 
statement  that  The  Photo-Play  Journal 
is  the  fastest  growing  of  all  motion  picture 
periodicals.    The  reason  is  very  obvious. 

Frank  Drinnin,  Third  National  Bank, 

Philadelphia. 


FROM  A  RAIEROAD  MAN 

For  nearly  a  year  I  have  been  a  regular 
reader  of  The  Photo-Play  Journal,  and 
now  my  admiration  for  the  publication  has 
grown  to  such  proportions  that  I  cannot 
resist  doing  something  I  never  did  before, 
namely,  to  "write  the  editor"  and  con- 
gratulate him.  By  all  odds,  The  Photo- 
play Journal  is  the  greatest  periodical 
published  in  America  today.  I  am  con- 
vinced of  this,  because  I  read  and  study 
them  all.  From  an  art  or  pictorial  stand- 
point and  from  a  literary  standpoint  this 
world  has  never  seen  the  equal  of  The 
Photo-Play  Journal,  according  to  my  no- 
tion. Whoever  is  your  directing  head — the 
man  who  is  responsible  for  the  contents  of 
your  magazine — he  is  a  genius  whose  name 
is  sure  to  be  emblazoned  in  the  hall  of  fame 
as  the  first  man  to  ever  really  give  a  heart, 
a  soul  and  a  character  to  a  magazine.  Most 
of  the  fiction  and  features  published  in 
The  Photo-Play  Journal  are  superb  and 
you  may  rest  assured  you  are  enriching  the 
annals  of  literature  with  every  number.  I 
am  inclosing  my  check  for  another  year's 
subscription,  considerably  in  advance,  but  I 
want  to  convince  you  that  I  mean  what  I 
say.  Here's  hoping  the  masses  and  the 
classes  come  to  know  the  worth  of  The 
Photo-Play  Journal  as  I  do. 

William  Morris,  Reading  Railway, 

Philadelphia. 


FROM  A  PROMINENT  LAWYER 

I  take  pleasure  in  congratulating  the 
management  of  The  Photo-Play  Journal 
for  developing  in  one  year  the  greatest 
motion  picture  magazine  ever  published.  It 
is  the  wonderful  child  of  the  brain  of  a 
clever  genius  and  it  deserves  the  remark- 
able success  it  has  achieved.  Count  me  as 
one  of  your  constant  readers  and  sincere 
admirers. 

Robert  G.  Erskine, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FROM  AN   ENTHUSIASTIC  GEORGIAN 

If  there  ever  was  a  magazine  to  rave 
about,  that  magazine  is  The  Photo-Play 
Journal,  the  undisputed  champion  of  them 
all.  I  love  it  from  cover  to  cover,  and  I 
am  proud  to  claim  credit  for  securing  you 
eight  new  subscribers  among  my  friends 
just  by  showing  them  my  copies.  It  is 
great  and  wonderful. 

JEANETTE  McLeod, 
Greenwood  Ave.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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A  Motion  Picture  Giant  Tells  About  Other  Famous  Mammoth  Men 

By   FRANK   SNOW 

AMES  GROVER  TARVER. 
That's  the  name  of  the  newest 
William  Fox  photoplayer — one 
who  literally  towers  above 
everyone  else  in  the  motion  pic- 
ture profession,  and  above  nearly  everyone 
in  the  entire  United  States. 

Mr.  Tarver  is  short  in  name,  but  long  in 
person.  He's  just  7  feet  5  inches  tall,  from 
tip  to  toe,  and  his  weight  is  perilously  close 
to  four  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Tarver's  tonnage  is  distributed  so 
well  over  his  enormous  frame  that  he  does 
not  seem  to  be  quite  the  giant  that  he  really 
is.  He  has  a  magnificent  physique,  and  has 
never  been  ill  a  day  in  his  life. 

Mr.  Tarver  was  born  in  Franklin,  Texas, 
thirty  odd  years  ago,  and  has  been  with  the 
foremost  circuses  almost  since  he  was  able 
to  walk.  He  is  well-known  throughout  the 
country. 

Although  Mr.  Tarver  admits  he  is  blessed 
with  a  height  fairly  adequate,  he  asserts 
he  is  nearly  a  full  foot  shorter  than  an  Irish 
giant  named  O'Brien,  who  lived  in  North- 
ampton. 

"He  enjoyed  a  pipe,"  says  Mr.  Tarver, 
"and  inasmuch  as  he  was  8  feet  $y2  inches, 
the  lamps  of  the  town  gave  him  splendid  op- 
portunities for  lighting  it. 

"He  always  stopped  before  the  door  of  a 
grocer  in  Bridge  Street,  withdrew  the  cap  of 
the  lamp,  whiffed  his  tobacco  into  flame,  and 
then  walked  on  as  though  nothing  out  of  the 
ordinary  had  taken  place. 

"On  one  occasion  he  kissed  a  young  lady 
who  was  leaning  out  of  the  upper  window 
of  a  house  to  look  at  him  as  he  walked  along 
the  street.  Another  time,  the  huge  carriage 
in  which  he  was  traveling  was  stopped  by  a 
highwayman. 


"O'Brien  put  out  his  head  and  as  much  of 
his  body  as  possible,  to  see  what  was  the 
matter.  The  robber  became  so  terror- 
stricken  that  he  fell  unconscious." 

As  a  boy,  Mr.  Tarver  was  introduced  to 
Captain  Martin  Van  Buren  Bates,  the  fam- 
ous Kentucky  giant,  whose  stature  was  7 


feet    11J4    inches,   and   who   weighed    four 
hundred  and  ninety-six  pounds. 

He  wore  a  26  collar  and  a  No.  15  boot, 
Mr.  Tarver  declares,  and  his  wife,  who  was 
Miss  Anna  Swan,  was  exactly  his  height, 
and  tipped  the  scales  at  only  ninety-six 
pounds  less  than  her  husband. 


Sidney  Drew  Quotes  History  to  Prove  Washington  was  the  Father 

of  the  Motion  Picture  Idea 


Besides  being  "the  father  of  his  country," 
George  Washington  was  "the  father  of  the 
motion  picture  idea,"  according  to  Sidney 
Drew,  who,  with  his  wife,  stars  in  Metro- 
Drew  comedies. 

"In  Washington's  time  some  of  the  great- 
est motion  picture  stunts  in  history  were 
staged,"  said  Mr.  Drew.  "First  came  the 
Boston  Tea  Party.  Then  the  action  began 
getting  livelier,  until  Washington,  the 
Master  Director,  appeared  on  the  scene. 

"Instantly  he  established  order  out  of 
chaos,  and  the  first  production  of  'The  Birth 
of  a  Nation'  was  filled  with  action.  Great 
Britain  had  been  so  accustomed  to  'stills' 
that  when  Washington  pulled  his  stuff  on 
the  English  they  found  he  was  working  too 
fast  for  them. 

"Think  of  the  great  scenic  settings  on 
these  days — -of  the  characters  who  typified 
the  motion  picture  idea !  Paul  Revere,  for 
instance.  His  ride  gave  the  first  suggestion 
for  the  western  movie  stuff. 

"And  then  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence! Can  you  beat  that  for  'thrills?'  It  is 
two  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  Fourth 


of  July.  The  Declaration  of  American 
Independence  is  adopted  by  a  unanimous 
vote.  The  old  bell  man  of  the  State  House 
has  been  standing  in  the  steeple  all  day  long 
ready  to  sound  the  note  of  freedom  to  the 
city  and  the  nation.  'Close-up'  of  bellman 
and  bell.  Bellman  fondles  bell  and  smiles 
hopefully.      (Cut-in:) 

"  'This  day,  old  bell,  you'll  make  history.' 
The  hours  go  by.  The  gray-haired  veteran 
— I  am  quoting  Ridpath's  history  now — 
grows  discouraged  and  begins  to  say  (Cut 
in)--" 

"  'They  will  never  do  it — they  will  never 
do  it.'  Just  then  a  lad  who  has  been  sta- 
tioned below  runs  out  and  exclaims  at  the 
top  of  his  voice  (Cut  in )  : 

''Ring!  Ring!'  Close-up  of  bellman, 
who  registers  great  elation.  Close-up  of  the 
tongue  of  the  bell  as  it  begins  to  move.  And 
then  the  aged  patriot  rings  the  hell  as  he 
never  rang  before.  The  multitudes  that 
throng  the  streets — I  am  still  quoting  Kid- 
path — catch  the  signal  and  answer  the 
shouts  of  exultation.     Swift  couriers  bear 


the  glad  news  throughout  the  land.  Every- 
where the  declaration  is  received  with  en- 
thusiastic applause.  Flere  we  have  the  mob 
scenes,  with  close-up  of  pretty  girl  smiling 
on  handsome  youth,  whose  features  are 
plastered  with  patriotic  feeling. 

"Next  we  switch  to  New  York,  where 
the  populace  pulls  down  the  leaden  statue 
of  George  III  and  cast  it  into  bullets. 
Close-up  of  Washington  receiving  the  news 
with  joy.     (Cut-in :) 

;  'This  declaration  shall  be  read  at  the 
head  of  each  brigade.'  Next  we  have  naval 
stuff — General  Howe  sailing  to  Halifax, 
then  returning  to  Sandy  Flook  and  landing 
9,000  men  on  Staten  Island.  Here  we  have 
a  close-up  of  Howe  eating  pudding  and 
waiting  for  a  fitter  day  for  an  assault  on 
the  trenches  back  of  Brooklyn. 

"It  was  all  fine  movie  business.  Just 
think  of  the  real  ice  in  the  Delaware  river 
when  Washington  crossed  it.  Then  comes 
the  final  'fadeout'  of  Great  Britain  from 
America.  All  honor  to  Washington,  'the 
Father  of  his  country'  and  'the  Father  of 
the   motion    picture    idea.' ' 
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A  Wonderful 

Day  With  Capti 

vating  Peggy 

By  ADELE  W.  FLETCHER 


RY  to  imagine,  if  you  will,  my 
surprise  when  preparing  to 
spend  the  day  with  captivating 
Peggy  Hyland  of  the  Vitagraph 
Company,  I  learned  that  in 
order  to  journey  to  the  studios  with  her  in 
her  motor  I  would  have  to  be  ready  at  eight 
forty-five.  Needless  to  say  I  was  waiting 
when  her  limousine  drew  up  before  the 
door,  and  in  another  minute  we  were  speed- 
ing along  the  streets,  bound  for  the  Vita- 
graph  studios  in  Flatbush.  Occupying  the 
folding  seat  in  the  machine  and  contentedly 
looking  out  of  the  window  was  Jackpots. 
Jackpots,  I'll  have  you  understand,  is  a  most 
favored  animal.  He  is  the  little  star's 
loyal  comrade,  and  Miss  Hyland  thinks  the 


"You   can   always   improve   some   line   or   tint 


world  and  all  of  him.  "We  travelled  to 
stardom  together,"  she  explained,  "for  Jack- 
pots was  with  me  when  I  was  a  chorus 
girl     in     London,     working     for     George 


Peggy   and  "Jackpots' 


Edwards  at  a  salary  of  two  pounds  a  week." 

After  about  a  half  hour  we  arrived  at  the 
studios,  and  as  the  chauffeur  honked  his 
horn  when  entering  the  automobile  entrance, 
a  large  shaggy  brown  dog  seemed  to  spring 
from  nowhere  and  followed  the  machine  to 
the  steps  where  we  alighted. 

"Hello,  Bob,  old  fellow,"  exclaimed  Miss 
Hyland  delightedly.  "Did  you  come  to  meet 
your  old  friend  even  though  your  poor  foot 
was  sore.  All  right,  you  shall  have  your  re- 
ward." And  in  another  moment  she  opened 
the  door  of  her  dressing-room  and  Bob  and 
Jackpots  bounded  in,  almost  knocking  her 
off  her  feet. 

Dropping  her  manuscript,  large  motor 
coat,  bag  and  gloves  on  the  lounge  and 
saying  to  me,  "Now  just  make  yourself 
comiortable  while  I  attend  to  these  im- 
patient animals,"  she  went  to  a  locker  and 
taking  out  a  box  of  dog  biscuits  she  knelt 
upon  the  floor,  not  even  waiting  to  take  off 
her  hat  and  suit-coat. 

"This  is  a  daily  occurrence,"  she  said,  her 
eyes  sparkling  with  delight.  "And  I  think  I 
enjoy  it  nearly  as  much  as  they  do.  Dogs 
are  wonderful  anyway,  don't  you  think 
so?" 

Of  course  I  did !  I  couldn't  help  thinking 
so  if  Peggy  did,  for  she  had  entirely  capti- 
vated me  from  the  moment  she  clasped  my 
hand  in  her's  in  a  cheery  "Good  morning" 
an  hour  before  in  her  motor. 

A  call-boy  appeared  with  the  announce- 
ment that  the  director  wished  Miss  Hyland 
to  make  up  and  wait  in  her  dressing-room, 
for  he  expected  to  use  her  any  moment. 

Taking  off  her  suit  she  donned  a  dainty 
orchid  crepe  de  chine  negligee  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  put  on  her  make-up  before  the 
white  dressing  table.  As  she  explained  while 
she  worked,  no  matter  how  often  you  apply 
cosmetics,  you  can  always  improve  some  line 
or  tint.  In  fact,  it  appears  a  study  which 
she  quite  enjoys.  But  then,  as  I  learned 
before  the  day  ended,  this  little  star  truly 
loves  every  phase  of  her  life  before  the 
camera,  and  is  never  happier  than  when 
she  is  working  out  a  characterization. 

When  the  office  boy  came  in  with  her 
daily  mail,  she  excused  herself  while  she 
opened  the  letters  and  glanced  at  their  con- 
tents. 

"Now  they  go  into  my  writing-table 
drawer  until  I  answer  them,"  she  declared. 
"You  know  I  answer  every  letter  personally, 
for  I  love  the  dear  things  the  writers  say, 
and  I  feel  that  only  an  answer  penned  by  my 
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own  hand  is  the  proper  return.  Sometimes 
it  is  three  weeks  before  I  find  time  to  write 
them,  but  they  are  answered  nevertheless." 

About  eleven  o'clock  the  call-boy  again 
appeared  with  the  announcement  that  Miss 
Hyland's  director  would  like  her  to  be  ready 
in  five  minutes. 

"All  right,  Jim,"  she  answered.  "You 
needn't  come  back  for  me.  I'll  be  in  the 
road  across  the  street  where  we  take  the 
scene  on  time." 

Running  to  her  locker  she  dragged  forth 
a  trim  riding  habit  which  was  upon  her 
graceful  figure  in  no  time.  And,  indeed, 
she  made  a  charming  picture  in  the  tight- 
fitting  black  clothes  with  the  high  boots,  hat 
and  crop  in  her  gauntlet-gloved  hand. 

"You'll  come  over  with  me,  won't  you?" 
she  asked.  "We  have  only  one  short  scene 
that  I  do  in  this  costume." 


"And   indeed  she  made  a  charming   picture  in  the 
trim   habit 

Of  course  I  was  glad  of  this  opportunity 
to  watch  the  star  at  work,  and  when  we 
joined  the  supporting  company  it  was  easy 
to  see  that  she  was  a  prime  favorite  and 
duly  so,  for  she  had  a  smile  and  pleasant 
"Good  day"  for  every  one. 

By  the  time  we  returned  to  the  dressing- 
room  it  was  almost  noon,  and  Miss  Hyland 
told  me  how  she  always  had  a  light  luncheon 
in  her  room,  as  there  were  no  accommoda- 
tions about.  Hidden  by  a  pink  cretonne 
screen  was  a  sink,  a  stand  with  a  little  stove 
upon  it  and  a  cabinet  filled  with  food. 
Placing  a  wicker  table  in  the  center  of  the 
room,  she  moved  two  deep-winged  chairs 
up  to  it  and  placed  her  luncheon-set  upon  it. 
By  half-past  twelve  everything  was  ready, 
and  what  a  feast  we  did  have ! 

"It  is  seldom  that  I  have  time  to  prepare 
luncheon  myself,"  she  explained.  "You  sec 
today  is  an  exceptionally  easy  one,  and  I 
told  the  dear  matron  who  cares  for  the  extra 
girls  and  helps  me  while  my  maid  is  away, 
that  she  needn't  bother  coming  in.  I  just 
love  to  cook,  and  furthermore  I  sometimes 


"111   be   in    the   road   where   we   take   the   scene   on   time 


make  quite  delicious  things — would  you  be- 
lieve it?" 

When  we  finished  our  repast  the  dogs 
were  fed,  and  then  the  matron  came  in  to 
clear  away  the  things.  It  was  easy  to  see 
that  Miss  Hyland  was  her  idol,  and  it  was 
no  wonder,  because  the  little  star  couldn't 
have  been  more  courteous  had  she  been  talk- 
ing to  her  Queen. 

It  was  now  time  for  her  to  report  in  the 
studio  for  a  number  of  scenes,  so  into  the 
great  glass  building  we  went,  followed  by 
his  nibs,  Jackpots.    The  "set"  was  up,  and  a 


cunning  little  kitten  was  scampering  about 
as  though  he  enjoyed  working  for  the 
movies.  I  later  learned  that  this  same  cat 
was  rescued  from  the  basement  of  the  hotel 
where  Miss  Hyland  first  stopped  when  she 
came  to  America.  He  was  made  a  private 
pet  until  he  proved  himself  an  apt  actor,  and 
then  he  was  adopted  by  the  company.  Pick- 
ing him  up  in  her  arms,  she  talked  to  him 
tenderly,  and  soon  he  was  quieted  down  and 
ready  to  do  what  they  wished  him  to  do  in 
the  picture. 

{Continued  on  page  55) 


"Picking   the  kitten   up  in   her  arms   she   talked   to   him   tenderly' 
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The  Life  of  a  Photoplayer— Three 

Parts  Smile,  Two  Parts  Work, 

and  One  Part  Rest 


By  CECILE  SWEENEY 
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OU  have  often  heard  that  the 
life  of  a  photoplayer  is  strenu- 
ous in  the  extreme.  This  term, 
when  applied  to  the  profession 
generally,  is  a  slight  exagger- 
ation. It  is  true  the  people  who  portray 
screen  characters  oftentimes  are  kept  very 
busy  doing  their  share  to  entertain  the 
populace,  but  there  are  few  of  them  who  do 
not  have  ample  time  for  recreation,  and  they 
cannot  be  blamed  for  availing  themselves  of 
all  such  opportunities. 

The  case   of   Agnes   Vernon,   the  young 
leading  lady  who  has  been  playing  some  of 


amiable  disposition,  ride  wonderfully,  or 
must  possess  any  one  of  a  hundred  ac- 
complishments which  attract  the  attention 
not  only  of  the  average  movie  fan,  but  of 
the  hardened  critics  and  heads  of  the  film 
world.  Such  a  little  girl  is  beautiful 
Agnes  Vernon. 

When  Carl  Laemmle,  president  of  the  Big 
U  organization,  conceived  the  idea  that  Ho- 
bart  Henley  with  his  fine  stage  presence 
and  talents,  would  do  even  greater  and  big- 
ger things  in  the  west,  he  had  also  in  mind  a 
little  leading  lady  who  would  be  an  ideal 
partner  for  the  handsome  Hobart. 


And   she   smiles   her  enthusiasm   over  motoring 


the  most  important  roles  in  Bluebird  and 
Universal  productions  of  late,  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  just  about  how  the  average  photo- 
player's  time  is  divided.  Two-sixths  of 
this  young  star's  time  is  devoted  to  work, 
one-sixth  of  this  being  in  the  studio  and  the 
other  one-sixth  being  in  her  own  home 
where  she  joyously  does  most  of  her  own 
housework.  In  this  regard  it  might  be 
divulged  that  she  considers  the  studio  and 
her  kitchen  as  her  two  paradises  on  earth. 
Just  as  she  is  an  enthusiastic  and  successful 
actress,  she  is  equally  as  enthusiastic  and 
successful  a  little  cook. 

Three-sixths  or  one-half  of  her  time  is 
devoted  to  smiling,  but,  of  course,  as  one 
of  the  accompanying  pictures  will  show,  a 
part  of  this  smiling  remains  with  her  as  she 
works  in  her  garden.  The  other  one-sixth 
of  her  time  is  given  up  to  sleeping.  Sum- 
marizing it  all,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  there  is 
just  about  the  proper  proportion  of  every- 
thing in  her  everyday  existence.  And  this 
may  be  said  of  her  thousands  of  associates 
in  the  photoplay  art. 

In  a  big  city  like  Universal  City,  where 
hundreds  of  men,  women  and  children  are 
employed  daily  in  the  making  of  moving 
pictures,  an  actress  must  be  either  beautiful, 
talented,  fearless,  wear  magnificent  crea- 
tions,   "screen    well,"    be    possessed    of    an 


After  some  deliberation  it  was  finally  de- 
cided by  the  Universal  heads  that  Miss 
Vernon  would,  in  the  future,  play  opposite 
Mr.  Henley,  and  there  is  no  happier  child 
than  pretty  Agnes  in  Universal  City. 

This  golden-haired,  blue-eyed  little  girl 
was  born  in  Oregon,  December  27,  1896, 
making  her  just  nineteen  years  old.  She 
was  educated  in  a  private  school,  after 
which  she  and  her  mother  moved  to  Cali- 
fornia. Agnes  always  had  a  hankering  for 
the  stage,  but  her  prim  mother  would  not 
hear  of  it.  However,  one  day  a  little  over  a 
year  ago,  mother  and  Agnes  visited  the 
Universal  studios,  then  located  in  Holly- 
wood, and  when  they  saw  the  happy,  out- 
door life  of  the  actors  of  the  movies,  con- 
sent was  readily  given.  Miss  Vernon  then 
received  her  first  part  from  Murdoch  Mac- 
Quarrie,  and  although  she  had  had  no  ex- 
perience whatever,  she  soon  learned  the 
rudiments  of  acting  before  the  camera,  and 
before  long  Mr.  MacQuarrie  gave  her  some 
leading  roles  to  play.  That  she  was  suc- 
cessful is  a  foregone  conclusion  as  those 
who  have  seen  her  work  in  "When  It's 
One  of  Your  Own,"  "The  Fear  Within," 
"Where  Brains  Are  Needed"  and  other  pro- 
ductions in  which  she  has  been  featured 
during  the  past  year. 


Miss  Vernon   wants   to   be   a   smiling 
champion  pedestrian 

"Of  course  I  do  not  want  to  create  the 
impression  I  am  so  extremely  busy  that  I 
only  get  four  hours  sleep  out  of  every 
twenty-four,"  Miss  Vernon  says.  "My 
division  of  the  day  into  six  parts  takes 
into  consideration  only  the  wakeful  hours. 
From  my  earliest  childhood  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  keep  smiling  at  least  one-half  of  my 
time.  I  truly  detest  a  somber  face  when 
there  is  no  excuse  for  it.  One  little  smile 
contributes  more  to  the  wholesome  work  of 
spreading  cheer  to  our  fellows  than  most 
any  other  potential  influence  I  know  of,  and 
therefore  I  am  not  only  an  exponent  of  the 
art  of  smiling  but  I  respectfully  exhort  all 
to  become  addicted  to  such  pleasantry. 
This  glorious  spectacular  affair  we  call  life 
is  just  as  replete  with  inspiration  to  make 
merry  as  it  is  beset  with  woes.  I  consider 
it  a  strictly  fifty-fifty  proposition,  and  all  a 
human  being  needs  to  do  is  to  strive  in- 
cessantly to  dodge  the  dark  half  of  it  and 
to  persist  in  projecting  oneself  into  the 
realm  where  perpetual  sunshine  rules  su- 
premely. 

"I  think  I  am  within  bounds  of  propriety 
when  I  assert  that  there  are  too  many  mov- 
ing picture  actresses  who  take  themselves 
seriously  to  excess,  and  they  fail  many 
times  to  smile  when  every  incentive  pro- 
vided by  the  part  they  are  playing  requires 
them  to  smile.     I  think  through  the  medium 


But   she's   serious   about   her   work 
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of  the  screen  is  provided  a  most  effectual 
means  of  spreading  the  doctrine  of  smiling 
at  life's  vicissitudes.  Therefore  it  is  con- 
stantly my  concern  to  be  able  to  look  pleas- 
ant as  much  as  possible  in  every  role  I  play 
giving  me  the  slightest  opportunity.  More- 
over, outside  of  one's  work  there  is  un- 
limited chance  for  maintaining  a  cheer  in- 
fusing countenance,  and  every  person  owes 
it  to  exalted  causes  of  the  general  weal 
to  contribute  gratuitously  a  lion's  share  to 
the  good  work  of  betraying  a  sunny  dis- 
position. 

"When  it  comes  to  work,  I  figure  that 
one-third  of  one's  wakeful  time  is  enough 
to  devote  to  such  strenuosity,  because  the 
old  saying  about  'too  much  work  makes  a 
dull  boy  of  Jack'  is  truly  applicable,  and 
its  warning  should  be  heeded." 

Miss  Vernon  has  a  curious  combination 
of  ambitions.  First  of  all,  she  wants  to  be 
one  of  the  foremost  of  moving  picture  stars. 
Secondly,  she  aspires  to  be  an  expert  horti- 
culturalist  and  she  devotes  a  great  deal  of 
her  leisure  time  to  the  cultivation  and  study 
of  flowers  and  of   the  vegetable  kingdom 


Here   she's   figuring  on   how  to  surpass   the 
world's   greatest   chefs 

in  general.  Thirdly,  she  is  just  as  eager  to 
accomplish  extraordinary  things  in  the 
cuisine  art,  and  she  says  she  will  never  be 
satisfied  until  she  can  vie  creditably  with 
the  best  chefs  of  the  world.  Another  one 
of  her  ambitions  is  to  tour  the  world  in  an 
automobile.  She  owns  and  drives  her  own 
car — always  smiling.  Still  another  one  of 
her  ambitions  is  to  achieve  fame  as  a 
champion  pedestrian.  She  can  walk  ten 
miles  at  a  lively  pace  without  showing 
the  slightest  signs  of  fatigue,  and,  she  has 
walked  twenty  and  thirty  miles  at  a  clip 
just  for  the  fun  of  it.  Few  actresses  can 
boast   such   a   variety   of   aspirations. 

"Variety  gives  zest  to  life,  and  I  am 
always  willing  and  anxious  to  learn  any 
new  useful  and  wholesome  pastimes,"  she 
says.  "The  only  fun  about  cards,  for  in- 
stance, is  to  be  aide  to  play  many  different 
kinds  of  games  with  them.  It  would  soon 
become  tiresome  if  one  played  a  single 
game  continuously.  I  think  card  playing 
loses  its  fascination  unless  you  change 
games  frequently.  The  same  idea  holds 
true  in  the  case  of  dancing  according  to 
my  opinion.  The  fun  in  dancing  is  having 
the  ability  to  do  an  extensive  variety  of 
steps.  The  most  charming  style  of  dancing 
would  become  boresome  if  you  kept  inces- 


The   fascination   of   horticulture  keeps   her  smiling 


santly  at  it  to  the  exclusion  of  other  styles." 
As  is  unmistakably  evident,  Miss  Vernon 
is  a  girl  of  the  "so  different"  variety.  She 
is  indeed  quite  interesting,  and  it  seems  per- 
fectly safe  to  predict  a  worth-while  future 
for  her  in  pictures,  because  she  has  the 
right  spirit  about  life  in  general,  and  this 
after  all  is  the  indispensable  quality  that 
without  obtaining  the  proper  artistry  to 
interpret  characters  in  make-believe. 

She  is  certainly  making  friends  rapidly 
with  the  photoplay  fans  of  this  glorious 
America  of  ours,  and  when  the  great  Euro- 
pean War  is  terminated  and  the  unfortunate 
peoples  of  the  belligerant  nations  have  time 
to  regale  themselves  in  the  diversion  af- 
forded by  the  screen,  they  should  be  given 
plenty  of  the  features  in  which  Miss  Ver- 
non proves  so  delightful  to  help  forget  the 
monumental  troubles  war  lords  have  heaped 
upon  them  with  so  much  reckless  abandon 
and  lack  of  consideration. 

There  is  one  more  interesting  phase  of 
Miss  Vernon's  life  worthy  of  mention.  This 
is  her  inclination  towards  practical  charity. 
She  will  forsake  any  pastime  or  work  to 
go  to  the  aid  of  an  unfortunate.  She  often 
gives  away  the  most  of  her  salary  to  allevi- 
ate the  sufferings  of  the  needy.  She  smiles 
most  radiantly  when  engaged  in  this  laud- 
able occupation.  She  extends  her  efforts  in 
promoting    the    humanity    of    mankind    by 


mingling  with  all  the  aspirants  for  photo- 
play fame  she  can  meet  around  the  studio. 
Her  set  purpose  is  to  seek  out  the  deluded 
ones  who  are  devoid  of  talent  or  ability  and 
to  set  them  right. 

"It  is  a  shame  that  so  many  misled  people 
should  continue  a  futile  struggle  in  a  game 
that  holds  no  possibility  of  a  win  for  them, 
and  I  am  constantly  trying  to  save  as  many 
of  them  as  I  can  from  the  inevitable  bitter 
disappointment  by  inducing  them  to  forget 
their  fallacious  ideas  that  they  can  act,  and 
to  return  to  the  work  they  know  they  can 
do,"  she  says.  "Occasionally  you  find  one 
who  resents  your  advice,  but  nine  times 
out  of  ten  you  can  convince  the  hopelessly 
deficient  that  they  are  flirting  with  woe." 

Miss  Vernon  thinks  there  should  be  some 
sort  of  nation-wide  association  established 
to  carry  on  systematically  the  work  of  dis- 
illusioning the  hundreds  of  young  men  and 
women  who  persist  in  breaking  into  the 
movies  even  after  they  have  been  tried  out 
as  an  "extra"  and  found  sadly  wanting. 

"I  imagine  picture  producers  would  wel- 
come such  an  institution,"  she  says. 

However,  as  she  acknowledges,  there  are 
thousands  of  would-be  screen  favorites  now 
in  the  oblivion  of  the  "extra"  ranks  who 
would  tenaciously  hang  on  just  the  same. 
To  chase  rainbows  is  just  as  human  as  it  is 
to  err. 


And    now    for   the   Vernon    beauty   nap 
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INTERESTING  FACTS  ABOUT  THE  CLAN  THAT  ACTS 
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Gail  Kane  and  Mary  Miles  Minter  are  or- 
ganizing Red  Cross  clubs  among  the  motion 
picture  actresses  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  both 
being  imbued  with  the  idea  that  while  the 
nation  prepares  to  hurt  people  of  other  races 
we  should  prepare  for  our  own  people  who  get 
hurt.  # 

Harry  Pollard,  of  the  Pollard  Picture  Plays 
Company,  is  compiling  a  dictionary  of  words 
connected  with  motion  pictures,  and  it  is  safe 
to  predict  that  when  he  has  finished  the  job 
he  will  have  a  bulky  book  filled  to  overflowing 
without  having  a  single  word  Webster  ever 
put  into  a  dictionary.  Thus  has  the  photoplay 
industry  contributed  to  the  upbuilding  of  lan- 
guage. ^ 

Blanche  Sweet,  Vivian  Martin  and  Mae 
Murray,  all  three  stars  of  Paramount  Pictures, 
possess  ambitions  to  create  new  styles  for 
smart  people.  They  vie  with  each  other  in  de- 
vising new  ideas  in  all  sorts  of  wearing  ap- 
parel for  milady,  and  each  has  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  their  creations  worn  on  New 
York's  select  Fifth  Avenue. 

Tom  Mix  started  life  as  a  cow-puncher  in 
Texas.  Later  he  faced  a  firing  squad  in  Cen- 
tral America  and  had  a  narrow  escape  from 
death.  Finally  he  served  as  a  United  States 
marshal,  was  one  of  Col.  Roosevelt's  Rough 
Riders  in  the  Spanish-American  War.  Later  he 
was  a  scout  in  the  Philippines,  and  after  that 
he  was  in  the  Boxer  uprising  in  China,  being 
wounded  when  Peking  was  captured.  He 
fought  in  the  Boer  war,  and  was  with  the  late 
President  Madero  of  Mexico  when  he  captured 
Juarez.  Now  he  is  a  William  Fox  director 
and  star.  Mix  has  literally  mixed  into  most 
everything  in  the  form  of  adventure. 

Sessue  Hayakawa,  the  Lasky  star,  is  learn- 
ing Xo  play  the  ukelele  in  an  effort  to  "drown 
out"  Wallace  Reid,  who  is  about  the  most  per- 
sistent devotee  to  the  violin  in   filmdom. 
# 

Sylvia  Bremer,  who  was  recently  engaged  to 
support  Charles  Ray,  is  an  Australian  beauty, 
who  has  already  achieved  an  enviable  success 
on  the  "legitimate"  stage,  her  latest  affiliation 
of  this  sort  having  been  in  George  Bernard 
Shaw's  "Major  Barbara." 

Clifford  Gray,  Balboa's  new  juvenile,  studied 
music  in  Berlin  and  Paris  before  going  into  pic- 
tures. He  has  set  many  of  Eugene  Field's 
lyrics  to  music. 

Eugenie  Besserer  was  once  known  as  the 
champion  woman  fencer  of  the  world.  Since 
becoming  a  Selig  star  she  has  been  working 
very  hard  to  win  laurels  as  one  of  the  "movie 
champions." 

James  Kirkwood  was  trained  in  the  art  of 
wood  carving  in  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  be- 
fore he  ever  dreamed  of  being  a  motion  picture 
director  or  actor.  He  is  an  expert  at  making 
wooden  models.  Presumably,  however,  he  has 
a  marked  aversion  for  "wooden  heads." 
* 

House  Peters,  the  Morosco  star,  has  been 
presented  with  an  extraordinary  penknife  hav- 
ing seventeen  blades.  It  hails  from  an  ad- 
mirer who  evidently  believes  in  giving  his 
favorite  plenty  of  chances  to  cut  a  wide  swath. 
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George  Walsh  was  famous  as  a  football 
player  when  he  was  a  student  at  Fordham 
College.  ^ 

Maxine  Elliott,  the  world-famous  beauty, 
who  has  gone  into  pictures  as  a  Goldwyn 
star,  is  writing  a  book  containing  her  theatrical 
recollections.  It  will  be  published  late  in  the 
forthcoming   summer.  ^ 

Annette  DeFoe,  Fox  film  comedienne,  is  of 
French  parentage.  Her  real  name  is  Annette 
Au  Coin,  which,  translated,  means  "on  the 
corner,"  she  says.  ^ 

Diplomatic  relations  between  Bryant  Wash- 
burn, Essanay  star,  and  Mike,  the  night- 
watchman,  have  been  severed  temporarily.  As 
has  been  his  daily  custom,  Mr.  Washburn  gave 
Mike  a  cigar  upon  entering  the  studios  the 
other  morning.  It  was  an  excellent  smoke,  but 
somebody  switched  it  on  Mike  for  a  loaded  one. 
When  Mike  settled  himself  comfortably  for  a 
good  smoke,  there  was  an  explosion  which  al- 
most knocked  the  watchman  out  of  his  chair. 
Mr.  Washburn  has  entered  negotiations  where- 
by he  can  be  exonerated  and  diplomatic  rela- 
tions again  restored.    & 

Extra!  John  Wanamaker  has  joined  the  Fox 
film  forces  as  an  actor!  Nay,  nay,  Pauline, 
'tis  not  the  venerable  Philadelphia  merchant 
prince,  but  an  eleven-year-old  future-great, 
who  is  blessed  with  an  illustrious  name. 

An  exceedingly  interesting  little  fact  known 
to  very  few  is  that  Charlie  Chaplin  gives  away 
about  $1,000  per  week  to  charity. 


Ethel  Barrymore,  the  popular  Metro  star, 
has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  Gypsy  lore, 
and  she  has  discovered  that  this  race  of  lovers 
of  wanderlust  first  made  their  appearance  in 
Europe  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury and  the  same  words  used  by  them  in 
those  days  are  in  vogue  among  the  Gypsies 
of  America  today. 

Mrs.  Vernon  Castle,  whose  latest  fame  has 
come  through  her  characterization  of  the  lead- 
ing role  in  the  serial,  "Patria,"  is  now  "some- 
where in  France"  with  her  husband,  Vernon 
Castle,  who  is  a  member  of  the  British  Avi- 
ation Corps. 

According  to  statistics  conscientiously 
gathered,  there  have  been  a  total  of  162  babies 
named  after  Theda  Bara  in  the  last  two  years. 
Meanwhile  this  well-known  actress  confesses 
that  she  spends  an  average  of  $400  per  month 
for  stamps  with  which  to  mail  out  her  auto- 
graphed photographs. 

While  at  a  club  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  dur- 
ing the  production  of  "Broadway  Jones"  re- 
cently, George  M.  Cohan  became  interested 
in  a  little  negro  attache  who  frequently  an- 
swered the  telephone  in  the  same  manner. 
Every  time  the  phone  bell  rang  the  little  darkie 
rushed  through  the  crowded  room  and  shouted 
into  the  receiver:  "Hello.  Yes.  Wazat? 
Good-bye."  Finally  George  M.  asked:  "Boy, 
what  was  that?"  "Oh  dat?"  said  the  darkie, 
"Dat's  nuthin.  There's  always  somebuddy 
wants  to  speak  to  somebuddy,  dat's  all." 
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With  the  Advent  of  Spring  Ye  Trysting-place  Becomes  Popular 


Here  we  have  Harold  Lockwood  and  May  Allison  showing  how  graceful  lovers  can  be  when  in  their  element  of 

Nature's  Beauty  and  Lord  Love's  Temptations.      It  is  just  a  reminder  that  "in  the  springtime 

the  thoughts  of  young  folks  turn  to  love" 
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I  THIS  MONTH'S  PHOTO-PLAY  SUGGESTION  [ 

|       Note:  Bach  month  one  or  more  short  stories  will  be  given  their  first  publication  in  this  department  for  the  consideration  of  photoplay  producers  m 

|      as  well  as  the  entertainment  of  our  readers.    All  writers,  amateur  or  professional,  having  stories  of  merit  which  they  wish  to  get  before  pro-  M 

m       duccrs  to  an  advantage  are  welcome  to  this  agency,  and  in  case  their  material  is  accepted  by  any  producer,  they  will  be  given  the  entire  amount  J 
g       the  latter  might  pay.     The  chief  purpose  of  this  unique  plan  is  to  help  worthy  writers  who  are  without  literary  reputation  as  yet. 


SETTLED  OUT  OF  COURT 


HE  line  at  the  general  delivery- 
window  of  the  great  city  post 
office  includes  among  its  number 
a  tall,  wholesome-looking  young 
man,  from  whose  face  and  neck 
several  months  of  city  life  have  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  effacing  the  tan  of  the  country.  His 
ready-made  clothes  are  neat,  and  in  excellent 
taste.  He  has  a  pleasant  smile.  His  broad 
shoulders  give  evidence  of  strong  muscular 
development. 

He  calls  for  his  mail  and  receives  a  letter 
addressed  to  "R.  Cowan,  General  Delivery, 
Metropolis."  Back  in  the  little  home  town  a 
loving  mother  has  written  it  by  lamplight  and 
enclosed  a  flower  from  the  garden  that  borders 
the  path  to  the  humble  cottage. 

Ronald  Cowan  draws  aside  to  read  his  letter. 
It  will  not  keep.  He  must  read  it  now  before 
taking  his  evening  meal  in  the  basement 
cafeteria. 

Then  to  his  lonely  room  on  the  third  floor 
of  a  second-rate  apartment  house  on  the  ragged 
edge  of  respectability  within  walking  distance 
of  the  office. 

On  recommendation  of  leading  citizens  of 
the  home  town  Ronald  has  secured  a  position  in 
the  office  of  the  assistant  district  attorney, 
where  he  can  supplement  his  study  of  law  with 
some  actual  practice.  Already  he  has  proven 
of  worth,  and  is  looked  upon  with  favor.  It  is 
his  ambition  to  hang  out  his  shingle  for  him- 
self as  a  full-fledged  attorney-at-law,  some  day. 

The  next  evening  upon  return  to  his  lodg- 
ings, Ronald  is  introduced  in  the  hallway  by  the 
landlady  to  "Miss  Cowen,"  who  has  just  taken 
the  room  across  the  hall.  Miss  Cowen  is  an 
exceedingly  attractive  young  lady,  and  her 
charms  are  appreciated  even  by  Ronald,  back- 
ward though  he  be  in  matters  involving  the 
gentler  sex. 

Miss  Cowen  frankly  surveys  her  neighbor 
and,  while  recognizing  his  unsophistication,  ad- 
mires his  evident  manliness  and  his  good  looks. 

As  he  returns  home  the  following  evening, 
Ronald  sees  Miss  Cowen  accompanied  by  a 
slick-haired,  slender  gentleman  of  the  floor- 
walker type,  who  escorts  her  to  her  door  and 
is  there  bade  good  night  by  the  self-possessed 
young  lady,  who  pleasantly  greets  her  roomer- 
neighbor  and  precedes  him  up  the  stairs. 

Outside  his  door  Ronald  tarries  a  moment  to 
look  at  Miss  Cowen's  closed  door  and  then 
toward  the  street.  With  a  ruminative  look  he 
disappears  into  his  room. 

The  following  day,  in  making  a  purchase 
of  a  tie  in  one  of  the  great  department  stores, 
Ronald  is  surprised  to  find  Miss  Cowen  vending 
those  articles  of  masculine  adornment. 

She  naively  endeavors  to  sell  him  a  flashy 
tie,  but  Ronald,  noting  the  slick-haired  floor- 
walker in  the  offing  attired  in  one  of  the  same 
pattern,  picks  out  a  subdued  specimen,  in  keep- 
ing with  his  modest  garments  and  his  quiet 
taste.     Miss   Cowen  hides  a   smile  which   does 


By  J.  N.  STEWART 


C  AST  : 

I     Ronald  Cowan,  who  has  selected  the  law     j 

|  for  his  career. 

|     Ruth  Cowen,  who  is  no  relation  to  Ronald     1 

— until  later. 
|     Mrs.  Cowan,  Ronald's  mother,  back  in  the     J 
home  town. 
Mrs.  Griggs,  Ruth's  mother,  back  in  an-     j 
other  home  town. 
|      T.  V.  Griggs,  Esq.,  Ruth's  stepfather. 
Barnes,  foreman  of  the  Griggs  factory. 
1     Joe,  Barnes'  ally. 
1     Nate  Smith,  station  agent  at  Kingsboro. 

I      NOTE:— Written  in  the  Present  Tense  which  is  the       § 
accepted  form  in  Scenario  Writing.  [ 

not  indicate  displeasure.  Being  a  young 
woman  of  good  taste  herself,  she  admires  his 
evidence  of  a  similar  possession. 

While  waiting  for  his  change  and  parcel, 
Ronald  witnesses  the  advance  of  the  floor- 
walker in  Miss  Cowen's  direction  and  his 
efforts  to  occupy  her  attention  with  his  pleas- 
ing (?)  personality.  Miss  Cowen  makes  it 
clear,  even  to  Mr.  Floorwalker's  somewhat  dull 
comprehension,  that  she  has  not  been  capti- 
vated by  his  charms. 

Ronald  hovers  near,  not  desiring  to  appear 
as  an  eavesdropper,  but  showing  his  set  teeth 
and  clenched  fist  that  he  could  right  willingly 
eject  Mr.  Floorwalker  from  the  place  if  neces- 
sity arose.  Miss  Cowen  catches  his  attitude,  to 
her  secret  amusement. 

Meanwhile  Ronald  receives  his  change  and 
parcel,  tips  his  hat  with  thanks  and  departs, 
casting  a  look  of  disapproval  in  the  floor- 
walker's direction.  As  he  leaves  he  hears  a 
girl  at  an  adjoining  counter  call  to  Miss 
Cowen,  "Who's  your  friend,  Ruth?"  Mr. 
Floorwalker,  noting  the  hat  tipping  and  Miss 
Cowen's  answering  smile,  yanks  down  his 
cuffs,  twirls  his  moustache  in  anger  and  looks 
daggers. 

Next  day,  after  close  of  office,  Ronald  visits 
the  post  office  for  his  letter  from  home.  The 
handwriting  on  the  envelope  he  receives  is 
not  familiar,  and  the  postmark  is  obscure, 
but  he  draws  to  one  side  and  opens  it.  It 
reads:  "Dear  daughter  Ruth — I  am  glad  you 
are  going  to  change  your  room  to  one  more 
sunny.  I  long  for  you,  but  want  you  to  be 
where  you  are  happy,  and  I  know  you  were  so 
unhappy  here.  I  trust  your  new  neighbors  will 
be  pleasant.     Be  careful." 

This  fills  the  first  sheet  of  the  letter,  and  is 
enough  to  make  Ronald  realize  to  his  chagrin 
that  the  letter  is  not  for  him.  He  starts  to 
return  it  to  the  window,  but  decides  that  he 
had  better  deliver  it  to  Miss  Cowen,  his  new 
neighbor,  to  whom  he  judges  from  all  the 
circumstances  it  belongs. 

He  does  so  that  evening,  and  is  thanked 
very  prettily  by  Miss  Cowen  for  his  frank  ex- 


planation. Miss  Cowen's  thoughts  continue  to 
be  pleasantly  occupied  after  she  closes  the 
door  and  sits  down  to  read  her  letter.  She 
looks  in  the  direction  of  the  doorway  Ronald 
recently  occupied  and  her  expression  is  one  of 
approbation. 

Ronald  meanwhile  is  similarly  occupied. 
His  thoughts  picture  his  own  mother  writing 
to  him,  and  he  wonders  what  the  home  life 
of  his  new-found  friend  could  have  been  to 
cause  what  he  had  read. 

The  facts  are,  Ruth's  mother  has  married 
a  second  time,  and  the  present  husband  was 
unkind  to  Ruth.  The  high-spirited  girl  has  left 
a  home  of  considerable  refinement  and  ease  to 
take  a  humble  position  in  the  city  where  she 
may  be  independent  and  have  peace.  Her  step- 
father is  well-to-do,  but  has  proven  a  disap- 
pointment to  Ruth's  unfortunate  mother.  His 
disposition  is  ugly,  his  business  methods  none 
too  upright. 

Ronald  receives  a  commission  from  his  chief 
to  investigate  a  concern  up-state.  He  is  sent 
under  instructions  to  stay  as  long  as  necessary 
to  complete  the  evidence  upon  which '  charges 
can  be  brought  and  action  taken  to  put  the 
questionable  concern  out  of  business. 

As  he  leaves  his  room  with  his  overcoat  and 
valise,  he  stops  by  his  neighbor's  door  and 
looks  thoughtfully  at  it,  then  passes  down  the 
stairs.  He  is  sorry  that  his  departure  from  the 
city  by  the  afternoon  train  is  too  hurried  to 
permit  his  saying  "good-bye"  to  the  pretty 
young  lady  across  the  way,  who  at  that  mo- 
ment is  vending  ties,  with  a  sour-faced  floor- 
walker hovering  in  the  middle  distance. 

Ronald  finds  Kingsboro,  the  town  up-state,  a 
pretty  one,  and  having  a  number  of  angles  of 
the  case  to  pursue,  he  settles  down  for  a  stay  of 
a  week  or  two. 

That  evening  Miss  Cowen  fails  to  meet  the 
young  man  across  the  hall.  She  does  not  hear 
him  come  in  up  to  the  time  she  goes  to  bed. 
She  lies  awake  wondering.  Next  morning, 
there  being  no  further  sign  of  him,  she  drops 
a  remark  to  the  landlady  as  she  pays  her  rent 
which  causes  that  party,  in  effusiveness  at  re- 
ceiving the  rent  so  promptly,  to  say  that  "Mr. 
Cowan  left  yesterday  afternoon  saying  he'd  be 
gone  several  days." 

On  the  way  down  town  Miss  Cowen  stops  at 
the  post  office  and  inquires  if  there  is  anything 
for  her.  She  is  handed  a  letter  which  she 
places  in  her  dress  and  hurries  on  for  her 
humble  restaurant  breakfast.  At  the  table  she 
opens  it  and  reads:  "My  Dear  Cowan — I  do  not 
wish  to  alarm  you,  but  feel  it  my  duty  to  write 
that  your  mother's  heart  action  is  weak,  and 
the  attack  she  suffered  yesterday  is  serious. 
She  says  she  has  not  advised  you  of  it,  so  I 
take  it  upon  myself  to  suggest  you  come  home 
for  a  few  days." 

This  much  Miss  Cowen  sees  on  the  first  page, 
which  her  warm-hearted  sympathy  causes  her 
to  read  before  she  is  aware  of  prying  into  a 
letter  not  her  own. 
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Leaving  most  of  her  breakfast  untouched,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  waiter,  the  young  lady 
hurriedly  pays  her  check  and  leaves. 

Going  back  to  the  apartment  house  she  raps 
at  the  landlady's  door  and  asks  her  if  she 
knows  where  Mr.  Cowan  of  the  third  floor 
has  gone.  She  replies,  "He  did  not  say,  but  he 
had  a  satchel  and  his  overcoat." 

Miss  Cowen,  noting  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
goes  to  her  work  and  ponders.  What  shall 
she  do  ?  Her  sympathy  is  fully  aroused.  This 
young  man  should  get  the  news  without  delay. 
She  recalls  meeting  him  in  the  hall  with  a 
leather-bound  law  book  under  his  arm.  In 
fact,  in  passing  her  at  the  narrow  head  of  the 
stairs  on  one  occasion  he  had  dropped  it  and 
papers  had  fallen  out.  She  had  helped  him 
gather  them  up.  He  was  evidently  a  lawyer  or, 
more  likely,  studying  to  be  one.  She  pictures 
him  in  her  mind's  eye  occupying  the  judge's 
seat  in  a  court  room.  He  is  gravely  consider- 
ing evidence — then  admonishing  the  jury  with 
forceful  tones  and  gestures.  She  smiles  at 
herself  with  half-shut  eyes,  then  rouses  from 
her  absorbed  attitude  as  the  floorwalker  draws 
near.  That  gentleman  is  vexed  at  her  being 
late  and  neglecting  her  customers  to  stand 
with  rapt  expression  gazing  at  nothing.  He 
requests  her  to  report  at  the  office,  where  she 
is  paid  and  dismissed.  His  revenge  is  com- 
plete, but  his  punishment  is  that  he  must  al- 
ways remain  what  he  is — nothing! 

Miss  Cowen  goes  down  the  street  with  de- 
termination shining  in  her  eyes.  She  buys  a 
noon  edition  of  the  paper  and  sitting  on  a 
bench  in  the  park  scans  it  in  search  of  employ- 
ment. Her  reading  is  spasmodic — her  thoughts 
go  continually  to  the  letter  she  carries,  whose 
owner  she  would  seek  if  only  she  knew  how 
and  where. 

Her  glance  falls  upon  a  news  item  that  draws 
her  instant  and  concerned  attention.  It  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  campaign  against  impure  foods  is 
being  waged  hotly  and  an  investigation  is  now 
on  of  a  certain  plant  whose  product,  by  recent 
tests  has  proven  particularly  objectionable. 
"This  up-state  manufacturer,"  the  item  reads, 
but  mentions  no  names,  "who  was  recently 
summoned  before  the  State  Board  of  Food 
Commissioners,  has  assumed  an  arrogant  atti- 
tude which  is  making  him  the  target  of  a 
special  investigation." 

Miss  Cowen  horrifiedly  visions  her  step- 
father's factory,  his  office,  himself  in  one  of  his 
ugly  moods.  Then  with  further  concern  she  re- 
calls a  sheet  of  the  paper  which  she  helped  her 
roomer-neighbor  recover  from  the  floor  of  the 
hallway  a  few  days  back.  She  had  caught  the 
words  "food  investigation"  upon  it. 

We  can  forgive  her  if  she  shows  a  sudden 
revulsion  of  feeling  against  the  young  man.  It 
is  true  she  has  no  love  for  her  stepfather,  but 
after  all  the  matter  concerns  her  mother,  and 
if  pressed  to  conclusion,  can  only  end  in  great 
distress  to  that  dear  lady.  Oh  why,  why,  must 
it  be  that  this  new  found  friend  to  whom  she 
has  been  so  pleasantly  attracted  should  prove 
a  persecutor  of  her  family?  But,  after  all, 
too,  is  it  not  justice?  Is  the  blame  to  be  laid 
at  the  door  of  young  Cowan?  Manifestly  not, 
he  is  but  obeying  instructions.  He  is  en- 
gaged in  a  work  for  the  public  good.  Miss 
Cowen  takes  a  broad  view  of  the  matter.  The 
one  at  fault  is  her  stepfather,  and  no  one  else. 
Young  Cowan  does  not  merit  her  disfavor. 
Yes,  she  must  be  liberal.  Her  heart  prompts 
liberality.    Mr.  Cowan's  stock  rises. 

It  would  be  well  to  make  sure  that  young 
Cowan  has  gone  to  Kingsboro,  her  home  town 
and  the  site  of  her  stepfather's  factory.  She 
goes  to  a  neighboring  drug  store  and  calls  up 
the  district  attorney's  office.  "Can  you  tell  me, 
please,    who    has    the    food    investigation    in 


charge?"  She  is  answered  "The  assistant  dis- 
trict attorney,  madam;  just  a  moment,  I  will 
give  you  his  office."  "Hello,  yes,  this  is  he. 
.  .  .  Oh.  ...  I  regret  that  I  cannot  discuss 
matters  over  the  phone — if  you  will  call,  I'll  be 
glad  .  .  .  yes,  thank  you,  good-bye." 

Ruth  goes  to  his  office,  introduces  herself  as 
Miss  Cowen,  and  says  she  is  seeking  a  young 
man  whom  she  thinks  is  engaged  in  the  legal 
aspect  of  the  food  investigation — his  name  is 
Cowan — no,  he  is  no  relation,  but  she  has  im- 
portant news  for  him  of  a  personal  nature. 
"Yes,  Mr.  Cowan  is  one  of  my  assistants.  He 
left  town  yesterday  on — ah,  on  business.  Any 
word  I  can  send  him  I'll  be  glad  to  convey." 
Mr.  Landry  is  quite  "officially"  minded. 

Then  Miss  Cowen  tries  a  bold  stroke.  She 
says  "Thanks,  I'm  leaving  for  Kingsboro  to- 
night and — "  Mr.  Landry  falls  into  her  trap. 
"Why,  that's — "  And  then  he  catches  himself, 
closes  his  mouth  and  rubs  his  chin.  Miss 
Cowen,  affecting  not  to  notice  his  interruption, 
continues  her  remark,  bows  to  Mr.  Landry  and 
departs.  She  pauses  outside  the  door  to  turn 
and  smile  at  the  success  of  her  strategy. 

Taking  the  train  for  Kingsboro  she  goes  to 
the  one  first-class  hotel  in  town  and  scans  the 
register.  Of  course  not — why  hadn't  she 
thought?  He  would  take  less  conspicuous 
quarters.  She  calls  up  her  mother  and  find- 
ing that  her  stepfather  is  not  at  home  she  goes 
to  the  house. 

Ruth  and  her  mother  are  visiting  as  only  a 
mother  and  daughter  can  visit  when  she  espies 
Mr.  Cowan  going  by.  He  must  get  that  letter. 
She  hurries  to  the  door  and  calls  him  in.  Mr. 
Cowan  enters  delightedly  and  is  presented  to 
"My  mother,  Mrs.  Griggs — Mr.  Cowan."  Mr. 
Cowan  bows,  then  starts  at  the  name  Griggs 
and  repeats  it  to  himself  with  a  look  of  some 
embarrassment.  He  visions  the  front  of  the 
Griggs  factory  in  the  outskirts  of  town,  which 
he  has  just  been  reconnoitering.  Miss  Cowen, 
however,  gives  him  no  time  for  further  self- 
communion.  She  hands  him  the  letter  which 
she  accidentally  received  and  opened,  telling 
him  that  its  contents  are  important  and  asks 
his  pardon.  Mr.  Cowan  smiles  his  forgiveness 
and  remarks  that  the  score  is  even  since  he 
opened  one  of  hers.  He  then  excuses  himself 
and  leaves. 

Miss  Cowen  and  her  mother  continue  their 
visit,  quite  apparently  with  much  news  to  each 
other.  Some  of  it  involves  Cowan  evidently 
from  Ruth's  gestures  and  her  pretty  confusion. 
They  ponder  over  his  errand  to  Kingsboro,  and 
Ruth  defends  him  on  the  score  of  his  working 
for  the  public  good. 

Young  Cowan  goes  to  his  room  thoughtfully 
— his  usually  sunny  face  wears  a  cloud  of  con- 
cern. His  mother  is  ill.  His  present  investiga- 
tion involves  the  welfare  of  two  very  attractive 
women.  He  has  much  cause  for  worry. 
'Twould  be  better  to  resign  than  make  his  liv- 
ing by  persecuting  such  as  these — and  yet, 
duty  is  duty. 

Mr.  T.  V.  Griggs,  Esq.,  is  looking  out  of  the 
window  of  his  office  in  the  Griggs  factory  with 
worry  on  his  face,  also.  There  is  a  knock  at 
the  door  and  his  foreman  Barnes  enters. 
Barnes  is  big  and  rough — not  a  prepossessing 
specimen.  They  talk  and  look  at  newspapers 
and  a  couple  of  letters.  Griggs  says  "We've 
got  to  look  out  for  these  investigators — they're 
on  our  trail."    His  expression  is  venomous. 

Barnes  says,  "There's  a  stranger  in  town, 
and  he's  prowling  around — Joe's  seen  him 
twice."  Griggs  says,  "Watch  him — if  he  looks 
suspicious  some  accident  must  happen  to  him — 
get  me?"    Barnes  nods. 

Nate  Smith  is  station  agent  at  Kingsboro. 
He  was  born  and  raised  in  the  town.  He  loves 
Ruth   Cowen   and   knows   of  her  unhappiness. 


Ruth  doesn't  return  Nate's  tender  regard,  but 
they  have  been  good  friends  since  school  days. 
Nate  has  lived  in  hope.  He  saw  her  arrive  on 
the  noon  train  and  looked  wistfully  after  her 
as  she  walked  up  town. 

As  Nate  closes  up  the  ticket  office  that  night 
about  eight,  leaving  the  night  operator  in 
charge,  he  walks  down  Elm  Street  and  spies 
Ruth  on  the  veranda  of  a  friend's  home.  He 
enters  the  gate  and  greets  the  girls,  stopping  at 
the  steps  to  visit.  Shortly  they  see  Barnes 
and  Joe  go  by  talking  earnestly.  Nate  says, 
"There's  somethin'  up  when  those  two  crooks 
are  together  like  that."  Ruth  glances  after 
them  apprehensively  and  asking  her  girl  friend 
to  excuse  them  a  minute  she  draws  Nate  to  one 
side  and  tells  him  of  Cowan  and  his  evident 
mission.  Nate  says  he'll  do  anything  he  can 
for  her — name  her  desire.  Ruth  says  "Watch 
Barnes  tonight;  I  think  he  means  mischief." 
Nate  says,  "How  about  Cowan?"  Ruth  replies, 
"Don't  let  him  get  hurt."  Nate  promises,  look- 
ing mystified,  then  leaves,  going  in  the  direc- 
tion taken  by  Barnes  and  Joe.  He  follows  them 
to  the  depot  where  they  perch  on  a  baggage 
truck,  smoking  and  talking.  Nate  goes  into  the 
depot  as  if  on  business — he's  watchfully  wait- 
ing. 

Ronald  Cowan  is  torn  between  anxiety  for 
his  mother  and  concern  over  his  work.  He 
paces  the  floor  of  his  room,  finally  puts  on 
his  coat  and  hat  and  goes  to  the  depot.  Joe 
spies  him  going  in  and  tells  Barnes  "That's  the 
guy." 

Ronald  asks  at  the  ticket  window  if  there  is 
a  night  train  he  can  get  to  Conway  Junction 
to  connect  with  the  E.  &  W.  for  Pretoria,  his 
home  town.  Nate  pulls  a  map  out  and  shows 
him  the  route,  but  explains  that  the  night  ex- 
press doesn't  stop  at  Kingsboro.  It  would 
land  Ronald  at  the  Junction  in  time  for  the 
morning  local  on  the  E.  &  W.  if  it  only  stopped. 
It's  due  to  pass  through  at  11.30.  Nate  says 
he'll  wire  the  dispatcher  for  permission  to 
flag  it.  He  has  the  operator  do  so  and  gets  an 
0.  K.,  for  which  Ronald  gratefully  proffers 
him  a  cigar.  Nate  likes  Cowan — he's  so  frank 
and  open.  But  why  Ruth's  solicitous  attitude  ? 
If  Cowan  is  against  her  stepfather's  interests 
she  has  no  call  to  befriend  him.  Nate  scratches 
his  head  in  perplexity — oh,  well,  no  one  knows 
a  woman's  mind  and  heart!  But  Nate  sighs 
and  wishes  he  had  a  place  in  Ruth's  heart. 

Meanwhile  Joe  is  eavesdropping  in  the 
gloom  at  the  door  and  reports  to  Barnes.  They 
decide  to  stick  around — maybe  it's  a  trick  of 
Cowan's.  "If  he's  goin',"  says  Barnes,  "we'll 
give  him  somethin'  that'll  make  him  hesitate 
about  comin'  back." 

Ronald  and  Nate  stroll  out,  Ronald  explain- 
ing that  he'll  get  his  grip  and  return  in  good 
season.  As  they  emerge  Barnes  and  Joe  hide 
themselves  around  the  corner.  Nate  says  he's 
going  in  Ronald's  direction  and  accompanies 
him  down  the  street,  keeping  his  eye  open  for 
the  conspirators,  of  whom  Ronald  is  in  ignor- 
ance. 

Mrs.  Griggs  and  Ruth  are  interrupted  in 
their  visit  by  Mr.  Griggs,  who  comes  home 
uglier  than  ever.  They  leave  him  and  emerge 
on  the  front  porch  where  Ruth  tries  to  comfort 
her  mother.  They  walk  down  the  path  to  the 
gate,  and  Ruth  puts  her  arm  affectionately 
around  the  sorrowing  woman. 

Ronald  parts  with  Nate,  packs  his  grip  and 
then,  having  over  an  hour  till  train  time,  walks 
in  the  direction  of  the  Griggs  house.  He 
hates  to  leave  Kingsboro — another  look  at  the 
home  of  her  he  loves  will  do  him  some  good. 
Behold,  he  meets  Ruth  and  her  mother  and  tells 
them  of  his  departure.  "Shall  you  return  to 
Kingsboro,  Mr.  Cowan?"  asks  Ruth.  Ronald 
revolves   his   hat   in   his   hands   as   he   studies 
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Ruth's  face.  How  much  does  she  know  ?  What 
does  she  think  of  him  ?  He  finally  says,  "I 
fear  mother's  condition  will  keep  me  in  Pre- 
toria some  time.  I  shall  conclude  my  business 
here  with  a  wire  to  the  office  tonight." 

Ruth  looks  her  thanks  for  his  sacrifice. 
Ronald  bids  them  good-bye,  and  as  Mrs.  Griggs 
glances  away,  he  raises  Ruth's  hand  to  his  lips. 
Ronald  returns  to  the  depot  and  writes  his 
message  to  "A.  B.  Landry,  Assistant  District 
Attorney,  Metropolis:  Regret  serious  condition 
of  mother  requires  immediate  departure.  Sug- 
gest you  send  substitute.     Letter  follows." 

Nate  enters  and  says,  "Can  I  send  that  for 
you?"  Ronald  thanks  him  but  folds  it  up 
and  puts  it  in  his  pocket,  saying,  "I'll  send  it 
from  the  Junction."  Ronald  likes  Nate,  but  he 
dares  not  have  the  contents  of  his  message 
known  in  Kingsboro. 

Nate  busies  himself  setting  the  signal  and 
Ronald  strolls  out  on  the  platform.  An  arm 
is  thrown  around  his  neck,  he  is  jerked  back- 
ward and  two  dark  forms  land  on  him.  Nate, 
coming  to  the  door,  promptly  projects  himself 
into  the  scrap.  The  struggle  is  fierce.  Nate 
succeeds  in  putting  Joe  to  flight  and  just  in 
the  nick  of  time  helps  Ronald  floor  Barnes. 
Sliding  along  a  few  feet  and  whirling  over 
onto  his  hands  and  knees,  Barnes  scrambles  to 
his  feet  and  escapes.  Ronald  and  Nate  right 
their  disarranged  clothing  and  rub  some  very 
sore  spots. 

The  train  pulls  in  and  Ronald  gets  aboard 
reluctantly.  He  now  has  two  strong  reasons 
for  wanting  to  stay.  He  would  like  to  follow 
up  this  peculiar  case  now  that  the  plot  gives 
evidence  of  thickening.  He  shakes  hands  warm- 
ly with  Nate.  The  train  pulls  out — having 
scarcely  stopped.  Ronald  is  on  the  lower  step 
of  the  car  glancing  back  toward  town — some- 
body behind  him  gives  him  a  violent  shove  and 
he  tumbles  into  the  darkness.  Barnes  had 
slipped  onto  the  platform  of  the  adjoining  car 
before  it  reached  the  station  and  'he  is  waiting 
for  Ronald.  His  trick  is  successful.  Ronald 
lies  senseless  in  the  ditch. 

Barnes  telephones  to  Griggs  the  news  of  the 
affair  at  the  depot.  "You  bungled,  as  usual," 
says  Griggs,  "no  good  to  slug  him  when  he  was 
leaving.  Nate  Smith's  onto  you  now  and  will 
make  trouble.  You'll  have  to  get  out  of  town 
till  it  blows  over." 

Barnes  slams  up  the  receiver  in  fury.  He  is 
tired  of  the  continued  nagging  of  his  sour  em- 
ployer. He  grits  his  teeth  and  vows  a  venge- 
ance that  will  efface  the  whole  factory  trouble 
and  more  besides — he's  a  marked  man — he 
might  as  well  wreak  full  "retribution"  while 
he's  at  it.  He  drinks  heavily — makes  a  night 
of  it. 

The  sun  rises  on  our  heroine  and  finds  her 
with  a  radiance  of  youth  to  match  that  of  the 
morning,  out  for  early  exercise.  With  utmost 
impartiality  Old  Sol  also  rises  on  the  villain. 
Barnes  sees  Ruth  coming  and  dodges  behind  a 
fence.  As  she  passes  he  deals  her  a  blow  that 
crumples  her  to  the  ground.  He  drags  her  to 
one  side  and  then  goes  out  and  watches  down 
the  street.  Soon  comes  Joe,  driving  the  factory 
auto-truck.  A  few  words  of  explanation  and  a 
"persuasive"  gesture  on  Barnes'  part  and  the 
two  lift  the  unconscious  form  into  the  machine 
and  drive  for  the  country.  Their  destination  is 
a  lonely  abandoned  farmhouse,  where  they  im- 
prison Ruth. 

Meanwhile  Ronald,  after  hours  in  the  ditch, 
regains  consciousness,  but  is  in  a  dazed  condi- 
tion. He  can't  recall  where  he  is  or  what  he 
was  doing.  He  wanders  down  the  country 
road. 

After  leaving  Ruth,  to  be  dealt  with  later 
when  he  has  more  time,  Barnes  and  Joe  head 
for  the  factory.     Barnes   sneaks   in  and  gets 


his  revolver.  They  slink  down  the  road  on 
foot  to  a  point  where  bushes  screen  them  from 
the  highway.  Barnes  says,  "We'll  lay  for  him 
here."  Joe  says,  "I'm  through,  I'm  goin'  t' 
beat  it."  Barnes  snarls,  "No  you  don't — you're 
in  it  with  me,  see?"  and  he  points  his  remark 
with  the  revolver. 

Griggs  approaches  in  his  auto.  He  has  to 
slow  down  and  turn  aside  for  a  bad  spot  in 
the  road  as  Barnes  figured  he  would.  The  re- 
volver barks  and  Griggs  topples  out  as  the 
machine  careens  into  the  ditch.  They  drag  the 
body  into  the  bushes  and  make  a  get-away. 

Meanwhile,  Griggs'  office  clerk  has  made  in- 
quiry for  his  superior  at  his  home,  by  phone, 
and  finding  that  he  left  some  time  ago  he 
thinks  "the  old  man's  flivver  has  probably 
flivved."  He  decides  to  investigate,  and  jump- 
ing his  bicycle  strikes  for  town.  He  finds  the 
auto  in  the  ditch  and  traces  the  body  to  the 
bushes.  All  too  evidently  it  is  murder.  Just 
then  he  sees  Ronald  down  the  road,  acting  very 
suspiciously.  He  looks  around,  wondering  what 
to  do.  He  sees  a  farmer  boy  on  horseback 
driving  a  cow.  A  dollar  bill  is  sufficient  induce- 
ment to  send  the  boy  flying  as  fast  as  the  nag 
can  take  him  to  town  for  the  police.  Meanwhile 
the  clerk  keeps  a  wary  lookout  on  Ronald,  who 
sits  down  by  the  roadside  in  a  bewildered 
effort  to  straighten  his  clothes  and  brush  the 
dirt  from  them. 

Barnes  and  Joe  hurry  toward  town.  They 
branch  off  and  hike  down  the  railroad  track. 
They  hide  by  the  water-tank,  waiting  for  a 
train  on  which  they  can  steal  away.  Nate 
Smith  sees  them  from  the  station,  and  decides 
to  investigate  the  miscreants.  He  goes  cau- 
tiously down  the  track,  but  Barnes  sees  him 
coming  and,  taking  him  unawares,  shoots  him 
down.     Nate  is  badly  wounded. 

Meanwhile  the  farmer  boy  arrives  at  the 
police  station  and  gets  the  entire  town  police 
force  on  Ronald's  trail.  They  have  no  trouble 
in  apprehending  him — he  is  too  bewildered  and 
weak  to  know  what  it's  all  about.  He  is  taken 
to  jail. 

Ruth  makes  frantic  efforts  to  escape  from 
the  farmhouse,  and  after  great  difficulty  she 
finally  succeeds  in  getting  a  couple  of  boards 
off  the  window  and  climbs  to  freedom.  She 
hurries  off  toward  town — a  long  and  weary 
walk  ahead  of  her.  She  is  bruised  and  sore 
from  her  encounter. 

A  freight  crew  finds  Nate  and  tenderly  car- 
ries him  into  the  caboose  and  so  to  town, 
where  they  turn  him  over  to  a  doctor,  and 
Nate  is  taken  home.  The  doctor  shakes  his 
head  over  Nate's  condition — he's  far  gone. 

Ruth  finally  reaches  town,  being  given  a 
lift  by  a  farmer  in  an  auto.  He  drives  her  to 
the  police  station  where  she  tells  her  story. 
The  police  chief,  with  due  importance,  says, 
"He's  a  blood-thirsty  scoundrel,  Miss  Cowen — 
he  killed  your  stepfather  too,  but  we've  got 
him."  Miss  Cowen  is  greatly  affected,  but 
after  all  her  stepfather  is  little  to  her.  She 
wants  to  see  her  assailant — the  murderer — 
right  away.  She  is  led  to  the  cell,  where  Ron- 
ald is  sitting  on  the  cot,  still  dazed  and  very 
weak.  He  does  not  recognize  her.  She  is 
overcome  with  grief.  "I  know  there  is  some 
mistake,"  she  says,  "he  would  not  have  done 
this  thing."  "Ah,  but  we  caught  him  right 
near  the  body,  Miss  Cowen.  He  was  acting 
very  suspiciously,"  and  the  chief  is  quite  well 
satisfied  with  himself. 

Ruth  stoops  over  and  picks  up  a  telegram 
that  has  fallen  from  Ronald's  coat.  It  is  his 
wire  to  the  office  relinquishing  his  mission. 
"See,"  she  exclaims,  "he  was  through  and  go- 
ing away— as  I  told  you.  He  would  have  no 
object  in  committing  this  murder." 

Ronald  by  now  is  lying  on  the  cot,  moaning 


and  all  but  unconscious.  "He  is  ill,  too," 
pleads  Ruth,  "please — please  have  Doctor  Ash 
examine  him  and  take  him  out  of  here  where  he 
can  be  given  attention." 

The  chief  finally  agrees  to  call  the  doctor, 
and  Ruth  waits  to  see  him.  While  waiting 
she  wets  her  handkerchief  in  the  waterpitcher 
and  bathes  Ronald's  temples.  Her  face  was 
suspiciously  close  to  his  when  the  doctor 
arrived.  Ruth  tells  him  what  she  knows  of 
Ronald  and  he  gets  the  chief's  permission  to 
remove  Ronald  to  his  home.  Here,  under  care- 
ful nursing  Ronald  recovers  his  wits,  recog- 
nizes Ruth,  and  tells  her  his  story. 

The  coroner  impanels  a  jury  and  proceeds 
to  put  Ronald  on  trial  for  the  murder  of 
Griggs  and  the  shooting  of  Nate  Smith.  Ruth 
insists  Ronald  was  not  the  one  who  attacked 
her,  and  refuses  to  prefer  charges. 

The  case  looks  bad  for  Ronald.  Nate  is  un- 
conscious and  dying — there  is  no  proof  that 
Ronald  is  not  guilty.  If  Nate  could  be  brought 
to  consciousness  before  he  dies  he  might  be 
able  to  shed  some  light  on  the  case.  Ruth 
goes  to  his  home  and  in  her  agony  of  desire 
and  her  tender  sympathy  for  Nate  lures  his 
almost  departed  spirit  back  into  his  body.  He 
rouses  up,  sees  her,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
doctor,  nurse  and  an  officer  Nate  murmurs: 
"God  bless  you,  Ruth — I,  I  love  you — Barnes 
shot  me!"  and  he  drops  back  dead. 

Though  grief  stricken,  Ruth  rushes  to  court 
with  the  officer  and  stops  the  proceedings, 
just  as  the  coroner's  jury  recommends  Ronald 
be  held  to  the  grand  jury  for  murder.  Her 
statement  of  Nate's  dying  words,  corroborated 
by  the  officer,  frees  Ronald,  and  he  takes  the 
girl  in  his  arms. 

Ruth  hides  her  blushes  on  his  shoulder. 
What  he  said  to  her  and  what  she  replied  shall 
remain  their  secret,  but  that  kiss  speaks  elo- 
quently of  the  understanding  between  man  and 
maid — world-old,  but  always  new. 

Then  it  is  recalled  suddenly  by  all  that 
Barnes  has  not  been  seen  since  the  day  of  the 
trouble.  The  police  at  once  wire  his  descrip- 
tion around  the  country  and  Barnes  is  appre- 
hended, returned  and  clamped  in  jail.  The  last 
we  see  of  him  he  is  standing  behind  the  bars — 
locked  up  with  his  sins  and  his  conscience,  if 
he  has  any. 

"As  ye  sow,  so  shall  ye  reap,"  comes  to 
mind  as  we  take  our  last  look  at  the  unfortun- 
ate offender. 

What  of  Joe?  He  was  not  caught,  and,  in- 
asmuch as  he  was  an  unwilling  partner  in 
Barnes'  knavery,  we  will  tell  you  a  secret: 
See  that  scene  of  a  western  farm  with  a  young 
man  happily  engaged  in  guiding  a  tractor? 
Sh — h,  don't  betray  him — it's  Joe,  a  new  Joe! 
Ruth  and  Ronald  tenderly  place  a  wreath  on 
Nate's  grave.  Inscribed  in  the  flowers  are  the 
words,  "To  a  True  Friend." 

Ronald's  mother  has  recovered  and  she  and 
Ruth's  mother  decide  they  will  thereafter  abide 
together.  We  see  them  on  the  porch  of  the 
pretty  little  home  in  Pretoria,  while  Ruth  and 
Ronald  are  picking  flowers  from  the  beds  that 
border  the  walk  of  the  cottage. 

A  few  days  later  there  is  rice  on  the  station 
platform  at  Pretoria,  and  happy  faces  all 
around,  but  none  quite  so  happy  as  the  dear 
ladies  who  are  waving  "Good-bye" — except,  of 
course,  the  smiling  countenances  of  the  two 
young  people  whom  the  train  is  carrying  away 
on  their  honeymoon. 

On  a  sandy  knoll,  where  the  music  of  the 
foaming  breakers  plays  a  fitting  accompani- 
ment to  the  wondrous  song  of  love  that  fills 
their  hearts,  the  two  young  folks  stand  hand  in 
hand,  looking  out  to  where  the  undulating  line 
of  ocean  and  sky  meet  in  a  rosy  glory  reflected 
from  the  setting  sun  behind  the  Jersey  hills. 
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BAFFLING 
GRAMMAR 

npHIS  is  taken 
■*■  verbatim  from 
a  recent  press 
sheet  of  the  Mu- 
tual Film  Corpo- 
ration: "Nance 
O'Neil,  Mutual 
star,  dotes  on 
jades." 

The  dictionary  says  a  jade  is  either  a  tired 
horse,  a  worthless  nag  or  a  stone  used  for 
ornamental  carving.  Now  just  what  would 
this  press  agent  have  us  infer? 
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HEN  Ann  Murdock,  now  a  Mutual 
star,  wants  a  little  recreation  she 
hies  away  to  a  little  cabin  she  owns  in  the 
Adirondacks,  where  she  invariably  wears 
boy's  clothes  and  has  lots  of  fun. 

All  of  which  revives  that  famous  ancient 
question:  How  old  is  Ann? 


A/rlSS    GAIL    KANE    despises    tea    and 
*■*■*■    also  parrots. 

Well,  they  both  are  hard  on  the  nerves. 


I      \T/ILLIAM     STOWELL,     the     Universal 
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leading  man,  was  at  his  tailor  shop. 


The  price  of  a  prospective  new  suit  hit  him 
too  hard,  and  he  said  so.  "But,  look  at 
your  size,"  said  the  tailor.  "Tell  you  what 
I'll  do,"  replied  Bill,  "suppose  we  make  it  a 
knickerbocker  suit,  knee  breeches  and  all?" 
A  compromise  was  thus  effected,  and  big 
Bill  obtained  a  discount. 

And  if  the  high  cost  of  living  continues 
to  mount  higher,  many  of  us  will  be  lucky 
if  we  can  afford  pants  which  extend  down  as 
far  as  knees.  We'll  cease  to  laugh  at  the 
lone  fig-leaf  idea  yet.  Instead  we  are  liable 
to  appreciate  it,  for  it  may  be  the  only  way 
to  beat  down  the  prices. 


TJ ECTOR  PASHO,  who  introduced  the 
*■  cake  of  soap  into  movie  comedy,  has 
retired  on  a  pension. 

He  literally  cleaned  up  as  it  were. 


TT7ILLIAM  FARNUM  is  getting  to  be  a 
*  *  regular  camera  fiend.  He  possesses 
three  cameras,  and  seems  to  keep  them  all 
busy.  He  and  his  brother,  Dustin,  are  con- 
stantly photographing  each  other. 

This  is  what  you  might  call  a  picturesque 
brother  act. 


]V/r  ATT  MOORE,  who  played  the  part  of 
-L'-*  lover  to  Mary  Pickford  in  "The  Pride 
of  the  Clan,"  is  her  brother-in-law,  being  the 
brother  of  her  husband,  Owen  Moore. 

But  even  this  does  not  explain  why  Matt 
was  such  a  dismal  failure  as  "the  leading 
man"  in  this  picture.  In  fact,  far  from 
being  in  the  lead,  he  was  away  behind. 


T  T  is  easy  to  lose  a  pocketbook  one  wants 
A  to  keep,  but  Marguerite  Clayton,  the 
Essanay  star,  finds  it  impossible  to  lose  a 
purse  she  doesn't  want.  It  was  an  old  worn- 
out  purse  and  she  threw  it  into  her  waste- 
basket.  A  maid  discovered  it,  and  noticing 
the  star's  monogram  returned  it  to  her. 
Miss  Clayton  then  threw  it  out  a  window 
and  a  newsboy,  looking  for  a  reward,  re- 
turned it. 

We  were  going  to  suggest  that  she  throw 
it  into  Lake  Michigan,  but  then  some  poor 
fish  would  bob  up  with  it.  Ah,  now  we  have 
it!  If  she  really  wants  to  get  rid  of  it,  all 
she  need  do  is  to  slip  a  little  change  in  it. 


npHE  high  cost  of  loving  is  solved  by 
-*■  Bryant  Washburn  in  the  Black  Cat  fea- 
ture entitled  "A  Four-Cent  Courtship,"  in 
which  the  young  man  demonstrates  how  to 
win  a  bride  on  a  four-cent  splurge. 

Impecunious  bachelors  should  please 
copy,  because  with  the  cost  of  brides  down 
to  a  couple  of  two-cent  stamps,  why  even 
Job's  turkey  should  be  able  to  win  a  wife. 


§ 


"CUNDAY,  Sunday,"  yelled  Max  Lin- 
^  der,  the  Essanay  comedian,  in  the 
midst  of  a  scene  being  filmed.  Nobody 
knew  what  Max  wanted.  He  slammed  a 
door  and  locked  it,  motioned  as  though 
drinking  from  a  bottle,  and  then  shook  his 
head.  "He  wants  a  close-up,"  shouted  a 
wise  one.  "Sunday — closed  up.  See?" 
Max  doesn't  drink,  but  he  has  learned  that 
Chicago  is  dry  on  Sunday. 

Dry  subtlety  is  this. 


TT-ALESKA   SURATT,  the  Fox   star,  has 
'    named     her     pet     marmoset,     Menelik 
after  the  King  of  Abyssinia. 

Now  the  question  arises:  Which  is  hon- 
ored, animal  or  king? 


TTARRY  CAREY  is  probably  the  only 
A  -1  movie  actor  possessing  a  license  from 
the  United  States  Government  as  a  skipper. 

But  you  couldn't  hire  him  to  do  any  skip- 
ping— he's  a  settled  sort  of  fellow. 


T  UST  now  Kathlyn  Williams,  the  Morosco 
^  star,  is  playing  a  new  role  in  real  life. 
She  is  serving  as  the  administratrix  of  a 
deceased  uncle's  estate,  and  she  is  perform- 
ing like  a  regular  business  woman. 

So  she  proves  she  can  act  as  something 
else  besides  an  actress. 


ANENT 
DIRT 

TV/TARIN  SAIS, 
iV1  the  Kalem 
actress,  owns  a 
fine  ranch  near 
Lund,  Utah.  She 
is  a  strong  be- 
liever in  investing 
all  her  savings 
in  safe  real  estate 
in  sparsely  set- 
tled sections  of  the  country. 

We  don't  know  exactly  what  her  idea  is, 
but  it  might  be  that  it  is  dirt  cheap. 


r>  RACE  CUNARD,  of  the  Universal, 
^-*  owns  twenty-five  dogs  of  every  breed 
and  variety.  Needless  to  add,  the  neighbor- 
hood in  which  her  home  is  situated  is  not  a 
healthy  one  for  cats. 

This  may  explain  her  fondness  for  dogs — 
they  make  for  a  howling  success  at  pre- 
venting cat-howling. 


A/TARY  GARDEN'S  advent  into  "the 
1^J-  pictures"  as  one  of  the  Goldwyn  stars, 
is  a  notable  event  reflecting  great  honor 
on  the  importance  of  the  photoplay  art. 

Indeed,  since  the  famous  international 
opera  star  has  been  signed,  the  Goldwyn 
press  agent  has  been  able  to  even  make 
his  typewriter  fairly  sing. 


A      NEW    record    in    the    matter    of    the 

number  of  scenes  taken  in  a  single  day 

has  just  been  established  by  Dorothy  Dal- 

ton,  the  Ince  actress,  who  "did"  81  scenes 

without  a  re-take  in  six  hours. 

This  reminds  us — we  made  a  record 
once:  we  had  one  scene  with  our  irate 
friend  wife  that  lasted  eleven  hours,  and  if 
there  had  been  any  necessity  for  a  re-take, 
we  would  have  fainted  from  sheer  exhaus- 
tion. 


r^  HARLIE  CHAPLIN  has  a  pet  snake." 
^  — Press  Bulletin. 

On  paper? 


T  T  is  claimed  that  Mary  Miles  Minter  has 
*■  72  strings  of  beads,  and  every  one  of 
them  is  a  different  color. 

We'd  name  the  72  different  colors,  but 
we're  color-blind.  Of  course,  perchance, 
there  may  not  be  72  different  colors.  We 
don't  know.  Will  some  one  who  has  had 
experience  in  playing  the  colors  advise  us? 


AT  YRTLE  STEDMAN  possesses  a  splen- 
did  soprano  voice,  and  she  sings  ex- 
tensively at  church  entertainments  and  vari- 
ous charitable  functions. 

This  should  be  interesting  to  the  count- 
less Anxious  Inquirers  who  are  constantly 
flooding  photoplay  magazine  editors  with 
letters  containing  their  fears  that  motion 
picture  folks  are  "no  good."  Myrtle  is 
indeed  a  very  good  gel. 
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The  Passion  to  Rule 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


at  night.  These  developments  tended  to 
overwhelm  Debora's  attorneys  when  they 
were  unable  to  disprove  the  assertions,  and 
finally  after  the  Court  had  given  due  con- 
sideration to  the  case,  it  flatly  refused  to 
grant  the  decree  prayed  for. 

"And  in  the  name  of  common  sense  and 
in  the  cause  of  humanity,  I  urge  that  Mrs. 
Force  return  to  her  home  and  husband  and 
perform  the  duties  she  owes  to  her  child," 
the  Court  added. 

"I  can't,"  Debora  exclaimed  plaintively. 
"It  was  always  impossible,  now  it's  too  late." 

Immediately  she  yielded  to  bitter  weep- 
ing, and  all  manner  of  persuasion  proved 
futile  in  reconciling  her  to  the  advice  to 
return  to  her  home  and  make  amends.  The 
law  could  prevent  her  from  gaining  free- 
dom from  Herbert  Force,  but  it  could  not 
compel  her  to  live  with  him.  She  did  not 
love  him.  In  fact,  she  had  a  marked  aver- 
sion for  him.  Therefore  she  could  never 
endure  to  live  under  his  roof.  She  simply 
had  withstood  all  the  oppression,  all  the 
domineering  she  possibly  could,  and  she  was 
so  disgusted  with  being  subservient  that  she 
would  prefer  doing  most  anything  to  sub- 
mitting to  more  of  it.  She  did  not  have 
much  consideration  for  her  son,  because  she 
felt  sure  he  had  an  inborn  preference  for 
his  father,  and  that  as  he  grew  up,  she 
would  find  herself  confronted  by  double 
opposition.  "Poor  little  Jimmie  is  a  chip  off 
the  old  block,  and  he  will  never  care  much 
for  me,"  she  told  herself. 

Upon  reaching  her  decision  not  to  heed 
the  Court's  advice  the  distracted  Debora 
found  herself  isolated  from  society  between 
an  obstinate  husband  and  a  willing  affinity, 
and  when  later  her  lawyer  conveyed  to  her 
a  declaration  "to  rule  or  ruin  her,"  as  made 
by  her  ill-tempered  spouse,  she  turned  to 
Wesley  Martine  for  consolation. 

"Oh,  what  is  such  an  unhappy  person  as 
I  am  to  do?"  she  asked  him. 

"Be  consoled,  my  darling,  for  you  rule 
me,  and  we  shall  go  to  that  far-away  spot 
where  he  cannot  ruin  you,"  Martine  replied. 

"But  how  can  that  solve  our  problem 
honorably?"  she  asked. 

"Not  at  all  easily,  I  warn  you,  dear,  but 
I  believe  we  would  be  within  the  sphere 
of  righteousness,  although  not  strictly  in 
accordance  with  convention,"  he  replied. 

"Not  in  accordance  with  convention?" 
she  repeated  after  him,  staring  at  him  stu- 
diously. "Oh,  it  must  be — we  must  be 
above  reproach.  I  would  never  consent  to 
any  arrangement  which  would  hurt  my  con- 
science, not  even  for  love." 

"Nor  would  I,  my  dear — you  must  first 
hear  my  plan,  for  it  is,  after  all,  originally 
your  plan,"  he  replied  gently.  "We  will 
go  to  the  Isle  of  Iona  properly  chaperoned 
on  my  steam  yacht.  We  shall  go  prepared 
for  eventualities,  which  means  we  will  take 
with  us  our  own  little  army  of  trained  sol- 
diers, plenty  of  munitions,  and  we  shall 
undertake  to  conquer  those  people  and — " 

"And  rule  them  ?"  she  asked,  lapsing  sud- 
denly into  ecstacy  born  of  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing desire  to  be  supreme. 

"Yes,  if  we  can  subdue  them,  we  will 
declare  ourselves  king  and  queen  of  the 
island,  and  we  will  see  to  it  that  our  code 
of  laws  is  so  written  that  you  can  secure  a 
divorce  from  your  husband  in  our  courts," 
he  explained. 

(Continued  on  page  54) 
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SUPERFLUOUS 
HAIR  REMOVER 

The  only  treatment 
winch  will  remove  perma- 
nently all  Superfluous 
Hair  from  the  face,  neck, 
arms  or  any  part  of  the 
body,  leaving  no  mark  or 
blemish  on  the  most  del- 
icate skin.  No  electric 
needle,  burning  caustic  or  powders  used.  Orig- 
inator, sole  owner  and  used  exclusively  by  me. 

Dr.  Margaret  Ruppert 

Suite  70-72-73 

1112-1114  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 

Bell  Phone.  Walnut  7021 

Surgeon  Chiropody,  Shampooing,  Manicuring,  Electric  Face 
and  Scalp  Treatment,  Marcel  Waving. 

Moles,  Warts  and  All  Skin  Blemishes  Removed 

Established  22  Years.  Write  for  Further  Information. 


Why  Pay  Full  Prices 
For  Diamonds 
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rA  ^W  grfrrnw-*H  Contains  many  new  and  beautiful  designs 

M  for  Tatting.     To  introduce  TEXAZILK,  our 

ji  ■~re;   ^>  .V  itjj  new   hard-twisted,    mercerized    cordoney  — 

Hv  ■fltjr-^r^ra  best   for    tatting,  edging:   and    Maltese  Cro- 

fcf  <*J^^tE'  mA  ch(.-t  work— we  will  mail  thia   Book  Free  and 

(M  IffJ            HP  <yWm   Postpaid  to  any  lady  sending  us  only  10c.  biI- 

*Zmm.~     l^-*     wl  ver  or  stamps,  for  two  full-size  sample  bade. 

•       m          TEXAZILK 

V  ,            J»**>i  comeg  ;n  sjze  70  only.  In  white, black.medium 

1    ^B^Pf^^P^*          preen, pink, rose, scarlet  lightblue.delph. etc. 

Tattins  Book  clearly  illustrated  so  designs 

1  mav  be  copied  by  anvone.      Send  at  once  and  eet  this  book  FREE. 

1  COLLINGBOURNE    MILLS,         Dent.  5174.           ELGIN.  ILLINOIS 

AZ-I-EN-ZA   Cream 

For  PIMPLES  and  the  COMPLEXION 

Price  25c,  50c  and  $1.00  in  jars. 

SENT  POSTPAID  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 

EH        RAI   I        CCi        330   FULTON   STREET 
•      "•      Of^LtL,      \^W.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


MUSIC  TAUGHT  FREE 


•I         300   COrn      ft*  a* 
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son  can ft*okoL  TfUuZt  iMiihu  quuM*} 
In  Your  Home.  Write  today  for  our  booklet.  It  tells 
how  to  learn  to  play  Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  Mandolin, 
Guitar,     Banjo,    etc.      Beginners    or    advanced    pupils. 

American  School  of  Music,  79  Lakeside  Bldg.,  Chicago 


Diamond  Banking 

A  house  over  60  years  in  the  business  of 
diamond  banking — or  lending  money  on  high- 
grade  diamonds,  watches  and  other  jewelry,  offers 
Genuine  Bargains.  If  the  money  we  lend  is  not  repaid, 
we  must  sell  the  goods  that  were  placed  as  security. 

Astonishing"  Bargains/ 

Diamonds  which  originally  sold  for  full 
prices— the  exact  qualities  offered  today  by  the  lead- 
ing jewelers.  You  will  rind  prices  in  our  bulletin  40  to 
50%  lower  than  the  market.  Hundreds  of  customers* 
letters  testify  that  they  have  made  this  saving.  Write! 

Y    y^y-i  Tj%  f  Here  Are  a  Few  of  the  Bar- 
jL~J\J\Jt\j  I    gains  in  Our  Latest  Bulletin 

Newest  style  enifafrement  rlnp»  set  with  1  /2—  1  /16,  1  /fi4  kt.  extra 
fine  perfect  cut  quality  Wcs-t- It.  >n  blue- wlii  I  .■  diamond.  Smaller  full- 
cut  diamonds  in  shanks  of  iin^.     You  might  expect  to      ihQA.  Art 

pay  J2U0  to  match  it.    Unpaid  Loan  Price  -<nly ipyi1.0\J 

Into  a  brand  new  14-kt.  white  pold  newest  style  mounting;  we 
have  set  to  resemble  a  large  toliuire  7  fiery  full  cut  Aon  Qc 
Caracas.  Try  to  match  at  580.  Unpaid  Loan  Price  $J7.0J 
Gentleman's  latest  style  hexagon  ring.  8/4— 3/16  kt.,  the  exact 
weight  of  fine  blue-white  perfect  cut  diamond.  Wonderful  fire  and 
briiliame.    Try  to  match  at  $2J5.     Guaranteed  Cash      <fc  1  O  1   f\C 

Loan  $100.    Unpaid  Loan  Price »J>  I  L  1 .7J 

21-jewel  adjuated  Crescent  St.  fWalthaml  watch,  prime  condition. 
G-aranteed  to  pass  railroad  inspection.  Try  to  match  «fc  1  "7  nfi. 
at  836  to  $40.     Unpaid  Loan  Price 4>  1  /  .VI) 


MOVING  PICTURE  PLAYS 

Would  you  like  to  be  a  successful  scenario  writer  ? 
Join  the  Scenario  Writers'  Association  and  receive 
expert  advice  how  to  write  plays,  and  assistance  in 
having  them  produced,  at   no  cost. 

Write  for  particular!   to 
L'IDEALE  CORPORATION,  P.O.  Box  1206.  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Sent  on  Approval 

We'll  be  glad  to  send  you 
prepaid  on  approval,  without 
obligation,  any  of  our  bargains 
for  FREE  EXAMINATION.  See 
them  for  yourself  —  and  examine 
them  before  you  decide  to  buy. 
Don't  miss  this   big   liberal   offer. 

Send  the  Coupon  /^~^~ZLS 

for  the  New  Bargain  Bulletin    f    '5995 DeRoyBldg.. 

Hundreds  of  special  bargains  /  Pittsburgh.  Pa_ 
are  listed  in  this  new  bulletin.  /  Gentlemen:  Please  send  mo 
Write  for  it  today.  Not  just  one  r  absolutely  free  and  prepaid, 
*     ««"«•  «oiv  Bargain  Bulletin  01 


Guaranteed 
Cash  Loans 

Diamonds  bougrht 
here   are  like  in- 

You  know  what 
you  can  borrow 
before  you  buy- 
Bee  our  Osfcfiucfc 
Guarantees. 


quality  of  diamonds,  bjtallqual-       *     your  new  1 

pes  are  shown  in  this  remarkable       /     diamonds,  watches  and  other 

on  then-couponnno™°  f^no'iST    /    Jewelry.  It, is  distinctly  under- 

Jos.DeRoy&sons  . 

{Only  Oppos.  Post  Office)       ' 
5E25  —  De  Roy  Bldg.         / 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

References  by  permission:     / 

Farmers'    Deposit     Na-     / 

tional    Bank,     Marino      / 

National     Bank    and      /       Address.. 

any  Pittsburg/t  Daily     / 

Newspaper.  / 

f    


/     stood  that  I  assume  no  obliga- 
/    tions  of  any  kind. 


Name.. 


Terms  as  low  as  $1.00  down — $1.50  per  month.  Mandolin  or  Guitar  sent  on  approval. 
The  wonderful  new  Gibson  violin  construction  has  set  the  whole  Mandolin  and 
Guitar  world  talking.  Get  our  new  Free  Book  — 112  pages  —  111  illustrations,  a 
valuable  fund  of  information  for  player  and  teacher.  Also  Free  treatise  on  "How 
to  Practice.  Exclusive  Features  that  Make  Every  Gibson  Matchless: 

Stradi varius  arching — scientific  graduation  from  thickness  at  center  to  thinness  at  rim,  securing 
strength — sensitiveness — free  vibration  of  entire  sounding  board.  Tilted  neck,  high  bridge  with 
extension  string-holder,  securing  increased  string  pressure  that  vibrates  a  larger  sounding  board, 
producing  a  bigness  of  tone  never  before  realized.  Reinforced,  non-warpable  neck — elevated 
guard  plate  or  finger  rest — easy  action — adjustable  string-bearing  at  bridge,  overcoming 
sharping  of  heavier  strings  in  upper  positions. 

Make  $1800  to  $5000  or  More  a  Year 

Teaching  and  Selling  the  Gibson 


l.'UISON     III  MM>|.|\    i.l   t  I  til    CO., 
741 Court.  l>.,  i  .,,.:., ..„.  i 


Become  a  teacher.  Splendid  opportunities  for  cither  sex  in  every  ' 
locality  for  private  and  class  instruction  and  the  sale  of  Gibsons.  # 
Gibson  instruments  have  "made"  many  a  teacher,  professionally 

and  financially.    C.  V.  Buttleman,  Jackson,  Mich.,  Teacher  and    /     Gentlemen  : —Without  obligation 
Director  writes  :  "A  $7000  Gibson  business  for  mine  this  year."  send  me  free  book  complete  Cata- 

C.  A.Templeman.Teacher,  Sioux  City,  la.,  writes:  "$4500  gross     /     log.  free  treatise,  also  information 
business   for  the  year."      WM.    PLACE.    Jr.,    AMERICA'S    ,     about  instrument  checked.   If  teach- 
GREATEST  MANDOLIN  VIRTUOSO,  Star  Soloist  for  Victor  Talking  Machine  Co..     I    er  check  here  I  I 
UNQUALIFIEDLY  ENDORSES  THE  GIBSON.  /    a  Mandolin  n  Mando-bass 

T"\^    D- -„:—..«.„,»    -~««-   t~\-.  .«  1~*^  »-.:«--.  1     If  a  teacher,  become  our     *      I J  Mandola  I   I  Guitar 

LJO   DUSineSS  Oli  OUr  Capita  I     agent.    Stock  furnished.     /       LI  Mando-cello  LI  Harp-guitar 
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WRITE 

I'KOM 

I'TI.Y. 

We  help  sell.  Agent's  territory  protected.  You  make  the  profits.  We  pay  the  , 
advertising.  You  pay  for  goods  when  sold;  return  goods  not  sold.  Try  cur  f 
"  Still  Hunt."  Catalog  and  thematic  list  FREE.  FILL  IN  COUPON  NOW.  / 
GIBSON  MANDOLIN  GUITAR  CQ..744  Harrison  Court.  Kalamazoo.  Mich,    j 


Nil  me  _ 
Adilress_ 


Be  sure  you  have  checked  instrument. 
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The  Money  Mill 

{Continued  from  page  12) 
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"Then  I  must  help  you,  and  I  must  for- 
get my  own  selfishness,"  he  assured  her 
gallantly. 

This  welded  the  mutual  love  of  the  pair, 
hut  neither  mentioned  inward  feelings. 
They  were  both  brave.  Helen  took  Jack 
into  an  adjoining  room  where  Rev.  Granger 
was   chatting  with   Aunt   Margaret. 

"Here  is  a  recruit,"  Helen  announced  as 
she  rested  her  hand  tenderly  on  Jack's  arm. 
"He  will  help  us  if  he  can  to  get 
back  the  mine." 

^  *  *         * 

The  very  next  day  Jack 
began  his  investigation  of 
the  case.  He  went  straight 
to  the  offices  of  the  Mon- 
tana Investing  Company, 
and  his  interest  was  first 
arrested  by  the  following 
placard  posted  in  the  re- 
ception room : 

With    the   Acquisition 
the  Mont  Beanc  Mine, 
Can    Announce    a    Great 
Bonus   to   Aee   Who   Invest 
Before  January   1,   1917 

A  suave  clerk  approached 
Jack,  and  taking  him  to  be  a 
prospective  customer,  began  ex- 
plaining the  proposition.  Jack 
feigned  keen  interest,  and  after 
promising  to  return  to  give  the 
matter  further  consideration, 
he  left  the  office.  He  had  made 
a  plan  which  required  some 
careful  preparation,  and  some 
further  investigation. 

He  went  drectly  to  Rev. 
Granger's  room,  where  he  re- 
ported to  Granger  and  Helen. 

"I  have  a  hunch  that  the 
same  chaps  who  got  your  mine 
are  running  a  crooked  game," 
he  announced.  "If  I  can  prove 
it,  why  it  will  be  some  scoop  for 
my  paper,  and  it  will  mean  you 
get  your  mine  back." 

Helen  was  greatly  interested 
in  Jack's  account  of  what  he 
saw  in  the  offices  of  the  Mon- 
tana Investment  Company,  to 
which  he  referred  as  "the 
money  mill." 

After  being  fully  assured  of        j 
every    possible    co-operation  ~" 

from  botb  Rev.  Granger  and 
Helen,  the  ambitious  Jack  hastened  back 
to  the  rendezvous  of  the  get-rich-quick 
promoters.  The  same  clerk  who  had  ap- 
proached him  before  again  greeted  him, 
and  settled  down  to  a  serious  effort  to  sell 
him  stock.  Jack  assumed  an  alternating 
attitude.  First  he  was  dubious,  and  then 
he  seemed  on  the  verge  of  "falling"  for  the 
scheme.  When  he  began  to  fear  letting 
the  prospect  get  away  from  him,  the  clerk 
begged  him  to  wait  a  moment.  Hastily  he 
went  to  Carter  and  told  him  of  the  case. 
The  result  was  that  Jack  was  in  Carter's 
private  office  within  a  minute.  Jack  per- 
mitted Carter  to  persuade  him  to  buy  some 
of  the  stock,  and  the  latter  ordered  a  sten- 


ographer to  bring  him  some  blanks.  She 
obeyed  promptly,  but  Carter  frowned  as 
he  handed  the  papers  back  to  her. 

"This  is  the  third  mistake  you've  made  to- 
day," he  thundered  sternly.  "Can't  you  do 
anything  right?" 

The  young  woman  became  irate  and  re- 
signed her  position,  leaving  the  room  in  a 
huff.  Jack  completed  his  transaction  hur- 
riedly and  was  just  leaving  when  he  over- 
heard Carter  telephone  Green's  Employ- 
ment Agency  for  a  new  secretary.  Jack's 
mind  worked  swiftly,  and  he  lost  no  time  in 
reaching  Green's. 

"Will  you  hold  that  Montana  secretary 
job  a  bit?"  he  asked  the  man  in  charge.  "I 
have  a  friend  who  needs  it." 

"Sure ;  but  don't  be 
long  in  getting  her 
there,"  the  other  replied. 


ovie 


Maud" 


Maud  Midler,  on  a  summer's  day, 
Raked  the  meadows,  sweet  with  hay. 

She  often  looked  at  the  distant  town 

And  drew  her  plans  for  a  gingham  gown. 

She  raked  and  raked  while  over  the  hill 
Came  a  picture-man  with  a  ten-spot  bill. 

"Good  morning,  Maud;  if  you  long  for  fame, 
Get  into  the  moving  picture  game. 

"Just  rake  your  hay,  not  an  awful  lot, 

And  I'll  fill  your  fist  with  this  new  ten-spot." 

Miss  Maud  looked  down  at  her  feet  so  bare, 
She  draped  them  under  her  flowing  hair. 

She  grabbed  the  rake  and  she  raked  like  sin, 
The  reel  rolled  out  and  Miss  Maud  rolled  in. 

The  man  rode  off  to  the  distant  town, 
Maud  spent  her  ten  for  a  brand  new  gown. 

No  more  she  rakes  in  the  burning  hay, 
She  goes  to  the  movies  every  day. 

And  there  she  sees  on  the  screen  so  bright, 
The  way  she  looked  when  she  looked  a  sight. 

Anonymous. 


tive  instincts.  She  just  naturally  knew 
what  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it  cleverly 
enough  to  divert  all  suspicion  from  herself. 
She  learned  the  combination  on  Carter's 
safe.  She  forced  herself  to  be  impassive 
and  calm  through  all  her  experiences.  Then 
as  soon  as  Richard  left  the  room  and  joined 
Carter,  she  dropped  to  her  knees  and,  after 
desperate  struggling,  succeeded  in  opening 
the  safe.  She  was  in  quest  of  evidence 
which  might  help  her,  and  she  was  re- 
warded, for  she  found  the  little  old  docu- 
ment her  father  had  written.  She  secreted 
this  in  her  waist,  closed  and  locked  the 
safe,  and  it  being  lunch  time  she  was  soon 
out  of  the  offices  and  building  and  was  met 
by  Jack  Burton.  The  couple  hurried  away 
from  the  vicinity  and  Helen  excitedly  ap- 
prised him  of  her  accomplishment. 


On  the  following  day  Helen's 
lawyer  had  a  handwriting  ex- 
pert on  the  job  of  studying  the 
important  little  document.  The 
expert  studied  it  carefully,  and 
then  took  on  a  very  serious  ex- 
pression. 

"The  bulk  of  the  paper  was 
written  by  a  man  using  his  right 
hand,"  he  announced.  "The 
names  were  written  by  a  left- 
handed  penman." 

"Carter  is  left  handed," 
Helen  declared  as  she  leaned 
forward  eagerly. 

"Good ;  he's  our  man,"  the 
lawyer  said,  slapping  his  own 
knee  enthusiastically. 

It  was  deemed  the  part  of 
wisdom  for  Helen  to  continue 
her  work  in  the  offices  of  the 
Montana  Investing  Company 
temporarily.  She  prosecuted 
her  secret  investigation  without 
surcease.  In  Rich- 
ard Drake's  absence 
she  searched  through 
his  desk,  but  she  was 
interrupted  by  the 
arrival  of  Gregory 
Drake?  It  was  the 
first  time  she  had 
seen  him,  and  despite 
her  efforts  to  maintain 
self  control  she  could 
not  conceal  her  sur- 
prise. The  last  time 
she  had  seen  him  was 
when  her  father  died. 
At  sight  of  her  Gregory's 
face  assumed  a  fixed 
stare  of  incredulity,  and 
then  it  became  wrinkled 
with  fear.  Richard  ar- 
rived on  the  scene  in 
time  to  see  this  curious 


"I'll  be  back  here  with  her 
within  an  hour,"  the  young  man  assured. 

And  exactly  one  hour  later  he  was  intro- 
ducing Helen  Ogden  to  this  same  man. 
During  the  following  hour  all  arrangements 
were  made  for  giving  Helen  the  position, 
and  after  leaving  Jack  she  entered  the 
offices  of  the  Montana  Investing  Company 
and  was  formally  put  to  work  by  Carter. 
Not  two  hours  later  Helen  was  taking  dic- 
tation from  Carter  relative  to  Mont  Blanc 
Mine  and  Gregory  Drake.  She  was  amazed, 
but  she  suppressed  her  inward  excitement. 
She  was  getting  right  at  the  fountainhead 
of  the  source  of  all  her  troubles !  From  the 
inception  Helen  manifested   shrewd  detec- 


meeting,  and  he  de- 
manded of  his  father  to  explain  the  mean- 
ing of  it. 

"It's  Helen  Ogden,  that's  th'  meanin'  of 
it,"  the  old  man  declared. 

Carter  had  pushed  his  way  into  the  office 
in  time  to  overhear  this,  and  with  Richard 
he  experienced  alarm.  Helen  instinctively 
made  an  effort  to  get  out  of  the  room,  but 
she  was  blocked  at  every  turn  by  the  three 
men.  Richard,  after  a  moment,  grabbed 
her  and  pinioned  her  against  the  wall. 

Carter  hurried  out  of  the  room  and 
thereupon  Helen  exerted  a  supreme  effort 
to  regain  her  freedom,  but  Richard  held 
her  captive  and  placed  his  father  to  guard 
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her    until    he    packed    his    valuable    papers. 

While  Richard  was  thus  engaged  in  the  ad- 
joining office  Helen  by  consummate  adroit- 
ness succeeded  in  pushing  a  specimen  of 
gold  ore  which  laid  on  a  table  beside  a 
telephone  under  the  receiver,  raising  it  just 
enough  to  signal  the  central  girl.  Realizing 
that  she  would  not  dare  to  place  the  receiver 
to  her  ear,  she  turned  on  Gregory  fiercely, 
taking  particular  care  to  keep  her  mouth  as 
close  to  the  telephone  as  possible. 

"How  dare  you  hold  me — Helen  Ogden — 
against  my  will !"  she  demanded.  "I  won't 
be  still.  If  the  police  knew  the  head  of  the 
Montana  Investing  Company  was  skipping 
with  the  funds — " 

The  central  girl,  being  unable  to  get 
further  information,  immediately  notified 
the  police  of  what  she  had  heard  over  the 
phone.  In  a  very  short  time  Jack  Burton,  a 
plainclothes  officer  and  Helen's  lawyer  ar- 
rived in  the  outer  offices.  Within  a  twinkling 
a  veritable  raid  of  the  place  was  under  way 
with  Jack  leading  it.  Richard  managed  to 
escape  from  his  office  by  way  of  the  fire- 
escape,  and  he  climbed  up  on  the  roof.  Jack 
discovered  him  as  he  mounted  the  iron 
ladder,  and  he  pursued  him  with  agility. 
Once  on  the  roof  the  two  men  engaged  in  a 
deadly  combat,  Jack  fighting  desperately  to 
prevent  Richard  from  pushing  him  off  to 
death  many  feet  below.  By  this  time  a 
large  squad  of  policemen  had  been  de- 
spatched to  the  scene  of  the  trouble.  Helen 
had  frantically  climbed  up  to  the  roof  to 
help  Jack,  and  she  was  followed  by  a  police- 
man, who  arrived  just  in  time  to  save  Jack 
from  being  hurled  over  a  parapet. 

In  the  end  Richard,  Gregory  and  Carter 
were  made  prisoners,  and  immediately  upon 
being  revived  from  the  exhaustion  his 
fight  with  Richard  had  induced,  Jack  Bur- 
ton lapsed  into  noticeable  dejection. 

"Now,  what's  the  matter,  my  brave  boy?" 
Rev.  Granger  asked  Jack  with  solicitude. 

"Well,  the  mine  will  be  restored  to  her," 
he  replied  sadly. 

"Oh  it's  the  barrier  her  money  makes, 
eh  ?"  the  good  minister  asked  with  a  merry 
twinkle  in  his  eye.  "Don't  be  foolish,  chil- 
dren. A  wedding  ring  won't  prevent  you 
from  using  that  money  for  good." 

Both  Helen  and  Jack  saw  the  forceful 
truth  of  Rev.  Granger's  argument.  They 
gazed  into  each  other's  eyes  and  loved. 
They  would  be  happy  in  spite  of  the  money 
mill's  output. 

It  was  a  happy  Helen  who  submitted  to 
the  manly  embrace  of  Jack  Burton. 

From  the  photoplay  of  Roy  L.  McCardcll. 
Produced  by  Vitagraph,  starring  Dorothy  Dalton. 


The  Alliance  of  Cupid  and  Ananias 

{Continued  from  page  26.) 
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gushed  as  she  carefully  climbed  down  the 
ladder.  "I  told  her  when  I  left  that  I  never 
intended  seeing  you  again,  and  that  I  just 
hated  you."  Then  she  stepped  onto  the 
ground  and  confronted  the  waiting  Tom. 
"Well,  I  do  hate  you,"  she  continued  after 
a  moment's  hesitation,  "but  I'm  going  to 
marry  you  anyway  right  out  here  under  this 
tree  the  first  Wednesday  that  comes  along." 
Then  a  boy  in  white  flannels  and  a  girl 
in  a  blue  dress  (the  hats  were  forgotten  and 
left  on  the  grass)  walked  hand-in-hand  back 
to  the  house.  The  girl  talked  so  fast  about 
"only  one  white  dress  here"  and  how  vexed 
Madge  would  be  because  she  couldn't  be 
bridesmaid,  but  she  didn't  care  if  she  was 


angry,  that  the  boy  couldn't  get  one  word 
in  edgeways  nor  couldn't  understand  more 
than  one  out  of  every  three  she  said. 

Upon  reaching  the  porch  they  stopped. 
Bess  faced  Tom  with  an  expression  of 
sheepishness  on  her  face. 

"Tommy,"  she  said,  "I  knocked  that 
ladder  down  on  purpose." 

"I  know  you  did,  you  little  liar,"  he  re- 
plied quickly  but  gently  as  he  kissed  the 
erring,  little  daughter  of  Ananias. 

"You  did  know  it  ?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,  certainly." 

"Then  did  you  really  hear  me  when  I 
whispered  to  myself  something  about  you 
being  nice  to  me  after  all?"  she  asked. 

"Sure  I  heard  it,"  he  replied. 

"How  could  you  when  you  were  so  far 
away  at  the  time?"  she  asked  showing 
some  amazement. 

Tom  thrust  his  hand  in  his  hip  pocket  and 
pulled  out  a  small,  round,  black  object 
resembling  the  end  of  a  telephone  receiver 


and  then  looked  down  upon  it  meditatively. 

"It's  some  kind  of  a  patent  ear  attach- 
ment for  deaf  people,"  he  remarked. 

"It  is  !"  she  exclaimed. 

"Yes,  I  borrowed  it  from  Mr.  Botts, 
whose  hearing  is  impaired,"  Tom  explained. 

"And  it  was  with  the  aid  of  this  modern 
device  that  you  started  my  undoing  in  single 
blessedness?"  she  asked  as  she  examined 
the  object  closer. 

"Yes,  sweetheart,  by  being  able  to  catch 
that  one  remark  of  yours  which  convinced 
me  of  your  weakening  in  my  favor,  I 
gathered  all  the  courage  necessary  to  press 
my  suit  to  a  successful  end.  Thus  and  with 
this  I  effected  the  alliance  of  Cupid  and 
Ananias."  Whereupon  he  held  the  ear-at- 
tachment aloft  triumphantly. 

"I  confess  I  did  everything — even  fibbed 
— to  keep  from  giving  in  to  you — now,  but 
since  there's  been  a  new  alliance  I'm  glad, 
because  I  won't  have  to  be  up  a  tree  again," 
she  replied,  submitting  to  an  embrace. 


Every  Blemish  Removed 
in  Ten  Days 

I  Will  Tell  Every  Reader  of  This 
Journal  How  FREE 

Your    Complexion    Makes    or   Mars   Your   Appearance. 


PEARL  X.A   SAGE,  former  actress  who   now   offers   to 
tell  women  of  the  most  remarkahle  complexion   treat- 
ment ever   known. 

This  great  beauty  marvel  has  instantly  produced 
a  sensation.  Stubborn  cases  have  been  cured  that 
baffled  physicians  and  beauty  specialists  for  years. 
You  have  never  in  all  your  life  used  or  heard  of  any- 
thing like  it.  Makes  muddy  complexions,  red  spots, 
pimples,  blackheads,  eruptions  vanish  almost  like 
magic.  No  cream,  lotion,  enamel,  salve,  plaster, 
bandage,  mask,  massage,  diet  or  apparatus,  nothing 
to  swallow.  It  doesn't  matter  whether  or  not  your 
complexion  is  a  "fright,"  whether  your  face  is  full 
of  muddy  spots,  peppery  blackheads,  embarrassing 
pimples  and  eruptions,  or  whether  your  skin  is  rough 
and  "porey,"  and  you've  tried  almost  everything 
under  the  sun  to  get  rid  of  the  blemishes.  This  won- 
derful treatment,  in  just  ten  days,  positively  removes 
every  blemish  and  beautifies  your  skin  in  a  mar- 
velous way.  You  look  years  vounger.  It  gives  the 
skin  the  bloom  and  tint  of  purity  of  a  freshly-blown 
rose.  In  ten  days  you  can  be  the  subject  of  wild 
admiration  by  all  your  friends,  no  matter  what  your 
age  or  condition  of  health.  All  methods  now  known 
are  cast  aside.  There  is  nothing  to  wear,  nothing  to 
take  internally.  Your  face,  even  arms,  hands,  shoul- 
ders are  beautiful  beyond  your  fondest  dreams.  All 
this  I  will  absolutely  prove  to  you  before  your  own 
eyes  in  your  mirror  in  ten  days.  This  treatment  is 
absolutely  harmless  to  the  most  delicate  skin,  and 
very  pleasant  to  use.  No  change  in  your  mode  of 
living  is  necessary.     A  few  minutes  every  day  does  it. 

To  every  reader  of  this  paper  I  will  give  full  de- 
tails of  this  really  astounding  treatment.  Let  me 
show  you.  You  do  not  risk  a  penny.  Send  me  no 
money — just  send  your  name  and  address  on  the 
free  coupon  below  and  I  will  give  you  full  details 
by  return  mail. 

r FREE  COUPON --- 

!     I'EARL   LA   SAGE,   Suite  4SK{  | 
ailO  Michigan  Ave..  Chicago,  111. 

|         T  am  a   reader  of  this  paper  and  am  entitled  to  know  ■ 

I     full    details    of    the    sensational,      harmless,      scientific  i 

method  for  giving  marvelous  beauty  to  the  complexion  I 

iand  removing  every  blemish  in  ten  dn.vs.     There  is  no  « 

obligation  whatsoever  on  my  part  for  this  information.  I 

I     Name    ' 

I     Street    

I     City    Slate    '. .     ,. 


Mr.  Edison's 

Wonderful 
New  Phonograph 

The  world's  greatest  in- 
ventor has  made  the  music 
of  the  phonograph  life-like, 
at  last.  Success — after  years 
of  labor  on  his  favorite  in- 
vention! Read  ourofferonhis 
wonderful  new  phonograph. 


Thomas 
A. 

Edison 


Only 


$ 


fOO     —  and 
after  trial 

An  astounding  offer — the  New  Edison, 
Mr.  Edison's  great  new  phonograph  with  the 
new  Diamond  Stylusreproducerandyourchoice  of  all 
the  brand  new  Diamond  Amberoj  Records  will  be  sent 
to  you  on  free  trial  without  a  penny  down.  Tbefinest, 
the  best  that  money  can  buy  at  very,  very  much  less 
than  the  price  at  which  imitations  of  the  genuine 
Edison  are  ottered — a  rock-bottom  otferdirect  from  us. 

Entertain  Your  Friends 

Hear  all  the  latest  up-to-date  song  hits  of  the 
bigcities.  Laugh  at  the  side-splitting  minstrel  shows. 
Entertain  your  family  and  your  friends  with  every- 
thing from  Grand  Opera  toComic  Vaudeville— then  if 
you  choose,  send  the  outfit  back  to  us  at  our  expense. 

Rock-Bottom  Direct  Offer 

If  you  wish  to  keep  Mr.  Edison's  superb  now  in- 
strument, send  «9  only  $1.00  after  the  free  trial.  Pay  the 
balance  on  the  easiest  kind  of  monthly  payments. 
Think  of  it— a  Si. 00  payment,  and  a  few  dollars  a 
month  to  pet  this  outfit  of  Mr.  Edison's  new  phonograph  with 
the  Diamond  Stylus  reproducer,  the  life-like  music— the  same 
Diamond  Amberol  Records— all  the  musical  results  of  the 
highest  priced  outfits  —  yes,  the  greatest  value  for  $1.00 
down,  balance  on  easiest  monthly  terms.  Convince  your- 
elf  —  a  free  trial  first!    No   money  down,  no  C.  O.  D.- 


unless    you    choose     ^ 


not  one  cent  to 

to  keep  the  instrument. 

Our  New  Edison 


»■■■■■■ 


#*  To 

f     F.  K.  Babson 

Catalog  Sent  Free  /  Ptao^j-butors 

Your  name  and  address  on  a     >  1851  Edison  Blk 

postal  or  a  letter  (or  just  the     <T  Chicago,  m.' 

coupon)  13  enourh.  No  oblitfalinnd       * 

in   asking  for  the.  catalog.    Get       ♦*     Gentlemen:    1  lease  Bond 
this  offer  —while  this   offer      .»♦   ,  me  Vm  New  Edison  Cata- 
lasts.  Fill  out  coupon  today.      >    ,,     K  ,        full  particulars  of 
#      your   free  trial  offer  on   the 
F.   K.  BABSON  ♦       new  mociel  Edison  Phonograph. 

Edison  Phonograph  Distributors    * 

1854  Edison  Block    J>    Namt 

Chicago,  III.         ,♦ 

Canadian  Office :      >♦  Addrra, 

855  Portage  Ave.    .♦      -Adtlrest _ 

Winnipeg,  f 

Manitoba.  -♦ 
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The  Silent  Trend 

{Continued  from  page  33) 


Holmes  discards  his  villainy  for  the  nonce  and 
plays  the  sympathetic  role  of  Andre,  the 
gypsy  leader.  Innocent  (Miss  Sawyer),  after 
being  cast  off  by  her  wealthy  uncle,  wanders 
into  the  forest  and  is  found  by  Andre,  who 
takes  her  prisoner  against  her  will.  She  is 
later  liberated  by  Rosella,  who  loves  Andre 
herself.  In  escaping  Innocent  meets  Standish 
Driscoll,  son  of  her  wealthy  uncle,  who  im- 
mediately falls  in  love  with  her,  but  Andre 
overtakes  her  and  returns  her  to  the  gypsy 
camp,  where  she  gives  the  first  evidence  of 
her  marvelous  dancing  ability  most  effectively 
before  a  campfire.  Another  escape  takes  In- 
nocent to  the  city,  where  she  cultivates  her 
talents  and  soon,  under  the  name  of  Moner 
Moyer,  she  achieves  fame.  Standish  Driscoll 
still  loves  her  and  wants  to  marry  her,  but  the 
girl  finally  realizes  she  loves  the  big  gypsy 
leader  of  the  forests,  and  she  forsakes  her 
career,  returning  to  the  roving  life  of  the 
hills.  As  is  the  case  with  Mrs.  Vernon  Castle 
in  the  serial,  "Patria,"  the  best  thing  Miss 
Sawyer  does  before  the  camera  is  the  dance 
feature.  Without  any  desire  to  deprecate  the 
tendency  of  exploiting  terpsichorean  favorites 
on  the  screen,  we  are  constrained  to  take  note 
of  the  fact  that  so  far  they  do  not  display  much 
thespian  aptitude.  As  an  actress  Mrs.  Castle 
is  impossible,  and  Miss  Sawyer  is  with  her. 


$20  UKULELE 


MANDOLIN,    VIOLIN, 
,_     GUITAR  OK  CORNET 

"  We  have  a  wonderful  new  system  of  teaching  note  music  by 
mail.  To  first  pupils  in  each  locality,  we'll  give  a  $20  superb  Vio- 
lin. Mandolin. Ukulele,  GuitarorCornetabsolutely  free.  Very  small 
charge  for  lessons  only  expense.  We  guarantee  to  make  you  a  player 
or  no  charge.  Complete  outfitfree.  Writeatonee— no  obligation. 

SLINGERLAND  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC,  Dept  191   Chicago,  I!! 


HERE'S  YOUR  CHANCE  TO 

Decorate  Your 
Home  FREE! 

Send  SIX  CENTS  in 
Postage  Stamps  and  we 
will  send  you  the  Auto- 
graphed Photograph  of  any 
photoplayer    you   name. 

Pictures  You  Can  Frame! 
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Land  Title  Building 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


One  Touch  Polishes  Your  Nails 
for  a  Week ! 

Wonderful !  No  bluffing.  Just  a  touch  on  each 
nail  beautifies  instantaneously  with  a  rosy  red 
lustre  that  lasts  a  whole  week.  Soap  and  water 
don't  affect  it.  Wash  dishes,  dust,  etc. — your 
nails  stay  nicely  polished.  To  further  introduce 
Mrs.  Graham's  Instantaneous  Nail  Polish,  a  full 
size  50c.  six  months'  bottle  will  be  sent  prepaid 
for  only  25c.  to  those  who  order  within  15  days. 
Mail  25  cents,  coin  or  stamps,  today. 
GERVAISE  GRAHAM.        53  W.  Illinois  St.,  Chicago 


You 
Can  Have 

Beautiful 

Eyebrows 

and 

Eyelashes 

They  give  charm,  ex- 
pression, loveliness  to  the 
face,  adding  wonderfully  to  your 
beauty  and  attractiveness.    Society 

women  and  actresses   get   them  by  using 

It  promotes  in  a  natural  manner  the  growth 
of  eyebrows  and  eyelashes,  making  them 
thick,  long  and  silky,  giving  depth  and  soulful 
expression  to  the  eyes.  A  guaranteed  pure 
and  harmless  preparation.  Two  sizes— 25c 
and  50c.  Send  coin  and  we'll  mail  LASH- 
BROW-INE  and  our  FREE  Beauty  Booklet 
prepaid  in  plain  sealed  cover. 

Beware  of  Worthless  Imitations — 
Genuine  LASH-BROW  1NE  sold  only  by 

MAYBELL  LABORATORIES 

4008-40  Indiana  Avenue,  Chicago 


PHOTOTYPE 
ENGRAVING 
COMPANY 

High  Grade  Engravings 
in  One  or  More  Colors 

147-51  North  10th  Street 
Philadelphia.    Pennsylvania 


Director  Wanted 


ANEW,  large  organization,  with  ex- 
tensive equipment  and  modern  studio 
seeks  man  of  experience;  one  who  has 
been  successful  in  a  similar  position  with 
a  Producing  Company  and  is  capable  of 
taking  full  charge  of  production.  Per- 
manent position  with  proper  compensa- 
tion for  the  right  kind  of  executive.  As 
a  quick  decision  on  our  part  is  necessary, 
we  will  give  precedence  to  letters  con- 
taining full  information.  All  replies  will 
be  regarded  in  strict  confidence. 

CRYSTAL   PHOTOPLAYS   CORPORATION 

740  Fori  Dearborn  Bank  Building— 76  W.  Monroe  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Write  Us  What  You  Think  of  This 

APRIL  NUMBER 


of    

iiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiii  .jl XXvJ  LvJ~X^J.d  V 

Journal 

The    Editor    values    your    opinion    and   will 
— — — —  therefore  appreciate  it.  — — — — 

The    PHOTO-PLAY   JOURNAL 

Land  Title  Building  ::  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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|  My  Beauty 

|  Exercises 

g  will  make  you  look  Younger 

m  and  more  Beautiful  than  all 

=  the  external  treatments  you 

=  might  use  for  a  lifetime.  No 

g  massage,    electricity,     vibra- 

§§  tion,     astringents,     plasters, 

g  straps,    filling    or    surgery — 

g  nothing:    artificial — Just    Na- 

=  ture's    Way. 

g  Results     come     soon    and 

=  are    permanent.      My    system    makes    muddy, 

=  sallow    skins    clear,     and    the    coniDlexion    as 

m  fresh  as  in  girlhood;  Arms  the  flesh  and  never 

g  fails     to     lift     drooping     and     sagging     facial 

=  muscles,    removing    the    wrinkles    they    cause. 

H  The  too  thin   face   and  neck   are   rounded   out 

g  and   hollows   filled   in.     No  one  too  old   or  too 

=  young   to   benefit. 

B  My    system    makes    double    chins    disappear 

^  quickly,    and    leaves    the    flesh    firm    after    the 

g  superfluous  fat  is  worked  away. 

=  No    matter    how    tired,    five    minutes    of    my 

g  facial   exercises   will   freshen    your   complexion 

^  and    give   it    a   most    exquisite    coloring   for   a 

|§  whole  evening. 

|  What  My  Pupils  Write! 

=  "Words    cannot    express    how    thankful    I    am 

==  lor    the    wonderful    benefits    received    from    your 

=  exercises." 

=  "I   am   just   entering   my   third   week   of   prac- 

=  tice    and    I    can    notice    some    very    pleasing    re- 

=  suits.     My  cheeks  are  rounding  out,  lines  fading 

B  and   flesh   not   so   flabby   or   withered   looking." 

=  "It   has   been   about  four   weeks   since   I   began 

=  the   work    in    the    face   and   my   entire    expression 

=  has    changed.       I    would    not    take    $50    for    the 

=  benefit   I   have   so    far   received.      My   husband   is 

g  so    pleased    at   my   youthful    appearance!" 

|  Write    today    for    my    new    FREE    booklet, 

g  Facial     Beauty    Culture. 

H  If  you  will  tell  me  what  improvements  you 

=  would    like,    I    can    write   you    more    helpfully, 

g  Your  letter  will  be  held  in  strictest  confidence. 

I  KATHRYN  MURRAY 

jjj  Suite  M-24,  Garland  Building                     CHICAGO 

=  The  First  Woman  to  Teach  Scientific  Facial  Exercise 


3%'  a  Day 


now  buys  a  dazzling  Lachnite  Gem.    'Weir  I 
brilliance  is  eternal— they  stand  fire  and  acid 

tests  and  cut  glass  like  diamonds.  If  you  can  tell  a 
Lachnite  from  a  diamond,  send  it  back.  10  davs 
free  trial.^  Set  in  solid  gold.    The  newest  designs. 

Write  for  Big  Jewelry  Book  JSudr™T? an' 

enough.  No  obligations  whatever.  Write  today— i 

HAROLD  LACHMAN  COMPANY 
12  H.  Michigan  Avenue.  Dept.  1»5*         Chicago,  111. 


Send  Me  Your  Hair! 

I  will  make  your  old  hair  new  at  little  cost,  or  take 
your  cast-off  switches,  combings,  and  so  forth,  as  part 
payment  on  new.  high-class  hair  goods.  Write  for 
special  prices  NOW. 

MTA  u  120  South  State  Street, 

iss  Dunham         Chicago, in. 


16  Size, 
that  will  pass  Rail- 
road Inspection 

CREDIT  TERMS 

AS  LOW  AS—  ->l 


Watch  Prices'Downto  Bed  Rock' 


WATCHES 


21 


Our  prices  on  high-grade,  standard  Watches  are 
always  the  lowest,  while  values  are  top-notch. 
Send  for  Watch  and  Diamond  Catalog  and  get 
posted  about  Watches  before  you  purchase.  Our 
Catalog   illustrates   and  describes  all   the  new 
models— Elgin,  Waltham,  Illinois,  Hampden,  and 
others— 15, 17, 19, 21, 23  Jewels,  adjusted  to  temper- 
ature, isochronism  and  positions.  You  do  not  have  L 
to  take  any  one  special  make  when  you  buy  of  us,  V, 
for  we  have  all  the  best  for  you  to  select  from, 
and  you  judge  for  yourself  after  you  see  and  ex- 
amine the  watch.    Our  watches  are  guaranteed  by     , 
the  factory  and  further  guaranteed  by  us.    We  make 
any  necessary  repairs,   barring  accident,  free  of  charge,   for  a 
period  of  three  years  from  date  of   purchase. 


Diamonds 
Win  Hearts 


SEND  FOR  CATALOG  and  see 

the  splendid  Diamond  Rings 
we  are  selling  on  credit  terms 
as  low  as  $2.50  a  month;  Diamond  La  Vallieres  as  low  as  $1  a  month; 
Diamond  Ear  Screws,  Studs,  Scarf  Pins,  at  $2  a  month;  all  mount- 
ings solid  gold  or  platinum.  Wrist  watches  at  $1.50  a  month.  Any* 
thing  you  select  will  be  sent  prepaid  by  us.  You  examine  the  ar- 
ticle right  in  your  own  hands.  If  satisfactory,  pay  one-fifth  of 
the  purchase  price  and  keep  it,  balance  divided  into  eight  equal 
amounts,  payable  monthly.  If  not  what  you  wish,  return  at  our 
expense.  You  are  under  no  obligation.   Send  for  Catalog  today. 

L0FTIS  BROS.  &  CO.,  The  National  Credit  Jewelers 

Dept.  M  354        lOO  to  lOS  N.  State  Street.  Chicago,  Illinois 

(Established  1858)    Stores  in:    Chicago  :   Pittsburgh   :    St.  Louis  :    Omaha  - 
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Why  Is  Your  Favorite  Your  Favorite? 

"The  Photo-Play  Journal"  will  pay  $5  for  the  best  answer  of  75  words  or 
less  to  this  question.  The  sum  of  $3  will  be  paid  to  the  second  best,  and  $1  will 
be  paid  to  each  of  the  next  two  best.  If  you  have  a  favorite  among  the  many 
motion  picture  artists,  write  why.     Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper. 


'I   I! " 


!lllllllllll|[||lllll[||||||llllllllllllll 


For  Wally  Reid 

Wally  Reid,  in  my  opinion,  is  just  "perfect." 
When  his  charming  visage  is  shown  on  the 
screen,  all  the  girls  just  sit  on  the  edge  of  their 
seats  and  envy  his  leading  lady.  Many  a  girl's 
greatest  ambition  is  to  smooth  with  their  hand 
his  golden  hair.  All  in  all  Wally  Reid  is  truly 
the  most  wonderful  looking  screen  idol. — Edna 
Mae  Holzmen,  Rox,  Mass. 


For  George  Beban. 

I  admire  George  Beban's  acting  on  the  screen 
most  of  all.  His  picture,  "The  Alien,"  was  the 
best  picture  I  ever  saw,  and  I  go  to  the  movies 
three  or  four  times  a  week.  I  never  saw  him  in 
one  of  those  silly,  mushy  dramas,  and  I  guess 
that's  why  I  am  so  fond  of  him. — Edythe  R.  How- 
ard  (12  years  old),  Springvale,  Me. 


For  Dustin  Farnum. 
You  can  all  pick  your  actor  or  actress,  but  I 
differ  with  a  few  of  you.  There  is  one  that  can 
make  them  all  stay  in  the  dust,  and  cheer  the 
most  saddest  heart — even  mend  a  broken  heart ; 
he  is  the  most  pleasant  actor  with  sunshine  al- 
ways with  him.  And  that's  why  Dustin  Farnum 
stays  in  the  lead. — Emma  Clements,  516  S.  Third 
St.,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 


For  Marguerite  Clark. 

My  favorite  is  little  Marguerite  Clark.  I  con- 
sider her  the  best  of  all  the  screen  favorites. 
She  has  talent,  and  is  very  clever.  She  has  such 
a  winning  smile,  and  oh,  such  a  pretty  wink  she 
has  to  her  lovely  brown  eyes.  Such  tiny  feet. 
Her  plays  are  both  to  bring  laughter  and  to  draw 
tears.  She  plays  as  though  she  were  at  her  own 
home,  with  nobody  watching  her,  while  at  the 
same  time  she  is  as  cute  as  ever.  With  her 
curls  bobbing,  and  her  lovely  eyes  winking  she 
is  just  beautiful. — Miss  Rose  Lauber,  South  Main 
Street,  Mt.  Pleasant,  la. 

In  my  opinion  Marguerite  Clark  is  just  four 
feet  of  pure  delight.  Everyone  from  kiddies  to 
grandparents  agree  that  she  is  the  cutest  star. 
Her  accomplishments  consist  of  beauty,  talent, 
gracefulness  and  charm.  If  one  ever  wants  to 
feel  real  good  and  happy,  let  him  only  see  her 
and  his  whole  soul  will  be  made  cheerful.  More- 
over, Miss  Clark's  fun-loving  personality  has 
made  her  the  favorite  of  many  screen  fans. — 
Thelma  Schmitt,  1858  Columbia  Road,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Marguerite  Clark  is  my  favorite  for  many 
reasons.  To  me  she  is  the  personification  of 
beauty,  both  physical  and  spiritual.  Her  child- 
like artlessness  is  refreshing.  Her  smile  is  allur- 
ing in  a  clean  and  wholesome  way.  She  radiates 
goodness,  refinement  and  love.  If  you  watch 
a  crowd  coming  out  of  a  theater  after  seeing 
Marguerite  Clark  in  a  picture,  you  will  see 
smiles.  Not  cynical  smiles,  or  bored  grown-up 
better  when  we  are  little  kids. — Florence  Mul- 
holland,  4705  N.  Winchester  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

In  your  contest  for  best  reasons  why  the 
various  motion  picture  favorites  are  favorites,  I 
beg  to  submit  the  following:  Of  motion  picture 
stars,  and  I  have  seen  many,  Marguerite  Clark 
is  my  favorite.  Her  childlike  simplicity  always 
gives  to  her  plays  a  naturalness  and  human  appeal 
which  no  other  artist  has  achieved.  She  is 
never  coarse,  but  a  dainty  little  lady,  wholly 
charming  and  lovely.  Your  winsome  smile  alone 
would  win  my  heart,  Mistress  Marguerite. — 
Edith  S.  McCabe,  17  E.  Franklin  St.,  Bound 
Brook,  N.  J.  

For  Mary  Pickford 

My  favorite  is  Mary  Pickford.  I  consider  her 
the  queen  of  all  stars.  She  is  the  sweetest, 
cutest  of  all.  Others  are  good,  but  not  one 
comes  up  to  her.  She  is  simply  wonderful,  and 
has  the  most  beautiful  curls.  I  consider  her  the 
leader  among  all  stars  of  the  world. — Nellie 
Brown,  Culpeper,  Va. 


For  June  Caprice. 

I  consider  June  Caprice  the  best  of  all  motion 
picture  actresses,  because  she  has  such  a  won- 
derfully sweet  smile.  When  she  smiles  she 
makes  one  forget  all  troubles,  yet,  when  her 
countenance  is  somber  she  makes  one  feel  sad. 
She  is  very  clever,  and  her  girlish  sweetness  adds 
greatly  to  her  popularity.  I  think  she  is  a  little 
beauty.  She  plays  very  sweet  ingenue  parts, 
which  are  very  delightful.  For  these  qualities, 
I  think  she  is  the  sweetest  little  movie  actress  in 
the  world. — Mary  G.  Lynch,  124  Hillside  Ave., 
Holyoke,    Mass.  

For  Norma  Talmadge 

Norma  Talmadge  is,  I  think,  the  best  and  most 
talented  actress  on  the  screen.  Her  wonderful 
personality  and  unlimited  ability  to  portray  any 
type  of  person  has  won  her  universal  fame.  Miss 
Talmadge  has  a  very  attractive  and  unusual 
face.  With  her  wonderful  eyes  and  her  frown 
she  is  able  to  express  any  feeling,  and  her  be- 
witching smile  never  fails  to  win  the  hearts  of  her 
audience.  The  nature  of  Miss  Talmadge's  plays 
vary,  put  she  plays  each  part  with  a  perfect 
understanding  of  and  sympathy  with  the  char- 
acter.— Grace  Murray,  25  Pleasant  St.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  

For  Wm.  S.  Hart. 

I  consider  William  S.  Hart  the  greatest  of  all 
screen  stars  because,  either  as  a  typical  western 
bad  man  or  hero,  he  leads  all  others.  He  does 
not  dress  for  action  with  the  thought  of  making 
every  girl  fall  in  love  with  him.  He  dresses  as 
best  suits  the  part  he  is  to  take.  And  another 
reason  why  he  leads  all  others  is  because  he  does 
not  act  any  part  that  he  has  not  lived  in  real  life. 
—Jos.  S.  Cassidy,  2570  McCulloh  St.,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

I  admire  Wm  S.  Hart  because  the  dominant 
chord  of  all  his  plays  is  the  wonderful  influ- 
ence of  a  good  woman.  The  terrible,  masterful 
strength  of  the  man,  combined  with  the  reverence 
of  his  attitude  toward  a  woman,  is  sublime.  He 
represents  the  type  dearest  to  the  heart  of  every 
woman.  Possessing  all  the  instincts  of  man  prim- 
eval softened  by  an  infinite  tenderness — a  fascin- 
ating combination  of  God  and  Devil. — Mrs.  G.  A. 
Clark,  Box  414,  Jacksonville,   Fla. 


For  Pauline  Frederick. 

In  my  humble  opinion  there  is  no  one  to  com- 
pare with  Pauline  Frederick,  the  Pearl  of  Per- 
fection, amony  the;  screen  stars.  While  the 
scenarios  are  not  always  suitable  for  her,  her 
vivid  personality  and  sweeping  performances  can- 
not help  but  attract  the  lover  of  dramatic  acting. 
No  matter  what  role  she  is  to  portray,  Miss 
Frederick  easily  adapts  herself  to  the  character. 
Pauline  Frederick  is  quite  wonderful  and  in  a 
class  by  herself. — Gladys  C.  Fox,  39  Sayre  St., 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.  

For  Theda  Bara. 

I  consider  Theda  Bara  the  greatest,  most 
attractive  and  all  around  actress  on  the  screen. 
Because  besides  being  the  greatest  vampire  the 
screen  ever  knew  she  is  able  to  play  most  any 
other  role  before  the  camera,  and  whatever  she 
plays  she  can  play  it  so  it  looks  absolutely 
natural ;  and  because  she  can  make  a  person 
marvel  at  her.  The  way  she  can  work  her  won- 
derful eyes  and  transfer  her  marvelous  per- 
sonality into  thousands  of  different  expressions. — 
Miss  Mary  Jones,  104  East  4th  St.,  Waterloo,  la. 


For   Sidney  Drew 

My  favorite  is  Sidney  Drew  because  he  is 
always  at  his  best,  and  his  best  is  always  hilarious. 
With  him  on  the  program,  one  can  count  on  a 
thousand  feet  of  bubbling,  wholesome  humor,  for 
he  exercises  great  care  in  the  choice  of  his 
comedies,  and  will  not  appear  in  anything  worth- 
less. Drew's  is  real,  every-day  humor,  not  one 
whit  akin  to  the  knock-down,  drag-out,  rough- 
house  "stuff"  perpetrated  by  many  so-called 
comedians. — F.  G.  Davis,  1117  East  Clay  St., 
Richmond,   Va.  

For  Dorothy  Bernard. 

Dorothy  Bernard  is  the  artiste  supreme  to-day. 
She  has  attained  her  success  through  her  own 
efforts — not  through  the  medium  of  advertising. 
Her  ingenue  portrayals  are  flawless — her  work  in 
dramatic  roles  is  not  to  be  surpassed.  She 
possesses  a  magnetic  personality,  marvelous 
versatility,  and  a  pleasing  countenance.  In  short, 
Dorothy  Bernard  is  the  essence  of  sincerity,  and 
is,  to  my  mind,  incomparable. — Catherine  Hunter, 
700  West   180th   St,  N.   Y.  C. 


For  Douglas  Fairbanks. 

I  get  the  "Journal"  each  month,  and  think  it  is 
one  of  the  best  screen  magazines.  Hope  my 
favorite  reads  this  piece  about  him,  and  of  course 
I  want  it  to  win  one  of  the  prizes :  Douglas 
Fairbanks  is  my  favorite  because  I  think  he  is 
the  most  gifted  actor  on  the  screen.  He  has 
all  of  "personality  plus,"  and  fairly  radiates  hap- 
piness in  his  screen  work.  His  pictures  are  whole- 
some and  full  of  good,  clean  comedy.  His  facial 
expression  equals  the  best,  and  he  has  a  wonder- 
ful originality.  He  has  all  the  gifts  which  make 
a  successful  actor,  and  I  am  only  one  of  a 
million  with  whom  he  is  a  favorite. — Mrs.  Ed. 
Burke,  26  W.  Harris  Ave,  San  Angelo,  Texas. 

Douglas  Fairbanks — "Dynamic  Dug" — is  my 
favorite  screen  actor,  because  he  is  the  most 
manly,  virile  and  clever  exponent  of  intense  dra- 
matic art,  on  any  stage  today.  He  is  action  in- 
carnate; he  lives  the  part.  His  whirlwind  im- 
petuosity, his  demoniac  intensity  carries  the 
audience  off  its  feet.  It  thrills  and  gasps  at  his 
dare-devil  exploits.  From  start  to  finish  he  holds 
the  absorbed,  undivided  attention  of  a  breathless 
audience.  And  the  box-office  confirms  my 
opinion. — Arthur  Lenox,  Lock  Box,  1212,  Wash- 
ington,  D.   C.  

For  Madam  Petrova. 

Petrova  is  my  favorite  screen  artist  because 
she  embodies  in  herself  the  perfection  of  re- 
fined acting.  She  unites  in  herself  that  rare 
combination  of  qualities — a  high  order  of  intel- 
ligence, great  personal  beauty,  wonderful  charm 
of  manner,  perfect  poise,  exquisite  taste,  and  the 
God-given  gift  of  making  others  see  the  play 
through  her  eyes.  She  never  once  loses  the 
sympathy  of  her  audience.  Unconsciously  you 
say  to  yourself,  "My  time  has  not  been  wasted. 
There  is  a  great  artist." — Mrs.  J.  J.  O'Connell, 
934  I  St,  N.  W,  Washington,  D.  C. 


For  Grace  Cunard. 

I  consider  Grace  Cunard  my  favorite  among  all 
others.  She  not  only  is  beautiful  but  versatile. 
Her  facial  expression  is  nothing  short  of  won- 
derful. Who  but  Grace  Cunard  can  express  every 
human  emotion?  She  seems  entirely  at  ease 
with  every  part  she  plays.  She  has  character- 
ized every  type  from  a  vampire  to  an  innocent 
young  girl. — Miss  Gladys  Davey,  217  Worthing- 
ton  St,  E.  Toledo,  Ohio. 


In  a  Class  by  Itself! 

This  is  what  they  all  say  of 

The  PHOTO-PLAY 
JOURNAL 

Compare  it  with  any  other  motion  picture  magazine 
published  and  see  if  you  don't  agree  with  the 
majority  of  critics. 

Watch  for  the  May  Number 

It  goes  on  sale  on  April  20th  and  it  will  be  found  to 
surpass  any  previous  number,  even  this  superb 
April  number  you  now  have  in    your  hands. 

UNIQUE   NEW   FEATURES  AND 
SUPERFINE    PICTURES   GALORE 

Will  make  the  May  number  a  veritable  marvel. 
Remember  our  slogan  is: 

"ALWAYS  A  BETTER  MAGAZINE" 

If  you  want  to  play  safe  and  be  assured  of  getting  ^Ihe 
PHOTO-PLAY  JOURNAL  promptly  without  fail, you 
should  subscribe  by  the  year  direct  lo  our  Main  Office. 

The  Photo-Play   Journal 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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The  Passion  to  Rule 

{Continued  from  page  49) 
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"Oh,  splendid,  you  dear,  dear  boy,"  she 
murmured  joyously.  "The  adventure  of  it 
all  will  be  grand,  and — and — it  does  offer  an 
honorably  legal  means  to  the  end  we  seek, 
especially  if  we  can  gain  recognition  as  a 
regularly  constituted  government." 

And  thus,  imbued  with  the  dangerous 
idea  of  this  wildest  of  wild  dreams,  Wesley 
Martine  and  Debora  Force  promptly  set 
about  making  preparations  for  their  extra- 
ordinary expedition.  Secretly  they  super- 
intended the  loading  of  Martine's  capacious 
yacht  with  an  abundance  of  ammunition,  a 
hundred  machine  guns,  several  small  can- 
non and  large  quantities  of  small  arms. 

Wesley  engaged  Franklin  Graham,  sixty 
years  old,  and  a  former  United  States  army 
captain,  as  military  aide,  together  with  one 
hundred  stalwart  men  of  wide  fighting 
ability  as  an  army.  The  minute  Graham 
took  charge  the  whole  affair  took  on  an 
orderly  appearance.  He  was  a  soldier  in 
bearing,  at  heart,  and  from  lifelong  train- 
ing. It  was  easy  to  discern  in  him  the 
qualities  which  go  to  make  up  the  shrewd 
strategist  and  a  stern  disciplinarian.  He 
was  entirely  gray,  but  he  was  a  well-pre- 
served man,  and  as  active  as  a  man  of 
twenty-five.  He  was  a  man  controlled  by 
a  sense  of  duty,  and  he  was  a  man  of  pro- 
bity. Indeed,  he  was  a  serious,  sincere  man 
across  whose  grimly  set  face  a  smile  rarely 
flitted.  He  was  a  crank  in  many  ways,  but 
honest  and  not  heartless. 

Finally,  after  four  weeks  of  preparation, 
Wesley  and  Debora  and  their  command 
were  ready  to  sail.  Throughout  this  busy 
period  Debora  seldom  even  thought  of  her 
husband.  She  was  wrapped  up  heart  and 
soul  in  the  enterprise  from  which  she  hoped 
to  win  everything  she  wanted  in  life.  Flow- 
ever,  just  prior  to  her  departure  from 
American  shores,  she  thought  of  that  hus- 
band long  enough  to  dispatch  to  him  the 
following  letter: 

Your  determination  to  either  rule  or  ruin 
me  is  driving  me  out  of  the  country,  so  you 
can  succeed  in  neither.     If  our  boy  ever  asks 
what  has  become  of  his  mother,  tell  him  the 
truth,   namely,   your   absurd   devotion   to   the 
passion    to    rule    drove    me    away.      Without 
malice    and     with    best    wishes,      Debora. 
This  was  her  final  attitude  towards  Her- 
bert Force.     She  really  regretted  it,  but  she 
felt  she  had  no  control  over  the  fates  which 
brought  about  such  a  tragic  situation,  and 
so  she  was  not   only  resigned,  but  deter- 
mined to  make  the  best  of  it.     She  derived 
unbounded  satisfaction   from  the  prospect 
of  being  enabled  to   slack  her  new-found 
thirst  for  power,  and,  moreover,   she  was 
pleased  by  the  mutual  love  which  existed 
between  herself  and  Wesley  Martine. 

However,  as  she  stood  on  deck  and 
watched  the  American  shores  fade  into 
impenetrable  mists,  she  became  quite  un- 
conscious of  the  fact  that  Wesley  Martine 
stood  beside  her,  with  his  arm  around  her 
waist.  She  was  deep  in  meditation.  She 
was  wondering. 

"Could  it  be  possible  I  am  making  a  ter- 
rible mistake  after  all?"  she  asked  herself. 
"Am  I  really  sane?" 

Martine  seemed  to  divine  her  thoughts, 
for  as  he  gazed  sadly  landwards  he  mut- 
tered, apparently  to  himself. 

"Oh,  well,  time  alone  will  tell,"  was  all 
she  heard  him  say  when  she  felt  herself 
grow  alarmingly  faint. 

(To  be  continued  in  the  May  number.) 


FORTUNE 

PHOTOPLAYS 

A  wonderful  new  thing 
appears  in  FILMLAND 


yT  their  sunkist  studio, 
/\  |  Long  Beach,  California, 
the  HorkheimerBrothers 
have  four  companies  at 
work  making  FORTUNE 
PHOTOPLAYS.  These  are 
four-reel  picture  plays  with  new 
stories,  new  faces,  new  people,  new 
methods  —  everything  new  —  and  there 
are  to  be  fifty-two  of  these  FORTUNE 
PHOTOPLAYS  made  on  the  first  con- 
tract, the  largest  contract  ever  written  in 
motion  picture  history.  These  FOR- 
TUNE PHOTOPLAYS  are  all  to  be 
released  byThe  General  Film  Company. 
FORTUNE  PHOTOPLAYS  are  all 
adapted  from  stories  published  exclu- 
sively in  the  famous  Street  &  Smith 
magazines,  namely:  Ainslee's,  Popular, 
Peoples,  Smith's, Top  Notch,  Detective, 
and  Picture  Play,  which,  combined,  have 
the  largest  magazine  audience  in  the 
world.  Look  for  the  new  FORTUNE 
PHOTOPLAYS  and  see  these  famous 
stories   in  vivid,  swift  action   pictures. 

Get  the  FORTUNE  habit! 
It  will  help  to  make  you  happy 


All  FORTUNE  PHOTOPLAYS  will  be 

produced  under  the  direction  of  the 

HORKHEIMER   BROTHERS 


H.   M.  Horkheimer 


E.   D.  Horkheimer 
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A  Wonderful  Day  With  Capti- 
vating Peggy 

(Continued  from  page  41) 


By  the  time  the  scenes  were  finished  the 
studio  clock  chimed  four,  and  once  again 
we  entered  the  dressing-room  where  the  ma- 
tron had  afternoon  tea  awaiting  us.  As 
she  removed  her  grease-paint,  rouge  and 
blackening,  Miss  Hyland  told  me  how  hard 
she  had  found  it  at  first  to  shop  in  America. 

"Why,"  she  said  laughingly,  "the  other 
day  I  entered  some  shop  and  asked  in  my 
very  best  manner  for  the  haberdashery  de- 
partment. Imagine  the  poor  shopgirl !  She 
looked  dazed  for  a  minute,  and  then  told 
me  she  guessed  I'd  find  what  I  wanted  in 
the  notions.  Now  how  in  the  world  was  I 
to  know  that  the  notions  meant  many  dif- 
ferent things?" 

Once  more  we  entered  the  limousine. 
Garbed  in  a  dark-gray  suit  with  squirrel 
trimming,  suede  boots  to  match,  and  a  deep- 
gray  hat  with  the  underbrim  of  fur,  the  lit- 
tle lady  was  very  attractive. 

"Come  Jackpots,"  she  called  to  the  dog, 
who  was  lingering  behind. 

Here  one  of  the  extra  girls  carried  the 
animal  to  her. 

"Are  you  bound  home?"  Miss  Hyland 
asked. 

When  the  little  girl  said  she  was,  there 
was  an  immediate  invitation  to  jump  in. 


Pots-and-Pans  Peggy 

(Continued  from  page  30) 

Several  hours  later  in  the  humble  cottage 
four  sad  little  children  were  weeping  over 
their  Peggy  who  lay  so  white  and  still  on 
the  bed ;  but  she  opened  her  eyes  at  last  and 
told  her  little  ones  not  to  cry. 

"It  would  take  a  whole  lot  more  than 
that  to  make  an  angel  out  of  Peggy  Mc- 
Graw,"  she  told  them. 

The  courageous  girl  had  succeeded  in 
cheering  up  her  family  when  Arthur  arrived. 

"I've  come  to  ask  you  to  marry  me, 
Peggy,"  he  said. 

"I'm  sorry,  but  you  are  not  in  my  class; 
you're  not  a  real  working  man,"  she  said. 

Arthur  knew  this  was  true,  and  he  felt 
it  would  always  be  true  of  him,  because 
somehow  he  could  not  reconcile  himself  to 
the  idea  of  being  a  wage  earner,  so  he  went 
away  much  dejected  but  without  holding 
any  malice  toward  the  game  little  girl  who 
had  refused  him. 

A  few  minutes  later  Taxi-cab  Barney 
arrived.  He  was  awkward  and  clumsy  as 
usual,  but  was  bubbling  over  with  love  for 
Peggy. 

"I'm  not  much,  Peggy,  but — won't  you 
please  take  the  job  of  sewing  on  my  buttons 
for  the  rest  of  your  life?"  he  finally  asked. 

Peggy  smiled  up  at  him  and  held  out  her 
arms. 

"Shure  an'  'tis  a  long  time  ye've  taken  to 
say  the  word,  Barney  O'Dell !"  she  whis- 
pered. 

In  the  meantime  Marian  Caldwell  had 
attained  the  height  of  her  ambition,  and  had 
been  wedded  to  Eighteen-Dollar-Per-Week 
Jack,  and  thus  Pots-and-Pans  Peggy  served 
her  little  purpose  in  life  with  universally 
happy  results. 

From  the  photoplay  of  Agnes  C.  Johnston. 
Produced  by  Thanhouser  and  released  as  a 
Pathe  Gold  Rooster  Plav,  starring  Gladys  Hue- 
lette. 


The  Annex  Pleating  &  Button  Shop 

ROOM  1035  MARSHALL  FIELD  ANNEX 

Chicago,  111.  

Superior  Work  Lowest  Prices 

Send  for  Price  List 


MOTION  PICTURE  POSITIONS  THROUGH- 
OUT THE  COUNTRY— Managers,  assistants, 
ticket  sellers  and  takers,  head  ushers  and  ush- 
ers, machine  operators  and  assistants,  etc.  Also 
studio  work ;  either  sex.  Experience  not  es- 
sential. Send  10  cents  (coin  or  stamps)  for  list 
and  details.  THE  CENTRAL  MOTION  PIC- 
TURE EXCHANGE,  BOX  G-13G,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


WRINKLES 

Why  not  have  skin  like  a  baby?  Thousands 
have  successfully  used  SANS-RIDES  (a  Parisian 
formula)  to  remove  traces  of  illness  or  age.  The 
effect  is  almost  magical.  Deepest  wrinkles,  crow's 
feet  and  saggy  chins  quickly  vanish.  SANS- 
RIDES  will  not  injure  even  the  tenderest  skin. 
Price,  50c.  For  sale  only  at  THE  TEMPLE- 
TON  LABORATORIES,  7770  Lake  Park  Ave., 
Dept.  P.,  Chicago,  111. 


le^nm1]lht°ome  draw— paint 

Be  a  magazine,  newspaper  or  commercial 
illustrator;  be  a  cartoonist;  paint  in  water 
colors  or  oil.  Let  us  develop  your  talent. 
Free  Scholarship  Award.  Your  name  and 
address  brings  you  full  particulars  by  return 
mail   and   our  illustrated  Art  Annual    Free. 

Fine    Arts    Institute,     Studio    884.    Omaha,    Neb. 


10  Days  FreeTrial 


Play  on  the  violin  of  your  choice  —  and  test  it  for  10  days  before  you 
dec:de  to  buy.  Send  it  back  at  our  expense  or  pay  for  it  at  the  rate 
of  only  a  few  cents  a  day. 

Rare  Old         AA/i  fft iTTt PD  We  ™P?>lv 

Violin  Cir-  YYU*{l-ll^fcK  the 

Cular  Free  (oo  years  o(  instrument  rnaknig  U.   S.    Govt. 

The  products  of  the  leading  violin  makers  of  the  world  are  yours  to 
choose  from — Farny,  Baader,  Glier.Heberloin,  Fiedler, Wurlitzer, etc . 
UfritaTnilau  for  Special  Circular.  No  obligations.  Get  full  details 
Write  I  OUay  of  our  offer  direct  to  you.    "Write  today 

The  Rudolph  Wurlitzer  Company,  Dept   1853 

S.  Wabash  Avenue.  Chicago E.  4th  Street.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Movie  Acting! 

A  fascinating  profession  that  pays  big.  Would  you 
like  to  know  if  you  are  adapted  to  this  work?  Send 
10c.  for  our  Twelve-Hour  Talent  Tester  or  Key  to 
Movie  Acting  Aptitude,  and  find  whether  or  not  you 
are  suited  to  take  up  Movie  Acting.  Instructive  and 
valuable.  Send  dime  or  stamps  today.  Interesting. 
Illustrated   Booklet  on  Movie  Acting  included  FREE! 


Film  Information  Bureau, 


Sta.  E,  Jackson,  Mich. 


Mental  Demons AreTheyHo,d 


ing  You  Back? 


Does  a  host  of  mental  demons  bar  your  path  to  success?  Do  you  feel  yourself  in- 
capable to  meet  important  situations  ?  Do  you  lack  the  power  to  make  people  recognize  you — to 
make  others  see  things  your  way  —  to  compel  people  to  listen  to  you  ?     Are  you  weak  in  a  crisis  ? 

Most  men  have  the  brains  and  the  ambition  to  do  big  things — but  a  weak  person- 
ality— a  lack  of  self-confidence — timidness — poor  vocabulary — unreliable  memory — "stage  fright" — 
hazy,  unorganized  ideas — ineffective  speech — are  holding  them  back  from  the  success  they  deserve. 

Send  the  coupon  below  at  once  and  let  us   tell  you  how 

you  can  drive  these  mental  demons  away  forever — how  you  can  occupy 
a  place  among  men  who  do  things — how  you  can  learn  to  express  your  ideas 
forcefully  and  convincingly — how  you  can  acquire  a  powerful,  magnetic  person- 
ality—  how  yon  can  develop  a  strong  dominating  will — how  you  can  become  a 
powerful,  public  speaker.    Our  new  scientific  Course  in 


RESULTS! 

* '  Your  Course  is  a  most  valuable  train- 
ing to  anyone  who  desires  to  be  able  to 
ni'i-.-ii-.  in  public  without  embarrass- 
ment." 

-C.  C.  HOFFPAUIR,  Att'y,  Texas. 
"Not  only  has  it  enabled  me  to  speak 
In  public  in  a  way  that  is  most  gratify- 
ing to  me,  but  it  has  helped  me  in 
business  as  well.  " 

-G.  M.  COSSITT,  Banker,  Illinois. 
"It  has  given  me  greater  confidence 
in  rny  own  ability,  a  better  memory,  a 
more    polished    vocabulary,    and   a 


"Your  Course  is  a  eplendid  training 
for  the  salesman  or  sales  manager, 
and  I  heartilv  recommend  it.  " 

-O.  F.  BOUKGKOIS.  Pres., Chicago. 
"A  fascinating  and  practical  training 
that  overcomes  one  of  the  comrrmn 
weaknesses  of  business  men— inability 
to  express  themselves." 

-GUYH.  SHEARER,  Banker,  Idaho. 
We  have  hundreds  of  similar 
testimonials  in  our  files  from  men 
in  every  walk  of  life.  Send  the 
Coupon  today.  You  owe  it  'o 
yourself  to  find  out  what  this 
Course  will  do  for  you. 


Effective  Public  Speaking 

and  Mental  Development 

will  quickly  train  you  to  speak  forcefully  and  convincingly  in  public 


-talk  before  your  club  or  lodge 
-address  board  meetings 
-proposeand  respond  to  toasts 
-tell  entertaining  stories 
-make  after-dinner  speeches 
-converse  effectively 
-write  better  letters 


-sell  more  goods 
-train  your  memory 
-enlarge  your  vocabulary 
-develop  self-confidence  and  a 

winning  personality 
-strengthen  your  ambition  and 

will  power 


— become  a  clear,  accurate 
thinker 

—develop  your  power  of  con- 
centration, diligence  and 
self-control 

— equip  you  with  power  to  be 
themasterof  any  situation. 


This  Course  and  Service  is  under  the  personal  supervision  and  direction  of 
It.  E.  Pattison  Kline,  Dean  of  the  Public  Speaking  Department,  Columbia  College  of  Expres- 
sion, Chicago,  one  of  the  foremost  authorities  in  the  country  on  public  speaking  and  mental 
development.  You  can  now  secure  the  personal  instruction  of  this  eminent  authority  right 
in  your  own  home,  by  mail,  in  spare  time.  Hundreds  have  acquired  a  powerful  address  and 
a  winning  personality  through  his  instruction. 


Special  Offer-Now  EL*v' 


Coupon 


/ 


Public  Speaking 
Department 

American  Corresnondence 
School  of  Law  —  H14  Man- 
Mail   the  coupon  todav   for  full  particulars  of  the   Special        *      taiun  Building,    Chicago,  in. 

t  •       -i     i    /-»/*•  '        ,   .  m,  .  l      xr  u  -il  S       Gentlemen:— Please  send  me  with- 

Limited  Oner  we  are  now  making,    inis  unusual  otter  may  be  with-      f     out  obligation  full  details  of  your 

drawn  at  any  time.     We  will  also  send  you  free,  many  interesting   y     andMental  D%top»Jn,"»W2S 

facts  and  pointers  that  you  should   know  about  effective  public        r      particulars  of  your  Special  Limited  Offer. 

speaking  :md  mental  development — information  that  you  can  use.    Free     S 

and  no  obligations  of  any  kind.    Don't  delay.     Send  the  coupon  now        ' 

while  this  offer  lasts.  S     Name 


Public  Speaking  Department 

American  Correspondence  School  of  Law    /* 
1614  Manhattan  Building         -  Chicago,  Illinois      f 


/ 


Address  . 


A   Moving  Target. 

A  Highlander  with  bagpipes 
entered  the  street  and  com- 
menced his  plaintive  lay,  and  at 
the  same  time  marching  up  and 
down  in  time-honored  fashion. 
"Why  does  he  move  about  all 
the  time  he  plays?"  asked 
Johnny  of  his  father.  "I  don't 
know,"  answered  the  lad's 
father,  wearily,  "unless  it  is  to 
prevent  me  getting  the  range 
with    the    inkpot." 

His  Advantage. 

"Well,  Maggie,  I  certainly  am 
dead  tired,"  said  the  laborer  in 
the  sewer  when  he  got  home. 

"Tired,  is  it?  You  don't  know 
when  you're  in  luck.  Here  I 
have  been  at  the  washtub  all 
this  hot  day  and  you've  been 
working  in  a  nice  cool  sewer." 

Nothing  Like   the   Present. 

"Is  this  the  lawyer  who  is 
going  to  defend  me?"  asked  the 
murderer  as  he  looked  at  the 
young  lawyer.- 

"Yes,"  answered  the  judge, 
"he's  your  lawyer." 

"If  he  should  die,"  asked  the 
murderer,  "could  I  have  an- 
other?" 

"Certainly,"  answered  the 
judge. 

"Well,"  said  the  murderer, 
"can  I  see  him  alone  for  a  few 
moments?" 

Not   Depraved. 

Miranda  Miller  took  the  seat 
in  a  street  car  which  'Rastus 
Robbins  had  offered  her  with  a 
great  flourish.  "Thank  you 
evah  so  much,  Mistah  Robbins," 
she  said;  "but  Ah  don't  like  to 
deprive  you  of  youah  seat." 

"Oh,"  said  'Rastus  with  a 
greater  flourish,  "no  depravity 
at  all,  Miss  Millah,  none  at  all." 

Keeping   Up   With   Father. 

It  was  a  Pike  County  woman 
who  indited  a  note  to  the 
teacher  concerning  the  punish- 
ment of  her  young  hopeful. 
The  note  ran  thus: 

"Dear  Miss  :     You  rite 

me  about  whippin'  Sammy.  I 
hereby  give  you  permission  to 
beat  him  up  any  time  it  is  neces- 
sary to  learn  his  lesson.  He  is 
just  like  his  father — you  have 
to  learn  him  with  a  club.  Pound 
nolege  into  him.  I  want  him  to 
get  it  and  don't  pay  no  atten- 
tion what  his  father  says — I'll 
handle  him." 

Safety  First. 

A  man  observed  that  in  these 
days  of  change  and  trying  to 
keep  up  with  Lizzie  he  had 
made  it  a  rule  never  to  ask  a 
man  how  his  wife  was  if  he 
hadn't  kept  track  of  the  pair  for 
a  couple  of  months.  The  rule 
was  the  result  of  his  having  said 
to  a  woman:  "I  had  a  long  talk 
with  your  husband  yesterday," 
and  her  reply:  "Had  you,  in- 
deed? He's  a  very  interesting 
man  as  I  remember  him." 


King  George  and  Kaiser  Wil- 
helm  are  in  accord  on  one  thing, 
anyhow.  They  both  congratu- 
lated President  Wilson  upon 
his  birthday. 


Pretty    Sick    Man. 

The  private  had  had  pneu- 
monia and  had  been  for  some 
time  in  the  hospital,  where  they 
treated  him  so  well  that  he  was 
much  averse  to  the  prospect  of 
being  discharged  as  cured.  One 
day  the  doctor  was  taking  his 
temperature,  and  while  Tommy 
had  the  thermometer  in  his 
mouth  the  doctor  moved  on  and 
happened  to  turn  his  back. 
Tommy  saw  his  chance.  He 
pulled  the  thermometer  out  of 
his  mouth  and  popped  it  into  a 
cup  of  hot  tea,  replacing  it  at 
the  first  sign  of  the  medico's 
turning.  When  that  worthy  ex- 
amined the  thermometer  he 
looked  first  at  Tommy  and  then 
back  to  the  thermometer  and 
gasped: 

"Well,  my  man,  you're  not 
dead,  but  you  ought  to  be." 

Knew  More  About  Hens  Than 
History. 

After  reading  the  famous 
poem,  "The  Landing  of  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers,"  to  the  class,  the 
teacher  said:  "As  a  drawing 
exercise  suppose  you  each  draw, 
according  to  your  imagination, 
a  picture  of  Plymouth  Rock." 

All  but  one  little  fellow  set  to 
work.  He  paused  and  finally 
raised  his  hand. 

"What  is  it,  Edgar?"  the 
teacher  asked. 

"Please,  ma'am,"  Edgar  piped 
out,  "do  you  want  us  to  draw  a 
hen  or  a  rooster?" 

Generous  Employment. 

"Did  your  husband  smoke  the 
cigars  you  gave  him?" 

"No.  But  he  enjoyed  them 
just  the  same  when  he  saw  how 
happy  the  lovely  premium  that 
came  with  them  made  me." 

She  Knew  Better. 

Mickey  Flanigan  came  home 
one  day  sniffling. 

"Ye  got  licked!"  cried  his 
mother   with    conviction. 

"Naw,  I  didn't  neither,  maw," 
Mickey  retorted.  "But  the  doc- 
tor was  at  our  school  today,  try- 
in'  to  find  out  if  there  was  any- 
thing the  matter  with  any  of  us, 
an'  he  says  I  got  ad'noids." 

"Ad'noids?  What's  them?" 
Mrs.   Flanigan  demanded. 

"They're  things  in  your  head, 
maw,  what  has  to  be  took  out," 
said  Mickey  in  a  doleful  tone. 

"He's  a  liar,"  Mrs.  Flanigan 
cried  hotly,  "an'  it's  me  that 
isn't  afraid  to  tell  'im  so.  I 
fine-comb  your  head  iv'ry  Sat- 
taday  night,  an'  it's  niver  a  ad'- 
noid  kin  I  find!" 

Intimidation. 

Gentleman  (giving  alms  to  a 
beggar) — "Now,  play  me  a  beau- 
tiful piece  on  your  clarinet!" 

Beggar — "No,  sir;  I  can't 
play!  I  only  carry  the  instru- 
ment  to   frighten   people!" 

How  Long? 

"Mother,"  said  Freddie,  as  he 
laid  down  a  paper  telling  of  the 
latest  success  of  the  French 
army,  "how  long  would  a  fel- 
low have  to  study  to  become  a 
Frenchman  if  he  had  a  lot  of 
talent?" 


About  His  Size. 

'T  see  from  the  newspapers 
this  morning,"  said  a  portly 
woman,  walking  into  the  police 
station  house,  "that  you  ar- 
rested a  man  whose  mind  is  a 
blank." 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  returned  the 
sergeant,  "we  did." 

"All  right,"  said  the  woman. 
"Will  you  bring  the  man  out  so 
that  I  can  have  a  look  at  him? 
My  Henry  didn't  come  home 
last  night  and  that  description 
about  fits  him." 

Pat  Gets  Right  Back. 

Pat  was  fishing  in  a  river  be- 
longing to  a  rich  man,  over 
which  there  was  a  notice,  "Tres- 
passing prosecuted."  Paddy  ig- 
nored this  statement  and,  after 
fishing  for  some  time,  caught  a 
salmon,  which  he  brought  home 
and  cooked.  A  policeman  pass- 
ing by  the  door  smelled  the  sal- 
mon and  knocked  at  the  door. 

"Well,  Pat  O'Hara,  in  whose 
river  did  you  catch  that  sal- 
mon?" 

"Well,  I'll  tell  the  honest 
truth,  I  caught  it  in  that  river 
near  the  gentleman's  house,  over 
there." 

"Well,"  said  the  sergeant, 
"don't  you  know  everything  in 
that  river  belongs  to  that  gen- 
tleman?" 

"Arrah,  to  be  sure,"  said  Pat. 
"If  I  went  for  a  swim  in  that 
river  would  I  belong  to  that 
gentleman?" 

Her  Alibi. 

Much  to  the  curious  little 
girl's  disgust,  her  elder  sister 
and  her  girl  friends  had  quickly 
closed  the  door  of  the  back  par- 
lor before  she  could  wedge  her 
small  self  in  among  them.  She 
waited  uneasily  for  a  little  while, 
then  she  knocked.  No  response. 
She  knocked  again.  Still  no  at- 
tention. Her  curiosity  could  be 
controlled  no  longer.  "Dodo!" 
she  called  in  staccato  tones,  as 
she  knocked  once  again. 
'"  'Tain't  me!     It's  mamma!" 

Honest  Answer. 

The  stories  told  of  Snetzler,  a 
famous  Swiss  organ  builder, 
prove  that  he  was  a  man  of  rare 
and  incorruptible  honesty.  At 
one  time  the  parish  officers  of 
a  country  church  applied  to 
Snetzler  to  examine  their  organ 
and  make  improvements  in  it. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Snetzler, 
after  a  careful  examination  of 
the  instrument  in  question, 
"your  organ  be  wort  £100  joost 
now.  Veil,  I  vill  spend  you 
£100  on  it,  and  it  shall  den  be 
wort   £50!" — London  Graphic. 

He  Recognized  Him. 

The  class  had  been  having  a 
lesson  on  English  history,  and 
King  Charles  had  been  the  sub- 
ject. Wishing  to  see  how  much 
the  children  were  "taking  in," 
the  inspector  put  the  following 
question:  "Can  any  one  tell  me 
who  was  the  monarch  who  had 
long,  black,  curly  hair?"  No  re- 
sponse. "Come,  come,  children! 
His  name  begins  with  a  'C'." 
Then  up  went  one  little  hand. 
"I  know,  sir.  It's  Charlie  Chap- 
lin!"— American   Boy. 


"Cutting  Off  Its  Retreat." 
In  the  little  village  school 
room  the  children  were  very 
quiet  and  attentive,  for  the 
school  mistress  was  giving 
them  an  interesting  and  in- 
structive account  of  a  certain 
rat  which  had  caused  much  an- 
noyance in  her  household.  "It 
was  a  great  nuisance,  children," 
she  said,  "and  great  was  my  sat- 
isfaction when,  at  last,  it  was 
tracked  to  its  favorite  haunt, 
and  I  and  several  others  were 
enabled  to  cut  off  his  retreat." 
"By  the  way,"  she  added,  as  a 
kind  of  afterthought,  "can  any 
of  you  tell  me  what  'cutting  off 
its  retreat'  means?"  Silence 
reigned  for  some  moments,  but 
at  length  a  small  girl  put  up  her 
hand.  "That's  right,  Ethel," 
said  the  mistress,  encouragingly. 
"What  is  'its  retreat?'  "  "Please, 
miss,"  answered  Ethel  at  once, 
"it  means  its  tail!" 

Sad  to  Some  People. 

A  school  teacher  had  been 
having  a  heart-to-heart  talk 
with  her  pupils.  At  the  conclu- 
sion she  dwelt  on  the  sorrow- 
ful significance  of  the  words: 
"It  might  have  been."  She 
asked  the  boys  and  girls  if  they 
could  think  of  any  four  sadder 
words.  One  alert  youngster  12 
year  old  held  up  his  hand  and 
said: 

"I  know  two  sadder  words." 

"What  are  they?"  asked  the 
teacher. 

"  'Please  remit.'  " 

Polite,  Though  the  Heavens  Fall 

Dorothy  was  so  home-sick  at 
her  first  party,  and  cried  so  bit- 
terly, that  the  hostess'  mother 
suggested  that  it  would  be  bet- 
ter for  her  to  go  home.  Doro- 
thy accepted  the  idea,  but  a  few 
minutes  later,  upon  answering 
a  timid  knock  at  the  door,  the 
hostess'  mother  found  Dorothy 
bathed  in  tears.  "Well,  Doro- 
thy, I  am  glad  to  see  you  again. 
Did  you  decide  to  come  back 
to  us?"  "No,  m'm;  I  f-f-forgot 
t-to    say    I    h-had    such    a    nice 

timC"  Not   Hard. 

"How  long  did  it  take  you  to 
learn   to  run  a  motorcar?" 

"Oh,  three  or  four." 

"Weeks?" 

"No  motorcars." 

Winning    Is   All    Nonsense. 

One  day  while  her  grandfather 
was  paying  a  visit  to  Florence's 
home,  the  little  girl  said  to  him: 
"Gran'pa,  your  talk  about  per- 
severance winning  is  all  non- 
sense." "Well,  well!"  cried 
grandfather,  "why  do  you  say 
that?"  "Why,"  said  the  little 
girl,  "I've  worked  all  the  after- 
noon blowing  soap  bubbles  and 
trying  to  pin  them  on  mother's 

He  Was  Lucky. 

Tramp — "Some  men  have  no 
hearts.  I  just  told  a  feller  I's 
so  dead  broke  I  have  to  sleep 
outdoors." 

Pedestrian — "Didn't  that  ap- 
peal to  him?" 

Tramp — "Naw.  He  told  me 
he  was  a-doin'  the  same  thing, 
and  had  ter  pay  the  doctor  fer 
tellin'  him  ter  do  it." 


Note. — Address  all  contributions  for  this  page  to  Last  Laugh  Editor,  The  Photo-Play  Journal,  Philadelphia 
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Why  are  QUAKERS  Displacing 
Factory- Equipment  Tires? 

In  no  shipment  of  cars  from  any  factory  will  you  find  a  single  machine 
with  QUAKER  TIRES,  because  the  demand  for  QUAKERS  to  replace 
factory-equipment  tires  consumes  our  entire  output.  No  QUAKERS  are 
sold  to  automobile  manufacturers.  This  means  that  car  owners  come  to 
QUAKER  TIRES  after  trying  out,  at  least,  four  tires  of  other  makes. 

(^/\/"V/\    1V/TYY    ETC!    is  the  basis  of  adjustment,  but  users 
DUUU    1V11  JLiILO    report  10,000  miles  or  more. 


Study  this  dissected 

tire. 
Note  the  sturdy  tread, 
the  special  hinder  strip, 
the  thick  resilient  cushion, 
the  multiple  plies  of  Sea  Island 

cotton  duck. 


<y  sj  a 
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MANY  a  pleasure  tour  has  cost  more  money 
than  was  expected,  and  has  been  deprived  of 
enjoyment  by  tires  that  did  not  make  good 
under  the  gruelling  test  of  rough  and  hilly  roads  and 
the  daily  grind  of  hundreds  of  miles. 

Our  5000  mile  adjustment  guarantee,  backed  with 
speedometer  record  proofs  of  double,  triple  or  more 
mileage,  means  that  you  can  start  your  vacation  trips 
with  confidence  in  your  QUAKER  TIRES  and 
finish  without  regrets. 

Thousands  of  car  owners,  everywhere,  who  have 
tested  out  a  single  QUAKER  against  one,  two  or 
three  other  makes,  are  playing  safe,  this  year, 
and    are    insuring   themselves   against  tire   troubles 


on   tours   by  equipping  their  machines  with  sturdy 
QUAKERS. 

Give  just  one  QUAKER  the  chance  to  show  you 
how  good  a  thoroughly  modern  tire  can  be  made, 
and  how  much  comfort  it  will  afford  and  the  economy 
it  will  effect. 

QUAKER  MULTI-TUBE  is  full  of  the  stamina, 
stretch  and  strength  of  tempered  rubber.  It  is  built 
to  give  the  ultimate  in  an  inner  tube. 

Get  "5000  Plus"— a  little  book  that  may  save  you  a 
lot  of  trouble  and  expense.  The  Quaker  Dealer,  near  you, 
will  hand  you  a  copy  of  "5000  Plus"  when  you  drop  in 
to  see  QUAKER  TIRES  and  the  QUAKER  MULTI-TUBE, 
or  write  to  our  Factory  Sales  Dept. 


QUAKER  CITY  RUBBER  CO. 


Factory  and 
Home  Office 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 
182  West  Lake  Street 


PITTSBURGH 
211  Wood  Street 


NEW  YORK 
53  Murray  Street 


The  reputation  of  our  Belting,  Packings,  Hose,  Valves,  etc.,  is  world  wide.   More  than  30  years  in  the  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods  business. 


Press    of 
Philadelphia    Printing    and    P 
Philadelphia 


iblishing    O 


FREE  ^  Six  Mo 

___ _« _  My  New  Magazine 

INVESTING  for  PROFIT 

This  wonderful  magazine  is  the  "Investor's  Brain 
Partner"  and  often  referred  to  as  the  "Little 
Schoolmaster  of  the  SCIENCE  OF  INVESTMENT" 

Don't  invest  a  dollar  anywhere  until  you  at 
least  read  Investing  for  Profit  Magazine 

"  Every  investment  he  touches  turns  into  money."  This  is  a  common 
every  day  expression — no  doubt  you  know  a  few  such  men  among  your 
acquaintances.  These  men  do  not  follow  blind  luck — they  have  mas- 
tered the  law  of  Financial  Success.  You  may  watch  them  conceive 
and  carry  out  their  financial  plans  successfully — and  you  know  they 
are  not  mentally  stronger  than  you  are.  But  it  is  the  KNOW  HOW 
in  conjunction  with  brains  that  counts. 

The  education  necessary  to  transform  mind  conceptions  into  visual 
realities  is  the  element  necessary  to  bring  wealth  to  the  dreamer.  Until 
you  learn  the  real earning  power of  your  money — the  difference  between 
rental  and  earning  power — the  underlying  principles  of  incorporation — 
the  science  of  investing — don't  invest  a  dollar  in  anything  anywhere. 

Investing  for  Profit — A  Liberal  Financial  Education 

I  claim — and  I  can  prove  it  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt — that  my  magazine 
has  not  only  made  thousands  of  dollars  for  its  readers — but  it  has  SAVED  them 
from  losing  many  thousands  of  dollars  in  unwise  investments.  Until  my  magazine, 
INVESTING  FOR  PROFIT,  appeared  the  small  investor  never  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  ask  for  and  receive  honest,  unbiased,  sound,  logical  advice  and  counsel  in 
the  science  of  investment. 

Think  this  over.  What  are  you  worth  today?  How  much  do  you  expect  to  be  worth 
ten  years  from  now?  And  how  are  you  going  to  build  your  fortune  if  you  do  not 
take  advantage  of  the  best  advice  and  counsel  you  can  possibly  get  on  the  subject 
of  investing  for  profit?  Just  so  surely  as  there  is  a  law  of  gravitation,  so  is  there  a 
law  of  financial  success.  Without  money  you  can  accomplish  practically  nothing — 
so  if  you  have  $5  or  more  per  month  to  invest,  read  my  magazine. 


Why  I  Make  This  Free  Offer 

It  is  the  ambition  of  my  life  to  give  to  the  great  masses  of  the  American  people  for  the  first  time  in 
their  lives  comprehensive  instruction  in  the  science  of  investment — the 
knowledge  which  financiers  hide  from  the  masses — the  true  inwardness 
of  the  great  problem  of  scientific  and  profitable  investment — placing  this 
information  before  you  in  facts  and  figures  which  you  can  easily  under- 
stand. The  rich  man  KNOWS  the  science  of  investment — the  poor 
man  unwittingly  permits  himself  to  lack  this  knowledge.  This  is  the 
mission  of  my  magazine — it  is  FREE  to  you  for  six  months  for  the 
asking.  In  requesting  it  you  promise  nothing — obligate  yourself  in  no 
way.  I  am  glad  to  send  it  to  you  for  nearly  everyone  subscribes  at  the 
full  $1.00  price  after  reading  it  FREE  for  six  months.  The  number  of 
free  six  months'  subscriptions  is  limited.    Sign  and  mail  this  coupon  at  once. 


Investing 
firftofit 


MaiHWsTtow 


H.  L.  BARBER,  Publisher 

CHICAGO 


H.  L.  BARBER,  Publisher, 

417-18  A    West  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 

Please  send  me  FREE  for  six  months  "  Investing 
for  Profit,"  and  enter  my  name  on  your  list  for 
Free  Financial  Advice. 


Name. 
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